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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tifis  Bubjett  of  pulpit  eloquence  is  exciting  so  fluich  of 
the  attention  of  theological  students  at  the  present  day, 
tiuit  the  publisher  of  this  edition  of  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Soutii  believes  he  is  performing  an  acceptable  sernce,  bf 
presenting  them  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  ^diich  will  now 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

Dr.  South  was  a  divine  raised  up  aad  eiidowed  witti 
talents  and  abilities  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  critical  period 
when  he  lived.  Remarkable  for  a  combination  of  qaalikitt 
rarely  found  together;  for  originality  <!>f  conception ;  ifin: 
:keenne88  of  (argument;  for  boldness  of  reproof;  lbr:0»- 
verity  of  sarca8aD^)a^d  for  pla^fiikiess  of  wit;  but,  above 
all,  for  the  most  earnest  and  fervent  desire  for  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men  ;  it  ib  scarcely 
possible  to  peruse  his  Discourses  without  becoming  re- 
freshed and  nerved  with  their  rich  and  glowing  eloquence. 
"His  judgment/'  says  an  eminent  writer,*  "was  penetrat- 
ing, and  his  knowledge  extensive.  He  did  honour  to  his 
age  and  country,  I  could  almost  say  to  human  nature 
itself.  He  possessed  at  once  all  those  extraordinary  talents 
that  were  divided  amongst  the  greatest  authors  of  antiquity; 
he  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  lights,  graces,  and  embel- 

*  In  the  TaUer. 
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lishments  of  Cicero.  One  does  not  know  which  to  admire 
most  in  his  writings,  the  strength  of  reason,  force  of  style, 
or  brightness  of  imagination.  In  short,  the  best  way  to 
praise  him  is  to  quote  him.  In  all  his  writings  will  be 
found  the  divine,  the  orator,  the  casuist,  and  the  Christian." 

The  present  edition  contains  all  the  sermons  published 
during  tihe  life  of  Dr.  South,  reprinted  from  the  edition  of 
1737,  in  six  volumes.  Also  the  Posthumous  Discourses, 
published  in  1744,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  in  five 
volumes.  The  three  discourses  published  in  1717,  by 
Edmund  Curll,  have  also  been  added,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  them,  in 
vol.  iv.  page  489. 

This  edition  is  accompanied  with  a  very  copious  and 
carefully  collated  Index  of  all  the  principal  matters  con- 
tained in  the  volumes,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  accepta- 
ble hot  only  to  the  general  reader,  but  especially  to  the 
student,  as  furnishing  an  easy  mode  of  reference  to  the 
almost  boundless  diversity  of  topics  which  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry  he  either  iUustrated  or  enforced. 

March  1, 1843. 
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SERMON  I. 

WAtl   OT  WlfPOX  ABB  WATi  VW  VtlASAranti* 

Pbot.  xii«  17. 
Her  iMfi  an  iMiyi  ^jilMiitiifiieif.    P.  3. 

Some  objection!  against  this  trath  are  removed,  4 — 9^  and  the  daty  of 
repentance  represented  under  a  mixture  of  sweetness,  8,  9. 

The  excellencies  of  the  pleasure  of  wisdom  are  enumerated : 

h  As  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  9,  in  reference,  1.  To  speculation,  ib^ 
on  the  account  of  the  greatness,  10,  and  newness  of  the  objects,  t^  S.  To 
practice,  11. 

n.  As  it  neyer  satiates  and  wearies,  13.  The  comparison  of  other  pleasure^ 
with  it;  such  as  that  of  an  epicure,  t^.,  that  of  ambition,  13,  that  of  friendship 
and  conversation,  14. 

m.  As  it  is  in  nobody's  power,  but  only  in  his  that  has  it,  16,  which  property 
and  perpetuity  is  not  to  be  found  in  worldly  enjoyments,  16, 16. 

A  consequence  is  drawn  against  the  absunl  austerities  of  the  Romish  pro- 
fession, 16. 

A  short  description  of  the  religious  pleasure,  17. 

SERMON  n. 

ot  tarn  cmiATiev  or  mam  xv  tbb  iMAeii  av  mn. 

Gib.  I.  37. 

9$  Odd  crmCMl  HUM  Cm  kU  own  imagt;  In  tht  imagi  of  God  enaud  kt  hmL 

P.  SI. 

The  several  false  opinions  of  the  heathen  philosophers  eoneeniiiig  the 
original  of  the  world,  31. 

The  image  of  God  in  man  considered,  33. 

L  Wherein  it  does  not  consist,  adequately  and  formally ;  not  in  power  and 
dominion,  as  the  Socinians  erroneously  assert,  ib, 

n.  Wherein  it  does  consist:  1.  In  the  universal  rectitude  of  all  the  faeiiltias 
of  the  soul,  33,  viz.  of  his  understanding,  ib^  both  speculative,  34,  36,  aaA 
practical,  36.  Of  his  will,  36,  concerning  the  freedom  of  it,  37.  Of  his  paafioM» 
38.  Love,t6.  Hatred,  39.  Anger,  t6.  Joy,  t&.  Sorrow,  i6.  Hope,  30.  Fear, 
t^.  3.  In  those  characters  of  majesty  that  God  imprinted  upon  his  body, 
Slf  33. 

Vol.  Lay 


Tl  HEADS  or  SEBMOirS  IN  VOL.  I. 

The  consideration  of  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  in  the  fall  of  onr  first 
parents,  88,  3S,  and  of  the  excellency  of  Christian  religion,  designed  by  God 
to  repair  the  breaches  of  our  humanity,  83. 


SERMON  III. 

IVTSmaST  DKrOSlD,  JLVD  TmVTH   BMTOmXD. 

Matt.  z.  Sa 

But  whumoevtr  thaU  dtny  me  bt^ore  men,  him  mU  I  deny  before  my  Father  vsikich 

u  m  hemen,    P.  86. 

The  occasion  of  those  words  inquired  into,  86,  and  their  explication,  by 
being  compared  with  other  parallel  scriptures,  87,  and  some  obsenrations 
deduced  from  them,  88. 

The  explication  of  them,  by  showing, 

I.  How  many  ways  Christ  and  his  truths  may  be  denied,  89.  1.  By  an  here- 
tical judgment,  89,  40.    3.  By  oral  expressions,  49.    8.  By  our  actions,  41. 

What  denial  is  intended  by  these  words,  48. 

n.  The  causes  inducing  men  to  deny  Christ  in  his  truths,  42.  1.  The 
seeming  absurdity  of  many  truths,  t6.  2.  Their  unprofitableness,  48,  44.  8. 
Their  apparent  danger,  46. 

HL  How  far  a  man  may  consult  his  safety,  in  time  of  persecution,  without 
denying  Christ,  46.  1.  By  withdrawing  his  person,  ib,  3.  By  concealing  his 
judgment,  ib. 

When  those  ways  of  securing  ourselves  are  not  lawful,  47. 

IV.  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  denial  of  us,  48,  with  reference,  1.  To  the 
action  itself,  ib.    8.  To  its  circumstances,  49. 

y.  How  many  uses  may  be  drawn  from  the  words,  60.  1.  An  exhortation, 
chiefly  to  persons  in  authority,  to  defend  Christ  in  his  truth,  t6.,  and  in  his 
members,  61.  3.  An  information,  to  show  us  the  danger  as  well  as  baseness 
of  denying  Christ,  ib. 


SERMON  IV. 

SOOLIBIABTICAL  POUCT  THl   BIST   FOLICT. 

1  Kiires  XIII.  88,  84. 

Jfter  tftti  thing  king  Jeroboam  returned  not  from  hie  evil  way,  but  made  again  of  the 
hwett  of  the  people  priette  of  the  high  placee.  Whoeoever  would,  he  contecrated 
Atm,  and  he  became  one  of  the  prieste  of  the  high  placee,  Jnd  thie  thing  became 
«Ml  unto  the  houu  of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut  it  off,  and  to  deetroy  it  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.    P.  68. 

Jeroboam's  history  and  practice,  68.  Some  observations  from  it,  66.  An 
explication  of  the  words,  *'high  places,"  t6.;  and  consecration,  66. 

The  sense  of  the  words  drawn  into  two  propositions, 

I.  The  means  to  strengthen  or  to  ruin  the  civil  power  is  either  to  establish 
or  destroy  the  right  worship  of  God,  67.  Of  which  proposition  the  truth  is 
proved  by  all  records  of  divine  and  profane  history,  ib.;  and  the  reason  is 
drawn  from  the  judicial  proceeding  of  God;  and  from  the  dependence  of  the 
principles  of  government  upon  religion,  ib. 

From  which  may  be  inferred,  1.  The  pestilential  design  of  disjoining  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  interest,  61.  2.  The  danger  of  any  thing  that  may 
make  even  the  true  religion  suspected  to  be  false,  62. 

n.  The  way  to  destroy  religion  is  to  embase  the  dispensers  of  it,  68:  which 
is  done,  1.  Bj  digesting  them  of  all  temporal  privileges  and  advantages,  ib. 
X  By  admitting  unworthy  persons  to  this  function,  66.    By  which  means. 
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1.  Ministers  are  brought  under  contempt,  68 ;  2.  Men  of  fit  parts  and  abilities 
are  discouraged  from  undertaking  the  ministry,  70. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  whole,  71. 

SERMON  V. 

TBI  Dums  or  TBI  xpiscoPAL  ruvcTiov. 

Titus  xi.  nlL 

That  tkmgi  tpeakf  tmd  exhort,  and  rebuke  vrith  aU  authorUy,    Let  no  man  detpm 

thee.    P.  76. 

Titus  supposed  to  be  a  bishop  in  all  this  epistle,  76.  The  duties  of  which 
place  are, 

L  To  teach,  76 ;  either  immediately  by  himself,  78,  or  mediately  by  the  sub- 
ordinate ministration  of  others,  ib, 

IL  To  rule,  79,  by  an  exaction  of  duty  from  persons  under  him,  (6.,  by  a 
protection  of  the  persons  under  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  80 ;  and  by  animad- 
▼ersion  upon  such  as  neglect  it,  t6. 

And  the  means  better  to  execute  those  duties  is,  not  to  be  despised,  83 ;  in  the 
handling  of  which  prescription  these  things  may  be  observed : 

1.  The  ill  'effects  that  contempt  has  upon  government,  82.  3.  The  causes 
upon  which  church-rulers  are  frequently  despised.    And  they  are. 

Either  groundless;  such  as  their  very  profession  itself,  84;  loss  of  their 
former  grandeur  and  privilege,  86. 

Or  just;  such  as  ignorance,  86;  vicionsness,  86;  fearfulness,  t6.;  and  a 
proneness  to  despise  others,  87. 

The  character  of  a  clergyman,  88. 

SERMON  VI. 

wvT  cbbist's  soeraiHi  was  muioTiD  it  tbs  jiws. 

JoHv  vn.  17. 

If  any  fman  wiU  do  hii  wiU,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  vfhether  it  bt  of  God,  or 

whether  J  epeak  of  myulf    P.  89. 

An  account  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  economy,  89. 

The  gospel  must  meet  with  a  rightly  disposed  will,  before  it  can  gain  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  90;  which  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

L  What  Christ's  doctrine  is,  with  relation  to  matters  of  belief,  91 ;  and  to 
matters  of  practice,  ib, 

IL  That  men's  unbelief  of  that  doctrine  was  from  no  defect  in  the  argu- 
ments, 93 ;  whose  strength  was  sufficient,  from  the  completion  of  all  the  pre- 
dictions, 93,  and  the  authority  of  miracles,  ib.  And  whose  insufficiency  (if 
there  could  have  been  any)  was  not  the  cause  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews, 
94,  who  assented  to  things  less  evident,  ib, ;  neither  evident  nor  certain,  but 
only  probable,  t^.;  neither  evident,  nor  certain,  nor  probable,  but  false  and 
fallacious,  96. 

IIL  That  the  Jewish  unbelief  proceeded  from  the  pravity  of  the  will,  influ- 
encing the  understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Christianity,  96 ;  the  last  being  pre- 
possessed with  other  notions ;  and  the  first  being  wholly  governed  by  covetons- 
ness  and  ambition,  96. 

IV.  That  a  well-disposed  mind,  with  a  readiness  to  obey  the  will  of  (}od,  is 
the  best  means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  belief  of  Christianity,  97 ; 
upon  the  account  both  of  God's  goodness,  t6.,  and  of  a  natural  efficiency,  98, 
arising  from  a  right  disposition  of  the  will,  which  will  engage  the  understanding 
in  the  search  of  the  truth  through  diligence,  t^.,  and  impartiality,  100. 

From  which  particulars  may  be  learned,  1.  The  true  cause  of  atheism  and 
fcepticism,  101.  8.  The  most  effectual  means  of  becoming  good  Christians,  103. 
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SERMON  Vn. 

•Od's   PBCULIAB  mBeABD  TO  FLACS8  SIT  APABT  VOB  SITXVB  VOmMDV. 

PlALM   LXZXVII.  3. 

GM  /kaM  hoed  thi  gaUa  of  Sum  man  Hum  aU  the  dweUinge  of  Jacob.    P.  106. 

All  comparisons  import,  in  the  superior  part  of  them,  difference  and  preemi- 
nence, 106,  and  so  from  the  comparison  of  this  text  arise  these  propositions : 

I.  That  God  bears  a  different  respect  to  consecrated  places  from  what  he 
bears  to  all  others,  106.  Which  difference  he  shows,  1.  By  the  interposals  of 
bis  Proyidence  for  the  erecting  and  preserving  of  them,  t6.  2.  By  his 
punishments  upon  the  violators  of  them,  109.  3.  Not  upon  the  account  of 
any  inherent  sanctity  in  the  things  themselyes ;  but  because  he  has  the  sole 
property  of  them,  118;  by  appropriating  them  to  his  peculiar  use,  113;  and 
by  deed  of  gift  made  by  surrender  on  man's  part,  ib, ;  and  by  acceptance  on 
his,  114. 

n.  That  God  prefers  the  worship  paid  to  him  in  such  places  above  that  in 
all  others,  116;  because,  1.  Such  places  are  naturally  apt  to  excite  a  greater 
devotion,  ib,  %,  In  them  our  worship  is  a  more  direct  service  and  homage  to 
him,ll& 

From  all  which  we  are  taught  to  have  these  three  ingredients  in  oar  devo* 
lioQ ;  desire,  reverence,  and  confidence,  ISO. 

SERMON  Vm. 
ALL  cfMrmrenreiM  wnim  m  hibxctiov  or  eon's  ntovxnxHci. 

Pmov.  xvx*  33. 
The  lot  if  eatt  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  diepoeing  of  it  it  of  the  Lord,    P.  121. 

God's  providence  has  its  influence  upon  all  things,  even  the  most  fortuitous, 
such  as  the  casting  of  lots,  121.  Which  things  implying  in  themselves  some- 
what ftiture,  and  somewhat  contingent,  are, 

I.  In  reference  to  men,  out  of  the  reach  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their 
power,  121. 

n.  Ld  reference  to  God,  comprehended  by  a  certain  knowledge,  122 ;  and 
governed  by  as  certain  a  providence,  123;  and  by  him  directed  to  both  certain, 
183,  and  great  ends,  126 ;  in  reference, 

1.  To  societies  or  united  bodies  of  men,  126.  2.  To  particular  persons, 
whether  public,  as  princes,  128;  or  private,  touching  their  lives,  130,  health,  i6., 
reputation,  131,  friendships,  132,  employments,  ib. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  rely  on  divine  providence;  and  be  neither  too  con- 
fident in  prosperity,  134,  nor  too  despondent  in  adversity,  136,  but  carry  a 
eonscience  clear  towards  God,  who  is  the  sole  and  absolute  disposer  of  all 
thiagi»136. 

SERMON  IX. 
ni  wisnox  or  this  wobld. 

I 

1  Com.  III.  19. 
Fop  the  untdomoftkU  umrid  itfooHehneu  with  God.    P.  137. 

Werldlr  wMom,  in  scripture,  is  taken  sometimes  for  philosophy,  137;  some* 
times,  as  here,  for  policy,  ib, ;  which, 

'  I.  Governs  its  actions  generally  by  these  rules,  188.  1.  By  a  constant 
dissimulation ;  not  a  bare  concealment  of  one's  mind ;  but  a  man's  positive 
proftssing  what  he  is  not,  and  resolves  not  to  be,  ib.  2.  By  submitting 
eonscience  and  religion  to  one's  interest,  140.  3.  By  making  one's  self  the 
sole  end  of  all  actions,  141.  4.  By  having  no  respect  to  friendship,  gratitude^ 
«r  sea»e  of  honour,  148. 

WlMli  rales  aad  pmeipies  are, 
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IL  Foolish  and  absurd  in  reference  to  God,  144;  because  in  the  pnmiit  of 
them  man  pitches,  1.  Upon  an  end  unproportionable  to  the  measure  of  hit 
duration*  144|  or  to  the  rastness  of  his  desires,  146.  3.  Upon  meant  ia 
themselTes  insufficient  for,  146,  and  frequently  contrary  to  the  attaining  of 
such  endsy  147;  which  is  proved  to  happen  in  the  four  foregoing  rules  of  die 
worldly  politician,  148. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  be  sincere,  16S,  and  commit  our  persons  and  concerns 
to  th«  wise  and  good  providence  of  God,  IflS. 

SERMON  X. 

0OO9  nrravnoirs  iro  ixcusi  vom  bad  Acnars. 

3  ComiirTHiAirs  Tin.  13. 

For  if  tJun  ftnt  bi  a  wUHng  fnini,  it  it  accepted  according  to  that  a  mum  hath,  amd 

not  according  to  that  he  hath  not,    P.  163. 

Men  are  apt  to  abuse  the  world  and  themselves  in  some  general  principles 
of  action;  and  particularly  in  this,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed» 
169.  The  delusion  of  which  is  laid  open  in  these  words,  (6.,  expressing,  that 
where  there  is  no  power  God  accepts  the  will;  but  implying,  that  where 
there  b  he  does  not  8o  there  is  nothing  of  so  fatal  an  import  as  the  plea  of 
a  good  intention,  and  of  a  good  will,  164 ;  for  God  requires  the  obedience  of 
the  whole  man,  and  never  accepts  the  will  but  as  such,  166.  Thence  we  may 
understand  how  far  it  holds  good,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  ib.;  a 
rule  whose 

1.  Ground  is  founded  upon  that  eternal  truth,  that  God  requires  of  man 
nothing  impossible,  168 ;  and  consequently  whose 

3.  Bounds  are  determined  by  what  power  man  naturally  hath,  168^  but 
whose 

3.  Misapplication  consists  in  these,  168.  1.  That  men  oAen  mistake  for  an 
act  of  the  will,  what  really  is  not  so,  t6.,as  a  bare  approbation,  ib.;  wishing 
169;  mere  inclination,  160.  3.  That  men  mistake  for  impossibilities,  things 
which  are  not  truly  so,  161 ;  as  in  duties  of  very  great  labour,  ib,,  danger,  163, 
cost,  166,  in  conquering  an  inveterate  habit,  168. 

Therefore  there  is  not  a  weightier  case  of  conscience  than  to  know  how 
far  God  accepts  the  will,  and  when  men  truly  will  a  thing,  and  have  really 
no  power,  169. 

SERMON  XI. 

or  TBS  oBienr,  vlTums,  avb  iasbvibb  or  tbb  sur  or  ivamATiTUBB. 

JviKiBS  VIII.  84,  86. 

And  the  ckddren  of  brad  remembered  not  the  Lord  their  God,  who  had  deUvered 
them  ont  of  the  hande  of  all  their  enenriee  on  every  tide:  neither  thawed  they 
kindnete  to  the  houu  of  Jerubbaal,  nanuly,  Gideon^  according  to  edl  the  goodneu 
which  he  had  thowed  unto  laraeL    P.  171. 

The  history  of  Gideon,  and  the  Israelites'  behaviour  towards  him,  171,  are 
the  subject  and  occasion  of  these  words,  which  treat  of  their  ingratitude  both 
towards  God  and  man,  173.  This  vice  in  this  latter  sense  is  described,  t6.» 
by  showing, 

I,  What  gratitude  is,  173;  what  are  its  parts,  i6.;  what  grounds  it  hath  in 
the  law  of  nature,  174,  of  God's  word,  176,  of  man,  176. 

n.  The  nature  and  baseness  of  ingratitude,  178. 

m.  That  ingratitude  proceeds  from  a  proneness  to  do  ill  turns,  with  a  com- 
placency upon  the  sight  of  any  mischief  befalling  another;  and  from  an  utter 
insensibility  of  all  kindnesses,  179. 

lY.  That  it  is  always  attended  with  many  other  ill  qualities,  180;  pride,  t^., 
hard-heartedness,  183,  and  falsehood,  183.    Therefore, 

V.  What  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  the  premises,  184.  1.  Never 
to  enter  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  an  ungrateful  person,  i6.    Because, 
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S.  He  cannot  be  altered  by  any  acts  of  IdndnMs,  i5.;  knd,  ^  He  has  bo  tnie 
aease  of  religion,  186.    SxhiHlation  to  gratitude  as  a  debt  to  Odd,  18& 

SERMON  Xn. 

-  at  nu  VATuas,  ma&mvitt,  aitd  rimNicious  bftbcts  or  ^iiJttaoos  a«a^  l^ttfa. 

Pbot.  XII.  83. 
Lying  liqn  art  abommtUum  to  tht  Lord,    P.  187. 

The  universality  of  lying  is- ^escrilMd,  1^.  •  And  this  vice  is  farther  prose- 
cuted, by  showing, 

L  The  natare  of  it,  188.  Wherein  it  Consists,  and  the  tnlawfolness  of  all 
sorts  of  lies,  whether  pernicious,  offieloas,  or  Jocose,  189.       ^ 

II.  The  effects  of  it,  193 ;  all  sins  that  came  into  the  world,  198,  all  miseries 
that  befall  mankind,  ib,,  an  utter  dissolution  of  all  society,  196,  an  indisposition 
to  the  Impressions  of  religion,  197. 

nL  The  punishments  of  it :  the  loss  of  all  credit,  198 ;  the  hafired  of  all 
n^om  the  liar  has  or  would  have  deceived,  199;  and  an  eternal  si^atatioii 
£romGod,301. 

All  which  particulars  are  briefly  summed  up,  308. 

SERMON  XUI. 

THB   raACTICB   OV   BBLIGIOV  BHrOBtSD   BT   BXASOB. 

PaoT.x.-9. 

,  Hi  that  waUceth  uprightly,  i/kOhkhtrntly.    P.  807. 

The  life  of  man  is  in  Scripture  expressed  by  Walking ;  which  to  io  SuTelr, 
great  caution  must  be  taken  not  to  lay  down  false  principles,  or  mistake  m 
conseqaences  from  right  ones,  307;  but  to  walk  uprightly,  under  the  notion 
•f  an  infinite  Mind  governing  the  world,  and  an  expectation  of  another  stale 
faereaAer,  808.  Which  two  principles  will  secure  us  in  all  our  actions, 
whether  they  be  considered, 

I.  As  true,  808.  The  folly  of  a  sinner  presuming  upon  Ood's  merty,  310. 
Or  relying  upon  a  future  repentance,  311.    Or  whether  supposed, 

n.  As  only  probable,  813.  Ko  man,  in  most  temporal  concerns,  atts  upOn 
surer  grounds  than  of  probability,  313.  And  self-preservation  will  oblige  a 
man  to  undergo  a  lesser  evil  to  secure  himself  from  the  probability  of  a 
greater,  814.  Probability  supposes  that  a  thing  may  or  may  not  be;  both 
which  are  examined  with  relation  to  a  Aittire  state, '814. 

m.  As  false,  816.  Undtr  this  supposition  the  virtuous  walketh  more 
surely  than  the  wicked,  with  reference  to  temporal  enjoyments :  reputation, 
il6,  quietness,  317,  heUth,  818.  Answer  to  an  objection,  that  many  sinairB 
enjoy  all  these,  319. 

Thence  we  may  perceive  (he  folly  of  atheistical  persons,  880,  and  learn  to 
walk  uprightly,  as  the  best  ground  for  our  -present  and  Atture  happiness,  888. 

SERMON  xnr. 

or  TBI   SVPBBLATIVB   LOVK   OF   ^ttiST  'tO    BtS   BiSCtPLkS. 

ioBB  ZV.  16. 

Henerforth  I  call  you  not  'utvantt;  fir  thi  unmnt  kitom  not  what  hii  lord  dmthf 
but  I  have  called  you  Jriend»,J^  oU  tkingi  that  I  h^v  heard  of  my  Futhar, 
he^  ImadihwitnuettO'you,    P.  884. 

The  superlative  loVe  of  Christ  appears  in  the  several  degrees  of  his  Madaisis 

to  man,  before  he  was  created,  384;  when  created,  t6.;  when  fhllen,  886; 

'  whom  even  he  not  only  spared,  but,  from  the  number  of  subjects,  took  into 

the  retinue  of  his  servilnts,  and  further  advanced  to  the  privilege  of  a  Mead, 

ib.    The  difference  between  which  two  appellations  is  this :  * 

L  That  a  senrant  is  for  the  most  part,  1.  Unacquainted  with  his  iMstel^s 


toifBSv.S9ft»  1U  lUstrminad  wiih  a  dageneniaS'  aine  of  mmd«;l|7.  8.  Iiida«4 
^■cit^  a  mtxetmtf  diapotition,  %%7, 

TL  lliat  a  finciid  is  bUssed  with  maay  priTileges;  as,  1.  Freedom  o(^ 
access,  S38»  Si  Fa?oarable  construction  of  all  passages,  829.  8.  Sjrmpathy  i% 
jo7  and  gritt,  881.  4.  Communication  of  secreu,  888*  fi^  Oounael  and  aArk/^r, 
1M.    C  Qonataaej.and  perpetuity,  885. 

In  every  oiw  of  which  particulars,  the  excellency  of  Christ's  friendshi]^. 
shiainf  lbrtlv.886^  we  may  leam  the  high  ^dva^tage  of  true  pie^,  337. 

SERMQNS  XV.  XVI. 

A^AnrsT  Love  Bxm^aAnT  paAjias, 

ECCLBS.  T«  8. 

Bt  noi  nuk  with  fAy  mundhf  tmd  Ut  noi  tkmt  heoft  bt  hoitf  to  mUm  amy  tkmg  bifan 
Oed;  fir  Gcd  u  in  htmemf  amd  tkmt  tiptm  mrtK;  tkgnfin  kt  tky  fserdi  b§  fmok 

Solomon  having  been  spoken  to  by  God  himself,  and  so  the  fittest  to  teach 
us  how  to  speak  to  God,  here  observes  to  us,  that  when  we  ar^  in  God's 
house,  we  are  more  especially  in  his  presence ;  that  this  ought  to  create  a 
reverence  in  our  addresses  to  him,  and  that  this  reverence  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  government  of  our  expressions,  240; 
the  two  great  joint  ingredients  of  prayer,  ib*    Of  which. 

The  first  is,  premeditation  of  thought,  846. 

The  second  is,  ordering  of  our  words  by  pertinence  and  brevity  of  ex- 
pression, 856. 

Because  prayer  prevails  upon  God; 

Not  as  it  does  with  men  bv  way  of  information,  841 ;  persua^B*  i^*;  impof^ 
twily,  ib^    An  objection  to  this  last  is  answered,  844. 

Bat'a^  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  that  condition  upon, which  God  dispenseth  hia 
blessiiigs  to  mankind,  848.    An  objection  to  this  is  removed,  t^ 

As  it  is  most  properly  an  act  of  dependence  upon  God,  844 ;  a  dependence 
not  namral,  but  moial ;  for  else  it  would  belong  mdifierently  lo  the  wicked  as 
well  as  to  the  just,  i&. 

L  Premeditation  ought  to  respect,  1.  The  object  of  our  prayers;  God  aM, 
his  divine  perfections,  846.  8.  The  matter  of  our  prayers,  847 ;  either,  things 
of  absolute  necessity,  as  the  virtues  of  a  pious  life;  or  of  unquestionable 
charity,  as  the  innocent  comforts  of  it,  848.  8.  The  order  and  disposition  of  our 
prajrers,  849 :  by  excluding  every  thing  which  may  seem  irreverent,  incohereatt 
and  impertinent;  absurd  and  irration^ ;  rude,  slight,  and  careless,  849. 

Therefore  all.  Christian  churches  have  governed  their  public  worship  by  a 
Utnrgy  or  set  form  of  prayer,  860*    Which  wi^  of  praying  is,  truly. 

To  pray  by  Uie  spirit ;  that  is,  with  the  heart,  not  hypocritically;  and  accordr 
ing  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  God*s  Holy  Spirit,  not  unwarnMitabj^,  or  by  a  pre- 
tence to  immediate  inspiration,  85L 

Not  to  stint,  but  help  and  enlarge  the  spirit  of  prayer,  858;  for  the  soolt 
heing  of  a  limited  nature,  cannot  at  the  same  time  supply  two  distinct  facul* 
ties  to  the  same  height  of  operation;  words  are  the  work  of  the  brain ;  and, 
devotion,  properly  Uie  business  of  the  heart,  indispensably  required  in 
prayer,  858. 

whereas  on  the  contrary,  extemporary  prayers  stint  the  spirit,  by  calling 
off  the  faculties  of  the  soul  from  dealing  with  the  heart  both  in  the  minister 
imd  in  the  people,  858.  And  besides,  they  are  prone  to  encourage  pride  an4) 
ostentation,  854 ;  faction  and  sedition,  355. 

IL  Brevity  of  expression  the  greatest  perfection  of  speech,  856 ;  anthor- 
ixed  by  both  divine,  ^  and  human  examples,  858;  suited  best  to  the 
modesty,  856,  discretion,  ib^  and  respect  nMuired  in  all  snppliants,  866^ 
b  still  further  enforced  in  our  addresses  to  God  by  these  argumenta,  860: 
If  T^iat  611.  thii  iwyam  fi^r  prolix^Qr  of  tpflfc^  with,  qnm  cc6ie  tp  be.ap  wbea 
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we  pray  tD  Ood,  ib,  %.  That  there  are  but  few  things  necessary  to  be 
prayed  for,  364.  8.  That  the  person  who  prays  cannot  keepnp  the  same  fer- 
Tonr  and  attention  in  a  long  as  in  a  short  prayer,  265.  4.  That  shortness  of 
speech  is  the  most  natural  and  lively  way  of  expressing  the  utmost  agonies 
or  the  soni,  266.  5.  That  we  have  examples  in  scripture  both  of  brevity  and 
prolixity  of  speech  in  prayer,  as  of  brevity  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  267;  the 
practice  of  it  in  our  Saviour  himself,  ib,;  the  success  of  it  in  several  in- 
stances ;  as  of  the  leper,  of  the  blind  man,  and  of  the  publican,  268.  Whereas 
the  heathens  aiid  the  pharisees,  the  grand  instances  of  idolatry  and  hypocrisy, 
are  noted  for  prolixity,  268. 

By  these  rules  we  may  judge,  1.  Of  our  church's  excellent  liturgy;  for  its 
brevity  and  fulness,  for  the  frequent  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  name  and 
some  great  attribute  of  Ood;  for  its  alternate  responses,  which  thing  pro- 
perly denominates  it  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  269 :  for  appointing  even  a 
form  of  prayer  before  sermons,  270.  2.  Of  the  dissenters'  prayers,  always 
notable  for  length  and  tautology,  incoherence  and  confusion,  271. 

And,  after  this  comparison,  pronounce  our  liturgy  the  greatest  treasure  of 
rational  devotion ;  and  pray  God  would  vouchsafe  long  to  continue  to  us  the 
use  of  it,  272. 

SERMONS  XVII.  XVIII. 

w 
or  THB  ■BlirOVS   BVtLT  OF  TAKIHS   PLBASVBX  ZV   OTHXB  MBB's   BIBS. 

ROMABS  I.  82. 

Who  knowing  thi  judgmtfU  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  tuch  thingi  art  worthy 
of  death,  not  only  do  the  eame,  but  have  pleoiure  tti  them  that  do  them.     P.  273. 

The  sin  of  taking  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins  is  not  only  distinct  from, 
but  also  much  greater  than  all  those  others  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  cata- 
logue, 273.  To  arrive  at  which  pitch  of  sinning  there  is  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty, 276 ;  because  every  %ian  has  naturally  a  distinguishing  sense  of  good 
and  evil,  and  an  inward  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  aAer  the  doing  of 
either,  and  cannot  quickly  or  easily  extinguish  this  principle,  but  by  another 
inferior  principle  gratified  with  objects  contrary  to  the  former,  274,  276. 
And  consequently  no  man  is  quickly  or  easily  brought  to  take  pleasure  in  his 
own,  much  less  in  other  men's  sins,  276.    Of  which  sin, 

I.  The  causes  are,  1.  The  commission  of  the  same  sins  in  one's  own  per- 
son, 276.  2.  The  commission  of  them  against  the  full  conviction  of  con- 
science, 277.  8.  The  continuance  in  them,  279.  4.  The  inseparable  poor- 
spiritedness  of  guilt,  which  is  less  uneasy  in  company,  280.  6.  A  peculiar 
unaccountable  malignity  of  nature,  282. 

XL  The  reasons  why  the  guilt  of  that  sin  is  so  great,  are,  1.  That  there  is 
natn rally  no  motive  to  tempt  men  to  it,  284.  2.  That  the  nature  of  this  sin  is 
boundless  and  unlimited,  286.  8.  That  this  sin  includes  in  it  the  guilt  of  many 
preceding  ones,  287. 

in.  The  persons  guilty  of  that  sin  are  generally  such  as  draw  others  to  it, 
289 ;  particularly,  1.  Who  teach  doctrines,  ib^  which  represent  sinful  actions, 
either  as  not  sinful,  290,  or  as  less  sinful  than  they  really  are,  291.  Censure 
of  some  modem  casuists,  292.  2.  Who  allure  men  to  sin  through  formal 
persuasion  or  inflaming  objects,  298.  8.  Who  affect  the  company  of  vicious 
persons,  296.  4.  Who  encourage  others  in  their  sins  by  commendation,  ib^  or 
preferment,  296. 

Lastly,  die  effects  of  this  sin  are,  1.  Upon  particular  persons;  that  it 
quit|e  depraves  the  natural  frame  of  the  heart,  297;  it  indisposes  a  man  to 
repent  of  it,  298;  it  grows  the  more,  as  a  man  lives  longer,  t6.;  it  will  damn 
more  surely,  because  many  are  damned  who  never  arrived  to  this  pitch,  300. 
2.  Upon  communities  of  men;  that  it  propagates  the  practice  of  any  sin, 
till  it  becomes  national,  ib, ;  especially  where  great  sinners  make  their  depend- 
ents their  proselytes,  801,  and  the  follies  of  the  young  carry  with  them  the 
approbation  of  the  old,  ib.    This  the  reason  of  the  late  increase  of  vice,  302. 
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SERMON  XIX. 

SinrXBB   IinZCUBABLI   FBOX   HATUBAL  BBLISIOV  OBLT. 

ROKABB  I.  20. 

So  that  they  are  without  excuee,    P.  303. 

The  apostle  in  this  epistle  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  Jews ;  bat  in  this 
first  chapter  he  deals  with  the  Greeks  and  gentiles,  3<)3,  whom  he  charges  with 
an  inexcusable  sinfnlness,  803.  And  the  charge  contains  in  this  and  in  Uie 
precedent  and  subseqaent  verses, 

L  The  sin  [that  knowing  Godthej  did  not  glorify  him  as  Ood,  ver.  31]? 
Idolatry;  not  that  kind  of  one  which  worships  that  for  God  which  is  not  God; 
bat  the  other,  which  worships  the  trae  GgmI  by  the  meditation  of  corporeal 
lesemblanoes,  904^ 

n.  The  persons  gailty  of  this  sin  [sach  as  professed  themselves  wise,  veFi 
SS]  c  not  the  Gnostics,  bat  the  old  heathen  philosophers,  305. 

UL  The  caase  of  that  sin  [holding  the  trath  in  unrighteonsness,  ver.  18], 
306,  that  the  truths  which  they  were  accountable  for,  viz.  1.  The  being  of  a 
Ood,  907;  3.  That  he  is  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  world,  i6.;  3.  That  he 
is  to  be  worshipped,  ib.;  4.  That  he  is  to  be  worshipped  by  pious  practices,  ib,; 

5.  That  every  deviation  from  duty  is  to  be  repented  of^  t^.;  cC  That  every  guilty 
person  is  obnoxioas  to  punishment,  308 ; 

Were  by  them  held  in  unrighteousness,  1.  By  not  acting  up  to  what  they 
knew,  308.  %  By  not  improving  those  known  principles  into  proper  conse- 
quences, 309.    3.  By  concealing  what  they  knew,  310. 

IV.  The  judgment  passed  upon  them  [that  they  were  without  excuse, 
ver.  20],  312 ;  that  they  were  unfit  not  only  for  a  pardon,  but  even  for  a  plea, 
313.    Because, 

1.  The  freedom  of  the  will,  which  they  generally  asserted,  excluded  them 
from  the  plea  of  unwillingness,  313.  2.  The  knowledge  of  their  understand- 
ing excluded  them  from  the  plea  of  ignorance,  314. 

From  all  these  we  may  consider, 

1.  The  great  meroy  of  God  in  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  315.  ^ 

2.  The  deplorable  condition  of  obstinate  sinners  under  it,  317. 

SERMON  XX. 

ov  a  wobtht  pbxpabatloir  fob  tib  sacbaxxitt  ov  tbx  buckabist. 

Matt,  xxvix.  12. 

jind  he  eaith  unto  him.  Friend,  how  cameet  thou  hither,  not  having  a  wedding" 

garment  f    P.  318. 

The  design  of  this  parable,  under  the  circumstantial  passages  of  a  wed- 
ding's royal  solemnly,  is  to  set  forth  the  free  ofier  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews 
first,  and,  upon  their  refusal,  to  the  gentiles,  318.  But  it  may  be  more  pecn- 
liarly  applied  to  the  holy  Eucharist;  which  not  only  by  analogy,  but  with 
proprieQr  of  speech,  and  from  the  very  ceremony  of  breaking  breful,  may  very 
well  be  called  a  wedding-supper,  319 ;  to  the  worthy  participation  whereof 
there  is  indispensably  required  a  suitable  and  sufficient  preparation,  320.  In 
which  these  conditions  are  required ; 

1.  That  the  preparation  be  habitual,  323. 

2.  That  it  be  also  actual,  325 ;  of  which  the  principal  ingredients  are,  1. 
Self-examination,  327;  2.  Repentance,  328;  3.  Prayer,  329;  4.  Fasting,  330; 

6.  Alms-giving,  331;   6.  Charitable  temper  of  mind,  332;   7.  Reading  and 
meditation,  333. 

[The  reverend  author  seemed  to  have  designed  another  discourse  upon  thi^ 
text,  because  in  this  sermon  he  only  despatches  the  first  part,  viz.  The  necea- 
sity  of  preparation ;  but  proceeds  not  to  the  second,  viz.  That  God  is  a  severe 
aaimadverter  upon  tach  as  partake  without  auch  a  preparation,  320.] 
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SERMON  XXI. 

thb  vatal  ixpostum  altd  forcb  of  w0bd8. 

Isaiah  t.  20. 
Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  etnL    P.  334. 

[VoL  ii.  Serm.  xxix.  p.  600.    Serm.  xxx.  p.  619.    Vol.  iii.  Serm.  i.] 

Here  a  woe  is  denounced  against  those,  not  only  in  particular,  who  judi- 
cially pronounce  the  guilty  innocent,  and  the  innocent  guilty ;  but,  in  general, 
who,  by  abusing  men's  minds  with  false  notions,  make  e?il  pass  for  good, 
and  good  for  evil,  334.  And  in  the  examination  of  this  vile  practice  it  will  be 
accessary, 

L  To  examine  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  what  they  are,  and  upon  what 
they  are  founded,  viz.  Upon  the  conformity  or  unconformity  to  right  reason, 
336.  Not  upon  the  opinion,  337,  or  laws  of  men,  ib. ;  because  then,  1.  The 
same  action  under  the  same  circumstances  might  be  both  morally  good  and 
morally  evil,  339.  2.  The  laws  could  neither  be  morally  good  nor  evil,  ib, 
8.  The  same  action  might  be  in  respect  of  the  divine  law,  commanding  it, 
morally  good ;  and,  of  a  human,  forbidding  it,  morally  evil,  ib. 

But  that  the  nature  of  good  and  evil  is  founded  upon  a  ju$  naturale,  ante- 
cedent to  all  jut  pontivum,  may  be  exemplified  in  those  two  moral  duties, 
towards  God  and  towards  one's  neighbour,  340. 

n.  To  show  the  way  how  good  and  evil  operate  upon  men's  minds,  viz.  by 
their  respective  names  or  appellations,  841. 

ni.  To  show  the  mischief  arising  from  the  misapplication  of  names,  342. 
For  since,  1.  The  generality  of  men  are  absolutely  governed  by  words  and 
names,  342.  And,  2.  Chiefly  in  matter  of  good  and  evil,  346 ;  which  are 
comihonly  taken  upon  trust,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  affinity  between  vice 
and  virtue,  346 ;  and  of  most  men's  inability  to  judge  exactly  of  things,  t6. 
Thence  may  be  inferred  the  comprehensive  mischief  of  this  misapplication, 
by  which  man  is  either,  1.  deceived,  348 ;  or,  2.  misrepresented,  349. 

Lastly,  To  assign  several  instances,  wherein  those  mischievous  eflfects  do 
actually  show  themselves.    Vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

I.  In  religion  and  church,  601 ;  such  as  calling,  1.  The  religion  of  the  church 
of  England,  popery,  602;  which  calumny  is  confuted,  from  the  carriage 
of  the  church  of  Rome  towards  the  church  of  England,  603 ;  and  from  the 
church  of  England's  denying  the  chief  articles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  603 ; 

2.  Schismatics,  true  protestants,  607;  against  whom  it  is  proved,  that  they 
and  the  papists  are  not  such  irreconcilable  enemies  as  they  pretend  to  be,  607. 

3.  The  last  subversion  of  the  church,  reformation,  610;  which  mistaken 
word  turned  the  monarchy  into  an  anarchy,  610;  4.  The  execution  of  the  laws, 
persecution,  611 ;  by  which  sophistry  the  great  disturbers  of  our  church  pass 
for  innocent,  and  the  laws  are  made  the  only  malefactors,  611;  6.  Base  com- 
pliance and  half-conformity,  moderation,  612,  both  in  church  governors,  613, 
and  civil  magistrates,  614. 

A  terrible  instance  of  pulpit-impostors  seducing  the  minds  of  men,  617. 

II.  In  the  civil  government,  620, 622  (with  an  apology  for  a  clergyman's 
treating  upon  this  subject,  620) ;  such  as  calling,  1.  Monarchy,  arbitrary 
power,  623;  2.  The  prince's  friends,  evil  counsellors,  626;  3.  The  enemies 
ix>th  of  prince  and  people,  public  spirits,  628;  4.  Malicious  and  ambitious 
designs,  liberty  and  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  631.  Together 
with  a  discovery  of  the  several  fallacies  couched  under  those  words,  626,  627, 
629,  632. 

The  necessity  of  reflecting  frequently  upon  the  great  long  rebellion,  633. 

III.  In  private  interests  of  particular  persons,  vol.  iii.  3 ;  such  as  calling, 
1.  Revenge,  a  sense  of  honour,  3;  2.  Bodily  abstinence  with  a  demure 
affected  countenance,  piety  and  mortification,  6;  3.  Unalterable  malice,  con- 
stancy, 7 ;  4.  A  temper  of  mind  resolved  not  to  cringe  and  fawn,  pride,  and 
morosity,  and  ill-nature,  8 ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  flattery  and  easy  simplicity, 
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and  good  fellowship,  good-nature,  10;  6.  Pragmatical  meddling  with  oflier 
men's  matters,  fitness  for  business,  11.  Add  to  these,  the  calling  covetousness, 
good  husbandry,  13,  prodigality,  liberality,  13,  justice,  cruelty,  and  cowardice, 
mercy,  13. 

A  general  sunrey  and  recollection  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  immense 
subject,  13. 

SERMON  XXn. 

FBBTBimoV   OF  BIST  Alt   IITTALUABLB  XBBCT. 

1  Saxvbl  xxt.  33,  33. 

Jtnd  Dcnid  naid  to  Jhigml,  Bluttd  he  tht  Lord  Ood  of  Israel^  who  ieni  th§t 
thii  day  to  mut  me,  jSnd  hlnttd  be  thy  admce,  and  bleued  be  thtm,  who  hui 
kept  me  thii  day  from  coming  to  thed  blood,  and  from  avenging  mytelf  with  my  own 
hand.    P.  351. 

This  is  David's  retractation  of  his  revenge  resolved  upon  an  insolent  wealthy 
rustic,  who  had  most  unthankfuUy  rejected  his  request  with  railing  at  his  per- 
son and  messengers,  361.    From  which  we  may, 

I.  Observe  the  greatness  of  sin-preventing  mercy,  353.  Which  appears, 
1.  From  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  sinner,  before  that  mercy  prevents 
him,  352.  3.  From  the  cause  of  that  mercy,  which  is  God's  free  grace,  355. 
8.  From  the  danger  of  sin  unprevented;  which  will  then  be  certainly  com- 
mitted ;  and,  in  such  deliberate  commission,  there  is  a  greater  probability  that 
it  will  not,  than  that  it  will  be  pardoned,  356 ;  because  every  commission 
hardens  the  soul  in  that  sin,  and  disposes  the  soul  to  proceed  further,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  sinner's  power  to  repent,  357.  4.  From  the  advantages  of  the 
prevention  of  sin  above  those  of  the  pardon  of  it,  358;  which  are  the  clearness 
of  a  man's  condition,  ib^  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  359. 

n.  Make  several  useful  applications,  360.  As,  1.  To  learn  how  vastly 
greater  the  pleasure  is  upon  the  forbearance,  than  in  the  commission  of  sin, 
360.  2.  To  find  out  the  disposition  of  one's  heart  by  this  sure  criterion,  with 
what  ecstasy  he  receives  a  spiritual  blessing,  360.  3.  To  be  content,  and  thank- 
fully to  acquiesce  in  any  condition  and  under  the  severest  passages  of  provi* 
dence,  363 ;  with  relation  to  health,  i6.,  reputation,  t^.,  and  wealth,  868. 

SERMONS  XXm.  XXIV. 

AV   ACC017ST  OV  THB   VATVBB    AHD   XXASUBBS   OF  COirSCIB!rCB. 

1  JOUB   III.  21. 

•       Behvedf  if  ow  heart  condemn  us  not,  we  have  confidence  towarde  God.    P.  865,  388. 

It  is  of  great  moment  and  difficulty  to  be  rationally  satisfied  about  the  estate 
of  one's  soul,  365 ;  in  which  weighty  concern  we  ought  not  to  rely  upon  such 
uncertain  rules,  t6.,  as  these :  1.  The  general  esteem  of  the  world,  t6.  3.  The 
judgment  of  any  casuist,  866.  8.  The  absolution  of  any  priest,  368.  4.  The 
external  profession  even  of  a  true  religion,  369. 

But  a  man's  own  heart  and  conscience,  above  all  other  thiDgs,are  able  tog^ve 
him  confidence  towards  God,  370.    In  order  to  which  we  must  know, 

I.  How  the  heart  or  conscience  ought  to  be  informed,  371,  viz.  by  right  rea- 
son and  scripture,  372,  and  endeavouring  to  employ  the  utmost  of  our  ability, 
to  get  the  clearest  knowledge  of  our  duly ;  and  thus  to  come  to  that  confidence, 
which,  though  it  amounts  not  to  an  infallible  demonstration,  yet  is  a  rational, 
well-grounded  hope,  ib, 

II.  By  what  means  we  may  get  our  hearts  thus  informed,  374,  viz.  1.  By  a 
careful  attention  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  natural  morality,  i6.  2.  By  a 
tender  regard  to  every  pious  motion  of  God's  Spirit,  376.  3.  By  a  study  of  the 
revealed  word  of  God,  877.  4.  By  keeping  a  frequent  and  impartial  account 
wiilt  our  conscience*  878. 
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With  this  eantion,  lest  either,  on  the  one  side,  ererjr  doabting  maj  orer- 
•dirow  onr  confldence ;  or,  on  the  other,  a  hare  silence  of  conscience  raise  it 
•loo  much,  380. 

ni.  Whence  the  testimony  of  conscience  is  so  authentic,  384,  viz.  1.  Because 
it  is  commissioned  to  this  office  by  God  himself,  ib.:  and  Uiere  is  examined  the 
absurdity  and  impertinence,  386,  the  impudence  and  impiety  of  false  pretences 
of  conscience,  390 ;  such  particularly  as  those  of  schismatical  dissenters,  380, 
who  oppose  the  solemn  usages  of  our  church ;  the  necessity  of  which  is  founded 
upon  sound  reason,  ib.  2.  Because  it  is  quick-sighted,  393,  tender  and  sensible, 
304,  exactly  and  severely  impartial,  306. 

IV.  Some  particular  instances,  wherein  this  confidence  suggested  by  con- 
science exerts  itself,  306,  viz.  1.  In  our  addresses  to  God  by  prayer,  ib. 
%,  At  the  time  of  some  notable  sharp  trial,  307;  as  poverty,  308»  calvmny  a&d 
disgrace,  t&.    3.  Above  all  others,  at  the  time  of  death,  300. 


SERMON  XXY. 

na  Bocrmnra  ov  msbit  ssatbb. 

Job  XXII.  3. 

CamamambtpnfitabUtoQcdf    P.  404^ 

It  is  an  impossible  thing  for  man  to  merit  of  God,  404.    And  although, 

L  Men  are  naturally  prone  to  persuade  themselves  they  can  merit,  406; 
because, 

1.  They  natnnlly  place  too  high  a  value  upon  themsehres  and  perCnm- 
•Bces,  400 ; 

3.  They  measure  their  apprehensions  of  God  by  what  they  observe  of 
worldfy  princes,  407 ;  yet, 

n.  Such  a  persuasion  is  (hlse  and  absurd,  406,  because  the  conditions  required 
in  merit  are  wanting:  viz. 

1.  That  the  action  be  not  due,  406.  But  man  lies  under  an  indispensable 
obligation  of  duty  to  God,  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  God's  creature,  400,  and 
servant,  410,  and  by  God's  positive  law,  411. 

S.  That  the  action  may  add  to  the  state  of  the  uerson  of  whom  it  is  to  merit 
41 1.  But  God  is  a  perfect  being,  wanting  no  supply,  418 ;  and  man  is  an  incon 
siderable  creature,  beholden  for  every  thing  to  eveiy  pan  of  the  creation,  ib. 

3.  That  the  action  and  reward  may  be  of  an  equal  value,  413 ;  which  cannoC 
be  in  the  best  of  our  religious  performances,  414;  notwithstanding  the  popi^ 
distinction  between  merit  of  condignity  and  congruity,  ib. 

4.  That  (he  action  be  done  by  tiM  man's  sole  power,  without  the  help  of  him 
of  whom  he  is  to  merit,  416.  But  God  worketh  in  us  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to 
will  ib. 

in.  This  persuasion  hadi  been  the  fomidatkNi  of  great  oomptioiis  in  religion, 

417;  viSn  F^elagianism,  tk,  and  popery,  410. 
But  though  we  are  not  able  lo  merit,  yet, 
IV.  This  ought  not  to  discourage  our  obedience,  410.    Since, 
1.  A  beggar  may  ask  an  alms,  which  he  cannot  claim  as  his  due,  4S0l 
3.  God's  immutable  veracity  and  promisa  will  oblige  him  to  reward  o«r  \ 

eere  obedianoe,  430. 

SERMON  XXVL 

•v  Tua  ueuT  wrranr  ra. 

hOMM  XI.  3ft. 

TAf  Imd  tJknfin  thmt  tkt  hghi  wkkii  i$  m  am  hi  mat  dmrtmmL    P.  433. 


The  light  within  ss,  or  right  reaaoa,  is  o«r  eonaeienea,  whose  duties  are  to 
inform  and  to  oblige ;  which  is  capable  of  beinf  tmad  iMa  telBMtt{  iTfUf 
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considerable  evil,  and  a  great  danger  of  falling  into  it,  423.  TIm  catise  of  this 
light's  being  darkened  is, 

I.  In  general;  every  thing  which  either  defiles  the  conscience,  426,  or 
weakens  it  by  patting  a  bias  upon  its  judging  facalty,  428. 

IL  In  particular ;  every  kind  and  degree  of  sin  considered, 

1.  In  the  act,  428.  And  thus  every  commission  of  any  great  sin  darkens  die 
conscience,  429. 

2.  In  the  habit,  430.  And  thus  the  repeated  practice  of  sin  puts  out  its 
light,  ib» 

3.  In  the  principle,  431.  And  ttkus  erery  vicious  affection  perverts  (he 
judging,  and  darkens  the  discerning  power  of  conscience,  431.  Buch  as,  1. 
Sensuality,  432 ;  by  the  false  pleasures  of  lust,  433,  of  intemperance,  434* 
2.  Covetousness,  436.  3.  Ambition  or  pride,  436;  and  many  others  besideSy 
438. 

Thence  a  man  may  learn  what  he  is  to  avoid,  that  he  may  have  a  clear, 
impartial,  and  right  judging  conscience,  438. 


SERMON  XXVn. 

OT  zovivo  cm  xvxxzss. 
Mjltthsw  v.  44. 

BtU  I  mnf  unto  yon,  Lowe  iftmr  enemies.    P.  440. 

The  duty  here  enjoined  by  Christ  is  not  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  440.  For  the  matter  of  all  the 
commandments,  except  the  fourth,  is  of  natural,  moral  right,  t6.;  and  there  ia 
no  addition  of  any  new  precepts,  but  only  of  some  particular  instances  of 
duty,  441 ;  with  an  answer  to  some  objections  concerning  the  commands  of 
loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  442,  and  laying  down  our  life  for  our  brother, 
443.  Then  it  is  proved,  that  Christ  opposed  not  Moses'  law  as  faulty  or 
imperfect,  but  only  the  comments  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  upon  or  rather 
against  it,  444.  Among  the  duties  here  enjoined  by  Christ,  is  to  love  our 
enemies,  446 :  by  which, 

I.  Negatively,  446,  is  not  meant 

1.  A  fair  deportment  and  amicable  language,  446. 

2.  Fair  promises,  447. 

3.  A  few  kind  offices,  448.    But, 
n.  Positively,  449,  is  meant, 

1.  A  discharging  the  mind  of  all  the  leaven  of  malice,  449. 

2.  The  doing  aU  real  offices  of  kindness  that  opportunity  shall  lay  in  the 
way,  460. 

3.  The  pra3ring  for  them,  451. 

All  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  due  care  of  defending  and  securing 
ourselves  against  them,  452. 

IIL  This  love  of  enemies  may  be  enforced  by  many  arguments  drawn 
from 

1.  Their  condition ;  as  they  are  joined  with  us  in  the  eomnrunity  of  the 
tame  nature,  468 ;  or  (as  it  may  happen)  of  the  same  religion,  iL,  or  as  tbeif 
may  be  capable,  if  not  of  being  made  friends,  yet  of  being  shamed  and  lei^ 
dered  inexcusable,  464. 

2.  The  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  454. 

3.  The  great  example  of  our  Saviour,  455 ;  and  that  of  a  king,  upon  tiie 
commemoration  of  whose  nativity  and  return  this  sermon  was  preached, 
466. 

Lastly,  because  this  duty  is  so  difficult,  we  ought  to  beg  Qod's  assistance 
against  the  opposition  which  flesh  and  blood  will  niake  to  it,  456. 
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SERMON  XXVIII. 

VlXfB  rOUVDATIOVf   BKMOTBD,  AXD  TBVB   OVSB  LAID 

Mattbbw  tii.  26,  27. 

jind  every  one  that  heetreth  then  tayinge  of  mtne,  and  doeth  them  noi,  ehall  be 
Hkened  to  a  fooUth  putn,  which  built  hie  houte  upon  the  sand:  and  the  rain 
descended f  and  the  fioods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house; 
and  it  fell :   and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.    P.  458. 

Oar  Saviour  teaches  us  not  to  build  upon  a  deceitful  bottom,  in  the  great 
business  of  our  eternal  happiness,  459 ;  but  only  upon  practice  and  obedience : 
because, 

I.  That  is  the  best  and  surest  foundation,  459 ;  being, 

1.  The  only  thing  that  can  mend  our  corrupt  nature,  459. 

2.  The  highest  perfection  of  our  nature,  460. 

3.  The  main  end  of  religion,  460 ;  as  the  designs  of  it  in  this  world  are  the 
honour  of  God,  461 ;  and  the  advantage  of  society,  ib, 

n.  All  other  foundations  are  false,  462 ;  such  as 

1.  A."  naked  unoperative  faith,  462. 

2.  The  goodness  of  the  heart  and  honesty  of  intention,  463. 

3.  Party  and  singularity,  464 ;  because  the  piety  of  no  party  can  sanctify 
its  proselytes,  465 ;  and  such  an  adhesion  to  a  party  carries  with  it  much  of 
spiritual  pride  in  men,  who  naturally  have  a  desire  of  preeminence,  and  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  such  as  are  not  of  their  own  way,  i(. 

ni.  Such  false  foundations,  upon  trial,  will  be  sure  to  fall,  466 ;  which  is 
shown  from 

1.  The  devil's  force  and  opposition,  466 ;  which  is  sudden  and  unexpected, 
ib, ;  furious  and  impetuous,  467 ;  restless  and  importunate,  ib. 

2.  The  impotence  and  non-resistance  of  the  soul,  469 ;  which  is  frequently 
unprepared,  weak,  and  inconstant,  468,  469. 

lY.  The  fall  will  be  very  great,  469;  being  scandalous  and  difiusive,  ib.; 
hardly  and  very  rarely  recoverable,  470. 

Therefore  no  man  must  venture  to  build  his  salvation  upon  false  and  sinking 
grounds,  470 ;  but  only  upon  such  terms  as  Ood  will  deal  with  him,  viz.,  a 
perfect  obedience,  471. 

SERMON  XXIX. 

A   TBVB   ITATB   ABD   ACCOUBT   OV  THB  PLBA  OF  A  TBBDBm   COBfCIBVOB. 

1  ComiBTHiAirf  VIII.  12. 

But  loAffi  ye  tin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin 

against  Christ.     P.  473. 

The  apostle  treateth  of  a  weak  conscience  in  new  converts  from  Judaism 
[in  Rom.  xiv.]  and  from  heathenism  [here]  473,  in  these  words ;  towards  the 
understanding  of  which  we  must  know, 

L  What  a  weak  conscience  is,  475;  not  that  which  is  improperly  called 
tender,  t^.,  but  the  weakness  here  spoken  of  is  opposed  to  faith,  476 ;  and 
implies, 

1.  The  ignorance  of  some  action's  lawfulness,  476 ;  not  wilful,  but  such  a 
one  as  is  excusable,  and  the  object  of  pity,  ib.,  arising  from  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  understanding,  or  from  the  want  of  opportunity  or  means  of 
knowledge,  477. 

2.  The  suspicion  of  some  action's  unlawfulness,  478. 

8.  A  religious  abstinence  from  the  use  of  that  thing,  of  the  unlawfulness 
whereof  it  is  ignorant  or  suspicious,  478. 
n.  How  such  a  weak  conscience  is  wounded,  479 ;  viz. 
1.  By  being  grieved  and  robbed  of  its  peace,  479. 
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S.  By  being  emboldened  to  act  against  its  present  persuasion,  479 ;  either 
through  example,  ib.,  or  through  a  command,  with  the  conjanctkHL  cf  some 
reward  or  penalty,  480,  descending  from  a  private  or  a  public  person,  tk 

ni.  Wc  may  thence  infer : 

1.  That  none  having  been  brought  ap  and  long  continued  in  the  communion 
of  a  true  church,  having  withal  the  use  of  his  reason,  can  justly  plead  weakness 
of  conscience,  481. 

2.  That  such  a  weakness  can  upon  no  sufficient  ground  be  continued  in,  483. 
9.  That  the  plea  of  it  ought  not  to  be  adSiitted  in  prejudice  of  the  laws, 

which  are  framed  for  the  good  not  of  any  particular  persons,  but  of  the  com- 
munity, 484.  For  the  ill-consequences  would  be,  that  there  could  be  no  limits 
assigned  to  this  plea,  485,  nor  any  evidence  of  its  sincerity,  ib^  and  this  would 
absolutely  bind  the  magisirate*s  hands,  486. 

Besides,  such  pleas  are  usually  accompanied  with  partiality,  487,  and  hypo- 
crisy, such  as  those  of  the  dissenters,  t^.,  which  upon  the  foregoing  reasons 
ought  not  to  be  allowed,  488. 

SERMON  XXX. 

CHaiBTIAiriTT    MTBTKBIOUB,  AVD   THK   WliDOM   OF   GOD    IV   MAKIVO   IT   10. 

1  CORIVTHIASS  II.  7. 

Bul  we  tpeak  the  witdom  of  God  in  a  mystery.     P.  489. 

The  apostle's  design  here  is  to  set  forth  the  transcendent  worth  of  the  gospel 
by  two  qualifications  eminently  belonging  to  it,  489,  viz. 

L  That  is  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  489 ;  a  wisdom  respecting  speculation,  and 
here  principally  relating  to  practice,  i6.;  a  wisdom  as  irresistibly  powerful,  as 
it  is  infallible,  490. 

11.  That  this  wisdom  is  in  a  mystery,  490. 

1.  In  the  nature  of  the  things  treated  of  in  the  Christian  religion,  491 ;  which 
are  of  difficult  apprehension  for  their  greatness,  t6.,  spirituality,  492 ;  strange- 
ness, 493;  as  may  be  exemplified  in  two  principal  articles  of  it,  regeneration, 
494,  and  the  resurrection,  ib. 

2.  In  the  ends  of  it,  495 ;  it  is  as  much  the  design  of  religion  to  oblige  men 
to  believe  the  credenda  as  to  practise  the  agenda;  and  there  is  as  clear  a  leasoa 
for  the  belief  of  the  one,  as  for  the  practice  of  the  other,  t^.  But  their  mystari- 
ousness,  1.  Makes  a  greater  impression  of  awe,  496 ;  2.  Humbles  the  pride  of 
men's  reason,  498 ;  3.  Engages  us  in  a  more  diligent  search,  499 ;  4.  Will,  when 
fully  revealed,  make  part  of  our  happiness  hereafter,  501. 

Thence  we  may  learn  in  such  important  points  of  religion, 

1.  To  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  church  in  general,  and  of  our 
spiritual  guides  in  particular,  502. 

2.  Not  to  conclude  every  thing  impossible,  which  to  our  reason  is  unintel- 
ligible, 504. 

3.  Nor  by  a  vain  presumption  to  pretend  to  clear  up  all  mysteries  in 
religion,  504. 

SERMON  XXXI. 

THE   LIHIAL   DISCSITT   OF  JBSUB   OV   VAZARXTH. 

Rxv.  ZXII.  16. 
Jamtht  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,  and  the  bright  and  morning  star,     P.  507. 

In  this  book  of  mysteries  nothing  is  more  mysterious  than  what  is  contained 
in  these  words,  the  union  of  the  divinity  and  humanity  in  our  Saviour's  person, 
507.    He  is, 

L  In  his  divinity,  the  root  of  David;  having  a  being  before  him,  508;  a  being 
|d^h  had  no  beginning,  equal  to  his  Father :  though  his  divinity  is  denied  by 
pli  Arians ;  and  his  pre-ezistence  to  his  humanity  by  the  Socinians,  508. 
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Q.  In  Us  hvaanity,  the  olforing  <>f  David,  Ml';  bdiig-,  io  8t  Matdiew's 
genealogy,  natarally  the  son  of  David;  and,  in  that  of  8t  Lnke,  legally  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  618. 

in.  The  bright  and  morning  star,  617,  with  relation,  ^ 

L  To  the  nature  of  its  aohstance:  he  was  pore,  without  the  least  imperfec* 
tion,  617; 

%  To  the  manner  of  its  appearance :  he  'appeared  small  in  his  humanity, 
though  he  was  the  great  almighty  Gh>d,  618; 

3.  To  the  quality  of  its  operatidn,  619;  open  and  visible  by  his  light»  chasing 
away  the  heathenish  false  worship,  the  imperfect  one  of  the  Jews,  and -all  pre* 
tended  Messiahs,  618, 6S0;  secret  and  invisible  by  his  influence,  illuminating 
our  judgment,  bending  our  will,  and  at  last  changing  the  whole  man,  691. 

SERMON  XXXn. 

f 

IBSVS  OV   VAXAmiTH   PBOVBD   TBI  TBUX   AHD   OVLT  MBSSIAB. 

JOHV   I.  11. 

Ik  eamt.  to  Att  owm,  tmd  kit  oum  reeewtd  kirn  not,    P.  633. 

* 

No  scripture  has  so  directly  and  immoveably  stood  in  the  way  of  the  several 
opposers  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  as  this  chapter,  683,  whereof  this  text 
is  a  part :  in  which  we  have, 

L  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  684 ;  who, 

1.  Was  the  second  person  in  the  glorious  Trinity,  the  ever  blessed  and 
eternal  Son  of  God,  684. 

%  Came  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  the  incomprehensible  glories  of 
the  Godhead,  687. 

8.  Came  to  the  Jews,  who  were  his  own  by  right  of  consanguinity,  688. 

4.  When  they  were  in  their  lowest  estate,  689 ;  national,  t^^  and  ecclesiastical,    « 
680.    In  which  we  may  consider  the  invincible  strength  and  the  immoveable 
veracity  of  God's  promise,  ib. 

IL  Christ  rejected  by  his  own,  631.    For  the  Jews, 

L  Biceptions  were,  1.  ThtX  he  came  not  as  a  temporal  prince,  638.  8.  That 
he  set  himself  against  Moses'  law,  ib. 

8.  The  unreasonableness  of  which  exceptions  appears  fVom  this:  1.  That  the 
Messiah's  blessings  were  not  to  be  temporal,  633 ;  and  he  himself,  according  to 
all  the  prophecies  of  scripture,  was  to  be  of  a  low,  despised  estate,  634.  8.  That 
Christ  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  and  abrogate  Moses'  law,  636. 

3.  The  Jews  had  great  reasons  to  induce  them  to  receive  him.  For,  1.  All 
the  marks  of  the  Messiah  did  most  eminently  appear  in  him,  636.  8.  His  whole 
behaviour  among  them  was  a  continued  act  of  mercy  and  charity,  637. 

Lastly,  the  Jews  are  not  the  only  persons  concerned  in  this  guilt,  but  also  all 
vicious  Christians,  639. 
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EPISTLE  I^EDICATORY, 


TO 


A  SERMON  PBEACHBD  BEFORE  THE  COURT,  AT  CHRIST  CHURCH  CHAPEL, 

OXFORD. 


TO  THX   RIGHT  HONOURABUB 

EDWARD,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

IX>RD  HIOH-CHARCBLLOR  OF  RHOLAND,  AND  CHAITCRLLOR  OF  THE   URITKB8ITT 
OF  OXOM,  AND  ONE  OF  H18  MAJRSTT's  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRITY-COUNOIL. 

My  Lord, 

Though  to  prefix  so  great  a  name  to  so  mean  a  piece,  seems 
like  enlarging  the  entrance  of  a  house  that  afR)rds  no  reception ;  yet 
since  there  is  nothing  can  warrant  the  publication  of  it,  but  what  can 
also  command  it,  the  work  must  think  of  no  other  patronage  than  the 
same  that  adorns  and  protects  its  author.  Some  indeed  vouch  great 
names,  because  they  think  they  deserve ;  but  I,  because  I  need  such : 
and  had  I  not  more  occasion  than  many  others  to  see  and  converse 
with  your  Lordship's  candour  and  proneness  to  pardon,  there  is  none 
had  greater  cause  to  dread  your  judgment ;  and  thereby,  in  some 
part,  I  venture  to  commend  my  own.  For  all  know,  who  know  your 
Lordship,  that  in  a  nobler  respect  than  either  that  of  government  or 
patronage,  you  represent  and  head  the  best  of  universities,  and  have 
travelled  over  too  many  nations  and  authors  to  encourage  any  one  that 
understands  himself,  to  appear  an  author  in  your  hands,  who  seldom 
read  any  books  to  inform  yourself,  but  only  to  countenance  and  credit 
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them.  But,  my  Lord,  what  is  here  published  pretends  no  instruction, 
but  only  homage :  while  it  teaches  many  of  the  world,  it  only  de- 
scribes your  Lordship,  who  have  made  the  ways  of  labour  and  virtue, 
of  doing,  and  doing  good,  your  business  and  your  recreation,  your 
meat  and  your  drink,  and  I  may  add  also,  your  sleep.  My  Lord, 
the  subject  here  treated  of  is  of  that  nature  that  it  would  seem  but  a 
chimera,  and  a  bold  paradox,  did  it  not  in  the  very  front  carry  an 
instance  to  exemplify  it,  and  so  by  the  dedication  convince  the  world, 
that  the  discourse  itself  was  not  impracticable.  For  such  ever  was, 
and  is,  and  will  be  the  temper  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  that, 
while  I  send  men  for  pleasure  to  religion,  I  cannot  but  expect,  that 
they  will  look  upon  me  as  only  having  a  mind  to  be  pleasant  with 
them  myself;  nor  are  men  to  be  worded  into  new  tempers  or  consti« 
tutions :  and  he  that  thinks  that  any  one  can  persuade,  but  he  that 
made  the  world,  will  find  that  he  does  not  well  understand  it. 

My  Lord,  I  have  obeyed  your  command,  for  such  must  I  account 
your  desire ;  and  thereby  design,  not  so  much  the  publication  of  my 
sermon  as  of  my  obedience :  for,  next  to  the  supreme  pleasure  de- 
scribed in  the  ensuing  discourse,  I  enjoy  none  greater,  than  in  having 
any  opportunity  to  declare  myself, 

Your  Lordship's  very  humble  Servant, 

and  obliged  Chaplain, 

Robert  South. 


SERMONS. 


SERMON  I. 

TttE  WAYS  OF  WISDOM  AAE  WATS  OF  PLUASANTNESS. 
[Preaohed  befon  Um  Court  at  Chmt  Choreh  Chapel.] 

Prov.  m.  17. 
Ber  wayt  art  toays  of  pkastMness. 

The  text,  relating  to  something  going  before,  nmdt  cany  oor 
eye  back  to  the  thirteenth  verse,  where  we  shall  find,  that  the 
thing,  of  which  these  words  arc  affirmed,  is  Wisdom:  a  name 
by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  was  here  pleaasd  to  express  to  us  re- 
ligion, and  thereby  to  tell  the  world,  what  before  it  was  not' 
aware  of,  and  perhaps  will  not  yet  believe,  that  those  two  great 
things  that  so  engross  the  desires  and  designs  of  both  the  nobler ' 
and  ignobler  sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely, 
wisdom  and  pleasure;  and  ^at  the  former  is  the  mrect  way  to 
the  latter,  as  religion  is  to  both. 

That  pleasure  is  man's  chiefest  good  (because  indeed  it  is  the 
perception  of  good  that  is  properly  pleasure),  is  an  assertion  most 
certainly  true,  though,  under  the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not 
only  false,  but  odious :  for,  according  to  this,  pleasure  and  sen- 
suality pass  for  terms  equivalent ;  and,  therefore,  he  that  takes 
it  in  this  sense  alters  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  Sensuality 
is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one  kind,  of  pleasure,  such  a  one  as  it 
is :  for  pleasure,  in  general,  is  the  consec^uent  apprehension  of  a 
suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a  nghtly-disposed  faculty ; 
and  so  must  be  conversant  both  about  the  faculties  of  the  body 
and  of  the  soul  respectively ;  as  being  the  result  of  the  fruitions 
belonging  to  both. 

Now  amongst  those  many  arguments  used  to  press  upon  men 
the  exercise  of  religion,  I  know  none  that  are  like  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful, as  those  mat  answer  and  remove  the  prejudices  that 
generally  possess  and  bar  up  the  hearts  of  men  against  it : 
amongst  which,  there  is  none  so  prevalent  in  truth,  mou^  so 
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little  owned  in  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  man's  pleasures, 
that  it  bereaves  them  of  all  the  sweets  of  conyerse,  dooms  them 
to  an  absurd  and  perpetual  melancholy,  designing  to  make  the 
world  nothing  else  but  a  great  monastery.  With  which  notion 
of  religion,  nature  and  reason  seem  to  hare  great  cause  to  be 
dissati^ed.  For,  since  God  never  created  any  faculty,  either  in 
soul  or  body,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object,  and 
that  in  order  to  its  gratification;  can  we  think  that  religion  was 
designed  only  for  a  contradiction  to  nature?  And,  with  the 
greatest  and  most  irrational  tyranny  in  the  world,  to  tantalize 
and  tie  men  up  firom  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment?  To  place  men  with  the  furious  affections 
of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  very  bosom  of  plenty;  and  then  to 
tell  them,  that  the  envy  of  Providence  has  sealed  up  every  thing 
(hat  is  suitable  under  ue  character  of  unlawful  ?  For  certainly, 
first  to  frame  appetites  fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and  then  to  inter- 
dict them  with  a  ^^  touch  not,  taste  not,"  can  be  nothing  else, 
than  only  to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey  upon  them- 
selves; and  so  to  keep  men  under  the  perpetusd  torment  of  an 
unsatisfied  desire :  a  thing  hugely  contrary  to  the  natural  felicity 
of  the  creature,  and  consequently  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  great  Creator. 

He  therefore  that  would  persuade  men  to  religion,  both  with 
art  and  efficacy,  must  found  the  persuasion  of  it  upon  this,  that 
it  interferes  not  with  any  rational  pleasure,  that  it  bids  nobody 
quit  the  enjoyment  of  any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  prove 
to  him  ought  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  confessed,  when  through  the 
cross  circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or  condition,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pleasure  would  certainly  expose  him  to  a  greater  in- 
convenience, then  religion  bids  him  qmt  it ;  that  is,  it  bids  him 
prefer  the  endurance  of  a  lesser  evil  before  a  greater,  and  nature 
itself  does  no  less.  Religion  therefore  intren^es  upon  none  of 
our  privileges,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures ;  it  may  indeed 
sometimes  conmiand  us  to  changej  but  never  totally  to  ahjwre 
them. 

But  it  is  easily  foreseen,  that  this  discourse  will  in  the  veiy 
beginning  of  it  be  encountered  by  an  argument  firom  experience, 
and  therefore  not  more  obvious  than  strong;  namely,  that  it 
cannot  but  be  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world  for  a  man  thus, 
as  it  were,  even  to  shake  off  himself,  and  to  defy  his  nature,  by 
a  perpetual  thwarting  of  his  innate  appetites  and  desires ;  which 
yet  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  severe  and  impartial  prosecution 
of  a  course  of  piety :  nay,  and  we  have  this  asserted  also,  by 
the  verdict  of  Christ  himself,  who  still  makes  the  disciplines  of 
self-denial  and  the  cross,  those  terrible  blows  to  flesh  and  blood, 
the  indispensable  requisites  to  the  being  of  his  disciples.  All 
which  being  so,  would  not  he  that  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  attempt 
to  persuade  men  to  piety  firom  the  pleasures  of  it,  be  liable  to  that 
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inyectiye  taunt  firom  all  mankind,  that  the  Israelites  gave  to 
Moses :  "  Wilt  thou  put  out  the  eyes  of  this  people  ?"  Wilt  thou 
persuade  us  out  of  our  first  notions?  Wilt  thou  demonstrate, 
that  there  is  any  delight  in  a  cross,  any  comfort  in  violent 
abridgments,  and,  which  is  the  greatest  paradox  of  all,  that  the 
highest  pleasure  is  to  abstain  from  it? 

For  answer  to  «which,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  arguments 
whatsoever  against  experience  are  fallacious ;  and  therefore,  in 
•order  to  the  clearing  of  the  assertion  laid  down,  I  shall  premise 
these  two  considerations : 

1.  That  pleasure  is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  a  relative  thing,  and 
so  imports  a  pecuUar  relation  and  correspondence  to  the  state  and 
c6ndition  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure.  For  as  those 
who  discourse  of  atoms  affirm  that  there  are  atoms  of  all  forms, 
some  round,  some  triangular,  some  square,  and  the  like ;  all 
which  are  continually  in  motion,  and  never  settle  till  they  fall 
into  a  fit  circumscription  or  place  of  the  same  figure :  so  there 
are  the  like  great  diversities  of  minds  and  objects.  Whence  it  is, 
that  this  object,  striking  upon  a  mind  thus  or  thus  disposed,  flies 
off  and  rebounds  without  making  any  impression ;  but  the  same 
luckily  happening  upon  another  of  a  disposition,  as  it  were, 
firamed  for  it,  is  presently  caught  at,  and  greedily  clasped  into 
the  nearest  unions  and  embraces. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  considered,  is  this :  that  the  estate  of 
aU  men  by  nature  is  more  or  less  different  from  that  estate,  into 
which  the  same  persons  do,  or  may  pass,  by  the  exercise  of  that 
which  the  philosophers  called  virtuey  and  into  which  men  are 
much  more  effectually  and  sublimely  translated  by  that  which 
we  call  grace ;  that  is,  by  the  supernatural  over-powering  operation 
of  God's  Spirit.  The  difference  of  which  two  estates  consists 
in  this:  that  in  the  former  the  sensitive  c^petites  rule  and 
domineer;  in  the  latter  the  supreme  faculty  of  the  soul,  called 
reasariy  sways  the  sceptre,  and  acts  the  whole  man  above  the 
irregular  demands  of  appetite  and  affection. 

That  the  distinction  between  these  two  is  not  a  mere  figment, 
framed  only  to  serve  an  hypothesis  in  divinity ;  and  that  there  is 
no  man  but  is  really  under  one,  before  he  is  under  the  other,  I 
shall  prove,  by  showing  a  reason  why  it  is  so,  or  rather  indeed 
why  it  cannot  but  be  so.  And  it  is  this :  because  every  man,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  for  several  years  is  capable  only  of 
exercismg  his  sensitive  faculties  and  desires,  the  use  of  reason 
not  showing  itself  till  about  the  seventh  year  of  his  age;  and 
then  at  length  but,  as  it  were,  dawning  in  very  imperfect  essays 
and  discoveries.  Now  it  being  most  undeniably  evident,  that 
eveiy  faculty  and  power  grows  stronger  and  stronger  by  exercise ; 
is  it  anjr  wonder  at  all,  when  a  man,  for  the  space  of  his  first  six 
years,  and  those  the  years  of  ductility  and  impression,  has  been 
wholly  ruled  by  the  propensions  of  sense,  at  that  age  very  eager 
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and  impetuous;  tliat  then,  after  all,  his  reason  beginning  to 
exert  and  put  forth  itself,  finds  the  man  prepossessed,  and  under 
another  power  ?  So  that  it  has  much  ado,  by  many  little  steps  and 
gradual  conquests,  to  recover  its  prerogative  fix>m  the  usurpations 
of  appetite,  and  so  to  subject  the  whole  man  to  its  dictates ;  the 
difficulty  of  which  is  not  conquered  by  some  men  aU  their  days. 
And  this  is  one  true  ground  of  the  difference  between  a  state 
of  nature  and  a  state  of  grace,  which  some  are  pleased  -to 
scoff  at  in  divinity,  who  thmk  diat  they  confute  all  that  they 
laugh  at,  not  knowing  that  it  may  be  solidly  evinced  by  mere 
reason  and  philosophy. 

These  two  considerations  being  premised,  namely,  that  pleasure 
implies  a  proportion  and  a^ement  to  the  respective  states  and 
conditions  of  men ;  and  that  the  estate  of  men  by  nature  is 
vastly  different  fix>m  the  estate  into  which  grace  or  virtue 
transplants  them ;  all  that  objection  levelled  against  the  foregoing 
assertion  is  very  easily  resolvable. 

For  there  is  no  doubt,  but  a  man,  while  he  resigns  himself  up 
to  the  brutish  guidance  of  sense  and  appetite,  has  no  reUsh  at  all 
for  the  spiritual,  refined  delights  of  a  soul  clarified  by  grace  and 
virtue.  The  pleasures  of  an  angel  can  never  be  the  pleasures  of 
a  hog.  But  ibis  is  the  thing  that  we  contend  for ;  that  a  man, 
having  once  advanced  himself  to  a  state  of  superiority  over  the 
control  of  his  inferior  appetites,  finds  an  infinitely  more  solid 
and  subUme  pleasure  in  the  delights  proper  to  his  reason,  than 
the  same  person  had  ever  conveyed  to  hun  by  the  bare  ministry 
of  his  senses.  His  taste  is  absolutely  changed,  and  therefore  that 
which  pleased  him  formerly,  becomes  flat  and  insipid  to  his 
appetite,  now  grown  more  masculine  and  severe.  For,  as  a^ 
and  maturity  passes  a  real  and  marvellous  change  upon  the  diet 
and  recreations  of  the  same  person ;  so  that  no  man  at  the  years 
and  vigour  of  thirty,  is  either  fond  of  sugar-plums  or  rattles :  in 
like  manner,  when  reason,  by  the  assistance  of  grace,  has  prevailed 
over,  and  out-grown  the  encroachments  of  sense,  the  delights  of 
sensuality  are  to  such  a  one  but  as  a  hobby-horse  woula  be  to 
a  counsellor  of  state ;  or  as  tasteless  as  a  bundle  of  hay  to  a 
hungry  lion.  Every  alteration  of  a  man's  condition  in&llibly  infers 
an  alteration  of  his  pleasures. 

The  Athenians  laughed  the  physiognomist  to  scorn,  who, 
pretending  to  read  men's  minds  in  their  foreheads,  described 
Socrates  for  a  crabbed,  lustful,  proud,  ill-natured  person ;  they 
knowing  how  directly  contrary  he  was  to  that  dirty  character. 
But  Socrates  bade  them  forbear  lauding  at  the  man,  for  that  he 
had  given  them  a  most  exact  account  of  his  nature;  but  what 
they  saw  in  him  so  contraiy  at  the  present,  was  from  the  conquest 
that  he  had  got  over  his  natural  disposition  by  philosophy. 
And  now  let  any  one  consider,  whether  that  anger,  that  revenge, 
that  wantonness  and  ambition,  that  were  the  proper  pleasures  of 
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Socrates,  under  his  natural  temper  of  crabbed^  lustful,  and  proud, 
could  have  at  all  affected  or  enamoured  the  mind  of  the  same 
Socrates,  made  gentle,  chaste,  and  humble  by  philosophy. 

Aristotle  says,  that  were  it  possible  to  put  a  young  man's  eye 
into  an  old  man's  head,  he  would  see  as  plainly  and  clearly  as  tne 
other ;  so,  could  we  inftise  the  inclinations  and  principles  of  a  vir- 
tuous person  into  him  that  prosecutes  his  debauches  with  the 
greatest  keenness  of  desire,  and  sense  of  delight,  he  would  loathe 
and  reject  them  as  heartily,  as  he  now  pursues  them.  Diogenes, 
being  asked  at  a  feast,  why  he  did  not  continue  eating  as  the  rest 
did,  answered  him  that  asked  him  with  another  question.  Pray,  why 
do  you  cat  ?  Why,  says  he,  for  my  pleasure ;  why,  so,  says  Dio- 
genes, do  I  abstain  for  my  pleasure.  And  therefore  the  vain,  the 
vicious,  and  luxurious  person  ai^es  at  a  high  rate  of  inconsequence, 
when  he  makes  his  particular  desires  the  general  measure  of  other 
men's  delights.  But  the  case  is  so  plain,  that  I  shall  not  upbraid 
any  man's  understanding,  by  endeavouring  to  give  it  any  farther 
illustration. 

But  still,  after  aU,  I  must  not  deny  that  the  change  and  passage 
from  a  statQ  of  nature,  to  a  state  of  virtue,  is  laborious,  and, 
consequently,  irksome  and  unpleasant:  and  to  this  it  is,  that  all 
the  forementioned  expressions  of  our  Saviour  do  allude.  But 
surely  the  baseness  of  one  condition,  and  the  generous  excellency  of 
the  other,  is  a  sufficient  argument  to  induce  any  one  to  a  change. 
For  as  no  man  would  thmk  it  a  desirable  thing,  to  preserve 
the  itch  upon  himself,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  scratchmg  that 
attends  that  loathsome  distemper:  so  neither  can  any  man,  that 
would  be  faithful  to  his  reason,  yield  his  ear  to  be  bored  through 
by  his  domineering  appetites,  and  so  choose  to  serve  them  K>r 
ever,  only  for  those  poor,  thin  gratifications  of  sensuality  that 
they  are  able  to  reward  him  with.  The  ascent  up  the  hill  is  hard 
and  tedious,  but  the  serenity  and  fair  prospect  at  the  top  is  suf- 
ficient to  incite  the  labour  of  undertaking  it,  and  to  reward  it,  being 
undertook.  But  the  difference  of  these  two  conditions  of  men,  as 
the  foundation  of  their  different  pleasures,  being  thus  made  out,  to 
press  men  with  arguments  to  pass  fix>m  one  to  another,  is  not  directly 
m  the  way  or  design  of  this  discourse. 

Yet,  before  I  come  to  declare  positively  the  pleasures  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ways  of  religion,  one  of  the  grand  duties  of 
which  is  stated  upon  repentance;  a  thing  expressed  to  us  by  the 
grim  names  of  mortification,  crucifixion,  and  the  like ;  and  mat  I 
may  not  proceed  only  upon  absolute  negations,  without  some 
concessions,  we  will  see,  whether  this  so  harsh,  dismal,  and 
affrighting  duty  of  repentance  is  so  entirely  gall,  as  to  admit  of  no 
mixture,  no  allay  of  sweetness,  to  reconcile  it  to  the  apprehensions 
of  reason  and  nature. 

Now  repentance  consists  properly  of  two  things: — 1.  Sorrow  for 
sin.     2.  Change  of  life. 
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A  word  briefly  of  them  both. 

1.  And  first  of  sorrow  for  sin:  usually,  the  sting  of  sorrow  is 
this,  that  it  neither  removes  nor  alters  die  thing  we  sorrow  for; 
and  so  is  but  a  kind  of  reproach  to  our  reason,  which  will  be 
sure  to  accost  us  with  this  dilemma.  Either  the  thing  we  sorrow 
for,  is  to  be  remedied,  or  it  is  not:  if  it  is,  why  then  do  we 
spend  the  time  in  mourning,  which  should  be  spent  in  an  active 
applying  of  remedies  ?  But  if  it  is  not ;  then  is  our  sorrow  vain 
and  superfluous,  as  tending  to  no  real  ^fiect.  For  no  man  can 
weep  his  father  or  his  friend  out  of  the  grave,  or  mourn  himself 
out  of  a  bankrupt  condition.  But  this  spiritual  sorrow  is  effec- 
tual to  one  of  the  ^atest  and  highest  purposes  that  mankind 
can  be  concerned  m.  It  is  a  means  to  avert  an  impendent 
wrath,  to  disarm  an  ofifended  Omnipotence;  and  even  to  fetch  a 
soul  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  hell.  So  that  the  end  and  conse- 
quence of  this  sorrow  sweetens  the  sorrow  itself;  and,  as  Solomon 
says,  "In  the  midst  of  laughter,  the  heart  is  sorrowful;"  so,  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow  here,  the  heart  may  rejoice:  for  while  it 
mourns,  it  reads,  that  "  those  that  mourn  shall  be  comforted ;" 
and  so  while  the  penitent  weeps  with  one  eye,  he  views  his 
deliverance  with  the  other.  But  then  for  the  external  expres- 
sions, and  vent  of  sorrow;  we  know  that  there  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  weeping ;  it  is  the  discharge  of  a  big  and  a  swelling 

Sief;  of  a  full  and  a  strangling  discontent;  and  therefore,  he 
at  never  had  such  a  burden  upon  his  heart,  as  to  give  him 
opportunity  thus  to  case  it,  has  one  pleasure  in  this  world  yet  to 
come. 

2.  As  for  the  other  part  of  repentance,  which  is  change  of  lifcj 
this  indeed  may  be  troublesome  in  the  entrance ;  yet  it  is  but  the 
first  bold  onset,  the  first  resolute  violence  and  invasion  upon  a 
Ticious  habit,  that  is  so  sharp  and  afflicting.  Eveiy  impression 
of  the  lancet  cuts,  but  it  is  the  first  only  mat  smarts.  Besides, 
it  is  an  argument  hugely  unreasonable,  to  plead  the  pain  of 
passing  from  a  vicious  estate,  unless  it  was  proved,  that  there 
was  none  in  the  continuance  tinder  it ;  but  surely,  when  we  read 
cf  the  seri'ice,  'the  bondage,  and  the  captivity  of  sinners,  we  are 
not  entertained  only  with  the  air  of  words  and  metaphors ;  and 
instead  of  truth,  put  off  with  similitudes.  Let  him  that  says  it 
^  a  trouble  to  refrain  firom  a  debauch,  convince  us,  that  it  is  not 
a  greater  to  undergo  one;  and  that  the  confessor  did  not  impose 
a  dbrewd  penance  upon  the  drunken  man,  by  bidding  him  go  and 
he  drunk  again ;  and  that  lisping,  raging,  redness  of  eyes,  and 
what  is  not  fit  to  be  named  m  such  an  audience,  is  not  more 
toilsome,  than  to  be  clean,  and  quiet,  and  discreet,  and  respected 
for  being  so.  All  the  trouble  that  is  in  it,  is  the  trouble  of  being 
sound,  being  cured,  and  being  recovered.  But  if  there  be  great 
urguments  for  heaihh,  ften  certainly  there  are  the  same  for  the 
obtaining  of  it ;  and  so,  keeping  a  due  proportion  between  spirituals 
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and  temporals,  we  neither  have  nor  pretend  to  greats  arguments  for 
repentance. 

Having  thus  now  cleared  off  all  that  by  way  of  objection  can 
lie  against  the  truth  asserted,  by  showing  the  proper  qualification 
of  the  subject,  to  whom  only  the  "ways  of  wisdom"  can  be 
"  ways  of  pleasantness ;"  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  I  shall  show  what  are  those  properties  that  so  pecuUarly  set 
off  and  enhance  the  excellency  of  th&  pleasure. 

I.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  that  part  of 
man,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  pleasure, 
and  that  is  his  mind:  a  substance  of  a  boundless  comprehension. 
The  mind  of  man  is  an  image,  not  only  of  God's  spirituaUty,  but 
of  his  infinity.  It  is  not  like  any  of  the  senses,  limited  to  this 
or  that  kind  of  object;  as  the  sight  intermeddles  not  with  that 
which  affects  the  smell;  but,  with  a  universal  superintendence, 
it  arbitrates  upon  and  takes  diem  all  in.  It  is,  as  I  may  so  say, 
an  ocean,  into  which  all  the  little  rivulets  of  sensation,  both  external 
and  internal,  discharge  themselves.  It  is  firamed  by  God  to  receive 
all,  and  more  than  nature  can  afford  it ;  and  so  to  be  its  own  motive 
to  seek  for  something  above  nature.  Now  this  is  that  part  of  man, 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  reUgion  properly  belong ;  and  that  in  a 
double  respect : 

1.  In  reference  to  speculation,  as  it  sustains  the  name  of  under- 
standing. 2.  In  reference  to  practice,  as  it  sustains  the  name  of 
conscience. 

1.  And  first  for  speculation:  the  pleasures  of  which  have  been 
sometimes  so  great,  so  intense,  so  engrossing  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  that  mere  has  been  no  room  left  for  -any  other  pleasure. 
It  has  so  called  together  all  the  spirits  to  that  one  work,  that  there 
has  been  no  supply  to  carry  on  the  inferior  operations  of  nature. 
Contemplation  feels  no  hunger,  nor  is  sensible  of  any  thirst,  but  of 
that  afler  knowledge.  How  freauent  and  exalted  a  pleasure  did 
David  find  firom  his  meditation  m  the  divine  law!  "All  the  day 
long"  it  was  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  The  affairs  of  state, 
the  government  of  his  kingdom,  might  indeed  employ,  but  it  was 
diis  only  that  refireshed  his  mind. 

How  short  of  this  are  the  delights  of  the  epicure!  How  vastly 
disproportionate  are  the  pleasures  of  the  eating,  and  of  the  thinking 
man !  Indeed  as  different  as  the  silence  of  an  Archimedes  in  the 
study  of  a  problem,  and  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her  wash.  Nothing 
is  comparable  to  the  pleasure  of  an  active  and  a  prevailing  thought: 
a  thought  prevailing  over  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  Qie  object, 
and  refreshing  the  soul  with  new  discoveries  and  images  of  things ; 
and  thereby  extending  the  bounds  of  apprehension,  and,  as  it  were, 
enlarging  Ae  territories  of  reason. 

Now  this  pleasure  of  the  speculation  of  divine  things  is  advanced 
upon  a  double  accoimt 
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1.)  The  greatnesi. 

[2.)  The  newness  of  the  object. 

(1.)  And  first  for  the  greatness  of  it  It  is  no  less  than  the 
great  God  himself,  and  that  both  in  his  nature  and  his  wOiksL 
For  the  eye  of  reason,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  directs  itself  chiefly 
to  the  sou,  to  a  glor^  that  neither  admits  of  a  superior,  nor  an 
equal.  Religion  cames  the  soid  to  the  study  of  every  diyine 
attribute. 

It  possesses  it  with  the  amazing  thoughts  of  onmipotence ;  of  a 
power  able  to  fetch  up  such  a  ^orious  rabric,  as  this  of  the  world, 
out  of  the  abyss  of  vanity  and  nothing,  ^md  able  to  throw  it  back 
into  the  same  ori^al  nothing  again.  It  drowns  us  in  the  specu- 
lation of  the  divine  omniscience;  that  can  maintain  a  steady 
infallible  comprehension  of  all  events  in  themselves  contingent 
and  accidental ;  and  certainly  know  that,  which  does  not  certamlv 
exist.  It  confounds  the  greatest  subtilties  of  speculation,  with 
the  riddles  of  God's  omnipresence ;  that  can  spread  a  single  indi- 
vidual substance  through  all  spaces;  and  vet  without  any  com- 
mensuration  of  parts  to  any,  or  circumscription  toU/dn  any,  thou^ 
totally  in  every  one.  And  then  for  his  eternity;  wmch  non- 
plusses  the  strongest  and  clearest  conception,  to  comprehend  how 
one  single  act  of  duration  should  measure  all  periods  and  portions 
of  time,  without  any  of  the  distinguishing  parts  of  succession. 
Likewise  for  his  justice;  which  shall  prey  upon  the  sinner  for 
ever,  satisf^g  itself  by  a  perpetual  miracle,  rendering  the  crea- 
ture immortal  in  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  always  consuming,  but 
never  consumed.  With  the  like  wonders  we  may  entertain  our 
speculations  from  his  mercy,  his  beloved,  his  triumphant  attribute ; 
an  attribute,  if  it  were  possible,  something  more  than  infinite; 
for  even  his  justice  \s  so,  and  his  mercy  transcends  that.  Lastly, 
we  may  contemplate  upon  his  supernatural,  astonishing  works: 
particularly  in  the  resurrection,  and  reparation  of  the  same  numerical 
body,  by  a  re-union  of  all  the  scattered  parts,  to  be  at  len^ 
disposed  of  into  an  estate  of  eternal  woe  or  bliss;  as  also  me 
greatness  and  strangeness  of  the  beatific  vision ;  how  a  created 
eye  should  be  so  fortified,  as  to  bear  all  those  glories  that  stream 
from  the  fountain  of  uncreated  li^t,  the  meanest  expression  of 
which  light  is,  that  it  is  inexpressible.  Now  what  great  and 
high  objects  are  these,  for  a  rational  contemplation  to  busy  itself 
upon !  Heights  that  scorn  the  reach  of  our  prospect ;  and  depths 
in  which  the  tallest  reason  wiU  never  touch  the  bottom:  yet 
surely  the  pleasure  arising  from  thence  is  great  and  noble;  n>i^ 
asrouch  as  they  aflford  perpetual  matter  and  employment  to  the 
inquisitiveness  of  human  reason;  and  so  are  large  enough  for  it 
to  take  its  full  scope  and  range  in :  which,  when  it  has  sucked 
and  drained  the  utmost  of  an  object,  naturally  lays  it  aside,  and 
neglects  it  as  a  di^  and  empty  thing. 

(2.)  As  the  things  belonging  to  religion  entertain  oar  q>ecula- 
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(ion  widi  great  objects,  so  they  entertain  it  also  with  new:  and 
novelty  we  know  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure;  upon  which 
account  it  is  that  men  are  so  much  pleased  with  variety,  and  ya- 
riety  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  the  professed  and  most  diligent  improvers  of  their  rea- 
son, made  it  their  whole  business  ^^  to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new 
thing ;"  for  die  truth  is,  newness,  especially  in  great  matters,  was 
a  worthy  entertainment  for  a  searching  mind;  it  was  (as  I  may 
so  say)  a  high  taste,  fit  for  the  reUsh  of  an  Athenian  reason. 
And  thereupon  the  mere  unheard-of  strangeness  of  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection,  made  them  desirous  to  hear  it  discoursed  of  to  them 
again.  Acts  xvii.  23.  But  how  would  it  have  employed  their 
iKarching  &culties,  had  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  me  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  whole  economy  of  man's  re- 
demption, been  explained  to  them !  For  how  could  it  ever  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  reason,  that  a  satisfaction  could  be  paid  to 
an  infinite  justice?  or,  diat  two  natures  so  inconceivably  difTer- 
•ent,  as  the  human  and  divine,  could  unite  into  one  person  ?  The 
knowledge  of  these  things  could  derive  fix>m  nodiing  else  but 
pure  revelation,  and  consequendy  must  be  purely  new  to  the 
Jhi^est  discourses  of  mere  nature.  Now  that  the  newness  of  an 
ob^ct  so  exceedingly  pleases  and  strikes  the  mind,  appears  firom 
dus  one  consideration ;  that  every  thing  pleases  more  in  expecta- 
tion than  fruition :  and  expectation  supposes  a  diins  as  yet  new, 
the  hoped-for  discovery  of  which  is  the  pleasure  that  entertains 
the  expecting  and  inquiring  mind:  whereas  actual  discovery,  as 
it  were,  rifles  and  deflowers  the  newness  and  fi^eshness  of  the 
object,  and  so,  for  the  most  part,  makes  it  cheap,  familiar,  and 
contemptible. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  there  be  any  pleasure  to  the  mind 
firom  speculation,  and  if  this  pleasure  of  speculation  be  advanced 
by  the  greatness  and  newness  of  the  thin^  contemplated  upon^ 
all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  wa^  of  rehgion. 

2.  In  die  next  place,  religion  is  a  pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  it 
respects  practice^  and  so  sustains  the  name  of  conscience.  And 
conscience  undoubtedly  is  the  great  repository  and  magazine  of 
all  those  pleasures  diat  can  afiord  any  solid  refreshment  to  the 
soul.  For  when  this  is  cahn,  and  serene,  and  absolving,  then, 
properly,  a  man  enjoys  all  things,  and  what  is  more,  himself;  for 
that  he  must  do,  before  he  can  enjoy  any  thing  else.  But  it  is 
only  a  pious  life,  led  exactiy  by  die  rules  of  a  severe  religion, 
(hat  can  authorize  adman's  consci^ice  to  speak  comfi)rtabfy  to 
him :  it  is  this  that  must  word  the  sentence,  before  the  conscience 
can  pronounce  it,  and  then  it  will  do  it  with  majesty  and  author- 
ity; it  will  not  whisper  but  proclaim  a  jvhUee  to  the  mind;  it 
will  not  drop,  but  pour  in  oil  upon  the  wounded  heart.  And  is 
there  any  pleasure  comparable  to  that  which  springs  fix>m  hence  ? 
The   pleasure  of  conscience   is  not   only  greater  than  all  other 
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'pleasures,  but  may  also  serve  instead  of  them:  for  they  only 
please  and  aSect  the  mind  in  transitu^  in  the  pitiful  narrow 
compass  of  actual  fruition ;  whereas  that  of  conscience  entertains 
and  feeds  it  a  long  time  after  with  durable,  lasting  reflections. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  ennobUng  property  of  the  pleasure 
belonging  to  religion ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  mind ; 
and  £at  both  as  it  relates  to  speculation,  and  is  called  &e  undei^ 
standing,  and  as  it  relates  to  practice,  and  is  called  the  con- 
science. 

n.  The  second  ennobling  property  of  it  is.  That  it  is  such  a 
pleasure  as  never  satiates  or  wearies:  for  it  properly  afiects  the 
spirit,  and  a  spirit  feels  no  weariness,  as  being  privileged  from 
the  causes  of  it.  But  can  the  epicure  say  so  of  any  of  the  plea- 
sures that  he  so  much  dotes  upon?  Do  they  not  expire  while 
they  satisfy;  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  refreshment,  determine  in 
loathing  and  unquietness?  How  short  is  the  interval  between  a 
pleasure  and  a  burden!  How  undiscemible  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other !  Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite, 
than  the  necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  and  easily  pro- 
vided for;  and  then  all  that  follows  is  a  load  and  an  oppression. 
Eveiy  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger,  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a  tired 
digestion.  Every  draught  to  hmi  that  has  quenched  his  thirst,  is 
but  a  farther  quenching  of*  nature ;  a  provision  for  rheum  and 
diseases,  a  drowning  of  the  quickness  and  activity  of  &e  spirits. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his  time,  as  well  as 
his  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury,  how  quickly  does  he  *  outsit 
his  pleasure !  And  then,  how  is  aU  the  following  time  bestowed 
upon  ceremony  and  surfeit !  till  at  length,  after  a  long  fatigue  of 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  babbling,  he  concludes  the  great  work 
of  dmin^  genteelly,  and  so  makes  a  shift  to  rise  firom  table,  that 
he  may  he  down  upon  his  bed :  where,  after  he  has  slept  himself 
into  some  use  of  himself,  by  much  ado  he  staggers  to  his  table 
again,  and  there  acts  over  the  same  brutish  scene:  so  that  he 
passes  his  whole  life  in  a  dozed  condition  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  with  a  kind  of  drowsiness  and  confusion  upon  his  senses ; 
which,  what  pleasure  it  can  be,  is  hard  to  conceive ;  all  that  is  of 
it,  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  within  the  compass  of  his 
palate :  a  worthy  prize  for  a  man  to  purchase  with  the  loss  of  his 
time,  his  reason,  and  himself. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived,  that  thinks  to  maintain  a 
constant  tenure  of  pleasure,  by  a  continual  pursuit  of  sports  and 
recreations :  for  it  is  most  certainly  true  of  all  these  things,  that 
as  they  refi:-esh  a  man  when  he  is  weary,  so  they  weary  him  when 
he  is  refireshed ;  which  is  an  evident  demonstration  that  God 
never  designed  the  use  of  them  to  be  continual ;  by  putting  such 
an  emptiness  in  them,  as  should  so  quickly  foil  and  lurch  the 
expectation. 
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The  most  yoluptuous  and  loose  person  breathings  were  he  hot 
tied  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  court- 
ships every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity 
that  could  befall  him ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  the  galleys 
for  his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
from  the  misery  of  a  continual  unintermitted  pleasure. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  the  providence  of  God  has'  so  ordered 
the  course  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of 
which  has  made  it  the  matter  of  duty,  and  of  a  profession,  but  a 
man  may  bear  the  continual  pursuit  of  it,  without  loathing  or 
satiety.  The  same  shop  and  trade,  that  employs  a  man  in  his 
youth,  employs  him  also  in  his  age.  Every  morning  he  rises 
fiesh  to  his  hammer  and  his  anvil ;  he  passes  the  day  singing : 
custom  has  naturalized  his  labour  to  him :  his  shop  is  his  element, 
and  he  cannot,  with  any  enjoyment  of  himself,  live  out  of  it. 
Whereas  no  custom  can  make  the  painfulness  of  a  debauch  easy 
or  pleasing  to  a  man;  since  nothing  can  be  pleasant  that  is  im* 
natural.  But  now,  if  God  has  interwoven  such  a  pleasure  with 
the  works  of  our  ordinary  calling ;  how  much  superior  and  more 
refined  must  that  be,  that  arises  from  the  survey  of  a  pious  and 
weH-govemed  life!  surely,  as  much  as  Christianity  is  nobler  than  a 
trade. 

And  then,  for  the  constant  fireshness  of  it ;  it  is  such  a  plea- 
sure as  can  neyer  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind  :  for,  surely  no  man 
was  ever  weary  of  thinkings  much  less  of  thinking  that  he  had 
done  well  or  virtuously,  that  he  had  conquered  such  and  such  a 
temptation,  or  offered  violence  to  any  of  his  exorbitant  desires. 
This  is  a  delight  that  grows  and  improves  imder  thought  and 
reflection :  and  while  it  exercises,  does  also  endear  itself  to  the 
mind ;  at  the  same  time  employing  and  inflaming  the  meditations. 
All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body,  must  needs  weary,  because 
they  transport,  and  all  transportation  is  violence :  and  no  violence 
can  be  lasting,  but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spirits, 
which  are  not  able  to  keep  up  that  height  of  motion  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  senses  raise  them  to:  and  therefore  how  inevi- 
tably does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a  sigh!  which  is 
only  nature's  recovering  itself  after  a  force  done  to  it.  But  the 
religious  pleasure  i)f  a  well-disposed  mind  moves  gently,  and 
therefore  constantly ;  it  does  not  affect  by  rapture  and  ecstasy ; 
but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health,  which  is  still  and  sober, 
yet  greater  and  stronger  than  those  that  call  up  the  senses  with 
grosser  and  more  affecting  impressions.  God  has  given  no  man 
a  body  as  strong  as  his  appetites,  but  has  corrected  the  boundless- 
ness of  his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strength,  and 
contracting  his  capacities. 

But  to  look  upon  those  pleasures,  also,  that  have  a  higher  ob- 

J'ectthan  the  body;   as  those  that  spring  from  honour  and  gran- 
eur  of  condition:  yet  we  shall  find  that  even  these  are  not  so 
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fresh  and  constant,  but  the  mind  can  nauseate  them,  and  quickly 
feel  the  thinness  of  a  popular  breath.  Those  that  are  so  fond  of 
applause  while  they  pursue  it,  how  little  do  they  taste  it  when 
they  have  it !  Like  liehtning,  it  only  flashes  upon  the  face,  and 
is  gone,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  hurt  the  man.  But  for  great- 
ness of  place,  though  it  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  in 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude,  yet  certainly 
they  must  be  much  beholden  to  their  own  &ncy,  ^at  they  can 
be  pleased  at  it.  For  he  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late, 
only  to  receive  addresses,  to  read  and  answer  petitions,  is  really 
as  much  tied  and  abridged  in  his  freedom,  as  he  that  waits  all 
that  time  to  present  one.  And  what  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be 
encumbered  with  dependencies,  thronged  and  surroimded  with 
petitioners,  and  those  perhaps  sometimes  all  suitors  for  the  same 
thing?  whereupon  all  but  one  will  be  sure  to  depart  grumbling, 
because  they  miss  of  what  they  think  their  due ;  and  even  that  one 
scarce  thankfril,  because  he  thinks  he  has  no  more  than  his  due. 
In  a  word,  if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling,  to  endeavour  that 
which  is  impossible,  which  is  to  please  all,  and  to  suffer  for  not 
doing  it ;  then  is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  men's  fortunes  and  preferments. 

But  farther,  to  proceed  from  hence  to  yet  a  higher  degree  of 
pleasure,  indeed  the  highest  on  this  side  that  of  reUgion;  which 
is  the  pleasure  of  friendship  and  conversation.  Friendship  must 
confessedly  be  allowed  the  top,  the  flower,  and  crown  of  all 
temporal  enjoyments.  Yet  has  not  this  also  its  flaws  and  its  dark 
side  ?  for  is  not  my  friend  a  man  ?  and  is  not  friendship  subject 
to  the  same  mortality  and  change  that  men  are?  And  in  case 
a  man  loves,  and  is  not  loved  again,  does  he  not  think  that  he 
has  cause  to  hate  as  heartily,  and  ten  times  more  eagerly  than 
ever  he  loved?  And  then  to  be  201  enemy,  and  once  to  have 
been  a  friend,  does  it  not  embitter  the  rupture,  and  aggravate  the 
calamity  ?  But  admitting  that  my  friend  continues  so  to  the  end ; 
yet,  in  the  meantime,  is  he  all  perfection,  all  virtue,  and  discre- 
tion ?  Has  he  not  humours  io  be  endured,  as  well  as  kindnesses 
to  be  enjoyed  ?  And  am  I  sure  to  smell  the  rose  without  sometimes 
feeling  the  thorn  ? 

And  then,  lastly,  for  company;  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man 
from  his  melancholy,  yet  it  cannot  secure  him  from  his  conscience, 
nor  from  sometimes  being  alone.  And  what  is  all  that  a  man 
enjoys,  from  a  week's,  a  month's,  or  a  year's  converse,  comparable 
to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour  when  his  conscience  shall  take  him 
aside,  and  rate  him  by  himself? 

In  short,  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  all  earthly  pleasures, 
and  I  dare  aiBrm,  that  had  not  God  secured  a  man  a  solia  pleasure 
from  his  own  actions,  after  he  had  rolled  from  one  to  another,  and 
enjoyed  them  all,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain,  that  either 
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fliey  were  not  indeed  pleasures,  or  that  pleasure  was  not  satisfac^ 
tion. 

in.  The  third  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure  that  accrues 
to  a  man  firom  religion,  is,  that  it  is  such  a  (me  as  is  in  nobody^ s 
power y  hut  only  in  his  that  has  it;  so  that  he  who  has  the  pro- 
perty may  be  also  sure  of  the  perpetuity.  And  tell  me  so  of 
any  outward  enjoyment  that  mortality  is  capable  of.  We  are 
generally  at  the  mercy  of  men's  rapine,  avarice,  and  violence, 
whether  we  shall  be  happy  or  no.  For  if  I  build  my  felicity 
upon  my  estate  or  reputation,  I  am  happy  as  long  as  the  tyrant  or 
the  railer  will  give  me  leave  to  be  so.  But  when  my  concernment 
takes  up  no  more  room  or  compass  than  myself,  then  so  long  as 
I  know  where  to  breathe  and  to  exist,  I  know  also  where  to  be 
happy:  for  I  know  I  may  be  so  in  my  own  breast,  in  the  court 
of  my  own  conscience ;  where,  if  I  can  but  prevail  with  myself 
to  be  innocent,  I  need  bribe  neither  judge  nor  officer  to  be  pro- 
nounced so.  The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
a  portable  pleasure,  such  a  one  as  he  carries  about  in  his  bosom, 
without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  envy  of  the  world.  A  man  put- 
ting all  his  pleasures  into  this  one,  is  like  a  traveller's  putting  all 
his  goods  into  one  jewel;  the  value  is  the  same,  and  the  con- 
venience greater. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  raise  a  man  to  that  generous  abso- 
luteness of  condition,  as  neither  to  cringe,  to  fawn,  or  to  depend 
meanly ;  but  that  which  gives  him  that  happiness  within  himself, 
for  which  men  depend  upon  others.  For  surely  I  need  salute  no 
great  man's  threshold,  sn'eak  to  none  of  his  friends  or  servants, 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  me  to  my  conscience.  It  is  a  noble 
and  a  sure  defiance  of  a  great  malice,  backed  with  a  great  interest ; 
which  yet  can  have  no  advantage  of  a  man,  but  from  his  own 
expectations  of  something  that  is  without  himself.  But  if  I  can 
msike  my  duty  my  deUght ;  if  I  can  feast,  and  please,  and  caress 
my  mind  widi  the  pleasures  of  worthy  speculations,  or  virtuous 
practices;  let  greatness  and  malice  vex  and  abridge  me  if  they 
can :  my  pleasures  are  as  free  as  my  will ;  no  more  to  be  controlled 
than  my  choice,  or  the  unlimited  range  of  my  thoughts  and  my 
desires. 

Nor  is  this  kind  of  pleasure  only  out  of  the  reach  of  any  out- 
ward violence,  but  even  those  things  also  that  make  a  much  closer 
impression  upon  us,  which  are  the  irresistible  decays  of  nature, 
have  yet  no  influence  at  all  upon  this.  For  when  age  itself, 
which  of  all  things  in  the  world  will  not  be  baffled  or  defied, 
shall  begin  to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality  by 
pains,  aches,  deadness  of  Umbs,  and  dullness  of  senses,  yet  then 
the  pleasures  of  the  mind  shall  be  in  its  ftill  youth,  vigour,  and 
freshness.  A  palsy  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  or  a  fever  dry  up 
a  fountain,  as  either  of  them  shake,  dry  up,  or  impair  the  delight 
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of  conscience.  For  it  lies  within,  it  centres  in  the  heart,  it  grows 
into  the  veiy  substance  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  accompanies  a  man 
to  his  grave;  he  never  outlives  it,  and  thjtt  for  this  cause  only, 
because  he  cannot  outlive  himself. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  excellency  of 
that  pleasure  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  ways  of  a  religious  wisdom, 
by  those  excellent  properties  that  do  attend  it;  which  whether  they 
reach  the  description  that  has  been  given  them  or  no,  eveiy  man 
may  convince  lumself,  by  the  best  of  demonstrations,  which  is  his 
own  trial. 

Now,  from  all  this  discourse,  this  I  am  sure  is  a  most  natural 
and  direct  consequence,  that  if  the  ways  of  religion  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  such  as  are  not  wa^s  of  pleasantness,  are  not  truly 
and  properly  ways  of  religion.  Upon  which  ground  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  all  those  affected,  uncom- 
manded,  absurd  austerities,  so  much  prized  and  exercised  by  some 
of  the  Romish  profession.  Pilgrimages,  going  barefoot,  hair-shirts, 
and  whips,  with  other  such  gospel  artillery,  are  their  only  helps  to 
devotion;  things  never  enjoined,  either  by  the  prophets  under 
the  Jewish,  or  by  the  apostles  under  the  Christian  economy ;  who 
yet  surely  understood  the  proper  and  the  most  efficacious  instruments 
of  piety  as  well  as  any  confessor  or  friar  of  all  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  or  any  casuist  whatsoever. 

It  seems  that,  with  them,  a  man  sometimes  cannot  be  a  penitent, 
unless  he  also  turns  va^bond,  and  foots  it  to  Jerusalem,  or  wanders 
over  this  or  that  part  of  the  world  to  visit  the  shrine  of  such  or  such 
a  pretended  saint,  though  perhaps,  in  his  life,  ten  times  more 
ridiculous  than  themselves:  thus,  that  which  was  Cain's  curse, 
is  become  their  religion.  He  that  thinks  to  expiate  a  sin  by  going 
barefoot,  only  makes  one  folly  the  atonement  for  another;  Paul 
indeed  was  scourged  and  beaten  by  the  Jews,  but  we  never  read 
that  he  beat  or  scourged  himself;  and  if  they  think  ^^that  his 
keeping  under  of  his  body"  imports  so  much,  they  must  first  prove 
that  the  body  cannot  be  kept  under  by  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that 
the  mind  cannot  be  made  virtuous  but  by  a  scourge,  and  conse- 
quently, that  thongs  and  whipcord  are  means  of  grace  and  things 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  truth  is,  if  men's  religion  Ues  no 
deeper  than  their  skin,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  scourge 
themselves  into  very  great  improvements. 

.  But  they  will  find  fiiat  "  bodily  exercise"  touches  not  the  soul ; 
and  that  neither  pride,  nor  lust,  nor  covetousness,  nor  any  other 
vice,  was  ever  mortified  by  corporal  discipline :  it  is  not  the  back, 
but  the  heart,  that  must  bleed  for  sin :  and  consequently,  that  in 
this  whole  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their  way ;  let  them  lash 
on  never  so  fast,  they  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  to  their  journey's 
end;  and  howsoever  they  deceive  themselves  and  others,  they 
may  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  as  a  soul  to  heaven  by  such 
means.    What  arguments  they  have  to  beguile  poor,  ample,  unstable 
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souls  with,  I  know  not ;  but  surely  the  practical,  casuistical,  that 
is,  the  principal,  vital  part  of  their  religion  savours  very  little  of 
spirituality. 

And  now  upon  the  result  of  all,  I  suppose  that  to  exhort  men 
to  be  religious,  is  only  in  other  words  to  exhort  them  to  take 
their  pleasure.  A  pleasure  high,  rational,  and  angelical ;  a 
pleasure  embased  with  no  appendant  sting,  no  consequent  loatlung, 
no  remorses  or  bitter  farewells ;  but  such  a  one,  as,  being  honey 
in  the  mouth,  never  turns  to  gall  or  gravel  in  the  belly ;  a  pleasure 
made  for  the  soul,  and  the  soul  for  mat,  suitable  to  its  spirituality, 
and  equal  to  all  its  capacities.  Such  a  one  as  grows  fresher  upon 
enjojrment,  and  though  continually  fed  upon,  yet  is  never  devoured. 
A  pleasure  that  a  man  may  call  as  properly  his  own,  as  his 
soul  and  his  conscience;  neither  liable  to  accident,  nor  exposed 
to  injury;  for  it  is  the  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of 
etenuty.  In  a  word,  it  is  such  a  one,  as  being  begun  in  grace, 
passes  into  glory,  blessedness,  and  immortalitVy  and  those  pleasures 
^^  that  neither  eye  has  seen,  nor  ear  heara,  nor  has  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

To  which  God  of  his  mercy  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all :  to  whom 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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A  SERMON 

PREACHED  AT  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OP  ST.  PAUL, 

NOVSMBBE  9,   1662. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 

TO   TBB  BIGHT   HONOUBA.BLB 

THE  LORD-MAYOR  AND  ALDERMEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Right  Honourable, 

When  I  consider  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  person  of  my  condition  to 
produce,  and  consequently  how  imprudent  to  attempt  any  thing  in 
proportion  either  to  the  ampleness  of  the  body  you  represent,  or  of 
the  places  you  bear,  I  should  be  kept  from  venturing  so  poor  a  piece, 
designed  to  live  but  an  hour,  in  so  lasting  a  publication ;  did  not  what 
your  civility  calls  a  request,  your  greatness  render  a  command.  The 
truth  is,  in  things  not  unlawful  great. persons  cannot  be  properly  said 
to  request ;  because,  all  things  considered,  they  must  not  be  denied. 
To  me  it  was  honour  enough  to  have  your  audience,  enjoyment 
enough  to  behold  your  happy  change,  and  to  see  the  same  city,  the 
metropolis  of  loyalty  and  of  the  kingdom,  to  behold  the  glory  of  Eng- 
lish churches  reformed,  that  is,  delivered  from  the  reformers ;  and  to 
find  at  least  the  service  of  the  church  repaired,  though  not  the  build- 
ing ;  to  see  St.  Paul's  delivered  from  beasts  here,  as  well  as  St.  Paul 
at  Ephesus ;  and  to  view  the  church  thronged  only  with  troops  of 
auditors,  not  of  horse.  This  I  could  fully  have  acquiesced  in,  and 
received  a  large  personal  reward  in  my  particular  share  of  the  public 
joy ;  but  since  you  are  farther  pleased,  I  will  not  say  by  your  judg- 
ment to  approve,  but  by  your  acceptance  to  encourage,  the  raw 
endeavours  of  a  young  divine,  I  shall  take  it  for  an  opportunity,  not 
as  others  in  their  sage  prudence  use  to  do,  to  quote  three  or  four 
texts  of  scripture,  and  to  tell  you  how  you  are  to  rule  the  city  out  of 
a  concordance ;  no,  I  bring  not  instructions,  but  what  much  better 
befits  both  you  and  myself,  your  commendations.    For  I  look  upon 
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your  city  as  the  great  and  magnificent  stage  of  business,  and  by  con- 
sequence the  best  place  of  improvement ;  for  from  the  school  we  go 
to  the  university,  but  from  the  university  to  London.  And  therefore, 
as  in  your  city  meetings  you  must  be  esteemed  the  most  considerable 
body  of  the  nation,  so,  met  in  the  church,  I  look  upon  you  as  an 
auditory  fit  to  be  waited  on,  as  you  are,  by  both  universities.  And 
when  I  remember  how  instrumental  you  have  been  to  recover  this 
universal  settlement,  and  to  retrieve  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  to  kings 
(as  an  ancient  testimony  of  which  you  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain),  I 
seem  in  a  manner  deputed  from  Oxford,  not  so  much  a  preacher  to 
supply  a  course,  as  orator  to  present  her  thanks.  As  for  the  ensu- 
'  ing  discourse,  which  (lest  I  chance  to  be  traduced  for  a  plagiary  by 
him  who  has  played  the  thief)  I  think  fit  to  tell  the  world,  by  the 
way,  was  one.  of  those  that  by  a  worthy  hand  were  stolen  from  me 
in  the  king's  chapel,  and  are  still  detained ;  and  to  which,  now  acci- 
dentally published  by  your  honours*  order,  your  patronage  must  give 
both  value  and  protection.  You  will  find  me  in  it  not  to  have  pitched 
upon  any  subject,  that  men's  guilt,  and  the  consequence  of  guilt, 
their  concernment,  might  render  liable  to  exception;  nor  to  have 
rubbed  up  the  memory  of  what  some  heretofore  in  the  city  did,  which 
more  and  better  now  detest,  and  therefore  expiate :  but  my  subject 
is  inofiensive,  harmless,  and  innocent  as  the  state  of  innocence  itself, 
and  I  hope  suitable  to  the  present  design  and  genius  of  this  nation ; 
which  is,  or  should  be,  to  return  to  that  innocence,  which  it  lost  long 
since  the  fall.  Briefly,  my  business  is,  by  describing  what  man  was 
in  his  first  estate,  to  upbraid  him  with  what  he  is  in  his  present : 
between  whom,  innocent  and  fallen  (that  in  a  word  I  may  suit  the 
subject  to  the  place  of  my  discourse),  there  is  as  great  an  unlikenesty 
as  between  St.  Paul's  a  cathedral,  and  St.  Paul's  a  stable.  But  I  mutt 
not  forestall  myself,  nor  transcribe  the  work  into  the  dedication.  I 
shall  now  only  desire  yt>u  to  accept  the  issue  of  your  own  requests ; 
the  gratification  of  which  I  have  here  consulted  so  much  before  my 
own  reputation ;  while,  like  the  poor  widow,  I  endeavour  to  show 
my  officiousness  by  an  offering,  though  I  betray  my  poverty  by  tha 
measure ;  not  so  much  caring,  though  I  appear  neither  preacher  nor 
scholar  (which  terms  we  have  been  taught  upon  good  reason  to  dis* 
tinguish),  so  I  may  in  this  but  show  myself 

Your  Honours'  very  humble  Servant, 

BoBXET  South. 
Worcester  House,  Nov.  S4, 166S. 
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of  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  god. 

Genesis  i.  27. 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 

he  him. 

How  hard  it  is  for  natural  Reason  to  discover  a  creation  before 
revealed,  or  being  revealed  to  believe  it,  the  strange  opinions  of 
the  old  philosophers,  and  the  infidelity  of  modem  atheists,  is  too 
sad  a  demonstration.  To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original 
and  infancy,  and  (as  it  were)  to  view  nature  in  its  cradle,  and 
trace  the  out-goings  of  the  Ancient  of  days  in  the  first  instance 
and  specimen  of  his  creative  power,  is  a  research  too  great  for 
any  mortal  inquiry;  and  we  might  continue  our  scrutiny  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  before  natural  reason  would  be  able  to  find  out 
when  it  begun. 

Epicurus's  discourse  concerning  the-  ori^al  of  the  world  is 
so  fabulous  and  ridiculously  merry,  that  we  may  well  judge 
the  design  of  his  philosophy  to  have  been  pleasure,  and  not 
instruction. 

Aristotle  held,  that  it  streamed  by  connatural  result  and 
emanation  from  God,  the  infinite  and  eternal  mind,  as  the  light 
issues  from  the  sim ;  so  that  there  was  no  instant  of  duration 
assignable  of  God's  eternal  existence,  in  which  the  world  did  not 
also  coexist. 

Others  held  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  but  all  seem 
jointly  to  explode  a  creation ;  still  beating  upon  this  ground, 
fiiat  the  producing  something  out  of  nothing  is  impossible  and 
incomprehensible ;  incomprehensible  indeed  I  grant,  but  not 
dierefore  impossible.  There  is  not  the  least  transaction  of  sense 
and  motion  in  the  whole  man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend,  I  am  sure  they  are  to  explain  it.  Wherefore,  it  is 
not  always  rational  to  measure  the  truth  of  an  assertion  by  the 
standard  of  our  apprehension. 

But  to  bring  things  even  to  the  bare  perceptions  of  reason,  I 
appeal  to  any  one  who  shall  impartially  rdlect  upon  the  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  his  own  mind,  whether  he  doth  not  find  it 
as  easy  and  suitable  to  his  natural  notions  to  conceive  ^at  an 
infinite  Almighty  power  might  produce  a  thing  out  of  nothing, 
and  make  that  to  exist  de  novo,  which  did  not  exist  before ;  as  to 
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conceive  the  world  to  have  had  no  beginning,  but  to  have  existed 
from  eternity:  which,  were  it  so  proper  for  this  place  and 
exercise,  I  could  easily  demonstrate  to  be  attended  with  no  small 
train  of  absurdities.  But  then,  besides  that  the  acknowledging 
of  a  creation  is  safe,  and  the  denial  of  it  dangerous  and 
irreligious,  and  yet  not  more,  perhaps  much  less,  demonstrable 
than  the  aflSrmative ;  so,  over  and  above,  it  gives  me  this 
advantage,  that,  let  it  seem  never  so  strange,  uncouth,  and 
incomprehensible,  the  nonplus  of  my  reason  will  yield  a  fairer 
opportunity  to  my  faith. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  God  surveying  the  works  of  the 
creation,  and  leaving  this  general  impress  or  character  upon  them, 
"  that  they  were  exceedmg  good."  What  an  omnipotence 
wrought,  we  have  an  ommscience  to  approve.  But  *  as  it  is 
reasonable  to  imagine  that  there  is  more  of  design,  and 
consequently  more  of  perfection,  in  the  last  work,  we  have  God 
'  here  giving  his  last  stroke,  and  summing  up  all  into  man,  the 
whole  into  a  part,  the  universe  into  an  mdividual :  so  that 
whereas  in  other  creatures  we  have  but  the  trace  of  his  footsteps, 
in  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his  hand.  In  him  were  united 
all  the  scattered  perfections  of  the  creature,  all  the  graces  and 
ornaments ;  all  the  airs  and  features  of  being  were  abridged  into 
this  small,  yet  full  system  of  nature  and  divinity :  as  we  might  well 
imagine  that  the  great  artificer  would  be  more  than  ordinanly 
exact  in  drawing  his  own  picture. 

The  work  that  I  shall  undertake  from  these  words,  shall  be  to 
show  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is,  and  wherein  it  doth 
consist.  Which  I  shall  do  these  two  ways :  1.  Negatively,  by 
showing  wherein  it  does  not  consist.  2.  Positively,  by  showing 
wherein  it  does. 

For  the  first  of  these,  we  are  to  remove  the  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  Socinians.  They  deny  that  the  image  of  Crod  consisted 
in  any  habitual  perfections  that  adorned  the  soul  of  Adam :  but 
as  to  his  understanding  brine  him  in  void  of  all  notion,  a  rude 
unwritten  blank ;  ma4g  hi^  to  be  created  as  much  a^  infant 
as  others  are  bom ;  sent  into  the  world  only  to  read  and  to  spell 
out  a  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  to  learn  by  degrees,  till  at 
length  his  understanding  grew  up  to  the  stature  of  his  body ;  also 
without  any  inherent  habits  of  virtue  in  his  will ;  thus  divesting 
him  of  all,  and  stripping  him  to  his  bare  essence ;  so  that  all 
the  perfection  they  allowed  his  understanding  was  aptness  and 
docility,  and  all  that  they  attributed  to  his  wul  was  a  possibility 
to  be  virtuous. 

But  wherein,  then,  according  to  their  opinion,  did  this  image 
of  Grod  consist  ?  Why,  in  that  power  and  dominion  that  Grod 
gave  Adam  over  the  creatures ;  in  that  he  was  vouched  his 
mmiediate  deputy  upon  earth,  the  viceroy  of  the  creation,  and  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  world.    But  that  this  power  and  dominion  is  not 
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adequately  and  formally  the  image  of  God,  but  only  a  part  of  it, 
is  clear  from  hence :  because  then  he  that  had  most  of  this,  would 
have  most  of  Grod's  image ;  and  consequently  Nimrod  had  more 
of  it  than  Noah,  Saul  than  Samuel,  the  persecutors  than  the 
martyrs,  and  Csesar  than  Christ  himself,  which  to  assert  is  a 
bla^emous  paradox.  And  if  the  image  of  God  is  only  grandeur, 
power,-  and  sovereignty,  certainly  we  have  been  hitherto  much 
mistaken  in  our  duty :  and  hereafter  are  by  all  means  to  beware  of 
making  ourselves  unlike  Grod,  by  too  much  self-denial  and  humility. 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  may  distinguish  between  iiwaU  and 
dvva^(,  between  a  lawful  authority  and  actual  power ;  and  affirm, 
that  God's  image  consists  only  in  the  former,  which  wicked 
princes,  such  as  Saul  and  Nimrod,  have  not,  though  they  possess 
the  latter.     But  to  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  the  scripture  neither  makes  nor  owns  such  a  distinc- 
tion ;  nor  any  where  asserts,  that  when  princes  begin  to  be 
wicked  they  cease  of  right  to  be  governors.  Add  to  this,  that 
when  God  renewed  this  charter  of  man's  sovereignty  over  the 
creatures  to  Noah  and  his  family,  we  find  no  exception  at  all, 
but  that  Cham  stood  as  fully  invested  with  this  right  as  any  of 
his  brethren. 

2.  But,  secondly,  this  savours  of  something  ranker  than  Socinian- 
ism,  even  the  tenants  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  and  of  sovereignty 
founded  only  upon  saintship,  and  therefore  fitter  to  be  answered  by 
the  judge,  Aan  the  divine ;  and  to  receive  its  confutation  at  the 
bar  of  justice,  than  from  the  pulpit. 

Havmg  now  made  our  way  through  this  false  opinion,  we  are 
in  the  next  place  to  lay  down  positwely  what  this  image  of  God 
in  man  is.  It  is,  in  short,  diat  universal  rectitude  of  all  the 
ftculties  of  the  soul,  by  which  they  stand  apt  and  disposed  to 
their  respective  offices  and  operations;  which  will  be  more  fully 
set  forth,  by  taking  a  distinct  survey  of  it,  in  the  several  facidties 
bel(Higing  to  the  soul. 

1.  In  the  understanding.  2.  In  the  will.  3.  In  the  passions 
or  affections. 

I.  And,  first,  for  its  noblest  faculty,  the  understanding:  it  was 
then  sublime,  clear,  and  aspiring,  an<f,  as  it  were,  the  soul's  upper 
region,  lofty  and  serene,  fi^e  from  the  vapours  and  disturbances 
of  the  inferior  affections.  It  was  the  leading,  controlling  faculty ; 
all  the  passions  wore  the  colours  of  reason;  it  was  not  consul, 
but  dictator.  Discourse  was  then  almost  as  quick  as  intuition ; 
it  was  nimble  in  proposing,  firm  in  concluding;  it  could  sooner 
determine  than  now  it  can  dispute.  Like  the  sun,  it  had  both 
light  and  agility;  it  knew  no  rest,  but  in  motion;  no  quiet,  but 
in  activity.  It  did  not  so  properly  apprehend,  as  irradiate  the 
object;  not  so  much  find,  as  make  things  intelligible.  It  did 
arbitrate  upon  the  several  reports  of  sense,  and  aU  the  varieties 
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of  imagination ;  not  like  a  drowsy  judge,  only  hearing,  but  also 
directing  their  verdict.  In  sum,  it  was  vegete,  quick,  and  Kvely ; 
open  as  the  day,  imtainted  as  the  morning,  fUll  of  the  innocence 
and  sprightliness  of  youth ;  it  gave  the  soul  a  bright  and  a  fiill 
view  into  all  things,  and  was  not  only  a  window,  but  itself  the 
prospect.  Briefly,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  clear 
representations  of  the  imderstanding  then,  and  the  obscore  dis- 
coveries that  it  makes  now,  as  there  is  between  the  prospect  of  a 
casement,  and  of  a  keyhole. 

Now,  as  there  are  two  great  functions  of  the  soul,  contemplaHan 
and  practicey  according  to  that  general  division  of  objects,  some 
of  which  only  entertam  our  speculation,  others  also  employ  our 
actions ;  so  the  understanding,  with  relation  to  these,  not  because 
of  any  distinction  in  the  faculty  itself,  is  accordingly  divided  into 
speculative  and  practical ;  in  both  of  which  the  image  of  God  was 
then  apparent. 

1.  For  the  understanding  speculative.  There  are  some  general 
maxims  and  notions  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  are  the  rules  of 
discourse,  and  the  basis  of  all  philosophy.  As,  th^  the  same 
thin^  cannot  at  the  same  time  be,  and  not  be:  that  the  whole 
is  bigger  than  a  part:  that  two  dimensions,  severally  equal  to  a 
third,  must  also  be  equal  to  one  another.  Aristotle,  indeed, 
afiirms  the  mind  to  be  at  first  a  mere  rcisa  tabula ;  and  tihat  these 
notions  are  not  ingenite,  and  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  nature, 
but  by  the  later  and  more  languid  impressions  of  sense;  beinff 
only  the  reports  of  observation,  and  the  result  of  so  mkny  repeated 
experiments. 

But  to  thi^  I  answer  two  things. 

(1.)  That  these  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  universal  must 
needs  proceed  firom  some  universal,  constant  principle,  the  same 
in  all  particulars,  which  here  can  be  nothing  else  but  human 
nature. 

(2.)  These  cannot  be  infused  by  observation,  because  they  are 
the  rules  by  which  men  take  their  first  apprehensions  and  observa- 
tions of  things,  and  therefore  in  order  of  nature  must  needs  precede 
them ;  as  the  being  of  the  rule  must  be  before  its  application  to  the 
thing  directed  by  it.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  these  were 
notions  not  descending  from  us,  but  bom  with  us;  not  our 
offspring,  but  our  brethren  ;  and,  as  I  may  so  say,  such  as  we  were 
taught  without  the  help  of  a  teacher. 

Now  it  was  Adam's  happiness  in  the  state  of  innocence  to 
have  these  clear  and  unsullied.  He  came  into  the  world  a 
philosopher,  which  sufficiently  appeared  by  his  writing  the 
nature  of  things  upon  their  names;  he  could  view  essences  in 
themselves,  and  read  forms  without  th^  comment  of  their 
respective  properties;  he  could  see  consequents  yet  dormant  in 
their  principles,  and  effects  yet  unborn,  and  in  the  womb  of 
llieir  causes;  kis  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into  future 
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contmgoits;  his  conjectures  improring  even  to  prophecy,  or  the 
certainties  of  prediction;  till  his  fall,  it  was  ignorant  of  nothing 
but  of  sin,  or  at  least  it  rested  in  the  notion,  without  the  smart 
of  the  experiment.  Could  any  difficulty  have  been  proposed, 
the  resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  it  could 
not  have  had  time  to  settle  into  doubt.  Like  a  better  Archimedes, 
the  issue  of  all  his  inquiries  was  a  cvpi^xa,  a  ctfpijxa,  the  offspring 
of  his  brain  without  ihe  sweat  of  his  brow.  Study  was  not 
then  a  duty,  night- watchines  were  needless;  the  light  of  reason 
wanted  not  the  assistance  of  a  candle.  This  is  the  doom  of  fallen 
man,  to  labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek  truth  in  pro/uncby  to  exhaust 
his  time  and  impair  his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out  his 
days  and  himself  into  one  pitiful,  controverted  conclusion.  There 
was  then  no  poring,  no  struggling  with  memory,  no  straining 
for  invention ;  his  faculties  were  quick  and  expedite ;  they  answered 
without  knocking,  they  were  ready  upon  the  first  summons,  there 
was  freedom  and  firmness  in  all  their  operations.  I  confess  it 
is  difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  ignorance  from  our  first  being, 
and  were  still  bred  up  with  the  same  infirmities  about  us  wim 
which  we  were  bom,  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations 
to  those  intellectual  perfections  that  attended  our  nature  in  the 
time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a  peasant,  bred  up  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his  mind  tiie  unseen  splendours  of 
a  court.  But  by  rating  positives  by  their  privatives,  and  other 
arts  of  reason  by  which  discourse  supplies  the  want  of  the 
reports  of  sense,  we  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the  under- 
standing then,  by  the  glorious  remainders  of  it  now,  and  guess 
at  the  stateliness  of  the  building  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
ruins.  All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  vulgar 
minds  gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the 
relics  of  an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.  We  admire  it 
now  only  as  antiquaries  do  a  piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  stamp  it 
once  bore,  and  not  for  those  vanishing  Uneaments  and  disappearing 
draughts  that  remain  upon  it  at  present.  And  certainly  that 
must  needs  have  been  very  glorious,  the  decays  of  which  are 
so  admirable.  He  that  is  comely  when  old  ana  decrepid,  surely 
was  very  beautiful  when  he  was  young.  An  Aristotle  was  but 
tiie  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens,  but  the  rudiments  of 
paradise. 

2.  The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent  in  that  which 
we  call  man's  practical  understanding;  namely,  that  storehouse 
of  the  soul,  in  which  are  treasured  up  the  rules  of  action,  and 
ihe  seeds  of  morality.  Where,  we  must  observe,  that  many  who 
deny  all  connate  notions  in  the  speculative  intellect,  do  yet  admit 
tfiem  in  this.  Now  a#  this  sort  are  these  maxims.  That  God  is 
to  be  worshipped:  that  parents  are  to  be  honoured:  that  a  man's 
word  is  to  be  kept,  and  the  like;  which,  being  of  universal* 
influence,  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  behaviour,  and  converse  of 
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mankind,  are  the  ground  of  all  virtue  and  civility,  and  the  fiHindt- 
tion  of  religion. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  innocent,  to  have  these  notions 
also  firm  and  untainted,  to  cany  his  monitor  in  his  bosom,  his  law 
in  his  heart,  and  to  have  such  a  conscience,  as  mi^t  be  its  own 
casuist :  and  certainly  those  actions  must  needs  be  regular,  where 
there  is  an  identity  between  the  rule  and  the  faculty.  His  own 
mind  taught  him  a  due  dependence  upon  God,  and  chalked  oat 
to  him  the  just  proportions  and  measures  of  behaviour  to  his 
fellow  creatures.  He  had  no  catechism  but  the  creation,  needed 
no  ^dy  but  reflection,  read  no  book,  but  the  volume  of  the 
world,  and  that  too,  not  for  rules  to  work  by,  but  for  the  objects 
to  work  upon.  Reason  was  his  tutor,  and  first  principles  his 
magna  maraUa.  The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  but  a  transcript, 
not  an  original.  All  the  laws  of  nations,  and  wise  decrees  of 
states,  the  statutes  of  Solon,  and  the  twelve  tables,  were  but  a 
paraphrase  upon  this  standing  rectitude  of  nature,  this  fiiiitful 
principle  of  justice;  that  was  ready  to  run  out,  and  enlarge  itself 
mto  suitable  demonstrations,  upon  all  emergent  objects  and  occa- 
sions. Justice  then  was  neidier  blind  to  discern,  nor  lame  to 
execute.  It  was  not  subject  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  deluded 
fiauicy,  nor  yet  to  be  bribed  by  a  glosing  appetite,  fi^r  an  utile  or 
jucundum  to  turn  the  balance  to  a  false  or  dishonest  sentence.  In 
all  its  directions  of  the  inferior  &culties  it  conveyed  its  suggestions 
with  clearness,  and  enjoined  them  with  power ;  it  had  the  passions 
in  perfect  subjection;  and,  though  its  command  over  them  was 
but  suasive  and  political,  yet  it  had  the  force  of  absolute  and 
despotical.  It  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  where  the  conscience 
has  only  power  to  disapprove,  and  to  protest  against  the  exor- 
bitances of  the  passions;  and  rather  to  wish,  than  make  them 
otherwise.  The  voice  of  conscience  now  is  low  and  weak,  chas- 
tising the  passions,  as  old  Eli  did  his  lustful  domineering  sons, 
^'Not  so,  my  sons,  not  so;"  but  the  voice  of  conscience  then 
was  not,  This  should,  or  this  ought  to  be  done ;  but.  This  must, 
this  shall  be  done.  It  spoke  like  a  legislator;  the  thing  spoken 
was  a  law :  and  the  manner  of  speaking  it  a  new  obligation.  In 
short,  there  was  as  great  a  disparity  between  the  practical  dictates 
of  the  understanding  then,  and  now,  as  there  is  between  empire 
and  advice,  counsel  and  command,  between  a  companion  and  a 
governor. 

And  thus  much  for  the  image  of  Grod,  as  it  shone  in  man's 
imderstanding. 

n.  Let  us  in  the  next  place  take  a  view  of  it,  as  it  was 
stamped  upon  the  will.  It  is  much  disputed  by  divines  con- 
ceming  the  power  of  man's  will  to  eood  and  evil  in  the  state  of 
innocence;  and  upon  very  nice  ana  dangerous  precipices  stand 
their  determinations  on  ^ther  side.    Some  hold  that  God  invested 
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kuOd  with  a  power  to  stand,  so  that  in  the  strtogth  of  that  power 
receiyed,  he  might,  without  the  auxiliaries  of  any  farther  influence, 
have  determined  his  will  to  a  full  choice  of  good.  Others 
hold,  that  notwithstanding  this  power,  yet  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  exert  it  in  any  good  action,  without  a  superadded  assistance 
of  grace  actually  determining  that  power  to  the  certain  production 
of  such  an  act.  So  that,  whereas  some  distinguish  between 
sufficient  and  efiectual  ^ce;  they  order  the  matter  so,  as  to 
acknowledge  none  sufficient,  but  what  is  indeed  'eflectual,  and 
actually  productive  of  a  good  action.  I  shall  not  presume  to 
interpose  dogmatically  in  a  controversy,  which  I  look  never  to  see 
decided.  But  concerning  the  latter  of  these  opinions,  I  shall  only 
give  these  two  remarks. 

1.  That  it  seems  contraiy  to  the  common  and  natural  conceptions 
of  all  mankind,  who  acknowledge  themselves  able  and  sufficient 
to  do  many  things  which  actually  they  never  do. 

2.  That  to  assert,  that  God  looked  upon  Adam's  fall  as  a  sin, 
and  punished  it  as  such,  when,  without  any  antecedent  sin  of 
his,  he  withdrew  that  actual  grace  fh)m  him,  upon  the  withdrawing 
of  which,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  faU,  seems  a  thing  that 
highly  reproaches  the  essential  equity  and  goodness  of  the  divine 
nature. 

Wherefore,  doubtless  the  will  of  man  in  the  state  of  innocence, 
had  an  entire  freedom,  a  perfect  equipendency  and  indifference 
to  either  part  of  the  contradiction,  to  stand,  or  not  to  stand  ;  to 
accept,  or  not  accept  the  temptation.  I  will  grant  the  will  of 
man  now  to  be  as  much  a  slave  as  any  one  will  have  it,  and  be 
only  free  to  siri ;  that  is,  instead  of  a  liberty,  to  have  only  a 
licentiousness ;  yet  certainly  this  is  not  nature,  but  chance.  We 
were  not  bom  crooked ;  we  learned  these  windings  and  turnings 
of  the  serpent :  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  be  a  blasphemous 
piece  of  ingratitude  to  ascribe  them  to  God ;  and  to  make  the 
plague  of  our  nature  the  condition  of  our  creation. 

The  will  .was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of 
right  reason ;  it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  understanding  half 
way.  And  the  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling  the 
passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing  with  matter,  grew 
actuate  into  a  third  and  distinct  perfection  of  practice  ;  the  under- 
standing and  will  never  disagreed ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one 
never  thwarted  the  inclinations  of  the  other.  Yet,  neither  did  the 
will  servilely  attend  upon  the  understanding,  but  as  a  favourite 
does  upon  his  prince,  where  the  service  is  privilege  and  prefer- 
ment ;  or  as  Solomon's  servants  waited  upon  him,  it  admireil  its 
wisdom,  and  heard  its  prudent  dictates  and  counsels,  both  the 
direction  and  the  reward  of  its  obedience.  It  is  indeed  the 
nature  of  this  faculty  to  follow  a  superior  guide,  to  be  drawn 
by  the  intellect ;  but  then  it  was  drawn  as  a  triumphant  chariot, 
which  at  the  same  time  both  follows  and  triumphs:   while  it 
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obeyed  this,  it  commanded  the  other  &culties.  It  was  subordinate^ 
not  enslaved  to  the  understanding :  not  as  a  servant  to  a  master, 
but  as  a  queen  to  her  king,  who  both  acknowledges  a  subjection, 
and  yet  retains  a  majesty. 

Pass  we  now  downward  from  man's  intellect  and  will, 

m.  To  the  passionSj  which  have  their  residence  and  situation 
chiefly  in  the  sensitive  appetite.  For  we  must  know,  that 
inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound,  and  mixture  of  flesh  as  well  as 
spirit,  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in  the  body,  does  all  things  by 
the  mediation  of  these  passions  and  infenor  afiections.  And 
here  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  was  famous  and  singular,  who 
looked  upon  all  these  as  sinful  defects  and  irregulanties,  as  so 
many  deviations  from  right  reason,  making  passion  to  be  only 
ahother  word  for  perturbation.  Sorrow  in  their  esteem  was  a 
sin  scarce  to  be  expiated  by  another ;  to  pi^,  lyas  a  fault ;  to 
rejoice,  an  extravagance ;  and  the  apostle's  advice,  "  to  be  angiy 
and  sin  not,"  was  a  contradiction  in  their  philosophv.  But  in 
this,  they  were  constantly  outvoted  by  other  sects  of  philosophers, 
neither  for  fame  nor  number  less  than  themselves:  so  that  all 
arguments  brought  against  them  from  divinity  would  come  in  by 
way  of  overplus  to  their  confutation.  To  us  let  this  be  suflScient, 
that  our  Saviour  Christ,  who  took  upon  him  all  our  natural 
infirmities,  but  none  of  our  sinful,  has  been  seen  to  weep,  to  be 
sorrowful,  to  pity,  and  to  be  angry:  which  shows  that  there 
might  be  gall  in  a  dove,  passion  without  sin,  fire  without  smoke, 
and  motion  without  disturbance.  For  it  is  not  bare  agitation, 
but  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  that  troubles  and  de&es  the 
water :  and  when  we  see  it  windy  and  dusty,  the  wind  does  not 
(as  we  use  to  say)  make,  but  only  raise  a  dust. 

Now,  though  the  schools  reduce  all  the  passions  to  these  two 
heads,  the  concupiscible,  and  the  irascible  appetite ;  yet,  I  shall 
not  tie  myself  to  an  exact  prosecution  of  them  under  this  division ; 
but  at  this  time,  leaving  both  their  terms  and  their  method  to 
themselves,  consider  only  the  principal  and  most  noted  passions, 
from  whence  we  may  take  an  estimate  of  the  rest.' 

And  first,  for  the  grand  leading  affection  of  all,  which  is  lave. 
This  is  the  great  instrument  and  en^e  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society,  the  spring  and  spirit  of  the  universe.  Love 
is  such  an  affection,  as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the 
soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in  that.  It  is  Uie  whole  man  wrapped  up 
into  one  desire ;  all  the  powers,  vigour,  and  faculties  of  the  soul 
abridged  into  one  inclination.  And  it  is  of  that  active,  restless 
nature,  that  it  must  of  necessity  exert  itself;  and,  like  the  fire, 
to  which  it  is  so  oflen  compared,  it  is  not  a  free  agent,  to  choose 
whether  it  will  heat  or  no,  but  it  streams  forth  by  natural  results 
and  unavoidable  emanations.  So  that  it  will  fasten  upon  any 
mferior,  unsuitable  object,  rather  than  none  at  all.     The  soul 
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may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist,  than  to  love ;  and,  like  the  vine, 
it  withers  and  dies,  if  it  has  nothing  to  embrace.  Now  this 
aflection,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  was  happily  pitched  upon  its 
right  object ;  it  flamed  up  in  direct  fervours  of  devotion  to  God, 
and  in  collateral  emissions  of  charity  to  its  neighbour.  It  was 
not  then  only  another  and  more  cleanly  name  for  lust.  It  had 
none  of  those  impure  heats,  that  both  represent  and  deserve  hell. 
It  was  a  vestal  and  a  virgin  fire,  and  differed  as  much  from  that, 
which  usually  passes  by  this  name  now-a-days,  as  the  vital  heat 
from  the  burning  of  a  fever. 

Then,  for  the  contrary  passion  of  hatred.  This,  we  know,  is 
the  passion  of  defiance,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  aversation  and 
hostility  included  in  its  very  essence  and  being.  But  then  (if  there 
could  have  been  hatred  in  the  world,  when  there  was  scarce  any 
thing  odious)  it  would  have  acted  within  the  compass  of  its  proper 
object.  Like  aloes,  bitter  indeed,  but  wholesome.  There  would 
have  been  no  rancour,  no  hatred  of  our  brother:  an  innocent 
liature  could  hate  nothing  that  was  innocent.  In  a  word,  'so  great 
is  the  commutation,  that  the  soul  then  hated  only  that  which  now 
only  it  loves,  that  is,  sin. 

And  if  we  may  bring  anger  under  this  head,  as  being,  according 
to  some,  a  transient  hatred,  or  at  least  very  like  it :  this  also,  as 
unruly  as  now  it  is,  yet  then  it  vented  itself  by  the  measures  of 
reason.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  transports  of  malice,  or 
the  violences  of  revenge :  no  rendering  evil  for  evil,  when  evil  was 
truly  a  nonentity,  and  no  where  to  be  foimd.  Anger  then  was  like 
the  sword  of  justice,  keen,  but  innocent  and  righteous :  it  did  not 
act  like  fury,  then  call  itself  zeal.  It  always  espoused  God's 
honour,  and  never  kindled  upon  any  thing,  but  in  order  to  a 
sacrifice.  It  sparkled  like  the  coal  upon  the  altar,  with  the 
fervours  of  piety,  the  heats  of  devotion,  the  sallies  and  vibrations 
of  a  harmless  activity. 

In  the  next  place,  for  the  lightsome  passion  of  joy;  it  was  not 
that  which  now  often  usurps  this  name;  that  trivial,  vanishing, 
superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension,  and  plays  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  the  mere  crackling  of  thorns, 
or  sudden  blaze  of  the  spirits,  the  exultation  of  a  tickled  fancy, 
or  a  pleased  appetite.  Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  a  severe 
thing ;  the  recreation  of  the  judgment,  the  jubilee  of  reason.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  real  good,  suitably  applied.  It  commenced 
]g)on  the  solidities  of  truth,  and  the  substance  of  firuition.  It  did 
not  run  out  in  voice  or  indecent  eruptions,  but  filled  the  soul,  as 
God  does  the  universe,  silently  and  without  noise.  It  was  refiresh- 
ing,  but  composed,  like  the  pleasantness  of  youth  tempered  with 
the  gravity  of  age ;  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with  the 
alence  of  contemplation. 

And  on  the  other  side,  for  sorrow;  had  any  loss  or  disaster 
made  but  room  for  grief,  it  would  have  moved  according  to  the 
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severe  allowances  of  prudence,  and  the  proportions  of  the  pro^ 
vocation.  It  would  not  have  sallied  out  into  complaint  or  loud- 
ness, nor  spread  itself  upon  the  face,  and  writ  sad  stories  upon 
the  forehead.  No  wringing  of  hands,  knocking  the  breast,  or 
wishing  one's  selfiinbom;  all  which  are  but  the  ceremonies 
of  sorrow,  the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  an  efieminate  grief; 
which  speak  not  so  much  the  greatness  of  the  misery,  as  the 
smallness  of  the  mind.  Tears  may  spoil  the  eyes,  but  not  wash 
away  the  affliction.  Sighs  may  exhaust  the  man,  but  not  eject 
the  burden.  Sorrow  then  would  have  been  as  silent  as  thought, 
as  severe  as  philosophy.  It  would  have  rested  in  inward  senses, 
tacit  disUkes ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  it  been  transacted  in  sad  and 
silent  reflections. 

Then  again  for  hope.  Though  indeed  the  fulness  and  affluence 
of  man's  enjoyments  in  the  state  of  innocence,  might  seem  to  leave 
no  place  for  hope,  in  respect  of  any  farther  addition,  but  only 
of  die  prorogation  and  future  continuance  of  what  already  he 
possessed:  yet  doubtless  Grod,  who  made  no  feculty,  but  also 
provided  it  with  a  proper  object,  upon  which  it  might  exercise 
and  lay  out  itself,  even  in  its  greatest  innocence,  did  men  exercise 
man's  hopes  with  the  expectations  of  a  better  paradise,  or  a  more 
intimate  admission  to  himself.  For  it  is  not  imaginable,  that  Adam 
could  fix  upon  such  poor,  thin  enjoyments,  as  riches,  pleasure,  and  ^ 
the  gaieties  of  an  animal  life.  Hope,  indeed,  was  always  the 
anchor  of  the  soul,  yet  certainly,  it  was  not  to  catch  or  fasten  upon 
such  mud.  And  if,  as  the  aposde  says,  "  no  man  hopes  for  that 
which  he  sees,"  much  less  could  Adam  then  hope  for  such  things 
as  he  saw  through. 

And,  lastly,  for  the  affection  oi  fear.  It  was  then  the  instrument 
of  caution,  not  of  anxiety;  a  guard,  and  not  a  torment  to  the 
breast  that  had  it.  It  is  now  indeed  an  unhappiness,  the  disease 
of  the  soul:  it  flies  from  a  shadow,  and  makes  more  dangers 
than  it  avoids ;  it  weakens  the  judgment,  and  betrays  the  succours 
of  reason :  so  hard  is  it  to  tremble,  and  not  to  err,  and  to  hit  the 
mark  with  a  shaking  hand.  .  Then  it  fixed  upon  him  who  is  only 
to  be  feared,  (Sod ;  and  yet,  with  a  filial  fear,  which  at  the  same 
time  both  fears  and  loves.  It  was  awe  without  amazement,  dread 
without  distraction.  There  was  then  a  beauty  even  in  this  very 
paleness.  It  was  the  colour  of  devotion,  giving  a  lustre  to 
reverence,  and  a  gloss  to  humility. 

Thus  did  the  passions  then  act  without  any  of  their  present 
jars,  combats,  or  repugnances;  all  moving  with  the  beauty  of 
uniformity,  and  the  stillness  of  composure.  Like  a  well  governed 
anpy,  not  for  fighting,  but  for  rank  and  order.  I  confess  the 
scripture  does  not  expressly  attribute  these  several  endowments 
to  Adam  in  his  first  estate.  But  all  that  I  have  said,  and  much 
more,  may  be  drawn  out  of  that  short  aphorism,  "  God  made 
man  upright,"  Eccles.  vii.  29.      And  since  the  opposite  weak- 
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hesses  now  infest  the  nature  of  man  fallen,  if  we  will  be  true  to 
the  rules  of  contraries,  we  must  conclude,  that  those  perfections 
were  the  lot  of  man  innocent. 

Now  from  this  so  exact  and  regular  composure  of  the 'faculties, 
all  moving  in  their  due  place,  each  striking  in  its  proper  time, 
there  arose,  by  natural  consequence,  the  crowning  perfection  of 
all,  a  good  conscience.  For,  as  in  the  body  when  the  principal 
parts,  as  the  heart  and  liver,  do  their  offices,  and  all  the  inferior, 
smaller  vessels  act  orderly  and  duly,  there  arises  a  sweet  enjoy- 
ment upon  the  whole,  which  we  call  health :  so  in  the  soul,  when 
the  supreme  faculties  of  the  will  and  understanding  move  regu- 
larly, the  inferior  passions  and  affections  following,  there  arises  a 
serenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole  soul  infinitely  beyond 
the  greatest  bodily  pleasures,  the  highest  quintessence  and  elixir 
of  worldly  delights.  There  is  in  this  case  a  kind  of  fragrancy 
and  spiritual  perfume  upon  the  conscience,  much  like  what  Isaac 
spoke  of  his  son's  garments,  "  That  the  scent  of  them  was  like 
the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Liord  had  blessed."  Such  a  fresh- 
ness and  flavour  is  there  upon  the  soul,  when  daily  watered  with 
the  actions  of  a  virtuous  life.  Whatsoever  is  pure,  is  also 
pleasant. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man, 
we  are  not  to  omit  now  those  characters  of  majesty  that  Grod 
imprinted  upon  the  body.  He  drew  some  traces  of  his  image 
upon  this  also,  as  much  as  a  spiritual  substance  could  be  pictured 
upon  a  corporeal.  As  for  the  sect  of  the  Anthropomorphites, 
who  from  hence  ascribe  to  God  the  figure  of  a  man,  eyes,  hands, 
feet,  and  the  like,  they  are  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  confutation. 
They  would  seem  to  draw  this  impiety  firom  the  letter  of  the 
scripture  sometimes  speaking  of  God  in  this  manner.  Absurdity ! 
as  if  the  mercy  of  scripture  expressions  ought  to  warrant  the 
blasphemy  of  our  opinions ;  and  not  rather  to  show  us  that  God 
condescends  to  us,  only  to  draw  us  to  himself;  and  clothes  himself 
in  our  likeness  only  to  win  us  to  his  own.  The  practice  of  the 
papists  is  much  of  the  same  nature,  in  their  absurd  and  impious 
I)icturmg  of  God  Almighty :  but  the  wonder  in  them  is  the  less, 
since  the  image  of  a  deity  may  be  a  proper  object  for  that,  which 
is  but  the  image  of  a  religion.  But  to  the  purpose :  Adam  was 
then  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals  ;  he  had  a  beautiful  body,  as 
well  as  an  immortal  soul.  The  whole  compound  was  like  a  well 
built  temple,  stately  without,  and  sacred  within.  The  elements 
were  at  perfect  union  and  agreement  in  his  body ;  and  their 
contrary  qualities  served  not  for  the  dissolution  of  tne  compound, 
but  the  variety  of  the  composure.  Galen,  who  had  no  more 
divinity  than  what  his  physic  taught  him,  barely  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  this  so  exact  firsune  of  the  body^  challenges  any  one,  upon 
a  hundred  years'  study,  to  find  how  any  the  least  fibre,  or  most 
minute  particle,  might  be  more  commodiously  placed,  either  for  the 
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advantage  of  use  or  comeliness.  His  stature  erect,  and  tending 
upwards  to  his  centre ;  his  countenance  majestic  and  comely,  with 
the  lustre  of  a  native  beauty,  that  scorned  the  poor  assistance  of 
art  or  the  attempts  of  imitation ;  his  body  of  so  much  quickness 
and  agility,  that  it  did  not  only  contain  but  also  represent  the 
soul :  for  we  might  well  suppose  that  where  God  did  deposit  so 
rich  a  jewel,  he  would  suitably  adorn  the  case.  It  was  a  fit 
work-house  for  sprighdy,  vivid  faculties  to  exercise  and  exert 
themselves  in.  A  fit  tabernacle  for  an  immortal  soul,  not  only 
to  dwell  in,  but  to  contemplate  upon ;  where  it  might  see  the 
world  without  travel,  it  being  a  lesser  scheme  of  the  creation, 
nature  contracted,  a  little  cosmography  or  map  of  the  imiverse. 
Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distempers,  to  die  by  piece- 
meal, and  languish  under  coughs,  catarrhs,  or  consumptions. 
Adam  knew  no  disease  so  long  as  temperance  firom  the  forbidden 
firuit  secured  them.  Nature  was  his  phjrsician,  and  innocence  and 
abstinence  would  have  kept  him  healthful  to  immortality. 

Now  the  use  of  this  point  might  be  various,  but  at  present  it 
shall  be  only  this,  to  remind  us  of  the  irreparable  loss  that  we 
sustained  in  our  first  parents,  to  show  4is  of  how  fidr  a  portion 
Adam  disinherited  his  whole  posterity  by  one  single  prevarication. 
Take  the  picture  of  a  man  in  the  greenness  and  vivacity  of  his 
youth,  and  in  the  latter  date  and  declensions  of  his  drooping 
years,  and  you  will  scarce  know  it  to  belong  to  the  same  person ; 
there  would  be  more  art  to  discern,  than  at  first  to  draw  it.  The 
same  and  greater  is  the  difference  between  man  innocent  and 
fallen.  He  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  kind  or  species ;  the  plague  of 
sin  has  even  altered  his  nature  and  eaten  into  his  very  essentials. 
The  image  of  God  is  wiped  out,  the  creatures  have  shaken  off*  his 
yoke,  renounced  his  sovereignty,  and  revolted  firom  his  dominion. 
Distempers  and  diseases  have  shattered  the  excellent  firame  of 
his  body ;  and,  by  a  new  dispensation,  ^^  inunortality  is  swallowed 
up  of  mortality."  The  same  disaster  and  decay  also  has  invaded 
his  spirituals ;  the  passions  rebel,  every  faculty  would  usurp  and 
rule,  and  there  are  so  many  governors,  that  there  can  be  no 
government.  The  light  within  us  is  become  darkness,  and  the 
understanding,  that  should  be  eyes  to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will, 
is  blind  itself,  and  so  brings  all  the  inconveniences  that  attend  a 
blind  follower  under  the  conduct  of  a  blind  guide.  He  that 
would  have  a  cle^  ocular  demonstration  of  this,  let  him  reflect 
upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange,  senseless,  absurd  opinions, 
that  crawl  about  the  world,  to  the  disgrace  of  reason,  and  the 
unanswerable  reproach  of  a  broken  intellect. 

The  two  great  perfections,  that  both  adorn  and  exercise  man's 
understanding,  are  philosophy  and  relis^on :  for  the  first  of  these, 
take  it  even  among  the  professors  of  it  where  it  most  flourished, 
and  we  shall  find  the  very  first  notions  of  common  sense  de- 
bauched by  them.    For  there  have  been  such  as  have  asserted, 
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^That  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  motion:  that  con- 
tradictions may  be  true.'  There  has  not  been  wanting  one,  that 
has  denied  snow  to  be  white.  Such  a  stupidity  or  wantonness  had 
seized  upon  the  most  raised  wits,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
the  philosophers  or  the  owls  of  Athens  were  the  quicker  sighted. 
But  then  for  religion;  what  prodigious,  monstrous,  misshapen 
births  has  the  reason  of  fallen  man  produced !  It  is  now  almost 
six  thousand  years  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  has  had 
no  other  religion  but  idolatry :  and  idolatry  certainly  is  the  first-bom 
of  folly,  the  great  and  leading  paradox,  nay,  the  very  abridgment 
and  sum  total  of  all  absurdities.  For  is  it  not  strange  mat  a 
rational  man  should  worship  an  ox,  nay,  the  image  of  an  ox? 
That  he  should  fawn  upon  his  dog  ?  Bow  himself  before  a  cat  ? 
Adore  leeks  and  garlic,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the  smell  of  a 
deified  onion  ?  Yet  so  did  the  Egyptians,  once  the  famed  masters 
of  all  arts  and  learning.  And  to  go  a  littie  farther,  we  have  yet  a 
stranger  instance  in  Isa.  xUv.  14,  "A  man  hews  him  down  a  tree 
in  the  wood,  and  a  part  of  it  he  bums,"  in  ver.  16,  and  in  ver.  17, 
"  with  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god."  With  one  part  he 
fumishes  his  chimney,  with  the  other  his  chapel.  A  strange  thing 
that  the  fire  must  first  consume  this  part,  and  then  bum  incense  to 
that.  As  if  there  was  more  divinity  in  one  end  of  the  stick  than  in 
the  other ;  or,  as  if  it  could  be  graved  and  painted  omnipotent,  or 
the  nails  and  the  hammer  could  give  it  an  apotheosis.  Briefly,  so 
great  is  the  change,  so  deplorable  the  degradation  of  our  nature, 
uiat,  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image  of  God,  we  now  retain  only 
the  image  of  men. 

In  the  last  place,  we  leam  from  hence  the  excellency  of  Christian 
religion,  in  that  it  is  the  great  and  only  means  that  God  has  sancti- 
fied and  designed  to  repair  the  breaches  of  humanity,  to  set  fallen 
man  upon  his  legs  again,  to  clarify  his  reason,  to  rectify  his  will, 
and  to  compose  and  regulate  his  affections.  The  whole  business 
of  our  redemption  is,  in  short,  only  to  mb  over  the  defaced  copy 
of  the  creation,  to  reprint  God's  image  upon  the  soul,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  set  forth  nature  in  a  second  and  a  fairer  edition. 

The  recovery  of  which  lost  image,  as  it  is  God's  pleasure  to 
command,  and  our  duty  to  endeavour,  so  it  is  in  his  power  only  to 
efTect. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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TWO  SERMONS: 

Thv  first  preached  at  8t  Mary's,  O^ord,  Jaly  24, 1659,  being  the  time  of  the 
Assizes ;  as  also  of  the  fears  and  groans  of  the  nation,  in  the  threatened  and 
expected  rain  of  the  laws,  ministry,  and  universities. — ^The  second  preached 
before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 

TO  THB 

RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  EDWARD  ATKINS, 

8IRJKANT  AT  LAW,  AND  rORMERLT  ONE  OF  THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAB 

HoNOUKBD  Sir, 

Thouffh  at  first  it  was  free,  and  in  my  choice,  whether  or  no  I 
should  pubhsh  these  discourses,  yet  the  publication  being  once 
resolved,  the  dedication  was  not  so  indifierent ;  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, no  less  than  the  obligations  of  the  author,  styling  them,  in  a 
Seculiar  manner,  yours :  fpr  since  their  drift  is  to  carry  the  most  en- 
angered  and  endangering  truth  above  the  safest,  when  sinful,  interest ; 
as  a  practice  upon  grounds  of  reason  the  most  generous,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity the  most  religious ;  to  whom  rather  should  this  assertion  repair 
as  to  a  patron,  than  to  him  whom  it  has  for  an  instance  ?  Who,  in  a 
case  of  eminent  competition,  chose  duty  before  interest ;  and  when 
the  judge  grew  inconsistent  with  the  justice,  preferred  rather  to  be 
constant  to  sure  principles,  than  to  an  unconstant  government :  and 
to  retreat  to  an  innocent  and  honourable  privacy,  than  to  sit  and  act 
iniauity  by  a  law ;  and  make  your  age  and  conscience  (the  one  vene- 
rable, the  other  sacred)  drudges  to  the  tyranny  of  fanatic,  perjured 
usurpers. 

The  next  attempt  of  this  discourse  is  a  defence  of  the  ministry,  and 
that  at  such  a  time  when  none  owned  them  upon  the  bench,  for  then 
you  had  quitted  it ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  lived  to  hear  one 
m  the  very  face  of  the  university,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  us  and  our 
profession,  openly  in  his  charge  defend  the  quakers  and  fanatics, 
persons  not  fit  to  be  named  in  such  courts,  but  in  an  indictment. 
But,  Sir,  in  the  instructions  I  here  presumed  to  give  to  others,  con- 
cerning' what  they  should  do,  you  may  take  a  narrative  of  what  you 
have  done:  what  respected  their  actions  as  a  rule  or  admonition, 
applied  to  yours  is  only  a  rehearsal,  whose  zeal  in  asserting  the 
ministerial  cause  is  so  generally  known,  so  gratefully  acknowledged, 
that  I  dare  affirm,  that  in  what  I  deliver,  you  read  the  words  indeed 
of  one,  but  the  thanks  of  all.  Which  affectionate  concernment  of 
34 
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yours  for  them,  seems  to  argue  a  spiritual  sense,  and  experimental 
taste  of  their  works,  and  that  you  have  reaped  as  much  from  their 
labours,  as  others  have  done  from  their  lands :  for  to  me  it  seemed 
always  strange,  and  next  to  impossible,  that  a  man,  converted  by  the 
word  preached,  should  ever  hate  and  persecute  a  preacher.  And 
since  you  have  several  times  in  discourse  declared  yourself  for  that 
government  in  the  Church,  which  is  founded  upon  scripture,  reason, 
apostolical  practice,  and  antiquity,  and  we  are  sure  the  only  one  that 
can  consist  with  the  present  government  of  state,  I  thought  the  latter 
discourse  also  might  fitly  address  itself  to  you ;  in  the  which  you 
may  read  your  judgment,  as  in  the  other  your  practice. 

And  now,  since  it  has  pleased  Providence  at  length  to  turn  our 
captivity,  and  answer  persecuted  patience  with  the  unexpected 
returns  of  settlement ;  to  remove  our  rulers,  and  restore  our  ruler ; 
and  not  only  to  make  our  "exactors  righteousness,"  but,  what  is 
better,  to  give  us  righteousness  instead  of  exaction,  and  hopes  of 
religion  to  a  Church  worried  with  reformation ;  I  believe,  upon  a  due 
and  impartial  reflection  on  what  is  past,  you  now  find  no  cause  to 
repent,  that  you  never  dipped  your  hands  in  the  bloody  high  courts 
of  justice,  properly  so  called  only  by  antiphrasis ;  nor  ever  prosti- 
tuted the  scarlet  robe  to  those  employments,  in  which  you  must  havB 
worn  the  colour  of  your  sin  in  the  badge  of  your  office :  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  enticements  of  a  prosperous  villany,  abhorred  the 
purchase,  when  the  price  was  blood.  So  that  now,  being  privileged 
by  a  happy  unconcemment  in  those  legal  murders,  you  may  take  a 
sweeter  relish  of  your  own  innocence,  by  beholding  the  misery  of 
others'  guilt,  who  being  guilty  before  God,  and  infamous  before  meiiy 
obnoxious  to  both,  begin  to  find  the  first-fruits  of  their  sin  in  the 
universal  scorn  of  all,  their  apparent  danger  and  unlikely  remedy: 
which  beginnings  being  at  length  consummated  by  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice, the  cry  of  olood  and  sacrilege  will  cease,  men's  doubts  will  be 
satisfied,  and  Providence  absolved. 

And  thus.  Sir,  having  presumed  to  honour  my  first  essays  in 
divinity  by  prefixing  to  them  a  name  to  which  divines  are  so  much 
obliged ;  I  should  here,  in  the  close  of  this  address,  contribute  a  wish 
at  least  to  your  happiness :  but  since  we  desire  it  not  yet  in  another 
world,  and  your  enjoyments  in  this  (according  to  the  standard  of  a 
Christian  desire)  are  so  complete,  that  they  require  no  additional 
shall  turn  my  wishes  into  gratulations ;  and  congratulating  their 
fulness,  only  wish  their  continuance :  praying,  that  you  may  still 
possess  what  you  possess ;  and  do  what  you  do ;  that  is,  reflect  upon 
a  clear,  unblotted,  acquitting  conscience,  and  feed  upon  the  ineflfable 
comforts  of  the  memorial  of  a  conquered  temptation,  without  the 
danger  of  returning  to  the  trial.  And  this,  Sir,  I  account  the  greatest 
felicity  that  you  can  enjoy,  and  therefore  the  greatest  that  he  can 
desire,  who  is 

Tours  in  all  observance. 


Robert  Soitth. 


Christ  Church,  May  25, 1660. 
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SERMON  III. 

interest  deposed,  and  truth  restored. 

Matthew  x.  33. 

But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  meriy  him  tmll  I  (dso  deny 

before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

As  the  great  comprehensive  gospel  duty  is  the  denial  of  self, 
SO  the  grand  gospel  sin  that  confronts  it  is  the  denial  of  Christ. 
These  two  are  both  the  commanding  and  the  dividing  principles 
of  all  our  actions :  for  whosoever  acts  in  opposition  to  one,  does 
it  always  in  behalf  of  the  other.  None  ever  opposed  Christ,  but 
It  was  to  gratify  self;  none  ever  renounced  the  interest  of  self, 
but  from  a  prevailing  love  to  the  interest  of  Christ.  The  subject 
I  have  here  pitched  upon  may  seem  improper  in  these  times, 
and  in  this  plac6,  where  the  number  of  professors  and  of  men 
is  the  same ;  where  the  cause  and  interest  of  Christ  has  been  so 
cried  up ;  and  Christ's  personal  reign  and  kingdom  so  called  for 
and  expected.  But  since  it  has  been  still  preached  up,  but  acted 
down;  and  dealt  with,  as  the  ea^le  in  the  fable  did  with  the 
oyster,  carrying  it  up  on  high,  that  by  letting  it  fall  he  might  dash 
it  in  pieces :  I  say,  since  Christ  must  reign,  but  his  truths  be  made 
to  serve ;  I  suppose  it  is  but  reason  to  distinguish  between  profes- 
sion and  pretence,  end  to  conclude,  that  men's  present  crving, 
"  Hail,  king,"  and  bending  the  knee  to  Christ,  are  only  in  orcier  to 
his  future  crucifixion. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  sense  of  the  words,  I  shall  inquire  ' 
into  their  occasion.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  chapter  we 
have  Christ  consulting  the  propagation  of  me  gospel;  and  in 
order  to  it  (being  the  only  way  that  he  knew  to  enect  it)  sending 
forth  a  ministry;  and  giving  them  a  commission,  togemer  with 
instructions  for  the  execution  of  it.  He  would  have  them  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  office ;  and  so  he 
joins  commission  with  instruction ;  by  one  he  conveys  power,  by 
the  other  knowledge.  Supposing,  I  conceive,  that  upon  such  an 
undertaking,  the  more  learned  his  ministers  were,  they  would 
prove  never  the  less  faithful.*  And  thus  having  fitted  them, 
and  stripped  them  of  all  manner  of  defence,  v.  9,  ^^  he  sends  them 


*In  the  parliament  1653,  it  being  pat  to  the  TOte,  whether  they  should  support 
id  eocouraffe  a  godly  and  learned  ministry,  t'     ' 
TOI0  pined  Tor  a  godly  and  faithful  ministry. 


and  encourage  a  godly  and  learned  ministry,  the  latter  word  was  rejected,  ana  the 
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forth  amongst  wolves;"  a  hard  expedition,  you  will  say,  to  go 
amongst  wolves;  but  yet  much  harder  to  convert  them  into 
sheep :  and  no  less  hard  even  to  discern  some  of  them,  possibly 
being  under  sheep's  clothing;  and  so  by  the  advantage  of  that 
dress,  sooner  felt  than  discovered:  probably  also  such  as  had 
both  the  properties  of  wolves,  that  is,  they  could  whine  and 
howl,  as  well  as  bite  and  devour.  But,  that  they  might  not  go 
altogether  naked  among  their  enemies,  the  only  armour  that 
Chnst  aDows  them  is  prudence  and  innocence :  ^^  Be  ye  wise  as 
serpents,  but  harmless  as  doves,"  v.  16.  Weapons  not  at  all 
offensive,  yet  most  suitable  to  their  warfare,  whose  greatest 
encounters  were  to  be  exhortations,  and  whose  only  conquest, 
escape.  Innocence  is  the  best  caution,  and  we  may  unite  the 
expression,  to  be  ^^wise  as  a  serpent"  is  to  be  ^'harmless  as  a 
dove."  Innocence  is  like  polished  armour;  it  adorns,  and  it 
defends.  In  sum,  he  tells  them,  that  the  opposition  they  should 
meet  with,  was  the  greatest  imaginable,  from  ver.  16  to  26.  But 
in  the  ensuing  verses  he  promises  them  an  equal  proportion  of 
asastance ;  and,  as  if  it  were  not  an  argument  of  force  enough  to 
outweigh  the  forementioned  discouragements,  he  casts  into  the 
balance  the  promise  of  a  reward  to  such  as  should  execute,  and  of 
punishment  to  such  as  should  neglect,  their  commission :  the  reward 
m  the  former  verse,  "Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men," 
&c.,  the  punishment  in  this,  "  But  whosoever  shall  deny,"  &c.  As 
if  by  way  of  pre-occupation,  he  should  have  said.  Well :  here  you 
see  your  commission';  this  is  your  duty,  these  are  your  discourage- 
ments :  never  seek  for  shifts  and  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions ; 
this  is  your  reward,  if  you  perform  it ;  this  is  your  doom,  if  you 
decline  it.  ^ 

As  for  the  explication  of  the  words,  they  are  clear  and  easy ;  and 
their  originals  in  the  Greek  are  of  single  signification,  without  any 
ambiguity ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  by  proposing  how 
they  run  in  this  or  that  edition ;  or  straining  for  an  interpretation 
where  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  distinction  where  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. The  only  exposition  that  I  shall  give  of  them  will  be  to 
compare  them  to  other  parallel  scriptures,  and  peculiarly  to  that  in 
Mark  viii.  38,  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and 
of  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  als6 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  with  the  holy  angels."  These  words  are  a  comment 
upon  my  text. 

1.  What  is  here  in  the  text  called  a  "denying  of  Christ,"  is 
there  termed  a  "  being  ashamed  of  him  4"  that  is,  in  those  words 
the  cause  is  expressed,  and  here  the  effect ;  for  therefore  we  deny  a 
thing,  because  we  are  ashamed  of  it.  First,  Peter  is  ashamed  of 
Chr^,  then  he  denies  him. 

2.  What  is  here  termed  a  denying  of  "  Christ,"  is  there  called 
a  being  ashamed  of  "  Christ  ana  his  words ;"  Christ's  truths  are 
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his  second  self.  And  he  that  offers  a  contempt  to  a  king's  letters 
or  edicts,  virtually  affronts  the  king ;  it  strikes  his  words,  but  it 
rebounds  upon  his  person. 

3.  What  is  here  said,  ^'  before  men,"  is  there  phrased,  ^^  in  this 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation."  These  words  import  the  hin- 
derance  of  the  duty  enjoined;  which  therefore  is  here  purposely 
enforced  with  a  non  obstante  to  all  opposition.  The  term  ^'  adul- 
terous," I  conceive,  may  chiefly  relate  to  the  Jews,  who  being 
nationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant,  every  sin  of  theirs  was,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  ^^  spiritual  adultery." 

4.  What  is  here  said,  ^^  I  will  deny  him  before  my  Father,"  is 
there  expressed,  ^^I  will  be  ashamed  of  him  before  my  Father 
and  his  holy  angels ;"  that  is,  when  he  shall  come  to  judgment, 
when  revenging  justice  shall  come  in  pomp,  attended  wim  the 
glorious  retinue  of  all  the  host  of  heaven.  In  short,  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  declares  the  judgment,  the  solemnity  of  it  the 
terror. 

From  the  words  we  may  deduce  these  observations: 

I.  We  shall  find  stroi^  motives  and  temptations  from  men,  to 
draw  us  to  a  denial  of  Christ. 

n.  No  terrors  or  sohcitations  from  men,  though  never  so  great, 
can  warrant  or  excuse  such  a  denial. 

in.  To  deny  Christ's  words  is  to  denj  Christ. 

But  since  these  observations  are  rather  miphed  than  expressed  in 
the  words,  I  shall  waive  them,  and  instead  of  deducing  a  doctrine 
distinct  from  the  words,  prosecute  the  words  themselves  under  this 
doctrinal  paraphrase: 

Whosoever  shall  deny,  disown,  or  be  ashamed  of  either  the 
person  or  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  any  fear  or  favour  of  man, 
shall  with  shame  be  disowned,  and  eternally  rejected  by  him 
at  the  dreadful  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

The  discussion  of  this  shall  he  in  these  tnin^. 

I.  To  show  how  many  ways  Christ  and  his  truths  may  be 
denied;  and  what  is  the  denial  here  chiefly  intended. 

II.  To  show  what  are  the  causes  that  induce  men  to  a  denial  of 
Christ  and  his  truths. 

ni.  To  show  how  far  a  man  may  consult  his  safety  in  time  of 
persecution,  without  denying  Christ 

rV.  To  show  what  is  unported  in  Christ's  denying  us  before  his 
Father  in  heaven. 

V.   To  apply  all  to  the  present  occasion. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  these,  I  must  briefly  premise  this; 
that  thou^  the  text  and  the  doctrine  run  peremptoiy  and  abso- 
lute, "  Whosoever  denies  Christ  shall  assuredly  be  denied  by 
him ;"  yet  still  there  is  a  tadi  condition  in  the  words  supposed, — 
unless  repentance  intervene.  For  this  and  many  other  scriptures, 
though  as  to  their  formal  tenns  they  are  absolute,  yet  as  to  their 
tense  they  are  conditionaL     Gk)d  in  mercy  has  so  framed  and 
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tempered  his  word,  that  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  reserve  of 
mercy  wrapped  up  in  a  curse.  And  the  veiy  first  judgment  that 
was  pronounced  upon  fallen  man,  was  with  the  allay  of  a  promise. 
Wheresoever  we  find  a  curse  to  the  guilty  expressed,  in  the  same 
words  mercy  to  the  penitent  is  still  understood.  This  premised, 
I  come  now  to  discuss  the  first  thing,  viz. 

I.  Bow  many  ways  Christ  and  his  truths  may  be  denied;  and 
what  is  the  denial  here  chiefly  intended.  Here  first  in  general  I 
assert,  that  we  may  deny  him  in  all  those  acts  that  are  capable  of 
being  morally  good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scene  m  which 
we  act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.  Accordingly,  therefore, 
all  ways  of  denying  Christ  I  shall  comprise  under  these  three. 

1.  We  may  aeny  him  and  his  truths  by  an  erroneous,  heretical 
judgment.  I  know  it  is  doubted  whether  a  bare  error  in  judg- 
ment can  condemn ;  but  since  truths  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
salvation  are  so  clearly  revealed,  that  we  cannot  err  in  them, 
unless  we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves ;  herein  the  fault 
of  the  judgment  is  resolved  into  a  precedent  default  in  the  will ; 
and  so  the  case  is  put  out  of  doubt.  And  here  it  may  be  replied, 
Are  not  truths  of  absolute  and  fundamental  necessity  very 
disputable;  as  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  Trinity  of  persons?  If 
they  are  not  in  themselves  disputable,  why  are  they  so  much 
disputed  ?  Indeed,  I  believe,  if  we  trace  these  disputes  to  their 
original  cause,  we  shall  find,  that  they  never  sprung  from  a 
reluctancy  in  reason  to  embrace  them.  For  this  reason  itself 
dictates,  as  most  rational,  to  assent  to  any  thing,  though  seem- 
ingly contrary  to  reason,  if  it  is  revealed  by  &)d,  ana  we  are 
certain  of  the  revelation.  These  two  supposed,  these  disputes 
must  needs  arise  only  firom  curiosity  and  singularity  ;  and  these  are 
faults  of  a  diseased  will.  But  some  will  farther  demand,  in 
behalf  of  these  men,  whether  such  as  assent  to  every  word  in 
scripture  (for  so  will  those  that  deny  the  natural  deit^  of  Christ 
and  the  Spirit)  can  be  yet  said  in  doctrinals  to  deny  Christ  ?  To 
this  I  answer.  Since  words  abstracted  from  their  proper  sense 
and  signification  lose  the  nature  of  words,  and  are  only  equivo- 
cally so  called ;  inasmuch  as  the  persons  we  speak  of  take  them 
thus,  and  derive  the  letter  firom  Christ,  but  the  signification  from 
themselves,  they  cannot  be  said  properly  to  assent  so  much  as  to 
the  words  of  the  scripture.  Ancl  so  their  case  also  is  clear.  But 
yet  more  fully  to  state  the  matter,  how  far  a  denial  of  Christ  in 
beUef  and  judgment  is  damnable :  we  will  propose  the  question. 
Whether  those  who  hold  the  fundamentals  of  faith  may  deny 
Christ  damnably,  in  respect  of  those  superstructures  and  conse- 
quences that  arise  firom  them  ?  I  answer  in  brief.  By  funda- 
mental truths  are  understood,  (1.)  Either  such,  without  the 
belief  of  which  we  cannot  be  saved :  or,  (2.)  Such,  the  behef  of 
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which  is  sufficient  to  save :  if  the  question  be  proposed  of  fun- 
damentals in  this  latter  sense,  it  contains  its  own  answer ;  for 
where  a  man  believes  those  truths,  the  belief  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  save,  there  the  disbelief  or  denial  of  their  consequences  cannot 
damn.  But  what,  and  how  many  these  fundamentals  are,  it  will 
then  be  agreed  on,  when  all  sects,  opinions,  and  persuasions,  do 
imite  and  consent.  2dly,  If  we  speak  of  fundamentals  in  the 
former  sense,  as  they  are  only  tru^,  without  which  we  cannot 
be  saved :  it  is  manifest  that  we  may  believe  them,  and  yet  be 
damned  for  denying  their  consequences :  for  that  which  is  only  a 
condition,  without  which  We  cannot  be  saved,  is  not  therefore  a 
cause  sufficient  to  save :  much  more  is  required  to  the  latter 
than  to  th^  former.  I  conclude,  therefore,  diat  to  deny  Christ 
in  our  judgment,  will  condemn,  and  this  concerns  the  learned : 
Christ  demands  ihe  homage  of  your  understanding ;  he  will  have 
.  your  reason  bend  to  him,  you  must  put  your  heads  imder  his 
feet.  And  we  know,  that  heretofore,  he  who  had  the  leprosy  in 
this  part  was  to  be  pronounced  unclean.  A  poisoned  reason,  an 
i^ected  judgment,  is  Christ's  greatest  enemy.  And  an  error  in 
^e  judgment  is  like  an  imposthume  in  the  head,  which  is  always 
noisome,  and  freauently  mortal. 

2.  We  may  deny  Christ  verbally,  and  by  oral  expressions. 
Now  our  words  are  the  interpreters  of  our  hearts,  the  transcripts 
of  the  judgment,  with  some  farther  addition  of  good  or  evil.  He 
that  interprets,  usually  enlarges.  What  our  judgment  whispers 
in  secret,  these  proclaim  upon  the  housetop.  To  deny  Christ  in 
the  former  imports  enmity ;  but  in  these  open  defiance.  Christ's 
passion  is  renewed  in  both ;  he  that  misjudges  of  him  condemns 
him ;  but  he  that  blasphemes  him  spits  in  his  face.  Thus  the 
Jews  and  the  pharisees  denied  Christ :  "  We  know  that  this  man 
is  a  sinner,"  John  ix.  24 ;  "  and  a  deceiver,"  Matt,  xxvii.  63 ; 
"  and  he  casts  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  devils,"'  Matt.  xii.  24. 
And  thus  Christ  is  daily  denied,  in  many  blasphemies  printed 
and  divulged,  and  many  horrid  opinions  vented  against  the  truth. 
The  schools  dispute  whether  in  morals  the  external  action  super- 
adds any  thing  of  good  or  evil  to  the  internal  elicit  act  of  the 
will ;  but  certainly  the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is  wrought  up 
to  a  high  pitch,  before  it  rages  in  an  open  denial.  '  And  it  is  a 
sign  that  it  is  grown  too  big  for  the  heart,  when  it  seeks  for  vent 
in  our  words.  Blasphemy  uttered  is  error  heightened  with 
impudence  ;  it  is  sin  scorning  a  concealment,  not  only  committed, 
but  defended.  He  that  denies  Christ  in  his  judgment,  sins ;  but 
he  that  speaks  his  denial,  vouches  and  owns  his  sin ;  and  so,  by 
publishing  it,  does  what  in  him  lies,  to  make  it  univei*sal,  and  by 
writing  it,  to  establish  it  eternal.  There  is  another  way  of 
denying  Christ  with  our  mouths,  which  is  negative ;  that  is, 
when  we  do  not  acknowledge  and  confess  him :   but  of  this  I 
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shall  have  occasion  to  treat  under  the  discussion  of   the  third 
general  head. 

3.  We  may  deny  Christ  in  our  actions  and  practice  ;  and  these 
speak  much  louder  than  our  tongues.  ^To  have  an  orthodox 
belief,  and  a  true  profession,  concurring  with  a  bad  life,  is  only 
to  deny  Christ  with  a  greater  solemnity.  Belief  and  profession 
will  spesk  thee  a  Christian  but  very  fJEuntly,  when  thy  conversa- 
tion proclaims  thee  an  infidel.  Many,  while  they  have  preached 
Christ  in  their  sermons,  have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  their 
practice.  We  have  many  here  who  speak  of  godliness,  mortifi- 
cation, and  self-denial ;  but,  if  these  are  so,  what  means  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen ;  the  noise  of 
their  ordinary  sins,  and  the  cry  of  meir  great  ones?  If  godly, 
why  do  they  waDow  and  steep  in  a^  the  carnalities  of  the  world, 
under  pretence  of  Christian  liberty  ?  Why  do  they  make  rehgion 
ridiculous  by  pretending  to  prophecy,  and  when  tneir  prophecies 
prove  delusions,  why  do  they  blaspheme  ?*  If  such  are  self- 
deniers,  what  means  the  griping,  the  prejudice,  the  covetousness, 
and  the  plurahties  preached  against  and  retained,  and  the  arbitrary 
government  of  many?  When  such  men  preach  of  self-denial 
and  humility,  I  cannot  but  think  of  Seneca,  who  praised  poverty, 
and  that  very  safely,  in  the  midst  of  his  riches  and  gardens ; 
and  even  exhorted  the  world  to  throw  away  their  gold,  perhaps 
(as  one  well  conjectures),  that  he  might  gather  it  up ;  so  these 
desire  men  to  be  humble,  that  they  may  domineer  without 
opposition.  But  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  commend  patience, 
when  there  is  no  danger  of  any  trial,  to  extol  humility  in 
the  midst  of  honours,  to  begin  a  fast  after  diimer,\  But,  oh,  how 
Christ  will  deal  with  such  persons,  when  he  shall  draw  forth  all 
their  actions  bare  and  stripped  firom  this  deceiving  veil  of  their 
heavenly  speeches!  He  will  then  say,  it  was  not  your  sad 
countenance,  nor  your  hypocritical  groaning,  by  which  you  did 
either  confess  or  honour  me :  but  your  worldliness;  your  luxury, 
your  sinister  partial  dealing;  these  have  denied  me,  these  have 
wounded  me,  these  have  gone  to  my  heart;  these  have  caused 
the  weak  to  stumble,  and  the  profane  to  blaspheme;  these  have 
offended  the  one,  and  hardened  the  other.  You  have  indeed 
spoke  me  fair,  you  have  saluted  me  with  your  lips,  but  even  then 

Eou  betrayed  me.    Depart  firom  me,  therefore,  you  professors  of 
oliness,  but  you  workers  of  iniquity. 
And  thus  having  shown  the  three  ways  by  which  Christ  may 

*  A  noted  Independent  divine,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  was  sick,  of  which  sickness 
he  died,  declared  that  God  had  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  recover,  and  live  thirty 

] rears  longer,  for  that  God  bad  raised  him  up  for  a  work  which  could  not  be  done  in 
ess  time.  But  Oliver^s  death  being  published  two  days  after,  the  said  divine  publicly 
in  prayer  expostulate  with  God  the  defeat  of  his  prophecy,  in  these  words  :  "  Lord, 
thou  hast  lied  unto  us ;  yea,  thou  hast  lied  unto  us.** 

t  Very  credibly  reported  to  have  been  done  in  an  Independent  congregation  at 
Ozon.    ■     ■ 
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be  denied,  it  may  now  be  demanded,  Which  is  the  denial  here 
intended  in  the  words? 

Aiiswer  (1.)  I  conceive  if  the  words  are  taken  as  they  were 
particularly  and  personally  directed  to  the  apostles,  upon  the 
occasion  of  their  mission  to  preach  the  gospel,  so  the  denial  of 
him  wa)s  the  not  acknowledgment  of  the  deity  or  godhead  of 
Christ;  and  the  reason  to  prove,, that  this  was  then  principally 
intended  is  this ;  because  this  was  the  truth  in  those  days  chiefly 
opposed,  and  most  disbelieved ;  as  appears,  because  Christ  and 
the  apostles  did  most  earnestly  inculcate  the  belief  of  this,  and 
accepted  men  upon  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  this,  and  baptism 
was  administered  to  such  as  did  but  profess  this.  Acts  viii.  37, 
38.  And  indeed,  as  this  one  aphorism,  ^^  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,"  is  virtually  and  eminently  the  whole  gospel ;  so,  to 
confess  or  deny  it,  is  virtually  to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole 
round  and  series  of  gospel  truths.  For  he  that  acknowledges 
'Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  same  does  consequentisdly 
acknowledge  that  he  is  to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  in  whatsoever 
he  does  enjoin  and  deliver  to  the  sons  of  men ;  and,  therefore, 
that  we  are  to  repent  and  believe,  and  rest  upon  him  for  salvation, 
and  to  deny  ouselves ;  and  within  the  compass  of  this  is  included 
whatsoever  is  called  gospel. 

As  for  the  manner  of  our  denying  the  deity  fef  Christ  here 
prohibited,  I  conceive,  it  was  by  words  and  oral  expressions 
verbally  to  deny  and  disacknowledge  it.  This  I  ground  upon  these 
reasons : — 

1.  Because  it  was  such  a  denial  as  was  ^^  before  men,"  and 
therefore  consisted  in  open  profession ;  for  a  denial  in  judgment 
and  practice,  as  such,  is  not  always  before  men. 

2.  Because  it  was  such  a  denial  or  confession  of  him  as  would 
appear  in  preaching ;  but  this  is  managed  in  words  and  verbal 
profession. 

But  now,  (2.)  If  we  take  the  words  as  they  are  a  general  pre- 
cept equally  relating  to  all  times,  and  to  all  persons,  though 
delivered  only  upon  a  particular  occasion  to  the  apostles  (as  I 
suppose  they  are  to  be  understood),  so  I  think  they  comprehend  all 
the  three  ways  mentioned  of  confessing  or  denying  Christ;  but 
principally  in  respect  of  practice;  and  that,  1.  Because  by  this 
he  is  most  honoured  or  dishonoured.  2.  Because  without  this 
the  other  two  cannot  save.  3.  Because  those  who  are  ready 
enough  to  confess  him  both  in  judgment  and  profession  are 
for  me  most  part  very  prone  to  deny  him  shamefiilly  in  their 
doings. 

Pass  we  now  to  a  second  thing,  viz.,  to  show, 

n.  What  are  the  causes  inducing  men  to  deny  Christ  in  his 
tnUhs.     I  shall  propose  three. 

1.  The  seeming  supposed  absurdity  of  many  truths:  upon  this 
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foundation   heresy   always    builds.       The    heathens   derided    the 
Chrisuans,  that   still   they  required  and   pressed  heUef;  and  well 
they  might,  say  they,  since   the   articles  of  their  religion  are  so 
absurd,  that  upon  principles  of  science  they  can  never  win  assent. 
It  is  easy  to  draw  it  forth  and  demonstrate,  how  upon  this  score 
the  chief  heretics,   that  now  are  said  to  trouble   the  church,  do 
oppose  and   deny  the  most  important  truths  in   divinity.       As, 
first,   hear  the   denier   of  the    deity    and    satisfaction   of  Christ. 
What !   says  he,  can  the   same  person  be   God   and  man  ?   the 
creature  and  the  Creator?      Can  we   ascribe  such   attributes  to 
the  same  thing,  whereof  one  implies  a  negation  and  a  contradiction 
of  the  other?     Can  he  be   also  finite   and   infinite,  when  to  be 
finite  is  not  to  be  infinite,  and  to   be  infinite  not  to  be  finite? 
And  when  we  distinguish  between  the  person   and  the  nature, 
was  not  that  distinction   an   invention  of  the  schools,  savouring 
rather  .of  metaphysics  than   divinity.      If  we   say  that  he  must 
have  been  God  because  he  was  to  mediate  between  us  and  God, 
by  the   same  reason,  they  will  reply,  we  should  need  a  mediator 
between  us   and   Christ,   who   is  equally  God,  equally  offended. 
Then  for  his  satisfaction  they  will   demand,  to  whom  this  satis- 
faction is  paid?     If  to  God,  then  God  pays  a  price  to  himself; 
and  what  is  it  else  to  require  and  need   no  satisfaction,  than  for 
one  to  satisfy  himself?     Next  comes  in  the  denier  of  the  decrees 
and  free  grace  of  God.    What !  says  he,  shall  we  exhort,  admonish, 
and  entreat  the  saints  to  beware  of  felling  away  finally,  and   at 
the   same  time  assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  tihem  so  to  fall? 
What!  shall  we  erect  two  contradictory  wills  in  God,  or  place  two 
contradictories  in  the  same  will  ?  and  make  the  will  of  his  purpose 
and  intention  run  counter  to  the  will  of  his  approbation  ?     Hear 
another  concerning  the  scripture  and  justification.     What !  says  the 
Romanist,  rely  in  matters  of  feith  upon  a  private  spirit  ?     How  do 
you  know  this  is  the  sense  of  such  a  scripture?     Why,  by  the 
Spirit.     But  how  will  you  try  that  spirit  to  be  of  Grod  ?     Why, 
by  the  scripture ;  this  he  explodes  as  a  circle,  and  so  derides  it. 
Then  for  justification.      How  are  you  justified  by  an  imputed 
righteousness  ?    Is  it  yours  before  it  is  imputed,  or  not  ?     If  not,  as 
we  must  say,  is  this  to  be  justified  to  have  that  accounted  yours, 
that  is  not  yours  ?     But  again,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  man  made 
rich  or  wise  by  imputation  ?     Why  then  righteous  or  just  ?     Now 
these  seeming  paradoxes  attending  gospel  truths,  cause  men  of 
weak,  prejudiced  intellectuals  to  deny  them,  and  in  them,  Christ ; 
being  ashamed   to   own  faith  so  much,   as  they  think,  to  the 
disparagement  of  their  reason. 

2.  The  second  thing  causing  men  to  deny  the  truths  of  Christ, 
is  their  unprofitableness.  And  no  wonder  if  here  men  forsake 
the  truth,  and  assert  interest.  To  be  pious  is  the  way  to  be 
poor.  Truth  Still  gives  its  followers  its  own  badge  and  livery,  a 
despised  nakedness.     It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much 
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.lamer  "o  be  maintaiiieii  bv  it :  coald  it  ever  yet  feed,  clothe,  or 

•idenii  Its  asBectors :      Did  e^er  any  man  quench   his  thirst  or 

saasn*  ais  hunger  with  j  action  •     Did  erer  any  one  live  upon 

pn^DDsiaons  •     Hie  "esdmcny  or  Bninis  concerning  virtue,  is  the 

dPDnfiien^un  oi  mcsc  ^jacemin^  traih :  that  it  is  a  name,  but  lives 

.uivi  Testates  ipi  •Jim'jg^  imi  ;here^^re  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon 

Wv'riis.      r^iar  -sre   ire  aeidier  :d  worship  or  cringe  to  any  thing 

uni^.T  :he  Dt^itv,  i:*  i  Tiih.  :co  scicr  wr  a  Naaman :  he  can  be  con- 

'rtuc  "u  \T.:>hip  "ne  T'le  Gcd.  bur  dien  it  must  be  in  the  house  of 

Hiiumoa .  ~iitr  rvasA'a  was  impiitfii  in  his  concidon,  he  was  captain 

n    uv    i^*^«  ind  "iiereii.'re  be  ±ou^c  it  reason  good  to  bow  to 

Riiuiiv/a.  :^;:a«fr  *ii'an  end3mi[er  his  place :  better  bow  than  break. 

Iriuc'tu  scineomes  Pruviuesce  oasts  iiings  so,  that  truth  and  interest 

It    sx   iiunt:  way  :  and«  when  it  is  wrapped  up  in  this  covering, 

u^  'I  "ill  ">e  ^--jQrtnc  x^  i-ilew  ir,  x  press  hard  alter  it,  but  it  is,  as 

\x:  ,»uj>ut'  s.*me  bejsts*  ?niy  i^  'jieir  skins :  take  off  the  cQvering, 

utc  uxcus^tt  nea  jccun  ±e  mtxx.  :hey  would  lament  the  loss  of 

mc:  is  -oojc  wepc  iud  aiouraed  ^rvr  the  torn  coat  when  Joseph 

\*as  4ii*v.      It   Ls  -jicrwiibie  X''  ccnsidifr  how  intexest  outweighs 

•rtiai.     li  i  :iiui^  ui  :tseii"  be  icacc?^,  lec  it  make  ibr  interest,  and 

:t  >aail  bv  -ruaseu  ic  ".ease  Jicv  pp,*cable ;  and  it  a  truth  be  certain, 

j4i\:    ik\%:ut  Jttere^*  x  wul  ^oiciiiy  ia*a  it  down  to  but  a  pro- 

baL>iiiiN  .    :idv,   jL  -.c   iv.v<  ace   rar^'   widi  i:  an.  impregnable  evi- 

,»v<K\\    £  ^u\  ^»  'itror  x>  iebuse  :c  x  i  iownright  tJadsity.     How 

.iun.'i    i!it<v<  -.ti<s    ne   baianc-   ui  vTise?  viubiouss  I  could  give 

Murv.'*    «>4aiKXs.    tc  .'ue  siiiice.  dnd  thai:  oooceniing  the  unlaw- 

u.rT\>5^    -t   iMii*.     Mv.*tft  ,»£  :fle  leamec  men  in  die  world  succes- 

>&i>.  .>.  AMI   K-tuiu-rt  mc  Ohr!scxiin.  do  asser:  xe  taking  of  use  to 

s.     i;»vi*\    -iiikttHtui ;    ^fctc    'ie   divines  ot   "ie  neibnned    church 

Kv-'iKi    ho   xMN.  '.hv^Uiih  aiost  severe  and  risT^d  in  other  things, 

.A'   ^oiK^nii>   juhim  :c   :o  be   lawrul.     llxac  the  case  is  doubtful, 

-u«vi    iu»*  Iv  siK>|»ui^\:  >fcuh  plausible  ara^iments  on  either  side,  we 

'4u^\  ^^^v  :;i;ut; .   but  >Khdt   uieQ  is  the  reason  that  makes  these 

,i)\i:K\  >^'    ikt.utuuvHLsI)  s.vn\.'*ir   in  this  opinion?     Indeed  I  shall 

■4»s    iih;iu     hi.x  A*   Iv  :hc  re*b5*.*n*  but  it  may  seem  so  to  many; 

'.ui.    liu'^    Avvi^v   ■JK'u    >!5Lur?es   by  way  of  pension,  in   present 

v.ui\    JKSK'y^  .«iv'    H.»  ba^e   :io  '.>ther  way  to  improve  them;  so 

;i,i.   :;    -.ut^    v  xii>|Kv*A\:  :iidc   'iie  ohan^  of  their  salary  would 

'^    iK'  vuMj^^^  ,i;>;uakv{u  V  oQoittee  their  Opinion.     The  truth  is, 

»!i.«.«  V.    <A   -IK'   >;iti.ivi    xhfHx'i   ^id  s(>rin«;  that  moves  the  whole 

»..4\n\^.     I  v'i    v^u.M    .liKs    :iuih  siy  what   they  will,  if  interest 

>viii  !m\v  tu  >;4uu  liiuM  xS'  <i\lliitess;  if  enthusiasm  is  in  request, 

\Nk:iiiu^   uku.\i    »v   UK'vSLMMeiit  wtth   i:prace.    If  pay  grows  short, 

vhx    uut\^)vi\    iiMtiKi^tKUKv    uiujit   be   tiH'k   great.      Rather  than 

VSluiv  Will   \K'  K\H4iK%\i  v^e«^ii\  vueiuY^  ho  will  pronounce  Christ 

uiu«s\^u  v^ik'  hou:«  .liul   v\si\1ish:k  huu  the  next.     How  Christ  is 

\^k«U'  v\^  v4u«K^v  utKivt  iho  Hotidx  aikI  how  his  tniths  are  denied 

^IM^  4^vulk\l  v^t^^  u\  (sx'iiv  4iid  (H*if%  the  clearest  proof  would  be 
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by  induction  and  example.  But  as  it  is  the  most  clear,  so  here 
it  would  be  the  most  unpleasing ;  wherefore  I  shall  pass  this 
over,  since  the  world  is  now  so  peccant  upon  this  account,  that 
I  am  afraid  instances  would  be  mistaken  for  invectives. 

3.  The  third  cause  inducing  men  to  deny  Christ  in  his  truths, 
is  their  apparent  danger.     To  confess  Christ  is  the  ready  way  to 
be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue.     The  church  is  a  place  of  graves, 
as  well  as  of  worship*  and  profession.     To  be  resolute  in  a  good 
pause,  is  to  bring  upon  ourselves  the  punishment  due  to  a  bad. 
Truth  indeed  is  a  possession  of  the  highest  value,  and  therefore 
it   must  needs   expose   the   owner  to    much   danger.     Christ  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  make  the  profession  of  himself  costly,  and 
a  man  cannot  buy  the  truth,  but  he  must  pay  down  his  life  and 
his    dearest    blocNd    for   it.      Christianity  marks   a  man   out  for 
destruction ;'  and   Christ    sometimes   chalks   out  such   a  way  to 
salvation,  as  shall  verify  his  own  saying,  "  He  that  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it."     The   first  ages  of  the  church   had  a  more 
abundant  experience  of  this ;  what  Paul  and  the  rest  planted  by 
their  preaching,  they  watered  with  their  blood.     We  know  theur 
usage  was  such  as  Christ  foretold,  he  sent  them  to  wolves,  and 
the  common  course  then  was  Christianas  ad  leones.     For  a  man  to 
give  his  name  to  Christianity  in  those  days,  was  to  list  himself  a 
martyr,  and  to  bid  farewell  not  only  to  the  pleasures  but  also 
to  the  hopes  of  this  life.     Neither  was  it  a  single  death  only  that 
then  attended  this  profession,  but  the  terror  and  sharpness  of  it 
was  redoubled  in  the  manner  and  circumstance.     They  had  per- 
secutors whose  invention  was  as  great  as  their  cruelty.     Wit  and 
malice  conspired  to  find  out  such  tortures,  such  deaths,  and  those 
of  such  incredible   anguish,  that  onlv  the  manner  of  dying  was 
the  punishment,  death  itself  the   deliverance.     To   be   a  martyr 
signifies  only  to  witness   the  truth  of  Christ,  but  the  witnessing 
of  the  truth  was  then  so  generally  attended  with  this  event,  that 
martyrdom  now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  witness  by 
death.     The  word,  besides  its  own   signification,  importing  their 
practice.     And  since  Christians  have  been   fireed  from  heathens, 
Christians    themselves    have    turned    persecutors.      Since   Rome 
from  heathen  was  turned  Christian,  it  has  improved  its  persecu- 
tion into  an  inquisition.     Now,  when   Christ  and  truth  are  upon 
these  terms,  that  men   cannot  confess   him,   but  upon  pain  of 
death,  the  reason  of  their  apostasy  and  death  is  clear ;  men  will 
be  wise,  and  leave  truth  and  misery  to  such  as  love  it ;  they  are 
resolved  to  be    cunning,   let  others  run    the    hazard   of   being 
sincere.     If  they  must  be  good  at  so  high  a  rate,  they  know  they 
may  be  safe   at  a  cheaper.     Si  negare  suffidat^  qvds  erit  nocens^ 
If  to   deny  Christ  will  save  them,  the  truth   shall  never  make 
them  guilty.     Let  Christ  and  his  flock  lie  open,  and  exposed  to 
all  weather  of  persecution,   foxes  will  be   sure  to   have  holes. 
And,  if  it  comes  to  this,  that  they  must  either  renounce  their 
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reli^on,  deny  and  blaspheme  Christ,  or  forfeit  their  lives  to  the 
fire  or  the  sword,  is  but  inverting  Job's  wife's  advictf,  "  Curse 
God,  and  live." 

in.  We  proceed  now  to  the  third  thing,  which  is  to  show, 
haw  far  a  man  may  consult  his  safety  in  time  of  persecution  without 
denying  Christ. 

This  he  may  do  two  ways. 

1.  By  withdrawing  his  person.  ,  Martyrdom  is  an  heroic  act 
of  luith :  an  achievement  beyond  an  ordinaiy  pitch  of  it ;  ^^  to 
you,"  saj-s  the  Spirit,  "  it  is  given  to  suffer,"  Phil.  i.  29.  It  is 
a  peculiar  addidonal  sift :  it  is  a  distinguishing  •excellency  of 
degree,  not  an  essentia  consequent  of  its  nature.  ^^  Be  ye  harm- 
less as  doves,"  says  Christ ;  and  it  is  as  natural  to  them  to  take 
flight  upon  danger,  as  to  be  innocent :  let  every  man  thoroughly 
consult  the  temper  of  his  iaith,  and  wei^  his  courage  with  his 
fi^ars,  his  weakness,  and  his  resolutions  together,  and  take  the 
mctsofe  of  bodi,  and  see  which  preponderates ;  and  if  his  spirit 
6xMm^  if  his  heart  misgives  and  melts  at  the  very  thoughts  of 
the  fire,  let  him  dy,  and  secure  hb  own  soul,  and  Christ's  honour. 
J\hn  nigat  Christum  fugiendoy  qui  idedjvgit  ne  neget :  he  does 
tkot  deny  Christ  by  tlying,  who  therefore  flies  that  he  may  not 
deny  him.  Nay,  he  does  not  so  much  decline,  as  rather  change 
his  martvrvUnn :  he  tlies  from  die  flame,  but  repairs  to  a  desert : 
to  |K>vorty  and  hunger  in  a  wilderness.  Whereas,  if  he  would 
dis(>ense  widi  his  conscience,  and  deny  his  Lord,  or  swallow  down 
twv>  or  three  contradictor}*  oaths,  he  should  neither  fear  the  one, 
m>r  W  ti^rvvil  to  the  other. 

;^.  By  cv^ni'ealiug  his  judgment.  A  man  sometimes  is  no 
more  bound  to  $(>eak,  than  to  destroy  himself;  and  as  nature 
iiKhi>rs  this,  so  religion  does  not  command  that.  In  the  times  of 
the  prinutive  chun^h,  when  the  Christians  dwelt  amongst  hea- 
thens, it  is  re)H>rteil  of  a  certain  maid,  how  she  came  from  her 
IkthorN  house  to  one  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and  declared 
hoiNelf  a  i'^hristian,  spit  in  the  judge's  face,  and  so  provoked 
hiiu  to  cau:»e  her  ti^  be  executed.  But  will  any  say,  that  this 
WHS  to  wnitV^ss  Christ,  or  die  a  martyr?  He  that,  uncaUed  for, 
\uu\nu(H'IU\U  t^nnes  and  proclaims  a  personal  truth,  for  which  he  is 
NU\\'I\  l\)  die,  iMdy  dies  a  contessor  to  his  own  folly,  and  a  sacri- 
ii\-i'  io  his  \%\vn  rashne^^  Mart^idom  is  stamped  such  only  by 
ii\Hrs  couunand ;  and  he  that  ventures  upon  it  without  a  call, 
luu^t  enduri^  it  without  a  reward :  Christ  will  say,  "  Who  required 
this  Ht  \our  haiuls?"  His  gospel  does  not  dictate  imprudence:  no 
e\  uiv^x'iical  precept  justle«s  out  that  of  a  lawful  self-preservation. 
\\\\  (hoivtore,  that  thus  throws  himself  upon  the  sword,  runs 
to  hiHi\%^^  heii^re  he  is  sent  for;  where  though  perhaps  Christ 
miV\  iu  iuen\Y  nHH>ive  the  man,  yet  he  will  be  sure  to  disown 
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And  thus  much  concerning  those  lawful  ways  of  securing  our- 
selves in  time  of  persecution :  not  as  if  these  were  always  lawful : 
for  sometimes  a  man  is  bound  to  confess  Christ  openly,  mough  he 
dies  for  it ;  and  to  conceal  a  truth  is  to  deny  it.  But  now,  to 
show  when  it  is  our  duty,  and  when  unlawful  to  take  these 
courses,  by  some  general  rule  of  a  perpetual,  never-failing  truth, 
none  ever  would  yet  presiune :  for,  as  Aristotle  says,  "  We  are 
not  to  expect  demonstration  in  ethics,  or  politics,  nor  to  build 
certain  rulea  upon  the  contingency  of  human  actions ;"  so,  inas- 
much as  our  flying  from  persecution,  our  confessing  or  concealing 
persecuted  truths,  vary  and  change  their  very  nature,  according 
to  difierent  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  we  cannot 
limit  their  directions  within  any  one  universal  precept.  You  will 
say  then.  How  shall  we  know  when  to  confess,  when  to  conceal 
a  truth?  when  to  wait  for,  when  to  decline  persecution!  In- 
deed, the  only  way  that  I  think  can  be  prescribed  in  this  case, 
is,  to  be  earnest  and  importunate  with  God  in  prayer  for  special 
direction ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  who  is  both 
fidthful  and  merciful,  will  leave  a  sincere  soul  in  the  daik.won 
such  an  occasion.  But  this  I  shall  add,  that  the  ministers  c^  God 
are  not  to  evade,  or  take  refuge  in  any  of  these  two  forementioned 
ways.  They  are  public  persons ;  ana  good  shepherds  must  then 
chiefly  stand  close  to  the  flock,  when  the  wolf  comes.  For  them 
to  be  silent  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  to  renounce  it ;  and  to  fly, 
is  to  desert  it.  As  for  that  place  urged  in  favour  of  the  contrary, 
in  ver.  23,  "  When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  into 
another,"  it  proves  nothing;  for  the  precept  was  particular,  and 
concerned  only  the  apostles ;  and  that,  but  for  that  time  in  which 
they  were  then  sent  to  the  Jews,  at  which  time  Christ  kept 
them  as  a  reserve  for  the  future :  for  when  after  his  death  they 
were  indifierently  sent  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  find  not 
this  clause  in  their  commission,  but  they  were  to  sign  the  truths 
they  preached  with  their  blood;  as  we  know  they  actually  did^ 
And  moreover,  when  Christ  bids  them,  being  ^'persecuted  itt 
one  city,  fly  into  another,"  it  was  not,  as  Grotius  acutely  ob-  ' 
serves,  '^  that  they  might  lie  hid,  or  be  secure  in  that  city,  but 
that  there  they  might  preach  the  gospel:"  so  that  their  flight 
here  was  not  to  secure  their  persons,  but  to  continue  their  busi- 
ness. I  conclude,  therefore,  that  faithful  ministers  ar^  to  stand 
and  endure  the  brunt.  A  common  soldier  may  fly  when  it  is 
the  duty  of  him  that  holds  the  standard  to  die  upon  the  place. 
And  we  have  abundant  encouragement  so  to  do:  Christ  has 
seconded  and  sweetened  his  command  with  his  promise :  yea,  the 
tiling  itself  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  glory.  And  ne  who 
has  done  this  work,  has  in  the  very  work  partly  received  his 
wages.  And,  were  it  put  to  my  choice,  I  thmk  I  should  choose 
rather,  with  spitting  and  scorn,  to  be  tumbled  into  the  dust  in 
blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known  truth  of  our  dear  Lord, 
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now  opposed  by  the  enthusiasts  oi  the  present  age,  than  by  a 
denial  of  those  truths  through  blood  and  /perjuiy  wade  to  a 
sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne.  And  we  need  not  doubt,  but 
trutii,  however  oppressed,  will  have  some  followers,  and  at  length 
prevail.  A  Christ,  though  crucified,  will  arise:  and  as  it  is  in 
the  Rev.  xi.  3,  "The  witnesses  will  prophesy,  though  it  be  in 
sackcloth." 

IV.  Having  thus  despatched  the  third  thing,  I  proceed  to  the 
fourth,  which  is  to  show,  what  U  is  for  Christ  to  deny  us  before 
his  Father  in  heaven.  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  men's  carriage 
to  Christ  in  this  world ;  now  we  will  describe  his  carriage  to  them 
in  the  other.  These  words  clearly  relate  to  the  last  judgment; 
and  they  are  a  summaiy  description  of  his  proceeding  wim  men 
at  that  day. 

And  here  we  will  consider,  1.  The  action  itself,  "  He  will  deny 
them."  2.  The  circumstance  of  the  action,  "  He  will  deny  them 
before  his  Father  and  .the  holy  angels." 

r.  Concerning  the  first:  Christ's  denying  us  is  otherwise 
expressed  in  Luke  xiii.  27,  "  I  know  you  not."  To  know^  in 
scnpture  language,  is  to  approve;  and  so,  not  to  know,  is  to 
rej^  and  condemn.  Now,  who  knows  how  many  woes  are 
crowded  into  this  one  sentence,  "  I  will  deny  him  ?"  It  is,  to  say 
no  more,  a  compendious  expression  of  hell,  an  eternity  of  torments 
comprised  in  a  word :  it  is  condemnation  itself,  and,  what  is  most 
of  all,  it  is  condemnation  from  the  mouth  of  a  Saviour.  Oh,  the 
inexpressible  horror  that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  he 
stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice!  When  he  shall 
look  about  and  see  his  accuser,  his  Judge,  the  witnesses,  all  of 
'*'  them  his  remorseless  adversaries ;  the  law  impleading,  mercy  and 
the  gospel  upbraiding  him,  the  devU,  his  grand  accuser,  drawing 
his  indictment;  numoenng  his  sins  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
and  aggravating  them  with  the  crudest  bitterness ;  and  conscience, 
like  a  thousand  witnesses,  attesting  eveiy  article,  flying  in  his 
fiaice,  and  rending  his  very  heart :  and  then  after  all,  Christ,  from 
whom  only  mercy  could  be  expected,  owning  the  accusation.  It 
will  be  hell  enough  to  hear  the  sentence;  the  very  promulga- 
tion of  the  punishment  will  be  part  of  the  pimishment,  and 
anticipate  the  execution.  If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Christ 
gave  him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much  dread  in 
his  looks  when  he  stood  as  prisoner,  how  much  greater  will  it  be 
when  he  sits  as  a  judge !  If  it  was  so  fearfiil  when  he  looked  his 
denier  into  repentance,  what  will  it  be  when  he  shall  look  him 
into  destruction  ?  Believe  it,  when  we  shall  hear  an  accusation 
firom  an  advocate,  our  eternal  doom  from  our  intercessor,  it  will 
convince  us  that  a  denial  of  Christ  is  something  more  than  a 
few  transitory  words:  what  trembling,  what  outcries,  what 
astonishment  will  there  be  upon  the  pronouncing  this  sentence! 
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Every  word  will  come  upon  the  sinner  like  an  arrow  striking 
through  his  reins;  like  thunder,  that  is  heard,  and  consumes  at 
the  same  instant  Yea,  it  will  be  a  denial  with  scorn,  with 
taunting  exprobations ;  and  to  be  miserable  without  commiserar- 
tion  is  the  height'  of  misery.  He  that  falls  below  pity,  can  fall 
no  lower.  Could  I  give  you  a  lively  representation  of  guilt  and 
horror  on  this  hand,  and  paint  out  eternal  wrath  and  decipher 
eternal  vengeance  on  the  other,  then  mi^ht  I  show  you  the  con- 
dition of  a  sinner  hearing  himself  demed  by  Christ :  and  for 
those  whom  Christ  has  denied,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to 
the  Father,  unless  we  can  imagine  that  those  whom  mercy  has 
condenmed,  justice  will  absolve. 

2.  For  the  circumstance :  "  He  will  deny  us  before  his  Father 
and  the  holy  angels."  As  much  as  (Sod  is  more  glorious  than 
man,  so  much  is  it  more  glorious  to  be  confessed  before  him,  than 
before  men  ;  and  so  much  glory  as  there  is  in  being  confessed,  so 
much  dishonour  there  is  in  being  denied.  If  there  cpuld  be  any 
room  for  comfort  after  the  sentence  of  damnation,  it  would  d% 
this,  to  be  executed  in  secret,  to  perish  unobserved :  as  it  is 
some  allay  to  the  infamy  of  him  who  died  ignominiously  to  be 
buried  pnvately.  But  when  a  man's  folly  must  be  spread  open 
before  the  angels,  and  all  his  baseness  ripped  up  before  those  pure 
spirits,  this  will  be  a  double  hell :  to  be  thrust  into  utter  dark- 
ness, only  to  be  punished  by  it  ^tvithout  the  benefit  of  beinff 
concealed.  When  Ctmst  shall  compare  himself,  who  was  denied, 
and  the  thing  for  which  he  was  denied,  together,  and  parallel  his 
merits  with  a  lust,  and  lay  eternity  in  the  balance  with  a  trifle, 
then  the  folly  of  the  sinner's  choice  shall  be  the  greatest  sting  of 
his  destruction.  For  a  man  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  his 
former  ignorances  and  error  to  approve  his  sin.  Things  that 
appeared  amiable  by  the  light  of  this  world,  will  appear  of  a 
dmerent  odious  hue  in  the  clear  discoveries  of  the  next :  as  that 
which  appears  to  be  of  this  colour  by  a  dim  candle,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  another,  looked  upon  in  the  day.  So  when  Christ 
shall  have  cleared  up  men's  apprehensions  about  the  value  of 
things;  he  will  propose  that  worthy  prize  for  which  he  was 
denied :  he  will  hold  it-  up  to  open  view,  and  call  upon  men  and 
angels :  Behold,  look,  here  is  the  thing,  here  is  that  piece  of  dirt, 
that  windy  applause,  that  poor,  transitory  pleasure,  that  contempti- 
ble danger,  for  which  I  was  dishanouredj  my  truth  disowned, 
and  for  which  life,  eternity,  and  God  hiinself  was  scorned  and 
trampled  upon  by  this  sinner  r  judge  all  the  world,  whether  what 
he  so  despised  in  the  other  lUe,  he  deserves  to  enjoy  in  this  ? 
How  will  the  condemned  sinner  then  crawl  forth,  and  appear  m 
his  filth  and  shame,  before  that  undefiled  tribunal,  like  a  toad  or 
a  snake  in  a  king's  presence  chamber?  Nothing  so  irksome,  as 
to  have  one's  folly  displayed  before  the  prudent:  one's  impurity 
before  the  pure.    And  all  this,  before  that  company  surrounding 
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bim  from  which  he  is  neither  able  to  look  off,  nor  yet  to  look 
upon.  A  disgrace  put  upon  a  man  in  company  is  unsupportable ; 
it  is  heightened  according  to  the  greatness,  and  multiplied  ac« 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  persons  that  hear  it.  And  now, 
as  this  circumstance,  ^'  before  lus  Father,'^  fully  speaks  &e  shames 
so  likewise  it  speaks  the  danger  of  Christ's  th^i  denying  us. 
For  when  the  accusation  is  heard,  and  the  person  stands  con- 
victed, God  is  inunediately  lifting  up  his  hand  to  inflict  the 
eternal  blow ;  and  when  Christ  denies  to  exhibit  a  ransom,  to 
step  between  the  stroke  then  coming  and  the  sinner,  it  must 
inevitably  fall  upon  him,  and  sink  his  guil^soul  into  that  de^ 
and  bottomless  gulf  of  endless  perdition.  This  therefore  is  the 
sum  of  Christ's  denying  us  before  his  Father,  viz.  unsupportable 
shame,  imavoidable  destruction. 

^  V.  I  proceed  now  to  the  uses  which  may  be  draum  from,  tht 

'     truths  delwered.    And, 

1.  Riffht  honoturable,  not  onlj  the  present  occasion,  but  even 
the  words  themselves  seem  eminently  to  address  an  exhortation 
to  your  honours.  As  for  others  not  to  deny  Christ,  is  openly  to 
profess  him ;  so  for  you  who  are  invested  with  audiority,  not  to 
deny  him,  is  to  defend  him.  Know  therefore  that  Chnst  does 
not  only  desire,  but  demand  your  defence,  and  that  in  a  double 
reject. 

(1.)  In  respect  of  his  trutL     (2.)  Of  his  members. 

(1.)  He  requires  that  you  should  defend  and  confess  him  in 
his  truth.  Heresr|r  is  a  tare  sometimes  not  to  be  pulled  up  but 
bv  the  civil  magistrate.  The  words  liberty  of  conscience  are  much 
abused  for  the  defence  of  it,  because  not  well  understood.  Every 
man  may  have  liberty  of  conscience  to  think  and  judge  as  he 
pleases,  but  not  to  vent  what  he  pleases.  The  reason  is,  because 
conscience,  bounding  itself  within  the  thou^ts,  is  of  private  con* 
cemment,  and  the  cognisance  of  these  belong  only  to  God ;  but 
when  an  opinion  is  published,  it  concerns  all  that  hear  it,  and 
the  public  being  endamaged  by  it,  it  becomes  punishable  by  the 
magistrate  to  whom  the  care  of  the  public  is  entrusted.  But  there 
is  one  truth  that  concerns  both  ministry  and  magistracy,  and^all ; 
which  is  opposed  by  those  who  affirm,  that  ^'  none  ou^ht  to  govern 
upon  the  earth,  but  Christ  in  person."  Absurdly !  as  if  the  powers 
that  are,  destroyed  his ;  as  if  a  deputy  were  not  consistent  with  a 
king;  as  if  there  were  any  opposition  in  subordination.  They 
affinn,  also,  that  the  wicked  have  no  right  to  their  estates ;  but 
only  the  ^^  feithfiil,"  that  is,  themselveSy  ought  to  ^^  possess  the 
earth."  And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  when  they  come  to 
explain  this  principle,  by  putting  it  into  execution,  there  will  be 
but  few  that  have  es^tes  at  present,  but  will  be  either  found  or 
made  wicked.  I  shall  not  be  so  urgent,  to  press  you  to  confess 
Christ,  by  asserting  and  owning  the  trujdiy  etmtraiy  to  this,  since 
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H  does  not  only  expose  truth,  but  property ;  and  here  to  deny 
Christ,  would  be  to  deny  yourselves,  in  a  sense  which  none  is 
like  to  do. 

(2.)  Christ  requires  you  to  own  and  defend  him  in  his  n^em- 
bers ;  and  amongst  these,  the  chief  of  them,  and  such  as  most 
fell  in  your  way,  the  mimsten ;  I  say,  that  despised,  abject,  op- 
.pressed  sort  of  men,  the  ministers,  whom  the  world  would  maKe 
antichristian,  and  so  deprive  tiiem  of  heaven ;  and  also  strip 
tfaem  of  that  poor  remainder  of  fteir  maintenance,  and  so  allow 
them  no  portion  upon  the  earth.  You  may  now  spare  that  dis- 
tinction o[  scandalous  ministers^  when  it  is  ^ven  made  scandalous 
to  be  a  minister.  And  as  for  their  discouragement  in  the  courts 
of  the  law,  I  riiall  only  note  this,  that  for  theise  many  years  last 

Est,  it  has  been  the  constant  observation  of  all,  that  if  a  minister 
d  a  cause  depending  in  the  court,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  it  went 
against  him.  I  cannot  believe  your  law  justles  out  the  gospel ; 
but  if  it  be  thus  used  to  undermme  Christ  m  his  servants,  beware 
that  such  judgments  passed  upon  them  do  not  fetch  down  God's 
judgments  upon  the  land  ;  and  that  fiMr  such  abuse  of  law,  Christ 
does  not  in  anger  deprive  both  you  and  us  of  its  use.  My  lords, 
I. make  no  doubt,  but  you  will  meet  with  many  suits  m  your 
course,  in  which  the  persons  we  speak  of  are  concerned,  as  it  is 
easjf  to  prognosticate  from  those  many  worthy  petitions  preferred 
against  Uiem,  for  which  the  weU-cffected  petitioners*  will  one  day 
receive  but  small  thanks  from  the  court  of  heaven.  But  how- 
ever their  causes  speed  in  your  tribunals,  know  that  Christ  him- 
self will  recognize  them  at  a  greater.  And  then,  what  a  different 
face  will  be  put  upon  things!  When  the  usurping,  devouring 
Nimrods  of  the  wond  shall  be  cast  with  scorn  on  the  left  hand ; 
and  Christ  himself  in  that  ^at  consistory  shall  deign  to  step 
down  from  his  throne,  and  smgle  out  a  poor  despised  minister, 
and,  as  it  were,  taking  him  bv  the  hand,  present  him  to,  ana 
openly  thus  confess  him  before  his  Father :  Father,  here  is  a  poor 
servant  of  mine,  who,  for  doing  his  duty  impartially,  for  keeping 
a  good  conscience,   and  testifying  my  truths  in  a  hypocriticsd 

rretending  age,  Vas  wronged,  trod  upon,  stripped  of  all :  Father, 
will,  that  there  be  now  a  distinction  made  between  such  as 
have  owned  and  confessed  me  with  the  loss  of  the  world,  and 
those  that  have  denied,  persecuted,  and  insulted  over  me.  It  will 
be  in  vain  then  to  come  and  creep  for  mercy:  and  say,  Lord, 
when  did  we  insult  over  thee?  when  did  we  see  thee  in  our 
courts,  and  despised  or  oppressed  thee?  Christ's  reply  will  be 
then  Quick  and  sharp :  Venly,  inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  one  of 
these  little,  poor,  despised  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me.     The 

2.  Use  is  of  information,  to  show  us  the  danger  as  well  as  the 

*  WhensoeTer  any  petition  was  put  np  to  the  parliament  in  the  year  1653.  for  the 
taking  away  of  tithes,  the  thanks  of  the  house  were  still  retoraed  to  them,  and  that  by 
the  name  and  ealogy  of  the  weU'ofeeled  petUumen, 
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baseness  of  a  dastardly  spirit,  in  asserting  the  interest  and  truth 
of  Christ  Since  Chnst  has  made  a  Chnstian  course  a  warfare, 
of  all  men  Uving  a  coward  is  the  most  unfit  to  make  a  Christian ; 
whose  infamy  is  not  so  great  but  it  is  sometimes  less  than  his 
peril.  A  coward  does  not  always  escape  with  disgrace,  but  some- 
times also  he  loses  his  life :  wherefore,  let  all  such  know,  as  can 
enlarge  their  consciences  like  hell,  and  call  any  sinful  compliance, 
gubmission,  and  style  a  cowardly  silence  in'  Christ's  cause,  discre- 
tion and  prudence :  I  say,  let  them  know,  that  Christ  will  one 
day  scorn  them,  and  spit  them,  with  their  poUcy  and  prudence, 
into  hell ;  and  then  let  them  consult,  how  poUtic  th^  were,  for 
a  temporal  emolument,  to  throw  away  eternity.  The  things 
which  generally  cause  men  to  deny  Chnst,  are,  either  the  enjoy- 
ments or  the  miseries  of  this  life :  but,  alas !  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment all  these  will  expire ;  and,  as  one  well  observes,  what  are 
we  the  better  for  pleasure,  or  the  worse  for  sorrow,  when  it  is 

East  ?  But  then  sin  and  guilt  will  be  still  fresh,  and  heaven  and 
ell  will  be  then  yet  to  begin.  If  ever  it  was  seasonable  to 
preach  courage  in  the  despised,  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  .now, 
when  his  truths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  &e  hands  and 
hearts  of  his  fiauthful  ministers  are  weakened,  and  even  broke, 
and  his  worship  extirpated  in  a  mockeiy,  that  his  honour  may  be 
ad^%nced.  Well,  to  estabUsh  our  hearts  in  duhr,  let  us  before- 
hand propose  to  ourselves  the  worst  that  can  nappen.  Should 
God  in  lus  judgment  sufler  England  to  be  transformed  into  a 
Munster :  should  the  faithful  be  eveiy  where  massacred :  should 
the  places  of  learning  be  demolished,  and  our  colleges  reduced 
(not  only  as  one*  in  his  zeal  would  have  it)  to  thresy  but  to  none; 
yet  assuredly,  hell  is  worse  than  all  this,  and  is  the  portion  of 
such  as  deny  Christ.  Wherefore,  let  our  discouragements  be 
what  they  will,  loss  of  places,  loss  of  estates,  loss  of  me  and  re- 
lations ;  ye^  still  this  sentence  stands  ratified  in  the  decrees  of 
heaven,  '^  Cursed  be  that  man,  that  for  any  of  these  shall  desert 
the  truth,  and  deny  his  Lord.'' 

*  U.  C,  a  colonel  of  the  army,  the  perfidious  cause  of  Penhiddock's  death,  and 
abme  time  after  high-sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  openly  and  frequently  affirmed  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  universities,  and  that  three  colleges  were  sufficient  to  answer  the  occa- 
sions of  the  nation,  for  the  breeding  of  men  up  to  learning,  so  far  as  it  ¥ras  either 
necessary  or  useful. 
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SERMON  IV. 

XCCLESIASnCAL   POUCY  THE  BEST  POLtCT  f   OB  RELIOIOH  THE  BEST 

REASON  OF  STATE. 

[Preached  before  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lmcoln's  Inn.] 

1  Kings  xin.  33^  34. 

/^ier  this  thing  Jeroboam  returned  not  Jrom  his  evil  tMj/y  hd  made 
agaxn  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  priests  of  the  high  places: 
whosoever  wouldy  he  consecrtded  hinij  and  he  became  one  of  the 
priests  of  the  tdgh  places.  Jind  this  thing  became  sin  xmto  the 
hd/use  of  Jeroboaniy  even  to  cut  it  off ^  and  to  destroy  U  from  (ff 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Jeroboam,  from  the  name  of  a  person  become  the  character 
of  impiety, '  is  reported  to  posterity  eminent,  or  rather  infamous, 
for  two  things:  usurpation  of  govemiaent,  and  innovation  of 
religion.  It  is  confessed,  the  former  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
from  God ;  but  since  God  may  otfler  and  dispose  what  he  does  not 
approve ;  and  use  the  wickedness  of  men  while  he  forbids  it ;  the 
design  of  the  first  cause  does  not  excuse  the  malignity  of  the 
second :  and  therefore,  the  advancement  and  sceptre  of  Jeroboam 
was  in  that  sense  only  the  work  of  God,  in  which  it  is  said, 
Amos  iii.  6,  "  That  there  is  no  evil  in  the  city  whiah  the  Lord 
hath  not  done.*^  But  from  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power, 
he  proceeds  to  innovate  God's  worship ;  and  from  the  subjection 
of  men's  bodies  and  estates,  to  enslave  their  consciences,  as  know- 
ing that  true  religion  is  no  friend  to  an  unjust  title.  Such  was 
afterwards  the  way  of  Mahomet,  to  the  tyrant  to  join  the  im- 
postor, and  what  he  had  got  by  the  sword  to  confirm  by  the  Al- 
coran: raising  his  empire  upon  two  pillars,  conquest  and  inim- 
ration.  Jeroboam  being  thus  advanced,  and  thinking  poUcy  the 
best  pie^r,  though  indeed  in  nothing  ever  more  befooled;  the 
nature  of  sin  being  not  only  to  defik.  but  to  infrituate.  In  (he 
twelfth  chapter  and  the  27th  verse,  he  thus  argues,  "  If  this  people 
go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lora  at  Jerusalem,  then 
niall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even 
unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Juds^,  anci  -mey  shall  kill  me,  and  go 
ag^  unto  Rehoboam  kin?  of  Judah."  As  if  he  ^^uld  have 
said :  The  true  worship  of  God,  and  the  converse  of  those  that 
use   it,  dispose  men  to  a  considerate  lawful  subjection.    And 
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tberefore  I  must  take  another  course ;  my  practice  must  not  be 
better  than  my  title ;  what  was  won  by  force,  must  be  continued 
by  delusion.  Thus  sin  is  usually  seconded  with  sin :  and  a  man 
seldom  conmiits  one  sin .  to  please,  but  he  commits  another  to  de- 
fend himself;  as  it  is  frequent  for  the  adulterer  to  commit 
murder  to  conceal  the  shame  of  his  adulteiy.  But  let  us  see 
Jeroboam's  politic  procedure  in  the  next  verse : — "  Whereupon 
the  king  took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said 
imtd  them.  It  is  too  much  for  vou  to  so  up  to  Jerusalem,  behold 
thy  gods,  0  Israel."  As  if  he  had  made  such  an  edict :  *  I  Jero- 
boam, by  the  advice  of  my  council,  considering  the  great  dis- 
tance of  the  temple,  and  the  ^eat  charges  that  poor  people  are 
put  to  in  going  thither:  as  also  the  intolerable  burden  of  pay- 
mg  the  first-fruits  and  tithes  to  the  priests,  have  considered  of  a 
way  that  may  be  more  easy  and  less  burdensome  to  the  people, 
as  also  more  comfortable  to  the  priests  themselves ;  and  therefore 
strictly  enjoin,  that  none  henceforth  presume  to  repair  to  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  especially  since  God  is  not  tied  to  any  place 
or  form  of  worship ;  as  also,  because  the  devotion  of  men  is  apt 
to  be  clogged  by  such  ceremonies :  therefore  both  for  the  ease  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  we  require 
and  command,  that  all  henceforth  forbear  going  up  to  Jerusalem.' 
Questionless  ^ese  and  such  other  reasons  the  impostor  used  to 
insinuate  his  devout  idolatry.  And  thus  the  calves  were  set  up, 
to  which  oxen  must  be  sacrificed;  the  god  and  the  sacrifice  out 
of.  the  same  herd.  And  because  Israel  was  not  to  return  to 
Egypt,  Egypt  was  brought  back  to  them:  that  is,  the  Egyptian 
way  of  worship,  the  Apis,  or  Serapis,  which  was  nothing  but 
the  image  of  a  calf  or  ox,  as  is  clear  firom  most  historians. 
Thus  Jeroboam  having  procured  his  people  gods,  the  next  thing 
was  to  provide  priests.  Hereupon  to  the  calves  he  adds  a  com- 
mission for  the  approving,  trying,  and  admitting  the  rascality 
and  lowest  of  the  people  to  minister  in  that  service;  such  as 
kept  catde,  with  a  litde  change  in  their  ofiice,  were  admitted  to 
make  oblations  to  them.  And  doubtless,  besides  the  approbation 
of  these,  there  was  a  commission  also  to  eject  such  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  of  God,  as  being  too  ceremoniously  addicted  to  the 
temple,  would  not  serve  Jeroboam  before  God,  nor  worship  his 
calves  for  their  gold,  nor  approve  those  two  glittering  sins  for 
any  reason  of  state  whatsoever.  Having  now  perfected  divine 
worship,  and  prepared  both  gods  and  priests:  in  the  next  place, 
that  he  micht  the  better  teach  his  false  priests  the  way  of  their 
new  worship,  he  begins  the  service  himself,  and  so  countenances 
by  his  example  what  he  had  enjoined  by  his  command,  in  the 
11th  verse  of  this  chapter:  ^^And  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar 
to  bum  incense."  Burning  of  incense  was  then  the  ministerial 
office  amongst  them,  as  preaching  is  now  amongst  us.  So  that 
to  represent  to  you  the  nature  of  Jeroboam's  action :  it  was,  as 
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if  in  a  Christian  nation  the  chief  governor  should  authorize  and 
encourage  all  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  people  to  preach,  and 
call  them  to  the  ministry  by  using  to  preach,*  and  invade  the 
ministerial  Amotion  himself.  But  Jeroboam  rested  not  here,  but 
vrhile  he  was  busy  in  his  work,  and  a  prophet  im^pediately  sent 
by  God  declares  against  his  idolatry,  he  endeavours  to  seize  upon 
and  commit  him ;  m  ver.  4,  ^^  He  held  forth  his  hand  from  the 
altar,  and  said,  Lay  hold  of  him."  Thus  we  have  him  com- 
pleting his  sin,  and  by  a  strange  imposition  of  hands  persecuting  the 
true  prophets,  as  well  as  ordaining  false.  But  it  was  a  natural 
transition,  and  no  ways  wonderful  to  see  him,  who  stood  afironting 
God  with  false  incense  in  the  right  hand,  persecuting  with  the 
left,  and  abetting  the  idolatry  of  one  arm  with  the  violence  of  the 
other.  Now  if  we  lay  all  these  things  together,  and  consider  the 
parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall  find,  that  it  was  not 
for  nothing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  so  frequently  and  bitterly  in 
scripture  stigmatizes  this  person ;  *  for  it  represents  him,  first 
encroaching  upon  the  civil  government,  thence  changing  that 
of  the  church,  debasing  the  oflBce  that  God  had  made  sacred ; 
introducing  a  false  way  of  worship,  and  destroying  the  true. 
And  in  this  we  have  a  full  and  fair  description  of  a  foul  thing, 
that  is,  of  a  usurper  and  an  impostor :  or,  to  use  one  word  more 
comprehensive  than  both,  ^^  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin." 

From  the  story  and  practice  of  Jeroboam -we  might  gather 
these  observations : 

I.  That  God  sometimes  punishes  a  notorious  sin,  by  suffering 
the  sinner  to  fall  into  a  worse.  Thus  God  punished  the  rebellion 
of  the  IsraeUtes,  by  permitting  them  to  fall  into  idolatry. 

n.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd,  but  ma^  be  obtruded  upon  the 
vulgar  under  pretence  of  religion.  Certainly,  otherwise  a  golden 
calf  could  never  have  been  made  either  the  object  or  the  means 
of  divine  worship. 

in.  Sin,  especially  that  of  perverting  God's  worship,  as  it 
leaves  a  guilt  upon  the  soul,  so  it  perpetuates  a  blot  upon  the 
name.  Hence  nothing  so  firequent,  as  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
express  wicked,  irreUgious  kings,  by  comparing  them  to  Ahab 
or  Jeroboam.  It  being  usual  to  make  the  first  and  most  eminent 
in  any  kind,  not  only  the  standard  for  comparison,  but  also  the 
rule  of  expression. 

But  I  shall  insist  only  upon  the  words  of  the  text,  and  what 
shall  be  drawn  from  thence.  There  are  two  things  in  the  words 
that  may  seem  to  require  explication.  1.  What  is  meant  by  the 
high  places.     2.  What,  by  tiie  consecration  of  the  priests. 

1.  Concerning  the  high  places.  The  use  of  these  in  the  divine 
worship  was  general  and  ancient;  and  as  Dionysius  Vossius 
observes  in  his  notes  upon  Moses  Maimonides,  the  first  way  that 

*  CromweU  (a  Ihrely  copy  of  Jeroboam)  did  so. 
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was  used,  long  before  temples  were  either  built  or  thought  law^ 
fill.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  because  those  places  could 
not  be  thought  to  shut  up  or  confine  the  immensity  of  God,  as 
they  supposed  a  house  did ;  and  withal  gave  his  worshippers  a 
nearer  approich  to  heayen  by  their  height.  Hence  we  read  that 
the  Samaritans  wonliipped  upon  mount  Gerizim,  John  iy.  20 ; 
and  Samuel  we^t  up  to  the  high  place  to  sacrifice,  1  Sam.  ix,  14  ; 
and  Solomon  sacrificed  at  the  high  place  in  Gibeon,  1  Kings  iii. 
1 ;  yea,  the  temple  itself  was  at  len^  built  upon  a  mount  or 
high  place,  2  Chron.  iii.  1.  You  will  say  then.  Why  are  these 
places  condemned  ?  I  answer,  That  the  use  of  them  was  not 
condenmed,  as  absolutely  and  always  unlawfol  in  itself,  but  only 
after  the  temple  was  built,  and  that  God  had  professed  to  put 
his  name  in  that  place  and  no  other :  therefore,  what  was  lawful 
in  the  practice  of  Samuel  and  Solomon  before  ^e  temple  was  in 
being,  was  now  detestable  in  Jeroboam,  since  that  was  consti- 
tuted by  God  the  only  place  for  his  worship.  To  bring  this 
consideration  to  the  times  of  Christianity:  because  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Christians  preached  in  houses,  and  had  only  private 
meetings,  in  regard  they  were  under  persecution,  and  had  no 
churches ;  this  cannot  warrant  the  practice  of  those  now-a-days, 
nor  a  toleration  of  them,  that  prefer  houses  before  churches,  and 
a  conventicle  before  the  congregation. 

2.  For  the  second  thing,  which  is  the  consecration  of  the 
priests ;  it  seems  to  have  been  correspondent  to  ordination  in  the 
Christian  church.  Idolaters  themselves  were  not  so  far  gone,  as 
to  venture  upon  the  priesthood  without  consecration  and  a  call. 
To  show  all  the  solemnities  of  this,  would  be  tedious,  and  here 
imnecessary:  the  Hebrew  word  which  we  render  to  consecrate^ 
signifies  to  fiU  the  hand^  which  indeed  imports  the  manner  of 
consecration,  which  was  done  by  filling  the  hand :  for  the  priest 
cut  a  piece  of  the  sacrifice  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  him  that 
was  to  be  consecrated ;  by  which  ceremony  he  received  right  to 
sacrifice,  and  so  became  a  priest.  As  our  ordination  in  the 
Christian  church  is  said  to  have  been  heretofore  transacted  by 
the  bishop's  delivering  of  the  bible  into  the  hands  of  him  that 
was  to  be  ordained,  whereby  he  received  power  ministerially 
to  dispense  the  mysteries  contained  in  it,  and  so  was  made  a 
presbyter.    Thus  much  briefly  concerning  consecration. 

There  remains  nothing  else  to  be  explained  in  the  words:  I 
diall  therefore  now  draw  forth  the  sense  of  them  into  these  two 
propositions. 

I.  The  surest  means  to  strengthen,  or  the  readiest  to  ruin  the 
civil  power,  is  either  to  establidi  or  destroy  the  worship  of  God 
in  the  right  exercise  of  religion. 

II.  The  next  and  most  effectual  way  to  destroy  religion,  is  to 
embase  the  teachers  and  dispensers  of  it 

Of  both  these  in  their  occler. 
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I.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  former  we  are  to  show, 
1.  The  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  it  is  so.    2.  The  reason  of 
the  assertion,  why  and  whence  it  is  so. 

1.  For  the  truth  of  it :  it  is  abundantly  evinced  from  all  records 
both  of  divine  and  profane  history,  in  which  he  that  runs  may  read 
the  ruin  of  the  state  in  the  destruction  of  the  church;  and  that  not 
only  portended  by  it,  as  its  sign,  but  also  inferred  from  it,  as  its 
cause. 

2.  For  the  reason  of  the  point ;  it  may  be  drawn, 

(1.)  From  the  judicial  proceeding  of  Grod,  the  neat  King  of 
kings,  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  umverse :  who  for  his  commands 
is  indeed  careful,  but  for  his  worship  jealous:  and  therefore  in 
states  notoriously  irreligious,  by  a  secret  and  irresistible  power, 
countermands  their  deepest  project,  spUts  their  counsels,  and  smites 
their  most  refined  poUcies  with  fr'ustration  and  a  curse;  heing 
resolved  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  fall  down  before  him, 
either  in  his  adoration  or  their  own  confusion. 

(2.)  The  reason  of  the  doctrine  may  be  drawn  from  the  neces- 
«aiy  <lependence  of  the  very  principles  of  government  upon 
rehgion.  And  this  I  shall  pursue  more  fully.  The  great  busi- 
ness of  government  is  to  procure  obedience,  and  keep  off  dis- 
obedience: the  creat  springs  upon  which  diose  two  move  are 
rewards  and  punishments,  answering  the  two  ruling  affections  of 
man's  mind,  hope  and  fear.  For  smce  there  is  a  natural  opposi- 
tion between  the  judgment  and  the  appetite,  the  former  respecting 
what  is  honesty  the  latter  what  is  pleasing;  which  two  qualifica- 
tions seldom  concur  in  the  same  thing ;  and  since,  with^,  man's 
design  in  every  action  is  delight;  therefore,  to  render  things 
honest  also  practicable,  they  must  be  first  represented  as  desirable, 
which  cannot  be  but  by  proposing  honesty  clothed  with  pleasure ; 
and  since  it  presents  no  pleasure  to  the  sense,  it  must  be  fetched 
firom  the  apprehension  of  a  future  reward:  for.  Questionless, 
duty  moves  not  so  much  upon  command  as  promise.  Now  there 
fore,  that  which  proposes  the  greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards 
to  obedience,  and  die  greatest  terror  and  punishments  to  dis- 
obedience, doubtless  is  the  most  likely  to  enforce  one  and  prevent 
the  other.  But  it  is  religion  that  does  this,  which  to  happiness 
and  misery  joins  eternity.  And  these,  supposing  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  which  philosophy  indeed  conjectures,  but  only  reh- 
ffion  proves,  or  (which  is  as  good)  persuades:  I  say  these  two 
Uiings,  eternal  happiness  and  eternal  misery,  meeting  with  a 
persuasion  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  are  without  controversy,  of  all 
others,  the  first  the  most  desirable,  and  the  latter  the  most  horrible 
to  human  apprehension.  Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government 
were  not  able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty*  but  advantage,  no  duty 
but  in  pleasure,  nor  any  law  but  its  own  will.  Were  not  these 
fi^uendy  thundered  into  the  understandings  of  men,  the  magia- 
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trate  might  enact,  order,  and  proclaim;  proclamations  might  be 
hung  upon  walls  and  posts,  and  there  they  mieht  hang,  seen  and 
despised,  more  like  male&ctois  thah  laws:  out  when  religion 
binds  them  upon  the  conscience,  conscience  will  either  persuade 
or  terrify  men  into  their  practice.  For  put  the  case,  a  man  knew, 
and  that  upon  sure  grounds,  that  he  might  do  an  advantageous  - 
murder '  or  robbery,  and  not  be  discovered ;  what  human  laws 
could  hinder  him,  which  he  knows  cannot  inflict  any  penalty, 
where  they  can  make  no  disooveiy?  But  religion  assures  him, 
that  no  sin,  though  concealed  from  himian  eyes,  can  either  escape  • 
Crod's  sight  in  £is  world,  or  his  vengeance  in  the  other.  Put 
the  case  also,  that  men  looked  upon  death  without  fear,  in  which 
sense  it  is  nothing,  or  at  most  very  little;  ceasing  while  it  is 
endured,  and  probably  without  pain,  for  it  seizes  upon  the  vitals 
and  benumbs  the  senses,  and  where  there  is  no  sense  there  can 
be  no  pain :  I  say,  if  while  a  man  is  acting  his  will  towards  sin, 
he  should  also  thus  act  his  reason  to  despise  death,  where  would 
be  the  terror  of  the  magistrate,  who  can  neither  threaten  or  inflict 
any  more?  Hence  an  old  malefactor  in  his  execution  at  the 
gallows  made  no  other  confession  but  this,  that  he  had  veiy 
jocundly  passed  over  his  life  in  such  courses ;  and  he  that  would 
not  for  fiuy  years'  pleasure  endure  half  an  hour's  pain,  deserved 
to  die  a  worse  death  than  himself.  Questionless  this  man  was 
not  ignorant  before  that  there  were  such  things  as  laws,  assizes, 
and  gallows ;  but  had  he  considered  and  beUeved  the  terrors  of 
another  world,  he  might  probably  have  found  a  feirer  passage 
out  of  this.  If  there  was  not  a  minister  in  every  parish,  you 
would  quickly  find  cause  to  increase  the  number  of  constables ; 
and  if  the  churches  were  not  employed  to  be  places  to  hear  God's 
law,  there  would  be  need  of  them  to  be  prisons  for  breakers  of 
the  laws  of  men.  Hence  it  is  observable  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
had  not  one  place  or  portion  together  like  the  rest  of  tjie  tribes ; 
but  because  it  was  their  office  to  dispense  religion,  they  were 
diffused  over  all  the  tribes,  that  they  might  be  continually 
preaching  to  the  rest  their  duty  to  God ;  which  is  the  most 
effectual  way  to  dispose  them  to  obedience  to  man:  for  he  that 
truly  fears  God  cannot  despise  the  magistrate.  Yea,  so  near  is 
the  connection  between  the  civil  state  and  religious,  that  hereto- 
fore,  if  you  look  upon  well  regulated,  civilized  heathen  nations, 
you  will  find  the  government  and  the  priesthood  united  in  the 
same  person :  ^^us^  rex  idem  homwum^  Phcdnque  sacerdos,  JEn* 
3,  ver.  80.  If  under  the  true  worship  of  God :  "  Melchisedec, 
king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  Heb.  vii.  1. 
Ana  afterwards  Moses  (whom  as  we  aclbiowledge  a  pious,  so 
atheists  themselves  will  confess  to  have  been  a  wise  prince),  he, 
when  he  took  the  kingly  government  upon  himself,  by  his  own 
choice,  seconded  by  divine  institution,  vested  the  priesthood  in 
hi?  brother  Aaron,  both  whose  concernments  were  so  coupled. 
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that  if  nature  had  not,  yet  their  religious,  nay,  civil  interests 
would  have  made  them  brothers.  And  it  was  once  the  design 
of  the  emperor  (tf  Germany,  Maximilian  the  first,  to  have  joined  the 
popedom 'and  the  empire  together,  and  to  have  got  himself  chosen 
pope,  and  by  that  means  derived  the  papacy  to  succeeding  em- 
perors. Had  he  eflected  it,  doubdess  there  would  not  have  been 
such  scuffles  between  them  and  the  bishop  of  R(»ne;  the  civil 
interest  of  the  state  would  not  have  been  undermined  by  an  adverse 
interest,  managed  by  the  ^ecious  and  potent  pretences  of  religion. 
And  to  see,  even  amongst  us,  how  these  two  are  united,  how 
the  former  is  upheld  by  the  latter:  the  magistrate  scHnetimes 
cannot  do  his  own  office  dexterously,  but  by  acting  the  minister. 
Hence  it  is  that  judges  of  assizes  find  it  necessary  in  thar 
diarses  to  use  pathetical  discourses  of  ccniscience ;  and  if  it  were 
mot  tot  the  sway  of  this,  they  would  often  lose  the  best  evidence 
in  the  world  against  malefectora,  which  is  confession:  for  no 
man  would  confess  and  be  hanged  here,  but  to  avoid  being  damned 
hereafter. 

Thus  I  have,  in  general,  shown  the  utter  inability  of  the 
magistrate  to  attain  the  ends  of  government,  without  the  aid  of 
reUgion.  But  it  may  be  here  replied,  that  many  are  not  at  all 
moved  with  arguments  drawn  finom  hence,  or  with  the  happy  or 
miserable  state  of  the  soul  after  death;  and  therefore  this  avails 
Uttle  to  procure  obedience,  and  consequently  to  advance  govern- 
ment I  answer  by  concession.  That  this  is  true  of  epicures, 
atheists,  and  some  pretended  philosophers,  who  have  stifled  the 
noti(»is  of  Deity  and  the  soul's  immortality;  but  the  unprepos- 
sessed (m  the  one  hand,  and  the  well  disposed  on  the  other,  who 
both  together  make  much  the  major  part  of  the  world,  are  very 
apt  to  be  affected  witii  a  due  fear  of  these  things ;  and  religion 
accommodating  itself  to  the  generality,  though  not  to  every  par- 
ticular temper,  sufficiently  secures  government:  inasmuch  as  that 
stands  or  Mis  according  to  the  behaviour  of  the  multitude.  And 
whatsoever  conscience  makes  the  generality  obey,  to  that  pru- 
dence will  make  the  rest  conform.  Wherefore^  having  proved 
die  dependence  of  government  upon  religicm,  I  shall  now 
demonstrate,  that  the  safety  of  government  depends  upon  the 
truth  of  religion.  False  religion  is,  in  its  nature,  the  greatest 
bane  and  destruction  to  government  in  the  world.  The  reason 
is,  because  iidiatsoever  is  false  is  also  weak.  Ens  and  verum  in 
philosophy  are  the  same ;  and  so  much  as  any  religion  has  of 
Msity,  it  loses  of  strength  and  existence.  Falsity  gains  author- 
ity only  from  ignorance,  and  therefore  b  in  danger  to  be  known ; 
for  firom  being  false,  the  next  immediate  step  is  to  be  known  to 
be  such.  And  what  prejudice  this  would  be  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  apparent,  if  men  should  be  awed  into  obedience,  and 
affrighted  nrom  sin  by  rewards  and  punishments,  proposed  to  them 
m  such  a  religion,  which  afterwards  diould  be  detected,  and  found 
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a  mere  falsity  and  cheat ;  for  if  one  part  be  but  found  to  be  false, 
it  will  make  the  whole  suspicious.  And  men  will  then  not  only 
cast  off  obedience  to  the  ciril  magistrate,  but  they  will  do  it  witn 
disdain  and  rage,  that  they  have  been  deceived  so  long,  and 
brought  to  do  that  out  of  conscience,  which  was  imposed  upon 
them  out  of  design ;  for  though  men  are  often  willingly  deceived, 

S'  still  it  must  be  under  an  opinion  of  being  instructed, 
ough  they  love  the  deception,  yet  they  mortally  hate  it  under 
that  appearance:  therefore  it  is  noways  safe  for  a  magistote, 
who  is  to  build  his  dominion  upon  the  fears  of  men,  to  build 
those  fears  upon  a  false  religion.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
the  absurdity  of  Jeroboam's  calves  made  many  Israelites  turn 
subjects  to  Kehoboam's  government,  that  they  midit  be  proseljrtes 
to  his  religion.  Herein  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  religion 
appears,  that  it  urges  obedience  upon  the  promise  of  such  absurd 
rewards,  as  that,  after  death,  they  should  have  palaces,  gardens, 
beautiful  women,  with  all  the  luxury  that  could  be:  as  if  those 
things,  that  were  the  occasions  and  incentives  of  sin  in  this  world, 
could  be  the  rewards  of  holiness  in  the  other:  besides  many 
other  inventions,  false  and  absurd,  that  are  like  so  many  chinks 
and  holes  to  discover  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  fabric,  when  God 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  light  to  discover  and  open  their  reasons 
to  discern  them.  But  you  will  say.  What  government  more  sure 
and  absolute  than  the  Turkish,  and  yet  what  religion  more  false? 
Therefore  certainly  government  may  stand  sure  and  strong,  be 
the  religion  professea  nev^r  so  absurd.  I  answer,  that  it  may  be 
so  by  accident,  through  the  strange  peculiar  temper  and  gross 
ignorance  of  a  people,  as  we  see  it  happens  in  the  Turks,  the 
best  part  of  whose  policy,  supposing  the  absurdity  of  their  reli- 

S'on,  is  this,  that  they  prohibit  schools  of  learning;  for  this 
nders  knowledge  and  disputes,  which  such  a  religion  would  not 
bear.  But  s^ppose  we,  that  the  learning  of  these  western  nations 
were  as  great  there,  as  here,  and  the  Alcoran  as  common  to 
them  as  me  bible,  to  us,  that  they  might  have  free  recourse  to 
search  and  examine  the  flaws  and  follies  of  it,  and  withal  that 
they  were  of  as  inquisitive  a  temper  as  we:  and  who  knows,  but 
as  there  are  vicissitudes  *in  the  government,  so  there  may  happen 
the  same  also  in  the  temper  of  a  nation  ?  If  this  should  come  to 
pass,  where  would  be  their  religion?  And  then  let  every  one 
judge,  whether  the  arcana  imperii  and  religumis  would  not  fall 
together  ?  They  have  begun  to  totter  already ;  for  Mahomet  having 
promised  to  come  and  visit  his  followers,  and  translate  them  to 
paradise,  after  a  thousand  years,  this  being  expired,  many  of  the 
Persians  began  to  doubt  and  smell  the  cheat,  till  the  mufti,  or 
chief-priest,  told  them  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  figure,  and 
assured  them,  that  upon  more  diligent  survey  of  the  records,  he 
found  it  two  thousand,  instead  of  one.  \Vhen  this  is  expired, 
perhaps  they  will  not  be  able  to  renew  the  Macy.    I  say  there- 
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fore,  that  though  this  goreniment  continaes  firm  in  the  exercise 
of  a  false  religion,  yet  this  is  bj  accident,  through  the  present 
genius  of  the  people,  "^^ch  may  change :  but  this  does  not  prove 
hut  that  the  nature  of  such  a  religion,  of  which  we  only  now 
fspeakj  tends  to  subvert  and  betray  ihe  civil  power.  Hence 
Machiavel  himself,  in  his  animadversions  upon  Livy,  makes  it 
appear,  that  the  weakness  of  Italy,  -^^ch  was  once  so  strong, 
was  caused  by  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  papacy,  in  depraving 
mad  misusing  reQgion  to  that  purpose,  which  he,  though  himself  a 
piqiist,  says,  could  iiot  have  hs^pened,  had  the  ChriraaB  religiofi 
been  kept  in  its  first  and  native  simplicity.  Thus  mu<^  may 
suffice  for  the  clearing  of  the  first  proposition. 

The  inferences  fcom  hence  are  two, 

1,  If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  this  shows  &e 
pettilentid  design  of  those  that  attempt  to  disjoin  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  interest,  setting  the  latter  wholly  out  of  the  tuition 
df  the  former.  But  it  is  dear  that  the  fanatics  know  no  other 
ttep  to  the  magistracy,  but  through  the  ruin  of  the  ministry, 
^ere  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  body  natural  and  politic; 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  part  justly  supplies  the 
part  of  the  soul,  and  the  violent  separation  of  this  &om  the 
other  does  as  certainly  infer  death  and  dissolution,  as  the  dish 
junctioii  g(  the  body  and  the  soul  in  the  natural ;  for  when  this 
dMe  departs,  it  leaves  the  bodv  of  the  commonwealth  a  carcass, 
Misome  and  eiq)osed  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  The 
mkiistxy  wffl  be  one  day  found,  according  to  Christ's  word,  ^^  the 
tak  of  the  easrdi,"  the  onj^  thing  that  keeps  societies  of  men  from 
stench  and  corruption,  lliese  two  interests  are  of  that  nature,  thai 
k  is  to  be  feared  they  cannot  be  divided,  but  they  will  also  prove 
0{^posite ;  and,  not  resting  in  a  bare  diversity,  quickly  rise  into  a 
eontrariety.  These  two  are  to  the  state  what  the  elements  of 
fire  and  water  are  to  the  body,  which  united  compose,  separated 
destroy  it  I  am  not  of  the  papists'  opinion,  who  would  make 
fte  spiriftual  above  die  civil  state  in  power  as  well  as  dignity,  but 
la&er  subject  it  to  the  civil ;  yet  thus  much  I  dare  affirm,  that 
Ibe  civil,  which  is  superior,  is  uphdd  and  kept  up  in  being  by  the 
^cleriastical  and  inferior ;  as  it  is  in  a  building,  where  the  upper 
part  is  supported  by  the  lower ;  the  church  resembling  the  foun- 
darion,  which  indeed  is  the  lowest  part,  but  the  most  considera- 
ble. The  magistracy  cannot  so  much  protect  the  ministry,  but 
Hie  ministers  may  ao  more  in  serving  the  magistrate.  A  taste 
of  which  truth  you  may  take  firom  the  holy  war,  to  which  how 
&st  and  eagerly  did  men  go,  when  the  priest  persuaded  them, 
that  whosoever  died  in  that  expedition,  was  a  martyr?  Those 
ttat  will  not  be  convinced  what  a  help  this  is  to  the  magistracy, 
Would  find  bow  considendble  it  is,  if  they  should  chance  to  (^ash ; 
ttis  would  certainly  beat  out  the  odier.  For  the  magistrate  can- 
not urge  obedience  upon  such  potent  grounds,  as  the  minister,  if 
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SO  disposed,  can  urge  disobedience.  As  for  instance,  if  my 
ffOFemor  should  command  me  to  do  a  thing,  or  I  must  die,  Or 
forfeit  my  estate ;  and  the  minister  steps  in,  and  tells  me,  that 
I  offend  God,  and  ruin  my  soul,  if  I  obey  that  command,  it  is 
easy  to  see  a  greater  force  in  thi^  persuasion  from  the  advantage 
of  its  ground.  And  if  divines  once  begin  ^^to  curse  Meroz," 
we  shall  see  that  Levi  can  use  the  sword  as  well  as  Simeon ;  and 
although  ministers  do  not  handle,  yet  they  can  employ  it.  This 
shows  the  imprudence,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate's exasperating  those  that  can  fire  men's  consciences  against 
him,  and  arm  his  enemies  with  reUgion.  For  I  have  read  Iieie- 
tofore  of  some,  that  having  conceived  an  irreconcilable  hatred 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  prevailed  with  men  so  fisur,  that  they 
went  to  resist  him  even  out  of  conscience,  and  a  full  persuasion 
and  dread  upon  their  spirits,  that,  not  to  do  it,  were  to  desert 
Crod,  and  conseouently  to  incur  damnation.*  Now  when  men's 
rage  is  both  heightened  and  sanctified  by  conscience,  the  war  wiH 
be  fierce ;  for  what  is  done  out  of  conscience,  is  done  with  the 
utmost  activity.  And  then  Campanella's  speech  to  the  long  of 
Snain  will  be  found  true,  Rtligio  semper  viciiy  pr^aertim  armata; 
wnich  sentence  deserves  seriously  to  be  considered  by  all  govern- 
ors, and  timely  to  be  understood,  lest  it  comes  to  be  felt 

2.  If  the  safety  of  government  is  founded  upon  the  truth  of 
religion^  then  this  shows  the  danger  of  any  thing  that  may  make 
even  the  true  religion  suspected  to  be  felse.  To  be  false,  and 
to  be  thought  false^  is  all  in  one  respect  of  men,  who  act  not 
aooonling  to  truth,  but  apprehension ;  as,  on  the  contraiy,  a  felse 
reUgion,  while  apprehenaed  true,  has  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
truth.     Now  there  is  nothing  more  apt  to  induce  men  to  a  8U9- 

!)ieion  of  any  religion,  than  frequent  innovaticHi  and  change: 
or  since  the  object  of  religion,  God ;  the  subject  of  it,  the 
soul  of  man ;  and  the  business  of  it,  truth,  is  always  one  and 
the  same;  variet}'  and  novelty  is  a  just  presumption  of  felsity. 
It  argues  sickness  and  distemper  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  ^ 
body,  when  a  man  is  continuallv  turning  and  tossing  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  wise  Romans  ever  dreaded  the  least 
innovation  in  reli^on :  hence  we  find  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to 
Augustus  Cesar,  m  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  fifty-second  book,  where 
he  counsels  him  to  detest  and  persecute  all  innovators  of  divine 
worship,  not  only  as  contemners  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  most 
pernicious  disturbers  of  the  state.  For  when  men  venture  to 
make  changes  in  things  sacred,  it  argues  great  boldness  with  God, 
and  this  naturally  imports  Httle  belief  of  him ;  which  if  the 
-people  once  perceive,  uey  will  take  their  creed  also,  not  firom  die 
magisfinte's  laws,  but  his  example.  Hoice  in  En^bnd,  where 
religion  has  been  still  purifying,  and  hereupon  almost  always  in 
'flie  fire  and  the  furnace ;    atheists  and  irreligious  persons  have 
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taken  no  small  advanta^  from  our  changes.  For  in  king  Edward 
the  sixth's  time,  the^diyine  worship  was  twice  altered  in  two  new 
liturgies.  In  Ihe  first  of  queen  Maiy,  the  protestant  religion 
was  persecuted  with  fire  and  fagot,  by  law  and  public  counsel 
of  the  same  ^persons,  who  had  so  lately  established  it.  Upon 
the  coming  in  of  oueen  Elizabeth,  religion  was  changed  again, 
and  within  a  few  days  the  public  council  of  the  nation  mme  it 
death  for  a  priest  to  convert  any  man  to  that  religion,  which 
before  with  so  much  eagerness  of  zeal  had  been  restoi^.  So 
that  is  observed  by  an  author,  that  in  the  space  of  twelve  years, 
there  were  four  changes  about  reUgion  made  in  England,  and 
that  by  the  public  council  and  aumority  of  the  reami;  which 
were  more  than  were  made  by  any  Christian  state  throughout 
the  world,  so  soon  one  after  another,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  enemies  of  God  take 
occasion  to  blaspheme,  and  call  our  reli^on  stattsm.  And  now 
adding  to  the  former  those  many  changes  that  have  happened 
since,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  so  easily  claw  off  that  name ;  nor, 
though  we  may  satisfy  our  own  conscience  in  what  we  profess, 
be  able  to  repel  and  clear  off  the  objections  of  the  rational  world 
about  us,  which  not  being  interested  in  our  changes  as  we  are, 
will  not  jud^  of  them  as  we  judge :  but  debate  them  by  impar- 
tial reason,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  general  practice  of 
the  church ;  against  ^^ch  new  lights j  sudden  impulses  of  the  Spir 
riij  extraordinary  callsy  will  be  but  weak  arguments  to  prove  any 
thing  but  the  madness  of  those  that  use  them,  and  that  the 
church  must  needs  wither,  being  blasted  with  such  inspirations. 
We  see  therefore  how  fatal  and  ridiculous  innovations  in  the 
church  are :  and  indeed  when  changes  are  so  frequent,  it  is 
not  properly  reli^on,  but  fashion.  This,  I  think,  we  may 
build  upon  as  a  sure  ground,  that  where  there  is  continual 
change,  there  is  great  show  of  uncertainty,  and  uncertainty  in 
religion  is  a  shrewd  motive,  if  not  to  deny,  yet  to  doubt  of  its 
trum. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  doctrine.  I  proceed  now  to  the 
second,  viz.: 

n.  I%at  the  next  and  most  ^ectual  way  to  destroy  religion^  is 
to  embase  the  teachers  and  dispensers  of  U.  In  the  handling  of  this 
I  shall  show, 

1.  How  the  dispensers  of  reli^on,  the  ministers  of  the  word,  are 
embased  or  rendered  vile.  2.  How  the  embasing  or  vilifying  diem 
is  a  means  to  destroy  religion. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  ministers  and  dispensers  of  the  word 
are  rendered  base  or  vile  two  ways : 

(1.)  Py  divesting  them  of  all  temporal  privileges  and  advan- 
ta^,  as  inconsistent  with  their  calling.  It  is  strange,  since  the 
pnest's  office  heretofore  was  always  splendid,  and  almost  regal, 
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that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  religion,  to  make  it  low 
and  sordid.  So  that  the  use  of  ^e  word  mimster  is  brouglit  down 
to  the  literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant;  jfor  now  to  serve  and 
to  minister^  servile^  and  ministerialy  are  terms  equivalent.  But  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  same  word  signifies  a  priestj  and  a  prince^ 
or  chief  ruler:  hence,  though  we  translate  it  '' priest  of  On," 
Gen.  xli.  45,  and  '^  priest  of  Midian,"  £xod.  iii.  1,  and  ^'  as  it  is 
with  the  people,  so  with  the  priest,"  Isa.  xxiv.  2,  Junius  and 
Tremellius  render  all  these  places,  not  by  sacerdosy  priest,  but 
b^  praseSj  that  is,  a  prince,  or  at  least,  a  chief  counsellor,  or 
minister  of  state.  And  it  is  Strang,  that  the  name  should  be 
the  same,  when  the  nature  of  the  thmg  is  so  exceeding  difierent. 
The  like  also  may  be  observed  in  other  languages,  that  the  most 
illustrious  titles  are  derived  firom  things  sacred,  and  belon^g  to 
the  wordiip  of  God.  SejSadfo;  was  the  tide  of  the  Christian 
Caesars,  correspondent  to  the  Latin  Augustus;  and  it  is  derived 
from  the  same  word  that  oifiaafiay  cultusy  res  sacruy  or  sacrificium. 
And  it  is  usual  in  our  language  to  make  sacred  an  epithet  to 
majesty;  there  was  a  certain  royalty  in  things  sacred.  Hence 
the  aposde,  who,  I  think,  was  no  enemy  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel,  speaks  of  ^'  a  royal  priesthood,"  1  Pet  ii.  9,  which  shows, 
at  least,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  or  impie^  in  those  teims. 
In  old  time,  before  the  placing  this  office  onhr  in  the  line  of 
Aaron,  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  and  first-bom  o£lered  sacrifice  for 
the  rest ;  that  is,  was  their  priest.  And  we  know,  that  such  rule 
and  dignity  belonged  at  first  to  the  masters  of  &milies,  that  they 
had  jus  v%Ub  et  necisy  jurisdiction  and  power  of  life  and  death  in 
their  own  family ;  and  from  hence  was  derived  the  beginning  of 
kingly  government,  a  king  being  only  a  civil  head,  or  master  of 
a  politic  family,  the  whole  people ;  so  that  we  see  the  same  was 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity.  As  for  the 
dignity  of  this  office  among  the  Jews,  it  is  so  pregnantly  set 
forth  m  holy  writ,  that  it  is  unquestionable.  Kings  and  priests 
are  still  mentioned  together.  Lam.  ii.  6,  "  The  Lord  hath  despised 
in  the  indignation  of  his  an^er  the  king  and  the  priest ;"  Hos.  v. 
2,  "  Hear,  0  priests,  and  give  ear,  0  house  of  the  king ;"  Deut. 
xvii.  12,  "And  the  man  that  doeth  presumptuously,  and  will  not 
hearken  unto  the  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  nmn  shall  die." 
Hence  Paul,  together  with  a  blow,  received  this  reprehension, 
Acts  xxiii.  4,  **  Kevilest  thou  God's  high-priest  ?"  And  Paul  in 
the  next  verse  does  not  defend  himself,  by  pleading  an  extraor** 
dinary  motion  of  the  Spirit,  or  that  he  was  sent  to  reform  the 
ehuich,  and  might  thei^ore  lawfully  vilify  the  priesthood  and 
all  sacred  orders ;  but  in  the  fiflh  verser  he  makes  an  excuse,  and 
^hat  from  ignorance,  the  only  thing  that  could  take  awa^  the 
fault ;  namely,  "  that  he  knew  not  Uiat  he  was  the  high-pnest," 
and  subjoins  a  reason  which  &rther  advances  the  truth  here 
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defended;  **for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the 
ruler  of  thy  people."  To  holy  writ  we  might  add  the  testimony 
of  Josephus,  of  next  authority  to  it  in  things  concerning  the 
Jews,  who  in  sundry  places  of  his  history  sets  forth  the  digni^ 
of  the  priests ;  and  in  his  second  book  against  Apion  the  gram- 
marian,   has    these    words,    fta^t^p    fwv    Ofi^^a^ritovfupuv    iixaatai    ol 

itptli  irdx9yi(sw9  the  priests  were  constituted  judges  of  all  doubtiiil 
causes.  Hence  Justin  also  in  his  thirty-sixth  book  has  this. 
Semper  ajnid  Judceos  masJUiij  ut  eosdem  reges  et  sacerdotes  habererd. 
Though  this  is  fiJse,  that  they  were  always  so,  yet  it  argues, 
that  they  were  so  frequently,  and  that  die  distance  between 
them  was  not  great.  To  the  Jews  we  may  join  the  Egyptians, 
the  first  masters  of  learning  and  philosophy.  Synesius,  m  his 
57th  epist.,  having  shown  the  general  practice  of  antiquity, 
o  TtaXM  jtp^yo;  ^vtyxt  fov;  witovi  ftspla;  ft  xai  xptVofy  givcs  an  instance  m 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  who  for  many  a^es  vk6  tCiv  lipitop 
i^ixtv9fi6w^  had  no  other  kings  but  priests.  Next,  we  may  take 
a  view  of  the  practice  of  the  Romans:  Numa  Pompilius,  who 
civilized  the  fierce  Romans,  is  reported  in  the  first  book  of 
Livy  sometimes  to  have  performed  the  priest's  office  himself, 
Turn  sacerdotdms  creandis  animum  adjecUy  quanquam  ipse-plurima 
sacra  db/ibat ;  but  when  he  made  priests,  he  gave  them  a  dignity 
almost  the  same  with  himself.  And  this  honour  continued 
together  with  the  valour  and  prudence  of  that  nation:  for  the 
success  of  the  Romans  did  not  extirpate  their  religion ;  the  college 
of  the  priests  being  in  many  things  exempted  even  firom  the 

i'urisdiction  of  the  senate,  afterwards  the  supreme  power.  Hence 
uvenal,  in  his  2nd  Sat.,  mentions  the  priesthood  pf  Mars,  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  places  in  Rome.  And  Julius  Caesar, 
who  was  chosen  priest  in  his  private  condition,  thought  it  not 
below  him  to  continue  the  same  office  when  he  was  created 
absolute  governor  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  perpetual  dictator. 
Add  to  these  the  practice  of  the  Grauls  mentioned  by  CaBsar, 
in  his  6th  book  de  Bello  Grallico,  where  he  says  of  the  Druids, 
who  were  their  priests,  that  they  did  judge  de  ommbus  ferl  conr 
trtmersUs  publicis  privaHsmte.  See  also  Homer  in  the  iurst  book 
of  his  Iliad,  representing  Chryses  priest  of  Apollo,  with  his  golden 
sceptre,  as  well  as  his  golden  censer.  But  why  have  I  produced 
all  these  examples  of  the  heathens  ?  Is  it  to  make  these  a  grouncji 
of  our  imitation  ?  No,  but  to  show  that  the  giving  honour  to  the 
priesthood  was  a  custom  universal  amongst  aU  civilized  nations. 
And  whatsoever  is  universal  is  also  natural,  as  not  being  founded 
upon  compact,  or  the  particular  humours  of  men,  but  flowing 
fix>m  the  native  .results  of  reason;  and  that  which  is  natural 
neither  does  nor  can  oppose  religion.  But  you  will  say.  This 
concerns  not  us,  who  have  an  express  rule  and  word  revealed. 
Christ  was  himself  poor  and  despised,  and  withal  has  instituted 
such  a  ministry.  To  the  first  part  of  this  plea  I  answer,  that 
Vol.  I.— 9  f  2 
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Christ  came  to  suffer,  jet  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  Chrijst 
do  not  oblige  all  Christians  to  undertake  the  like.  For  the 
second,  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  was  low  and  despised  by  his 
institution,  I  utterly  deny.  It  was  so,  indeed,  by  the  malice 
and  persecution  of  the  heathen  princes ;  but  what  does  this  argue 
or  infer  for  a  low,  dejected  ministry  in  a  flourishing  state,  which 
professes  to  encourage  Christianity  ?  But  to  dash  this  cairil,  read 
but  the  practice  of  Uhristian  emperors  and  kings  all  along,  down 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  what  respect,  what  honour  and 
splendour  they  treated  the  ministers ;  and  then  let  our  adversaries 
produce  their  puny,  pitiful  arguments  ^r  the  contraiy,  against 
the  general,  clear,  undoubted  vogue  and  current  of  all  antiquity. 
As  for  two  or  three  litde  countries  about  us,  the  learned  and 
impartial  will  not  value  their  practice;  in  one  of  which  places 
the  minister  has  been  seen,  for  mere  want,  to  mend  shoes  on 
the  Saturday,  and  been  heard  to  preach  on  the  Sunday.  In  the 
other  place,  stating  the  several  orders  of  the  citizens,  they  place 
their  ministers  after  their  apothecaries;  that  is,  the  physician  of 
the  soul  after  the  drugster  of  the  body;  a  fit  practice  for  those, 
who,  if  they  were  to  rank  things  as  well  as  persons,  would  place 
their  religion  after  their  trade. 

And  thus  much  concemine:  the  first  way  of  debasing  the  ministers 
and  mmistiy. 

(2.)  The  second  way  is  by  admitting  ignorant,  sordid,  illiterate 
persons  to  this  ftmction.     This  is  to  give  the  royal  stamp  to  a 

1)iece  of  lead.  I  confess,  God  has  no  need  of  any  man's  parts  or 
earning ;  but  certainly  then,  he  has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance 
and  ill  behaviour,  tt  is  a  sad  thing,  when  all  other  employments 
shall  empty  themselves  into  the  ministry:  when  men  shall  repair 
to  it,  not  for  preferment,  but  refuge;  like  malefactors  flying  to 
the  altar,  only  to  save  their  lives;  or  like  those  of  Eli's  race 
(1  Sam.  ii.  36),  that  should  come  crouching,  and  seek  to  be  put 
into  the  priest's  office,  that  they  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  Here- 
tofore there  was  required  splendour  of  parentage  to  recommend 
any  one  to  the  priesthood;  as  Josephus  witnesses  in  a  treatise 
which  he  wrote  of  his  own  life ;  when  he  says,  to  have  right  to 
deal  in  things  sacred,  was,  amongst  them,  accounted  an  argument 
of  a  noble  and  iUustrious  descent.  God  would  not  accept  the 
ofials  of  other  professions.  Doubtless  many  rejected  Christ  upon 
this  thought,  that  he  was  the  carpenter's  son,  who  would  have 
embraced  him,  had  they  known  nim  to  have  been  the  Son  of 
David.  The  preferring  undeserving  persons  to  this  great  service, 
was  eminently  Jeroboam's  sin ;  and  how  Jeroboam's  practice  and 
offence  has  been  continued  amongst  us  in  another  guise,  is  not 
unknown;  for  has  not  learning  unqualified  men  for  approbation 
■to  the  ministry?  Have  not  parts  and  abilities  been  reputed 
enemies  to  grace,  and  qualities  noways  ministerial?  While 
Jnends,  ftction,  well-meaning,  and  little  understanding  have  been 
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accomplishments  beyond  study  and  the  university;  and  to  falsify 
a  story  of  conversion,  beyond  pertinent  answers  and  clear  reso^ 
lutions  to  the  hardest  and  most  concerning  questions.  So  that 
matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if  a  man  amongst 
his  sons  had  any  blind  or  disfigured,  he  laid  him  aside  for  uie 
ministry;  and  such  a  one  was  presently  approved,  as  having  a 
fnortified  caunienance.  In  short,  it  was  a  fiery  furnace,  which  often 
approved  dross,  and  rejected  gold.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  those 
"  spiritual  wickednesses"  are  now  discharged  fix)m  their  "  high 
places."  Hence  it  was,  that  many  rushed  into  the  ministry,  as 
being  the  only  calling  that  they  could  profess  without  serving  an 
apprenticeship.  Hence  also  we  had  those  that  could  preach 
sermons,  but  not  defend  them.  The  reason  of  which  is  clear, 
because  the  works  and  writings  of  learned  men  mi^t  be  bor<^ 
rowed,  but  not  their  abilities.  Had  indeed  the  old  Levitical  hie- 
rarchy still  continued,  in  which  it  was  part  ot  the  ministerial  office 
to  flay  the  sacrifices,  to  cleanse  the  vessels,  to  scour  th^  flesh- 
forks,  to  sweep  the  temple,  and  carry  the  filth  and  rubbish  to  the 
brook  Kidron,  no  persons  living  had  been  fitter  fi^r  the  ministry, 
and  to  serve  in  this  nature  at  the  altar.  But  since  it  is  made  a 
labour  of  the  mind ;  as  to  inform  men's  judgments,  and  move 
their  affections,  to  resolve  difficult  places  of  scripture,  to  decide 
and  clear  ofl*  controversies ;  I  cannot  see  how  to  be  a  butcher, 
scavenger,  or  any  other  such  trade,  does  at  all  qualify  or  prepare 
men  for  this  work.  But,  as  unfit  as  they  were,  yet  to  clear  a  way 
for  such  into  the  ministry,  we  have  had  almost  all .  sermons  iuU 
of  gibes  and  scoffs  at  human  learning.  A¥^y  with  "  vain  philo- 
sophy, with  the  disputer  of  this  world,  and  the  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,"  and  set  up  the  ^'foolishness  of  preaching,  the 
simplicity  of  Uie  gospel."  Thus  divinity  has  been  brou^t  in 
upon  the  ruins  of  humanity,  by  forcing  the  words  of  the  scrip- 
ture from  the  sense,  and  then  haling  them  to  the  worst  of 
drudgeries,  to  set  a  jtu  divinum  upon  ignorance  and  imperfection, 
and  re(;ommend  natural  weakness  for  supernatural  grace.  Here- 
upon the  ignorant  have  taken  heart  to  venture  upon  this  great 
calling,  and  instead  of  cutting  their  way  to  it,  according  to  the 
usual  course,  through  the  knowledge  of  die  tongues,  the  study  of 
philosophy,  school  divinity,  the  fieithers  and  councils,  they  have 
taken  another  and  shorter  cut,  and  having  read  perhaps  a  treatise 
or  two  upon  The  Heart,  The  Bruised  Reed,  The  Crumbs  of 
C(Mnfort,  Wollebius  in  English,  and  some  other  litde  authors, 
the  ususd  fiurniture  of  old  women's  closets,  they  have  set  forth  as 
accomplished  divines,  and  forthwith  they  present  themselves  to 
the  service ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  Jeroboams  as 
willing  to  consecrate  and  receive  them,  as  they  to  offer  themselves. 
And  mis  has  been  one  of  the  most  fatal,  and  almost  irrecoverable 
blows  that  has  been  given  to  the  ministiy. 
And  this  may  suffice  concerning  the  second  way  of  embasing 
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God's  ministers ;  namely,  l>y  entrusting  the  ministry  with  raw, 
unlearned,  ill-bred  persons ;  so  that  i^at  Solomon  speaks  of  a 
proverb  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ministiy  vested  in  them,  that  it  is  like  a  ^^  pearl  in  a  swine's 
snout'' 

2.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed  in  the  discus- 
aon  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  show  how  the  embasing  of  the 
ministers  tends  to  the  destruction  of  religion.  This  is  two 
ways. 

(1.)  Because  it  brings  them  under  exceeding  scorn  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  then,  let  none  think  religion  itself  secure ;  for  the 
vulgar  have  not  such  logical  heads,  as  to  be  able  to  abstract  such 
subtile  conceptions  as  to  separate  the  man  from  the  minister,  or 
to  consider  the  same  person  under  a  double  capacity,  and  so 
honour  him  as  a  divine,  while  they  despise  him  as  poor.  But 
suppose  they  could,  yet  actions  cannot  distinguish  as  conceptions 
do;  and  therefore  every  act  of  contempt  strikes  at  both,  and 
unavoidably  wounds  the  ministry  through  the  sides  of  the  minister. 
And  we  must  know,  that  the  least  degree  of  contempt  weakens 
TeUgion,  because  it  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  nature  of  it,  re- 
l^on  properljr  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of  things  sacred. 
Now,  that  which  in  any  measure  weakens  religion,  will  at  length 
destroy  it;  for  the  weakening  of  a  thing  is  onl^  a  partial 
destruction  of  it.  Poverty  and  meanness  of  condition  expose 
the  wisest  to  scorn,  it  being  natural  for  men  to  place  their 
esteem  rather  upon  things  great  than  good ;  and  the  poet  ob- 
serves that  this  infelix  paupertas  has  nothing  in  it  more  intolera- 
ble than  this,  that  it  renders  men  ridiculous,  and  then,  how  easy 
and  natural  it  is  for  contempt  to  pass  from  the  person  to  the 
office,  from  him  that  speaks,  to  the  things  that  he  speaks  of,  ex- 
perience proves ;  counsel  seldom  being  valued  so  much  for  the 
truth  of  the  thing,  as  the  credit  of  him  that  gives  it.  Observe 
an  excellent  passage  to  this  purpose  in  Eccles.  ix.  14,  15.  We 
have  an  account  of  a  little  city,  with  few  men  in  it,  besieged  by  a 
great  and  potent  king;  and  in  the  15th  verse  we  read,  mat 
^^  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom 
delivered  the  city."  A  worthy  service,  indeed,  and  certainly  we 
may  expect  that  some  honourable  recompense  should  follow  it ; 
a  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  that  in  such  distress,  could  not 
but  be  advanced.  But  we  find  a  contrary  event  in  the  next 
words  of  the  same  verse,  "yet  none  remembered  that  same  poor 
man."  Why,  what  should  be  the  reason  ?  Was  he  not  a  man 
of  parts  and  wisdom?  And  is  not  wisdom  honourable?  Yes, 
but  "  he  was  poor."  But  was  he  not  also  successful,  as  well  as 
wise  ?  True  ;  but  still  "  he  was  poor  ;"  and  once  grant  this,  and 
you  cannot  keep  off  that  unavoidable  sequel  in  the  next  verse, 
"  The  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not 
heard."    We  may  believe  it  upon  Solomon's  word,  who  was  rich 
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as  well  as  xvise,  and  therefore  knew  the  force  of  both;  and 
probably,  had  it  not  been  for  his  riches,  the  queen  of  Sheba 
would  not  have  come  so  &r  only  to  haye  heard  his  wisdom. 
Obserre  her  behayiour  when  she  came :  though  upon  the  hearing 
of  £J!)lomon's  wisdom,  and  the  resolution  of  her  hard  questions, 
she  expressed  a  just  admiration;  yet  when  Solomon  aiterwaids 
showed  her  his  palace,  his  treasures,  and  the  temple  which  he 
had  built,  1  Kings  x.  5,  it  is  said,  ^^  there  was  no  more  spirit  in 
her."  What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  Certainly,  the  magnincence, 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  such  a  structure.  It  struck  her  into 
an  ecstasy  beyond  his  wise  answers.  She  esteemed  this  as  much 
above  his  ¥^om,  as  astonishment  is  above  bare  admiration: 
shd  admired  his  wisdom,  but  she  adored  his  magnificence.  So 
apt  is  the  mind,  even  of  wise  persons,  to  be  surprised  with  the 
superficies  or  circumstances  of  things,  and  value  or  undervalue 
spirituals,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  external  appearance. 
When  circumstances  fail,  the  substance  seldom  long  survives; 
clothes  are  no  part  of  the  body,  yet  take  away  clothes,  and  the 
body  will  die.  Livy  observes  of  Romulus,  that  being  to  give 
laws  to  his  new  Romans,  he  found  no  better  way  to  procure  an 
esteem  and  reverence  to  them,  thsm  by  first  procunng  it  to  himself 
by  splendour  of  habit  and  retinue,  and  other  signs  of  royally. 
And  the  wise  Numa,  his  successor,  took  the  same  course  to 
enforce  his  religious  laws,  namely,  by  giving  the  same  pomp  to 
the  priest,  who  was  to  dispense  them ;  Sacerdotem  creavU^  insimique 
earn  vesUy  d  cunili  regid  selld  adamavU;  that  is,  he  adorned 
him  with  a  rich  robe,  and  a  royal  chair  of  state.  And  in  our 
judicatures,  take  away  the  trumpet,  the  scarlet,  the  attendance, 
and  the  lordship,  which  would  be  to  make  justice  naked,  as  well 
as  blind,  and  the  law  would  lose  much  of  its  terror,  and  conse- 
quently of  its  authority.  Let  the  minister  be  abject  and  low, 
his  interest  inconsiderable,  the  word  will  suffer  for  his  sake ;  the 
message  will  still  find  reception  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
messen^r.  Imamne  an  ambassador  presenting  himself  in  a  poor 
frieze  jerkin  and  tattered  clothes,  certainly  he  would  have  but 
small  audience ;  his  embassy  would  speed  rather  according  to  the 
weakness  of  him  that  brought,  than  the  majesty  of  him  that  sent 
it  It  will  fiaure  alike  with  3ie  ambassadors  of  Christ ;  the  people 
will  give  them  audience  according  to  their  presence;  a  notable 
example  of  which  we  have  in  the  behaviour  of  some  to  Paul 
himself,  1  Cor.  x.  10.  Hence  in  the  Jewish  church  it  was 
cautiously  provided  in  the  law,  that  none  that  was  blind  or  lame,  or 
had  any  remarkable  defect  in  his  body,  was  capable  of  the 
priestly  office;  because  these  things  naturally  make  a  person 
contemned^  and  this  presently  reflects  upon  the  function.  This 
therefore  is  the  first  way  by  which  the  low,  despised  condition  of 
the  ministers  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  ministry  and  reli- 
gion;  namely,  because  it  subjects  their  persons  to  scorn,  and 
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consequently  their  calling;  and   it  is  not  imaginable  that  men 
will  be  brought  to  obey  what  they  cannot  esteem. 

2.  The  second  way  by  wiuch  it  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the 
mimsttyy  is,  because  it  discourages  men  of  fit  parts  and  abilities 
fiom  undertaking  it.  And  certain  it  is,  that  as  the  calling 
dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man  much  more  advances  his  calling; 
as  a  garment,  thou^  it  wanns  the  body,  has  a  return  with  an 
advantage,  being  much  more  wanned  by  it.  And  how  often 
a  good  cause  may  miscarry  without  a  wise  manager;  and  the 
iai£  for  want  of  a  defender,  is,  or  at  least,  may  be  loiown.  It 
is  not  the  truth  of  an  assertion,  but  the  skill  of  the  disputant, 
that  keeps  ofi*  a  baffle ;  not  the  justness  of  a  cause,  but  the  valour 
of  the  soldiers,  that  must  win  the  field.  When  a  learned  Paul  was 
converted,  and  undertook  the  ministry,  it  stopped  the  mouths  of 
those  that  said.  None  but  poor  weak  fishermen  preached  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  so  his  learning  silenced  the  scandal,  as  well  as  strength- 
ened the  church.  Religion,  placed  in  a  soul  of  exquisite  knowledge 
and  abilities,  as  in  a  castle,  finds  not  only  habitation,  but  defence. 
And  what  a  learned  foreign  di^'ine*  said  of  the  English  preaching, 
may  be  said  of  all.  Plus  est  in  artifice  quitm  in  arte.  So  much  of 
moment  is  there  in  the  professors  of  any  thing  to  depress  or  raise 
the  profession.  What  is  it  that  kept  the  church  of  Rome  strong, 
athletic,  and  flourishing  for  so  many  centuries,  but  the  happy 
succession  of  the  <moicest  wits  engaged  to  her  service  by  suitable 
preferments  ?  And  what  strength,  do  we  think,  would  that  give 
to  the  true  religion,  that  is  able  thus  to  establish  a  false  ?  Reli- 
gion, in  a  great  measure,  stands  or  falls  according  to  the  abilities 
of  those  that  assert  it.  And  if,  as  some  men  observe,  men's  desires 
are  usually  as  large  as  their  abilities,  what  course  have  we  taken 
to  allure  the  former,  that  we  might  engage  the  latter  to  our 
assistance  ?  But  we  have  taken  all  ways  to  aSright  and  discourage 
scholars  from  looking  towards  this  sacred  calluig;  for  will  men 
lay  out  their  wit  and  judgment  upon  that  employment,  for  the 
undertaking  of  which  both  will  be  questioned?  Would  men,  not 
long  since,  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watchful  ni^ts,  in  the 
laborious  quest  of  knowledge  preparative  to  this  work,  at  length 
to  come  and  dance  attendance  for  approbation  upon  a  junto  of 
petty  tyrants,  acted  by  party  and  prejudice,  who  denied  fitness 
firom  learning,  and  grace  from  morality?  Will  a  man  exhaust 
his  livelihood  upon  £>oks,  and  his  health,  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
upon  study,  to  be  at  length  thrust  into  a  poor  village,  where  he 
shall  have  his  due  precariously,  and  entreat  for  his  own;  and 
when  he  has  it,  live  poorly  and  contemptibly  upon  it,  while  the 
same  or  less  labour  bestowed  upon  any  other  caUing,  would 
bring  not  only  comfort,  but  splendour;  not  only  maintenance, 
but  abundance  ?  It  is,  I  confess,  the  duty  of  ministers  to  endure 
tfab  condition;  but  neither  religion  or  reason  does  oblige  either 
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them  to  approve,  or  others  to  choose  it.  Doubtless,  parents  will 
not  throw  away  the  towardness  of  a  child,  and  the  expense  of 
education,  upon  a  profession,  the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and 
the  rewards  of  which  are  vanished.  To  condemn  promising,  ^rdj 
parts  to  contempt  and  penurjr  in  a  despised  calling,  what  is  it  else 
out  the  casting  of  a  Moses  into  the  mud,  or  ofierinj?  a  son  upon 
the  altar,  and  instead  of  a  priest  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  ?  Neither 
let  any  here  repl^,  that  it  becomes  not  a  ministerial  spirit  to  under- 
take such  a  csdlmg  for  reward :  for  they  must  know,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  undertake  it  for  a  reward,  and  not  to  be  willing  to  under- 
take it  without  one.  It  is  one  thing  to  perform  good  works  only 
fliat  we  may  receive  the  recompence  of  them  in  heaven,  and  another 
thing  not  to  be  willing  to  follow  Christ  and  forsake  the  world,  if 
there  were  no  such  recompence.  But  besides,  suppose  it  were  the 
duty  of  scholars  to  choose  this  calling  in  the  midst  of  all  its  dis- 
couragements;  vet  a  prudent  governor,  who  knows  it  to  be  his 
wisdom  as  well  as  his  duty  to  take  die  best  course  to  advance 
religion,  will  not  consider  men's  duty,  but  their  practice ;  not  what 
they  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  use  to  do,  and  therefore  draw  over 
the  best  qualified  to  his  service,  by  such  ways  as  are  most  apt  to 
persuade  and  induce  men.  Solomon  built  his  temple  with  the 
tallest  cedars ;  and  surely  when  God  refused  the  defective  and  the 
maimed  for  sacrifice,  we  cannot  think  that  he  reauires  them  for  the 
priesthood.  W];ien  learning,  abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the 
world,  forsake  the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its  ruin,  without 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  And  when  ignorance  succeeds  in  the  place 
of  learning,  weakness  in  the  room  of  judgment,  we  may  be  sure 
heresy  and  confiision  will  quickly  come  in  the  room  of  religion ; 
for  undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  to  betray  the  trum,  as 
to  procure  it  a  weak  defender. 

Well  now,  instead  of  making  any  particular  uses  fit)m  the  point 
that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
whole.  Government,  we  see,  depends  upon  religion,  and  religion 
upon  the  encouragement  of  those  that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it. 
For  the  fiirther  evidence  of  which  truths  we  need  not  travel  beyond 
our  own  borders ;  but  leave  it  to  every  one  impartially  to  judge, 
whether,  firom  the  very  first  day  that  our  religion  was  unsettled,  and 
church  government  flung  out  of  doors,  the  civil  government  has 
ever  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  sure  foundation.  We  have  been 
changing  even  to  a  proverb.  The  indignation  of  heaven  has  been 
rolling  and  turning  us  fit)m  one  form  to  another,  till  at  length  such 
a  giddiness  seized  upon  the  government,  that  it  fell  into  the  very 
dregs  of  sectaries,  who  threatened  an  equal  ruin  both  to  minister 
and  magistrate ;  and  how  the  state  has  sympathized  with  the 
church,  is  apparent :  for  have  not  our  prmces  as  well  as  our 
priests  been  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  ?  Have  not  cobblers, 
draymen,  mechanics,  governed  as  well  as  preached  ?  Nay,  have 
not  they  by  preaching  come  to  govern }    Was  ever  that  of  Solo- 
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moD  more  verified}  ^'that  servants  have  rid^  'while  princes  and 
nobles  have  gone  on  foot?"  Bat  God  has  been  pleased,  by  a 
miracle  of  mercy,  to  dissipate  this  confusion  and  chaos,  and  to 

E've  us  some  openings,  some  dawnings  of  liberty  and  settlement, 
at  How,  let  not  those  who  are  to  rebuud  our  Jerusalem,  think  that 
Ite  temple  must  be  built  last ;  for  if  tfaei«  be  such  a  thing  as  a  God 
and  fdigion,  as  whether  men  believe  it  or  no,  they  wm  one  day 
find  and  feel,  assuredly  he  will  Stofi  ocet  liberty,  till  we  restore  him 
bis  worship.  Besides,  it  is  a  senseless  thing  in  reason,  to  think 
tiiat  one  of  these  interests  can  stand  ^tfaout  the  other,  when,  in 
the  veiy  order  of  natural  causes,  govenanent  is  preserved  by  reli<- 

e'on.  But  to  return  to  Jeroboam,  with  whom  tre  finft  began^  He 
id  the  foundation  of  his  government  in  destroying,  thou^  doubt* 
less  he  coloured  it  with  the  name  of  reforming  God's  worship ;  but 
see  the  issue.  Consider  him  cursed  by  God,  maintaining  his 
usurped  title  by  continual  vexatious  wan  against  the  kings  of 
Judah ;  smitten  in  his  posterity,  which  was  made  Uke  the  dung 
upon  the  face  of  the  eardi,  as  low  and  vile  as  those  priests  whom 
he  had  employed ;  consider  him  btnnded,  and  made  odious  to  all 
after  ages ;  and  now,  when  his  kingdom  and  glofy  was  at  an  end, 
and  he  and  his  posterity  rotting  under  ground,  and  his  name  stink* 
ing  above  it ;  judge  what  a  worthy  prize  he  made  in  getting  of  a 
kingdom,  by  destroying  the  church.  Wherefore  the  sum  of  all  is 
this ;  to  advise  and  desire  those  whom  it  may  concern,  to  consider 
Jeroboam's  punishment,  and  ttien  they  will  have  little  heart  to 
Jeroboam's  sm. 
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A  SERMON 


Pieiched  at  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  Noyember  25, 1666,  upon  the  Coneecration  of  tbi 
Right  ReT.  Father  in  God,  Dr.  Jobk  Dolbut,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 


TO  TBB  XIGBT  KIT.  FATHSE  HT  GOD 

JOHN,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER, 

DKAir  OF  THl  CATBXDRAL  CHUKCH  OF  WISTMIirSTEE,  AMD  CLKRX  OF  THB   CLOSKT  TO 

HIS  KUBSTT. 

Mt  Lord, 

Though  the  interposal  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  command  for 
the  publication  of  this  mean  discourse,  may  seem  so  far  to  determine* 
as  even  to  take  away  my  choice ;  yet  I  must  own  it  to  the  world,  that 
it  is  solely  and  entirely  my  own  inclination,  seconded  by  my  obliga- 
tions to  your  lordship,  that  makes  this,  that  was  so  lately  an  humble 
attendant  upon  your  lordship's  consecration,  now  ambitious  to  conse- 
crate itself  with  your  lordship's  name.  It  was  my  honour  to  have 
lived  in  the  same  college  with  your  lordship,  and  now  to  belong  to 
the  same  cathedral,  where  at  present  you  credit  the  church  as  much 
by  your  government,  as  you  did  the  school  formerly  by  your  wit. 
Your  lordship  even  then  grew  up  into  a  constant  superiority  above 
others ;  and  all  your  after  greatness  seems  but  a  paraphrase  upon 
those  promising  beginnings :  for  whatsoever  you  are,  or  shall  be, 
has  been  but  an  easy  prognostic  from  what  you  were.  It  is  your 
lordship's  unhappiness  to  be  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  the  Church 
is  in  its  wane ;  and  if  you  do  not  those  glorious  things  that  our  Eng- 
lish prelates  did  two  or  three  hundred  years  since,  it  is  not  because 
your  lordship  is  at  all  less  than  they,  but  because  the  times  are  worse 
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Witness  those  magnificent  buildings  in  Christ  Charch  in  Oxfordy 
begun  and  carried  on  by  your  lordship,  when  by  your  place  you 
governed,  and  by  your  wisdom  increased  the  treasure  of  that  college : 
and  which  must  eternally  set  your  fame  above  the  reach  of  envy  and 
detraction.  These  great  structures  you  attempted,  at  a  time  when  you 
returned  poor  and  bare,  to  a  college  as  bare,  after  a  long  persecution, 
and  before  you  had  laid  ao  much  as  muB  stose  in  the  repairs  of  your 
own  fortunes :  by  which  incomparably  high  and  generous  undertak- 
ing* you  have  shown  the  world  how  fit  a  person  you  were  to  build 
upon  Wolsey*s  foundation ;  a  prelate  whose  great  des^gBs  yoa  imi- 
tate, and  whose  mind  you  equal.  Briefly,  that  Christ  Church  stands 
so  high  above  ground,  and  that  the  church  of  Westminster  lies  not 
flat  upon  it,  is  your  lordship's  commendation.  And  therefore  your 
lordship  is  not  behindhand  with  the  church,  paying  it  as  much  credit 
and  support  as  you  receive  from  it ;  for  you  owe  your  promotion  to 
your  merit,  and,  I  am  suie,  jour  merit  to  yovselC  All  men  court 
you,  not  so  much  because  a  great  person,  as  a  public  good.  For,  as 
a  friend,  there  is  none  so  hearty,  so  nobly  warm  and  active  to  make 
good  all  the  oflices  of  that  endearing  relation;  as  a  patron,  none 
more  able  to'  oblige  and  reward  your  dependents,  and,  which  is  the 
crowning  onmment  of  power,  none  more  willing.  And  lastly,  mm  m, 
diocesan,  you  are  like  even  to  outdo  yourself  in  all  other  capacities, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  exemplify  and  realize  every  wor^  of  the  following 
discourse ;  which  is  here  most  humbly  and  gratefully  presented  to 
your  lordahip  by  "^ 

YourTiordship's  most  obliged  servant, 

BowRT  South. 

Fma  Bl  Jma^B,  Bee.  3, 1666. 
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SERMON  V. 

I 
DUTIES  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  FUNCTION. 

TITUS  n.  uU. 

Thue  things  speak  and  exhort^  and  rebuke  tvith  all  authority.    Ld 

no  man  despise  thee. 

It  may  possibly  be  expected,  that  the  very  taking  of  my  text 
out  of  this  epistle  to  Titus,  may  engage  me  in  a  discourse  about 
&e  nature,  original,  and  divine  right  of  Episcopacy;  and  if  it 
should,  it  were  no  more  than  what  some  of  the  greatest  and  the 
leamedest  persons  in  the  world  (when  men  served  truth  instead 
of  design)  had  done  before :  for  I  must  profess,  that  I  cannot 
look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  tmbishoped  yet,  but  that  he  still  exhibits 
to  us  all  the  essentials  of  that  jurisdiction  which  to  this  day  is 
claimed  for  episcopal.  We  are  told  in  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter,  ^'that  he  was  left  in  Crete  to  set  things  in  order, 
and  to  ordain  elders  in  evenr  city ;"  which  text,  one  would  think, 
were  sufficiently  clear  and  mil,  and  too  big  with  evidence  to  be 
perverted :  but  when  we  have  seen  rebellion  commented  out  of 
the  diirteenth  of  the  Romans,  and  since  there  are  few  things  but 
admit  of  gloss  and  probability,  and  consequently  may  be  ex- 
pounded as  well  as  disputed  on  both  sides  ;  it  is  no  such  wonder, 
that  some  would  bear  the  world  in  hand,  that  the  apostle's  de- 
sign and  meaning  is  for  presbyteiy,  though  his  words  are  all  the 
time  for  episcopacy :  no  wonder,  I  say,  to  us  at  least,  who  have 
conversed  witii  too  many  strange  unparalleled  actions,  occurrences, 
and  events,  now  to  wonder  at  any  thing :  wonder  is  from  surprise  ; 
and  surprise  ceases  upon  experience. 

I  am  not  so  much  a  friend  to  the  stale  starched  formality  of 
preambles,  as  to  detain  so  great  an  audience  with  any  previous 
discourse,  extrinsic  to  the  subject  matter  and  design  of  the 
text ;  and  therefore  I  shall  fall  directiy  upon  the  words,  which 
run  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation,  though  in  appearance  a  very 
strange  one ;  for  the  matter  of  an  exhortation  should  be  some- 
tiiing  naturally  in  the  power  of  him  to  whom  the  exhortation  is 
'  directed :  for  no  man  exhorts  another  to  be  strong,  beautifhl, 
witty,  or  the  like ;  these  are  the  felicities  of  some  conditions, 
tiie  object  of  more  wishes,  but  the  effects  of  no  man's  choice. 
Nor  seems  there  any  greater  reason  for  the  aposde's  exhorting 
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Titus,  ^^  that  no  man  should  despise  him  ;"  for  how  could  another 
man's  action  be  his  duty  ?  Was  it  in  his  power  that  men  should 
not  be  wicked  and  injurious?  And  if  such  persons  would  de- 
spise him,  could  any  thing  pass  an  obligation  upon  him  not  to 
be  despised?  No,  this  cannot  be  the  meaning;  and  therefore  it 
is  clear  that  the  exhortation  lies  not  against  the  action  itself, 
which  is  onlj^  in  the  despiser's  power,  but  against  the  just  occa- 
sion of  it,  which  is  in  the  will  and  power  of  him  that  is  despised. 
It  was  not  in  Titus's  power  that  men  should  not  despise  him,  but 
it  was  in  his  power  to  bereave  them  of  all  just  cause  of  doing 
so ;  it  was  not  in  his  power  not  to  be  derided,  but  it  was  in  his 
power  not  to  be  ridiculous. 

In  all  this  episUe  it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus 
as  advanced  to  the  dimity  of  a  prime  ruler  of  the  church,  and 
intrusted  with  a  large  diocese,  containing  many  particular  churches 
under  the  immediate  ^vemment  of  their  respective  elders ;  and 
those  deriving  authority  from  his  ordination,  as  was  specified 
in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter.  And  now  looking  upon 
Titus  under  this  qualification,  he  addresses  a  long  advice  and 
instruction  to  him,  for  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  function, 
all  along  the  first  and  second  chapters ;  but  sums  up  all  in  the 
last  verse,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  discourse,  and 
contains  in  it  these  two  things : 

I.  An  account  of  the  duties  of  his  place  or  office. 

II.  Of  the  means  to  facilitate  and  make  eflectual  their  exe- 
cution. 

I.  The  dtdies  of  his  place  were  two.  1.  To  teach.  2.  To 
rule.  Both  comprised  in  these  words ;  ^^  These  things  speak  and 
exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority." 

And  then  the  means,  the  only  means  to  make  him  successful, 
bri^t,  and  victorious  in  the  performance  of  these  great  works, 
was  to  be  above  contempt,  to  shine,  like  the  Baptist,  with  a  clear 
and  a  triumphant  light.  In  a  word,  it  is  every  bishop's  duty  to 
teach  and  to  govern ;  and  his  way  to  do  it,  is,  '^  not  to  be  de- 
spised." 

We  will  discourse  of  each  respectively  in  their  order. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  first  branch  of  the  great  work  incumbent 
upon  a  church  ruler,  which  is  to  teach:  a  work  that  none  is  too 

rt  or  too  high  for.  It  is  a  work  of  charity,  and  charity  is 
work  of  heaven,  which  is  always  laying  itself  out  upon  the 
needy  and  the  impotent:  nay,  and  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest 
and  the  noblest  charity;  for  he  that  teacheth  another,  gives  an 
alms  to  his  soul :  he  clothes  the  nakedness  of  his  understanding, 
and  relieves  the  wants  of  his  impoverished  reason.  He  indeed 
that  governs  well,  leads  the  blind  ;  but  he  that  teaches,  gives  him 
eyes ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  have  been  the  repairer  of  a 
decayed  intellect,  and  a  subworker  to  grace,  in  freeing  it  from 
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some  of  the  inconveniencies  of  original  mn.  It  is  a  benefaction 
that  gives  a  man  a  kind  of  prerogative ;  for  even  in  the  common 
dialect  of  the  world  every  teacher  is  called  a  master.  It  is  the 
property  of  instruction  to  descend,  and  upon  that  very  account  it 
supposes  him  that  instructs,  the  superior,  or  at  least  makes  liim  so. 

To  say  a  man  is  advanced  too  high  to  condescend  to  teach  the 
ignorant,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  sun  is  in  too  hi?h  a  place  to 
shine  upon  what  is  below  it.  The  sun  is  said  ^^  to  rule  the  day," 
and  "  the  moon  to  rule  the  ni^t ;"  but  do  they  not  rule  them  only 
by  enlightening  them  ?  Doctnne  is  that  which  must  prepare  men 
for  discipline ;  and  men  never  go  on  so  cheerfully,  as  when  they 
see  where  they  go. 

Nor  is  the  dulness  of  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but  rather  to 
inflame  the  charity  of  the  teacher.  For  since  it  is  not  in  men  as 
in  vessels,  that  the  smallest  capacity  is  the  soonest  filled ;  where 
flie  labour  is  doubled,  the  value  of  die  work  is  enhanced ;  for  it  is 
a  sowing  where  a  man  never  expects  to  reap  any  thing  but  the 
comfort  and  conscience  of  bavin?  done  virtuously.  And  yet  we 
know,  moreover,  that  God  sometmies  converts  even  the  dull  and 
the  slow,  turning  "very  stones  into  sons  of  Abraham;"  where, 
besides  that  the  difficulty  of  the  conauest  advances  the  trophy  of  the 
conqueror,  it  often  falls  out,  that  the  backward  learner  makes 
amends  another  way,  recompensing  sure  for  sudden,  expiating  his 
want  of  docility  with  a  deeper  and  a  more  rooted  retention ;  which 
alone  were  argument  sufficient  to  enforce  the  apostle's  injunction  of 
being  ^^  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  even  upon  the  highest 
and  most  exalted  ruler  in  the  church.  He  that  sits  in  Moses'  chair, 
sits  there  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  rule:  and  a  general's  office 
engages  him  to  lead  as  well  as  to  command  his  army.  In  the  first 
of  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon  represents  himself  both  as  ^^  preacher"  and 
'*  king  of  Israel :"  and  every  soul  that  a  bishop  gains  is  a  new 
accession  to  the  extent  of  his  power ;  he  preaches  his  jurisdiction 
wider,  and  enlarges  his  spiritual  diocese,  as  he  enlarges  men's 
apprehensions. 

The  teaching  part  indeed  of  a  Romish  bishop  is  easy  enou^, 
whose  grand  business  is  only  to  teach  men  to  be  ignorant,  to 
instruct  them  how  to  know  nothing,  or,  which  is  all  one,  to  know 
upon  trust,  to  believe  implicitly;  and,  in  a  word,  to  see  with 
other  men's  eyes,  till  they  come  to  be  lost  in  their  own  souls. 
But  our  religion  is  a  religion  that  dares  to  be  understood,  that 
ofiers  itself  to  die  search  of  the  inouisitive,  to  the  inspection  of 
the  severest  and  the  most  awakened  reason:  for  being  secure  of 
her  substantial  truth  and  purity,  she  knows,  that  for  her  to  be 
seen  and  looked  into,  is  to  be  embraced  and  admired.  As  there 
needs  no  greater  argument  for  men  to  love  the  light  than  to  see 
it,  it  needs  no  legends,  no  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  no 
inquisition  against  scripture,  no  purging  out  the  heart  and  sense 
of  authors,  no  altering  or  bribing  the  voice  of  antiquity  to  speak 
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for  it ;  it  needs  none  of  all  these  laborious  artifices  of  i^orance ; 
none  of  all  these  cloaks  and  coyerings.  The.  Romish  faith  indeed 
must  be  covered,  or  it  cannot  be  Kept  vrarm :  and  their  clerOT 
deal  with  their  religion,  as  with  a  great  crime ;  if  it  is  discovert, 
they  are  undone.  But  there  is  no  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England  but  accounts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  comply 
with  this  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  ^^  These  tldngs  teacn 
and  exhort." 

Now  this  teaching  may  be  eflected  two  ways : 

(1.)  Immediately  by  himself.    (2.)  Mediately  by  others. 

And  first,  immediaiely  by  himself.  Where  God  gives  a  taleiL 
the  episcopal  robe  can  be  no  napkin  to  hide  it  in.  Change  ot 
condition  changes  not  the  abilities  of  nature,  but  makes  Ihem 
more  illustrious  in  their  exercise;  and  the  episcopal  dignity, 
added  to  a  good  preaching  iiEtcult^,  is  like  the  erecting  of  a  statdy 
fountain  upon  a  spring,  which  still,  for  all  that,  remains  as  much  k 
spnns  as  it  was  before,  and  flows  as  plentifully,  only  it  flows  with 
the  circumstance  of  greater  state  and  magnificence.  Height  of 
place  is  intended  only  to  stamp  the  endowments  of  a  private  condi- 
tion with  lustre  and  authority :  and  thai)ks  be  to  God,  neither  the 
church's  professed  enemies,  npr  her  pretended  fiiends,  have  any 
cause  to  asperse  her  in  this  respect,  as  having  over  her  such 
bishops  as  are  able  to  silence  the  factious  no  less  by  their  preaching 
than  by  their  authority. 

But  then,  on  the  odier  hand,  let  me  add  also,  that  this  is  not  so 
absolutely  necessary  as  to  be  of  the  vital  constitution  of  this  fimc- 
tion.  H!e  may  teach  his  diocese,  who  ceases  to  be  able  to  preach 
to  it ;  for  he  may  do  it  by  appointing  teachers,  and  by  a  vigilant 
exacting  from  them  the  care  and  the  instruction  cf  their  req>ective 
flocks.  He  is  the  spiritual  father  of  his  diocese ;  and  a  father  may 
see  his  children  tausht,  though  he  himself  does  not  turn  school* 
master.  It  is  not  me  gift  of  every  person,  nor  of  every  age,  to 
harangue  the  multitude,  to  voice  it  high  and  loud,  et  dominari  m 
cancioinbus.  And  since  experience  fits  for  government,  and  age 
usually  brings  experience,  perhaps  the  most  governing  years  are 
the.  least  preaching  years. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  therefore,  there  is  a  teaching  mediately , 
by  the  subordinate  ministration  of  others;  in  which,  since  the 
aotiim  of  the  instrumental  agent  is,  upon  all  grounds  of  reason, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  principal,  he,  who  ordains  and  fiimishes  all 
Ins  churches  widi  able  preachers,  is  a  universal  teacher;  he  in- 
Btructs  where  he  cannot  be  present ;  he  speaks  in  every  mouth  of 
his  diocese,  and  every  congregation  of  it  every  Sunday  feels  his 
influence,  thou^  it  hears  not  his  voice.  That  master  deprives 
not  his  &mily  of  their  food,  who  orders  a  faithful  steward  to  dis- 
pense it.  Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words,  nor  the  draining  of 
an  hour-glass,  but  an  effectual  procuring,  that  a  man  comes  to 
know  something  which  he  knew  not  before,  or  to  know  it  better : 
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and  therefore  eloquence  and  ability  of  speech  is  to  a  church 
governor,  as  TuUy  said  it  was  to  a  philosopher,  SH  qfferaiur^  non 
r^nuHanda;  si  absUy  non  nutgnopire  desideranda:  and  to  find  &ult 
with  such  a  one  for  not  being  a  popular  speaker,  is  to  blame  a 
painter  for  not  being  a  good  mu^ciaii. 

To  teach  indeed  must  be  confessed  to  be  his  duty;  but  then 
there  is  a  teaching  by  example,  by  authority,  by  restraining  se- 
ducers, and  so  removing  the  hinderanoes  of  knowledge:  and  a 
bishop  does  his  church,  his  prince  and  country,  more  service  by 
tilling  other  men's  tongues,  than  he  can  by  employing  his  own. 
Aad  tfaas  much  for  the  first  branch  of,  the  great  work  belongmg  to 
a  putor  of  a  church,  which  was  to  teach  and  to  exhort. 

2.  The  second  is  to  rufe,  expressed  in  these  words,  ^'  Rebuke 
ipridi  all  authority."  By  which  I  doubt  not  but  the  apostle  princi* 
pallv  mtends  church  censures ;  and  so  the  words  are  a  metonyme 
df  tne  part  for  the  whole,  giving  an  instance  in  ecclesiastical  cen- 
suresy  instead  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction :  a  jurisdiction^ 
iR^iich,  in  the  essentials  of  it,  is  as  old  as  Christianity  ;  and  evesa  in 
those  circumstantial  additions  of  secular  encouragement,  with  whi^ 
the  piety  and  wisdom  of  Christian  princes  always  thought  necessarr 
to  support  it  against  the  encroachments  of  the  injurious  world,  much 
older  and  more  venerable  than  any  constitution  that  has  divested 
the  church  of  it. 

But  to  speak  direcdy  to  the  thing  before  us:  we  see  here  the 
reat  apostle  employing  the  utmost  of  his  authority  in  commandirig 
^tus  to  use  his.     And  what  he  said  to  him,  he  says  to  every 
Christian  bishop  after  him,  ^^  Rebuke  with  all  authority."     This 
authority  is  a  spiritual  sword  put  into  the  hands  of  every  church 
ruler ;  and  God  put  not  this  sword  into  his  hands  with  an  intent 
flud  he  should  keep  it  there  for  no  other  purpose,  but  only  for 
flfliiieii's  sake,  as  men  uiie  to  wear  one  by  their  sides.    Govemment 
.  il  Ml  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary  genius,  and  requires 
V  \  a  wider,  a  larger,  and  a  more  comprehending  soul  than  Grod  has 
'  ^    pat  imto  every  body.      The  spirit  which  animates  and  acts  the 
universe,  is  a  spirit  of  govemment;   and  that  ruler  that  is  pos- 
sessed of  it,  is  the  substitute  and  vicegerent  of  Providence,  wh^er 
in  church  or  state ;  every  bishop  is  Gkxl's  curate.    Nqw  the  nature 
•f  ^vemment  contains  in  it  these  three  parts : 

(1.)  An  exaction  of  duty  firom  the  persons  placed  under  it.  (S») 
A  protection  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  (3.)  Coev* 
cion  and  animadversion  upon  such  as  neglect  it  All  which  are,  fat 
tfarir  proportion,  ingredients  of  that  govemment  which  we  call 
EcclesiasticaL  ^ 

(1.)  And  first,  it  implies  exaction  of  duty  fipom  the  persons 
placed  under  it:  for  it  is  both  to  be  confessed  and  lamented, 
that  men  are  not  so  ready  to  ofier  it,  where  it  is  not  exacted: 
odierwise,  what  means  the  service  of  the  church  so  imperfectly 
and  by  ludves  read  over,  and  that  by  many  who  profess  a  con* 
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formity  to  tbe  rules  of  the  church  ?  "What  makes  them  mince  and 
mangle  that  in  their  practice,  which  they  could  swallow  whole  in 
their  subscriptions?  Why  are  the  public  prayers  curtailed  and  left 
out,  prayers  composed  with  sobriety,  and  enjoined  with  authority, 
only  to  make  the  more  room  for  a  long,  crude,  impertinent,  upstart 
haran^e  before  the  sermon  ? 

Such  persons  seem  to  conform  (the  signification  of  which  word 
they  never  make  good)  only  that  they  may  despise  the  church's 
injunctions  under  the  church's  wing,  and  contemn  authority  within 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  Duty  is  but  another  £n?li^  word 
for  debt ;  and  God  knows,  that  it  is  well  if  men  pay  meir  debts 
when  they  are  called  upon.  But  if  governors  do  not  remind  men 
of,  and  call  them  to  obedience,  they  will  find  that  it  will  never 
come  as  a  firee-will  offering,  no,  not  from  many  who  even  serve  at 
the  altar.  ^ 

(2.)  Government  miports  a  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  , 
persons  under  it,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  is  not  for  a 
magistrate  to  finown  upon  and  browbeat  those  who  are  hearty  and 
^act  in  the  management  of  their  ministry;  and  with  a  grave, 
significant  nod,  to  call  a  well  regulated  and  resolved  zeal,  want  of 
prudence  and  moderation.  Such  discouraging  of  men  in  the  ways 
of  an  active  conformity  to  the  church's  rules,  is  that  which  will 
crack  the  sinews  of  government;  for  it  weakens  the  hands  and 
damps  the  spirits  of  the  obedient ;  and  if  only  scorn  and  rebuke 
sihall  attend  men  for  asserting  the  church's  dignity,  and  taxing  the 
murder  of  kings,  and  the  like  ;  many  will  choose  rather  to  neglect 
their  duty  safely  and  credibly,  than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the 
church's  service,  only  to  be  rewarded  with  that  which  shaU  break 
their  hearts  too. 

(3.)  The  third  thing  implied  in  government,  is  coercion  and 
animadversion  upon  such  as  neglect  their  duty:  without  which 
coercive  power,  all  government  is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and 
does  not  so  much  command  as  beg  obedience.  Nothing,  I  confess, 
is  more  becoming  a  Christian,  of  what  degree  soever,  than  meek- 
ness, candour,  and  condescension ;  but  they  are  virtues  that  have 
their  proper  sphere  and  season  to  act  and  show  themselves  in,  and 
consequently  not  to  interfere  with  others,  different  indeed  in  their 
nature,  but  altogether  as  necessary  in  their  use.  And  when  an 
insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured  into  impudence  and  con- 
tempt of  all  order,  by  a  long  risk  of  license  and  rebellion,  shall 
appear  before  a  church  governor,  severity  and  resolution  are  that 
governor's  virtues,  and  justice  itself  is  his  mercy ;  for  by  making 
such  a  one  an  example  (as  much  as  in  him  lies)  he  will  either  cure 
him,  or  at  least,  preserve  others. 

Were  indeed  the  consciences  of  men  as  they  should  be,  the 
censures  of  the  church  might  be  a  sufficient  coercion  upon  them ; 
but  being,  as  most  of  them  now-a-days  are,  hell  and  damnation 
proof,  her  bare  anathemas  fall  but  like  so  many  bruia  Julmina 
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upon  the  obstinate  and  schism&tical ;  who  are  like  to  think  them- 
selveA  shrewdly  hurt,  forsooth,  by  being  cut  off  from  that  body, 
which  they  choose  not  to  be  of ;  and  so  being  punished  into  a 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  beloved  separation.  Some  will  by  no 
means  allow  die  church  any  further  power  than  only  to  exhort 
and  to  advise,  and  this  but  with  a  proviso  too,  that  it  extends  not 
to  such  as  think  themselves  too  wise  and  too  great  to  be  advised ; 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  which  persons,  the  authority  of 
the  church,  and  the  obli^g  force  of  all  church  sanctions,  can 
bespeak  men  only  thus :  ^  These  and  these  things  it  is  your  duty 
to  do,  and  if  you  will  not  do  them,  you  may  as  well  let  them 
alone.'  A  strict  and  efficacious  constitution  indeed,  which  invests 
the  church  with  no  power  at  all,  but  where  men  will  be  so  very 
civil  as  to  obey  it,  and  so  at  the  same  time  pay  it  a  duty,  and  do 
it  a  courtesy  too. 

But  when,  in  the  judgment  of  some  men,  the  spiritual  function, 
as  such,  must  render  a  churchman,  though  otherwise  never  so 
discreet  and  qualified,  yet  merely  because  he  is  a  churchman, 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  by  his  pipce  with  a  share  of  that  pow^ 
and  jurisdiction,  whicn  in  many  circumstances  his  prince  has 
'  judged  but  too  necessary  to  secure  the  affairs  and  dignity  of  the 
church ;  and  which  eveiy  thriving  grazier  can  think  himself  but 
ill  dealt  with,  if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not  mounted  to ; 
it  is  a  si^,  that  such  discontented  persons  intend  not  that  religion 
shaU  advise  them  upon  any  other  terms,  than  that  they  may  ride 
and  govern  their  religion. 

But  surely  sdl  our  kings  and  our  parliaments  understood  well 
enough  what  they  did,  when  they  thought  fit  to  prop  and  fortiAr 
the  spiritual  order  with  some  power  that  was  temporal ;  and  suda 
is  die  present  state  of  the  world,  in  the  judgment  of  any  observ- 
ing eye,  that  if  the  bishop  has  no  other  detensatives  but  excom- 
munication, no  other  power  but  that  of  the  keys,  he  may,  for 
any  notable  effect  that  he  is  like  to  do  upon  the  factious  and 
contumacious,  surrender  up  his  pastoral  staff,  shut  up  the  church, 
and  put  those  kejrs  under  the  door. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  tiiree  things  in- 
cluded in  the  general  nature  of  government;  but  to  prescribe 
the  manner  of  it  in  particular,  is  neither  in  my  power  nor  incli- 
nation: only  I  suppose  the  common  theory  and  speculation  of 
things  is  firee  and  open  to  any  one  whom  God  has  sent  into  the 
world  with  some  ability  to  contemplate,  and  by  continuing  him 
in  the  world,  gives  him  also  opportunity.  In  all  that  has  been 
,  said,  I  do  not  m  the  least  pretend  to  advise  or  chalk  out  rules  to 
my  superiors ;  for  some  men  cannot  be  fools  with  so  good  accept- 
ance as  others.  But  whosoever  is  called  to  speak  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  may,  I  conceive,  without  offence,  take  any  text  suitable 
to  that  occasion,  and  having  taken  it  may,  or  at  least  ought,  to 
qpeak  suitably  to  that  text. 

Vol.  L— 11 
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n.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thiilg  proposed  from  iht 
words ;  which  is  the  mtans  assigned  for  the  (tischarg^  qf  the  duties 
mentioned,  and  exhibited  under  this  one  &^rt  prescription,  ^'  Let 
no  man  despise  &ee."    In  the  handling  of  which  I  shall  AoWy 

1.  The  Ul  effects  and  destruetiTe  mfluence  that  contempt  has 
npon  government.  2.  The  groundless  causes  upon  which  church 
rulers  are  frequently  despis^.  3.  And  lasdy,  the  just  causes 
that  would  render  them,  or  indeed  any  od:ier  rulers,  worthy  to 
be  despised.  All  which  being  clearly  made  out^  and  impartially 
laid  before  our  eyes,  it  will  be  easy  and  obyious  for  every  one, 
by  avoiding  the  evil  so  marked  out,  to  answer  and  come  up  to 
the  apostle's  exhortation.    And, 

1.  We  will  discourse  of  contempt,  and  the  malign  hostile  in- 
fluence it  has  upon  govemmeat.  As  for  the  thing  itself^  every 
man's  experience  will  inform  him,  that  there  is  no  action  in  the 
behaviour  of  one  man  towards  another,  of  which  human  nature 
is  more  impatient  than  of  contempt,  it  being  a  thing  made  up  of 
those  two  ingredients,  an  undervaluing  of  a  man  upon  a  belief 
of  his  utter  uselessness  and  inability,  and  a  spitefiil  endeavour  to 
engage  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  same  belief  and  slight  esteem 
of  nim.  So  that  the  immediate  design  of  contempt,  is  the  shame 
of  the  person  contemned;  and  shame  is  a  banishment  of  him 
fix)m  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  which  every  man  most 
earnestly  desires,  both  upon  a  principle  of  nature  and  of  interest ; 
for  it  is  natural  to  all  men  to  affect  a  good  name ;  and  he  that 
despises  a  man,  libels  him  in  his  thoughts,  reviles  and  traduces 
him  in  his  judgment.  And  there  is  also  interest  in  the  case ;  for 
a  desire  to  be  well  thou^t  of,  directly  resolves  itself  into  that 
owned  and  mighty  principle  of  self-preservation;  forasmuch  as 
thoughts  are  the  fiirst  lyheels  and  motives  of  action,  and  there  is 
no  long  passage  from  one  to  the  other.  He  that  thinks  a  man 
to  the  ground,  will  quickly  endeavour  to  lay  him  there ;  for 
while  he  despises  him,  he  arraigns  and  condemns  him  in  his  heart ; 
and  the  after  bitterness  and  cruelties  of  his  practices,  are  but 
the  executioners  of  the  sentence  passed  b^ore  upon  him  by  his 
judgment.  Contempt,  like  the  planet  Saturn,  has  first  an  ill 
aspect,  and  then  a  destroying  influence. 

By  all  which,  I  suppose,  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  how  noxious 
it  must  needs  be  to  every  governor:  for,  can  a  man  respect  the 
person  whom  he  despises?  And  can  there  be  obedience,  where 
there  is  not  so  much  as  respect?  Will  the  knee  bend,  while  the 
heart  insults?  and  the  actions  submit,  while  the  apprehensions 
rebel?  And  therefore  the  most  experienced  disturbers  and  un- 
derminers  of  government  have  always  laid  their  first  train  in 
contempt,  endeavouring  to  blow  it  up  m  the  judgment  and  esteem 
of  the  subject :  and  was  not  this  method  observed  in  the  late 
most  flourishing  and  successful  rebellion?  For,  how  studiously 
did  they  lay  about  them,  both  firom  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  to 
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ast  a  slur  upon  die  long's  person,  imd  to  bring  btM  goiwming 
abilities  under  a  disrepnie.  And  then,  after  they  had  sufficient!/ 
blasted  faun  in  his  personal  ccqmcUp^  they  found  it  easy  work  to 
dash  and  overthrow  him  in  his  paliHcal. 

Reputation  is  power,  and  consequently  to'  despise  is  to  weaken : 
fi)r  where  there  is  contempt,  there  can  be  no  awe ;  and  where 
there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  subjection ;  and  if  there  is  no 
subjection,  it  is  impossible,  without  the  help  (jf  the  former  dis- 
tinction of  a  politic  capacity,  to  imagine  bow  a  prince  can 
be  a  goTiemor.  He  that  makes  his  prince  despised  and  undem 
inafaied,  blows  a  trumpet  against  him  in  men's  breasts,  beats  him 
xMt  of  his  subjects'  hearts,  and  fights  him  out  of  their  affections ; 
jmd  after  this,  he  may  enly  strip  hiai  of  bis  other  carnsona. 
hariBj  .ln»dy  diiipoJ«ed  4.  of  his  ^,g«t,  b,  dS^ 
him  of  his  honour,  and  seizing  his  reputation. 

Nor  18  wimt  has  been  said  of  princes  less  true  of  all  other 
^DTeaors,  ftom  highest  to  lowest,  6pom  him  that  heads  an  army 
to  him  that  is  master  of  a  family,  or  of  one  singk  servant ;  th!& 
formal  reason  of  a  thins  equally  extending  itself  to  evieiy  pas- 
tieahur  ef  the  vsame  kind.  It  is  a  proposition  of  etemid  veri^, 
that  none  eatt  govem  while  he  is  despised.  We  may  as  well 
ima^e  that  ^re  may  be  a  kinf  without  majesty,  a  supreme 
without  flovendigQihr.  It  is  a  paradox,  and  a  direct  contradiction 
ia  practice ;  for  wnere  contempt  takies  place,  the  very  causes  and 
capacities  of  gov^nmeiKt  cease. 

Man  aoe  so  ftr  from  being  governed  by  e  despised  person,  th$t 
ihey  wiU  aot  so  much  as  be  taught  by  him.  Tr^th  itself  shajl 
lose  its  credit,  if  delivered  by  a  person  that  has  none^  As  on  the 
contrary,  be  but  a  person  in  vogue  and  credit  with  the  multitude, 
he  diaM  be  able  to  commend  and  set  off  whatsoever  he  says,  to 
authorize  any  nonsense,  and  to  make  popular,  rambling,  incohe- 
joeiit  ataflf  (seasoned  with  twang  and  tautology),  pass  for  hish  rhe* 
toric,  Jmd  vwving  preaching;  such  indeed  as  a  zealous  tradesman 
would  even  tiae  and  die  wder.  And  now,  I  suppose  it  is  no  ill 
topic  of  argumentation,  4o  show  the  prevaleaoe  of  contempt,  by 
the  contrary  dnfluenees  of  respect ;  m^ich  thus,  as  it  were,  dubs 
ever^  htde,  pedt,  admired  person,  lord  ai^d  conunsmder  of  all  his 
admirers.  Aiid  certain  it  is,  that  &e  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the 
civil  governor,  has  cause  to  pursue  the  saiUje  methods  of  securing 
and  confirming  himsdf,  the  grounds  and  means  of  government 
being  founded  <upon  &e  same  bottom  of  nature  in  bo^,  though 
the  circumstances  and  relative  consideratic^s  of  the  persons  may 
difler.  And  I  have  nothing  to  say  more  upon  this  head,  but  that 
if  churchmen  are  called  upon  to  disdiarge  the  parts  of  governors, 
they  may,  with  the  highest  reasoffi,  expect  those  supports  and 
hdps  that  are  indispensably  requifflte  thereunto ;  and  &at  those 
men  are  but  trepanned,  who  are  called  to  govern,  being  invested 
with  amthonty,  but  bereaved  of  power:  which  according  to  ^ 
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true  and  plain  estinuite  of  things,  is  nothing  else  hxA  to  mock 
and  betray  them  into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way  of  being 
ridiculous.  And  thus  much  for  the  ill  effects  and  destructiTe 
influence  that  contempt  has  upon  government. 

2.  I  pass  now  to  the  second  tmng:  which  is  to  show  the 
groundless  causes  upon  which  church  rulers  are  frequently 
deroised.  * 

Concerning  which  I  shall  premise  this,  that  nothins^can  be  a 
reasonable  ground  of  despising  a  man,  but  some  famt  or  other 
chargeable  upon  him;  and  nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  is  not 
naturally  in  a  man's  power  to  prevent ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  man's 
unhappmesSy  his  mischance,  or  calami^,  but  not  his  fault.  No- 
thing can  justly  be  despised,  that  cannot  justly  be  blamed :  and 
it  is  a  most  certain  rul^  in  reason  and  moral  philosophy,  that 
where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame. 

This  premised,  we  may  take  notice  of  two  usual  grounds  of 
tiie  contempt  men  cast  upon  the  clergy,  and  yet  for  which  no 
man  ought  to  think  himself  at  all  the  more  worthy  to  be  con- 
temned. 

^1.)  The  first  is  their  very  profession  itself  >  concerning  which 
it  IS  a  sad,  but  an  experimented  truth,  that  the  names  derived  ' 
from  it,  in  the  refined  langua^  of  the  present  age,  are  made  but 
the  appellatives  of  scorn.  This  is  not  charged  universally  upon 
all ;  but  experience  will  affirm,  or  rather  proclaim  it  of  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  world;  and  men  must  persuade  us  that  we 
have  lost  our  hearing  and  our  common  sense,  before  we  can  be- 
lieve the  contrary.  But  surely  the  bottom  and  foundation  of  this 
behaviour  towards  persons  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  that 
this  very  relation  should  entitle  them  to  such  a  peculiar  scorn, 
can  be  nothing  else  but  atheism,  the  growing  rampant  sin  of  the 
times. 

For  call  a  man  oppressor,  griping,  covetous,  or  over-reaching 
person,  and  the  word  mdeed,  being  lU  befiiended  by  custom,  per- 
haps sounds  not  well ;  but  generally,  in  the  apprenension  of  the 
hearer,  it  signifies  no  more  man  that  such  a  one  is  a  wise,  and  a 
thriving,  or,  in  the  common  phrase,  a  notable  man ;  which  will 
certainly  procure  him  a  respect:  and  say  of  another,  that  he  is 
an  epicure,  a  loose,  or  a  vicious  man,  and  it  leaves  in  men  no 
other  opinion  of  him,  than  that  he  is  a  merry,  pleasant,  and  a 
genteel  person :  and  that  he  that  taxes  him  is  but  a  pedant,  an 
unexpenenced  and  a  morose  fellow ;  one  that  does  not  know  men, 
nor  understand  what  it  is  to  eat  and  drink  well.  But  call  a  man 
priest  or  parson,  and  you  set  him,  in  some  men's  esteem,  ten 
degrees  below  his  own  servant 


lut  let  us  not  be  discouraged  or  displeased,  either  with  our- 
[ves  or  our  profession,  upon  this  account  Let  the  virtuosos 
^nock,  insult,  and  despise  on ;  yet,  after  all,  they  shall  never  be 
^ible  to  droll  away  the  nature  of  things,  to  trample  a  pearl  into  a 
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pebble,  nor  to  make  sacred  things  conteaqptible ;  any  more  flian 
themselves,  by  such  speeches,  honourable. 

(2.)  Another  groundless  cause  of  some  men's  despising  the 
governors  of  our  church,  is  their  loss  of  that  former  grs^eur 
and  privilege  that  they  enjoyed.  But  it  is  no  real  disgrace  to  the 
church  merely  to  lose  her  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them  by  her 
feult  or  misdemeanor  of  which  she  is  not  conscious.  Whatevsr 
she  enjoyed  in  this  kind,  she  readily  acknowledges  to  have  streamed 
from  me  royal  munificence,  and  the  favours  of  the  civil  power 
ahining  upon  the  spiritual;  which  favours  the  same  power  may 
retract  and  gather  back  into  itself,  when  it  pleases.  And  we  envy 
not  the  greatness  and  lustre  of  the  Romish  clergy ;  neither  their 
scarlet  gowns  nor  their  scarlet  sins.  If  our  churoh  cannot  be 
ereat  she  can  be  humble,  which  is  better,  and  c<mteiit  to  be  le- 
rormed  into  as  low  a  condition  as  men  for  their  own  private  ad* 
vantage  would  have  her ;  who  wisely  tell  her,  that  it  is  best  and 
safest  for  her  to  be  without  any  power  or  temporal  advantage ;  like 
the  good  physician,  who  out  of  tenderness  to  his  patient,  lest  he 
ahoukl  hurt  nimself  by  drinking,  was  so  kind  as  to  rob  him  of 
his  silver  cup.  The  church  of  England  glories  in  nothing  mort 
than  that  she  is  the  truest  friend  to  kings  and  to  kingly  govern- 
ment, of  any  other  church  in  the  world ;  that  they  were  the  same 
hands  and  principles  that  took  the  crown  from  die  king's  head, 
and  the  mitre  from  the  bishops.  It  is  indeed  the  happiness  of 
some  professions  and  callings,  that  they  can  equally  square  them* 
selves  to,  and  thrive  under  all  revolutions  of  government:  but 
the  clergy  of  England  neither  know  nor  affect  that  happiness,  and 
are  willmg  to  be  despised  for  not  doing  so.  And  so  far  is  our 
church  from  encroaching  upon  the  civil  power,  as  some,  who  ait 
back-friends  to  both,  would  maliciously  insinuate,  that,  were  it 
stripped  of  the  very  remainder  of  its  privileges,  and  made  as  like 
the  primitive  church  for  its  barrenness,  as  it  is  already  for  its  purity, 
it  could  cheerfully,  and,  what  is  more,  loyally,  want  all  such 
privileges ;  and,  in  the  want  of  them,  pray  heaitily,  that  the  civil 
power  may  flourish  as  much,  and  stand  as  secure  from  the  assaults 
of  fimatic,  antimonarchical  principles  ^grown  to  such  a  dreadful 
height  during  the  church's  late  confusions^  as  it  stood  while  Ad 
church  enjoyed  those  privileges.      And  tnus  much  for  the  two 

f'oundless  causes  upon  which  church  rulers  are  frequently  deq)ised ; 
descend  now  to  the 

3.  And  last  thing,  which  is  to  show  those  just  causes,  that  would 
lendar  them,  or  indeed  any  other  rulers,  worthy  to  be  despised. 
Many  might  be  assigned ;  but  I  shall  pitch  only  upon  four.  In 
discoursing  of  which,  rather  the  time,  than  the  subject,  will  force 
me  to  be  very  brief. 

(1.)  And  the  first  is  ignorance.  We  know  how  great  an  ab- 
surdity our  Saviour  accounted  it,  ^^  for  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind  ;'^ 
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of  a  watch.  Notbing  more  exposes  to  contempt  tlian  ignorance. 
"When  Samson's  eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  magistrate  he  was  made 
a  public  sport.  And  when  Eli  was  blind,  we  know  how  well  he 
governed  his  sons,  and  how  well  they  governed  the  church  under 
him.  But  now  the  blindness  of  the  understanding  is  greater 
and  more  scandalous;  especially  in  such  a  seeing  age  as  ours, 
in  which  the  very  knowledge  of  former  times  passes  but  for  igno- 
rance in  a  better  dress ;  an  age  that  flies  at  sJl  learning,  and,  in- 
?[uires  into  every  thing,  but  especially  into  faults  and  defects, 
gnorance  indeed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  resolved  into  natural  inability, 
is,  as  to  men  at  least,  inculpable ;  and  consequently  not  the  object 
of  scorn,  but  pity ;  but  in  a  governor  it  cannot  be  without  the 
conjunction  of  the  highest  impudence:  for  who  bid  such  a  one 
aspire  to  teach  and  to  govern  ?  A  blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney 
comer  is  pardonable  enough,  but  sitting  at  the  helm  he  is  intole- 
rable. If  men  will  be  ignorant  and  iUiterate,  let  them  be  so  in 
private,  and  to  themselves,  and  not  set  their  defects  in  a  high  place, 
to  make  them  visible  and  conspicuous.  If  owls  wiU  not  be  hooted 
at,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and  not  perch  upon  the 
upper  boughs. 

(2.)  A  second  thing  that  makes  a  ^vemor  justly  despised,  is 
yidousness  and  ill  morals.  Virtue  is  that  which  must  tip  the 
preacher's  tongue  and  the  ruler's  sceptre  with  authority:  and 
therefore  with  what  a  controlling  overpowering  force  did  our 
Saviour  tax  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  when  he  ushered  in  his  rebukes 
of  them  with  that  high  assertion  of  himself,  '^  Who  is  there 
amongst  you  that  convinces  me  of  sin  ?"  Otherwise  we  may  easily 
guess  with  what  impatience  the  world  would  have  heard  an  in- 
cestuous Herod  discoursing  of  chastity,  a  Judas  condemning 
covetousness,  or  a  Pharisee  preaching  against  hypocrisy:  every 
word  must  have  recoiled  upon  the  speaker.  Guilt  is  that  which 
quells  the  courage  of  the  bold,  ties  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent,  and 
makes  greatness  itself  sneak  and  lurk,  and  behave  itself  poorly. 
For,  let  a  vicious  person  be  in  never  so  high  command,  yet  stiU  he 
will  be  looked  upon  but  as  one  great  vice,  empowered  to  correct 
and  chastise  others.  A  corrupt  governor  is  nothing  else  but  a 
jeigning  sin:  and  a  sin  in  ofnce  may  command  any  thing  but 
respect.  No  man  can  be  credited  by  his  place  or  power,  who  by 
his  virtue  does  not  first  credit  that. 

(3.)  A  third  thing  that  makes  a  governor  justly  despised,  is 
fearfulness  of,  and  mean  compliances  with  bold,  popular  oflend- 
ers.  Some  indeed  account  it  the  very  spirit  of  policy  and  pru- 
dence, where  men  refuse  to  come  up  to  a  law,  to  make  the  law 
come  down  to  them.  And  for  their  so  doing,  have  this  infallible 
recompence,  that  they  are  not  at  all  the  more  loved,  but  much 
the  less  feared;  and,  which  is  a  sure  consequent  of  it,  accord- 
ingly respected.  But  believe  it,  it  is  a  resolute,  tenacious  ad- 
lu^ce  to  well  chosen  principles,  that  adds  glory  to  greatness, 
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and  makes  ibe  fiu;e  of  a  governor  shine  in  the  eyes  of  those  that 
see  and  examine  his  actions.     Disobedience,  if  complied  with,  is 
inj6nitely  encroaching,  and  having  gained  one  degree  of  liberty 
upon  indulgence,  wul  demand  another  upon  claim.    Every  vice    ~ 
interprets  a  connivance  an  approbation. 

Which  being  so,  is  it  not  an  enormous  indecency,  as  well  as  a 
pross  impiety,  that  any  one  who  owns  the  name  of  a  divine, 
hearing  a  great  sinner  brave  it  against  heaven,  talk  atheistically, 
and  scoff  profanely  at  that  religion  by  which  he  owns  an  expecta- 
tion to  be  saved,  if  he  cares  to  be  saved  at  all,  should,  instead 
of  vindicating  the  truth  to  the  blasphemer's  teeth,  think  it  dis- 
cretion and  moderation,  forsooth,  with  a  complying  silence,  and 
periiaps  a  smile  to  boot,  tacidy  to  approve  and  strike  in  with  the 
«offer  and  so  go  sharer  both  in  the  mirth  and  guflt  of  his  pro- 
rane  jests? 

But  let  such  a  one  be  assured,  that  even  that  blasphemer 
himself  would  inwardly  reverence  him  if  rebuked  by  him;  as, 
on  the  contiBry,  he  in  his  heart  really  despises  him  for  his  cow-^ 
ardly  base  silence.  If  any  one  should  reply  here,  that  the  times 
and  manners  of  men  wiU  not  bear  such  a  practice,  I  confess  that 
it  is  an  answer,  from  the  mouth  of  a  professed  time-server,  very 
rational :  but  as  for  that  man  that  is  not  so,  let  him  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  reason,  justice,  and  duty  of  an  action,  and  leave  the 
event  of  it  to  God,  who  wiU  never  foil  those  who  do  not  think 
themselves  too  wise  to  trust  him.  For,  let  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  a  man  in  so  doing  would  be  ruined  more  honourably 
than  otherwise  preferred. 

4.  And  lastly.  A  fourth  thing  that  makes  a  governor  jystly 
despised,  is  a  proneness  to  despise  others.  There  is  a  kind  of 
respect  due  to  the  meanest  person,  even  fix)m  the  greatest;  for 
it  is  the  mere  favour  of  Providence,  that  he,  who  is  actually  the 
greatest,  was  not  the  meanest.  A  man  cannot  cast  his  respects 
so  low,  but  they  will  rebound  and  return  upon  him.  What 
heaven  bestows  upon  earth  in  kind  influences  and  beni^  aspects, 
is  paid  it  back  again  in  sacrifice,  incense,  and  adoration.  And 
surely,  a  great  person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferior,  than  he 
can  by  disdaining  him ;  as  a  man  has  a  greater  advantage  \tf* 
sowing  and  dressmg  his  ground,  than  he  can  have  by  trampling 
upon  it.  It  is  not  to  insult  and  domineer,  to  look  disdainfully, 
and  revile  imperiously,  that  procures  an  esteem  fcom  any  one : 
it  wiU  indeed  make  men  keep  their  distance  sufficiently,  but  it 
will  be  distance  without  reverence. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  four  several  causes  that  may  justly 
render  any  ruler  despised ;  and  by  the  same  work,  I  hope,  have 
made  it  evident,  how  litde  cause  men  have  to  despise  the  rulers 
of  our  church. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  conduit  by  which  he 
conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  are  virtuous  and  generous  prao- 


tic6s.  But  as  for  us,  who  have  more  immediatelir  and  neaily 
devoted  both  our  persons  and  concerns  to  his  service,  it  were 
infinitely  vain  to  expect  it  upon  any  other  terms.  Some  indeed 
may  please  and  promise  themselves  hi^  matters  fitmi  full  reve* 
nues,  stately  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  dependencies: 
but  that  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be  knowing  in 
ttidr  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in 
their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposmg  seducers,  and  daring 
to  look  vice  in  the  ftce^  though  never  so  potent  and  illustrious; 
and  lai^y,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  conqnasionate  to  alii 

These  aite  dur  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons,  and 
hidiest  titles  of  honour:  for  by  all  these  diings  God  is  honoured, 
who  has  declared  this  the  eternal  rule  and  standard  of  all  honour 
derivable  upon  men,  that  ^^' those  who  honour  him  diall  be 
honoured  by  him." 

To  which  Giod,  fearful  in  praises,  and  working  wondem,  be 
rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  mi^it,  nugesty, 
and  dominion,^  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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WHY  CHBIST'b  doctrine  WAS  REJECTED  BY  THE  JEWS. 


John  vn.  17. 

ITony  man  toUl  do  his  wiUy  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  U 

be  of  Chdj  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself. 

When  God  was  pleased  to  new  model  the  world  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room  of  one  set  up  by 
himself,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  recommend  it  to  the  reasons 
of  men  with  the  same  authority  and  evidence  that  enforced  the 
former ;  and  that  a  religion  estaolished  by  God  him^lf  should  not 
be  displaced  by  any  Siing  under  a  demonstration  of  that  divine 
power  that  first  introduced  it.  And  the  whole  Jewish  economy, 
we  know,  was  brought  in  with  miracles ;  the  law  was  writ  and  con- 
firmed by  the  same  almighty  hand:  the  whole  universe  was 
subservient  to  its  promulgation ;  the  signs  of  Egypt  and  the  Red 
sea ;  fire  and  a  voice  firom  heaven ;  the  heights  of  the  one,  and  the 
depths  of  the  other ;  so  that,  as  it  were,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  nature  there  issued  forth  one  universal  united  testimony  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  religion.  And  this  stood  in  the 
world  for  the  space  of  two  thousand  years ;  till  at  length,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  the  reason  of  men  ripening  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to 
be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Moses'  rod,  and  the  discipline  of  types, 
Grod  thought  fit  to  display  the  substance  without  the  shadow,  and 
to  read  tne  world  a  lecture  of  a  higher  and  a  more  sublime 
religion  in  Christianity.  But  the  Jewish  was  yet  in  possession, 
and  therefore  that  this  might  so  enter,  as  not  to  intrude,  it  was 
to  bring  its  warrant  firom  the  same  hand  of  Omnipotence.  And  for 
this  cause  Christ,  that  he  might  not  make  either  a  suspected  or 
precarious  address  to  men's  understandings,  outdoes  Moses  before 
he  displaces  him ;  shows  an  ascendant  spirit  above  him,  raises  the 
dead,  and  cures  more  plagues  than  he  brought  upon  Egypt,  casts 
out  devils,  and  heals  ^e  deaf,  speaking  such  woids  as  even  gave 
ears  to  hear  them ;  cures  the  blind  and  the  lame,  and  makes  the 
very  dumb  to  speak  for  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  But  what  wal 
the  result  of  all  this  ?  Why,  some  look  upon  him  as  an  impostor 
and  a  conjurer,  as  an  agent  fi^r  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  reject  his 
gospel,  hold  fast  their  law,  and  wiU  not  let  Moses  give  place  to 
me  magician. 

Vol.  I.— 12  h  2 
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Now  tbe  cause  tbat  Christ's  doctrine  was  rejected,  must  of 
necessity  be  one  of  these  two.  1.  An  insuiBciency  in  the  argu- 
ments brought  by  Christ  to  enforce  it.  Or,  2.  An  mdisposition  in 
the  persons  to  whom  this  doctrine  was  addressed,  to  receive  it. 

And  for  this,  Christ,  who  had  not  only  an  infinite  power  to 
work  miracles,  but  also  an  equal  wisdom  both  to  know  the  just 
Ibrce  and  measure  of  every  argument,  or  motive  to  persuade  or 
cause  assent ;  and  withal,  to  look  through  and  through  all  the 
dark  comers  of  the  soul  of  man,  all  the  winding  and  turnings, 
and  various  workings  of  his  faculties;  and  to  discern  how,  and 
by  what  means  they  are  to  be  wrought  upon ;  and  what  prevails 
upon  them,  and  what  does  not:  he,  I  say,  states  the  whole 
matter  upon  this  issue ;  that  the  arguments  by  which  his  doctrine 
addressed  itself  to  the  minds  of  men,  were  proper,  adequate,  and 
sufficient  to  compass  their  respective  ends  in  persuading  or  con- 
vincmg  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  proposed ;  and  moreover, 
that  there  wai  no  such  defect  in  the  natural  light  of  man's  un- 
derstanding, or  knowing  faculty;  but  that,  considered  in  itself, 
it  would  be  apt  enough  to  close  with,  and  yield  its  assent  to  the 
evidence  of  those  arguments  duly  offered  to,  and  laid  before  it. 
And  yet,  that  after  aU  this,  the  event  proved  otherwise ;  and  that 
notwithstanding  both  the  weight  and  fitness  of  the  arguments  to 
persuade,  and  the  light  of  man's  intellect  to  meet  this  persuasive 
evidence  with  a  suitable  assent,  no  assent  followed,  nor  were  men 
thereby  actually  persuaded ;  he  charges  it  wholly  upon  the  cor- 
ruption, the  perverseness,  and  vitiosity  of  man's  will,  as  the  only 
cause  that  rendered  all  die  arguments  his  doctrine  came  clothed 
with,  unsuccessful.  And  consequently,  he  affirms  here  in  the 
text,  that  men  must  love  the  truth  before  they  thoroughly  beheve 
it;  and  that  the  gospel  has  then  only  a  fi^e  admission  into  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly 
disposed  will,  as  being  the  great  fiaiculty  of  dominion,  that  com- 
mands all,  that  shuts  out  and  lets  in  what  objects  it  pleases,  and, 
in  a  word,  keeps  the  keys  of  the  whole  soul. 

This  is  the  ded^  and  purport  of  the  words,  which  I  shall  draw 
forth  and  handle  m  the  prosecution  of  these  four  following  heads. 

I.  I  shall  show  what  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was,  that  the  world 
so  much  stuck  at,  and  was  so  averse  from  believing. 

II.  I  shall  show  that  nlen's  unbelief  of  it  was  finom  no  defect  or 
insufficiency  in  the  arguments  brought  by  Christ  to  enforce  it. 

III.  I  shall  show  what  was  the  true  and  proper  cause  into  which 
this  unbelief  was  resolved. 

rV.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show,  that  a  pious  and  well-disposed 
inind,  attended  with  a  readiness  to  obey  the  known  wiU  of  God,  is 
the  surest  and  best  means  to  enlighten  die  understanding  to  a  belief 
of  Christianity.     Of  these  in  their  order :  and, 

I.  For  the  doctrine  of  Christ.    We  must  take  it  in  the  known 
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and  common  division  of  it,  into  matters  of  belief,  and  matters  of 
practice. 

The  matters  of  belief  related  chiefly  to  his  person  and  offices. 
As,  ^  That  he  was  the  Messias  that  should  come  into  the  world : 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  him  before  all  worlds :  that 
in  time  he  was  made  man,  and  bom  of  a  pure  virgin :  that  he 
should  die  and  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  he 
should  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into  heaven;  and 
there,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  hold  the  government  of 
the  whole  world,  till  the  great  and  last  day ;  in  wmch  he  should 
judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  raisea  to  life  again  with  the 
very  same  bodies ;  and  then  deliver  up  aU  rule  and  government 
into  the  hands  of  his  Father.'  These  were  the  great  articles 
and  credenda  of  Christianity,  that  so  much  startled  the  world, 
and  seemed  to  be  such  as  not  only  brought  in  a  new  religion 
amongst  men,  but  also  required  new  reason  to  embrace  it. 

The  other  part  of  his  doctrine  lay  in  matters  of  practice; 
which  we  find  contained  in  his  several  sermons,  but  principally 
in  that  glorious,  full,  and  admirable  discourse  upon  the  mount, 
recorded  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  St.  Matthew. 
All  which  particulars,  if  we  would  reduce  to  one  general  com- 
prehensive head,  they  are  all  wrapped  up  in  the  doctrine  of  self- 
denial,*  prescribing  to  the  world  die  most  inward  purity  of  heart, 
and  a  constant  conflict  with  all  our  sensual  appetites  and  worldly 
interests,  even  to  the  quitting  of  alT  that  is  dear  to  us,  and  the 
sacrificing  of  life  itself,  rather  than  knowingly  to  omit  the  least 
duty,  or  commit  the  least  sin.  And  this  was  that  which  grated 
harder  upon,  and  raised  greater  tumults  and  boilings  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  than  the  strangeness  and  seeming  unreasonableness  of  all 
the  former  articles,  that  took  up  chiefly  in  speculation  and  belief. 

And  that  this  was  so,  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  state 
and  condition  the  world  was  in,  as  to  religion,  when  Christ  pro- 
mulged  his  doctrine.  Nothing  further  than  the  outward  action  was 
then  looked  after,  and  when  that  failed,  there  was  an  expiation  ready 
in  the  ofpus  operaium  of  a  sacrifice.  So  that  all  their  virtue  and  re- 
ligion lay  in  their  folds  and  their  stalls,  and  what  was  wanting  in 
the  innocence,  the  blood  of  lambs  was  to  supply.  The  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  were  the  great  doctors  of  the  Jewish  church,  ex- 
pounded the  law  no  further.  They  accounted  no  man  a  murderer, 
but  he  that  stuck  a  knife  into  his  brother's  heart ;  no  man  an  adulte- 
rer, but  he  that  actually  defiled  his  neighbour's  bed.  They  thought 
it  no  injustice  nor  irreligion  to  prosecute  the  severest  retaliation  or 
revenge ;  so  that  at  the  same  time  their  outward  man  might  be  a 
saint,  and  their  inward  man  a  devil.  No  care  at  all  was  had  to 
curb  the  unruliness  of  anger,  or  the  exorbitance  of  desire.  Amongst 
all  their  sacrifices,  they  never  sacrificed  so  much  as  one  lust  Bulls 
and  goats  bled  apace,  but  neither  the  violence  of  the  one,  nor  the 

*  See  Serm.  iii.  oo  Matthew  z.  33,  p.  36. 
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wantonness  of  the  otber,  ever  died  a  yictim  at  any  of  tbeir  altars. 
So  that  no  wonder  that  a  doctrine  which  arraigned  the  irregularities 
of  the  most  inward  motions  and  affections  of  the  soul^  and  told  men, 
that  anger  and  harsh  words  were  murder,  and  looks  and  desires 
adulteiy ;  that  a  man  mi^t  stab  with  his  tongue,  and  assassinate 
with  his  mind,  pollute  hunself  with  a  glance,  and  forfeit  eternity 
by  a  cast  of  his  eye;  no  wonder,  I  say,  that  such  a  doctrine 
made  a  strange  busde  and  disturbance  in  the  world,  which  then 
sat  ^^arm  and  easy  in  a  free  enjojrment  of  their  lusts ;  ordering 
matters  so,  that  they  put  a  trick  upon  the  great  rule  of  virtue, 
the  latOj  and  made  a  shift  to  think  themselves  guiltless,  in  spite 
of  all  their  sins ;  to  break  the  precept,  and  at  me  same  time  to 
baffle  the  curse  ;  contriving  themselves  such  a  sort  of  holiness,  as 
should  please  God  and  memselves  too ;  justify  and  save  them 
harmless,  but  never  sanctify  or  make  them  better. 

But  the  severe  notions  of  Christianity  turned  all  this  upside 
down,  fiUing  all  with  surprise  and  amazement;  they  came  upon 
the  world  like  light  darting  full  upon  the  face  of  a  man  asleep, 
who  had  a  mind  to  sleep  on,  and  not  to  be  disturbed ;  they  were 
terrible  astonishing  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat  and  wealthy  by 
a  long  and  successful  imposture ;  by  suppressing  the  true  sense 
of  the  law,  by  putting  another  veil  upon  Moses  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
persuading  the  world,  that  men  might  be  honest  and  religious, 
nappy  and  blessed,  diough  they  never  denied  nor  mortifiea  one 
of  their  corrupt  appetites. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thin^  proposed ;  which  was  to 
give  you  a  brief  draught  of  the  doctnne  of  Christ,  that  met  with 
so  little  assent  from  the  world  in  general,  and  from  the  Jews  in 
particular.     I  come  now  to  the 

n.  Second  thing  proposed ;  which  was  to  show.  That  men's 
unbelief  of  ChfisVs  doctrine  toas  from  no  defed  or  insufficiency  m 
the  arguments  brought  9y  Christ  to  enforce  it.  This  I  shaU  make 
appear  two  ways. 

1.  By  showing  that  the  arguments  spoken  of  were  in  them- 
selves convincing  and  suffici^it.  2.  By  showing  that  upon  sup- 
position they  were  not  so,  yet  their  insufficiency  was  not  die  cause 
of  their  rejection. 

1.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these:  That  the  arguments 
brought  by  Christ  for  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  were 
in  themselves  convincing  and  sufficient.  I  shall  insist  only  upon 
the  convincing  power  of  the  two  principal;  one  fit)m  the  pro- 
phecies recorded  concerning  him,  the  other  from  the  miracles 
done  by  him.  Of  both  very  briefly.  And  for  the  former :  there 
was  a  full  entire  harmony  and  consent  of  all  the  divine  predic- 
tions receiving  their  completion  in  Christ.  The  strength  of 
which  ai^ument  lies  in  this,  that  it  evinces  the  divine  mission 
of  Christ's  person,   and  thereby  proves  him  to  be  the   Messias ; 
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^ich  by  consequence  proves  and  asserts  tlie  troth  of  his  doc- 
trine ;  for  he  that  was  so  sent  by  God,  could  declare  nothing 
but  the  will  of  God.  And  so  evidendy  do  all  the  prophecies 
agree  to  Christ,  that  I  dflre  with  great  confidence  affirm,  that  if 
tfaui  prophecies  recorded  of  the  Messiah  are  not  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
of  Nanreth,  it  is  impossible  to  know  or  distinguish  when  a  pro« 
phecy  is  fiilBlled,  and  ^en  not,  in  any  thing  or  person  whatso^ 
ever;  which  would  utteriy  evacuate  the  use  of  them.  But  in 
Chrisit  they  all  meet  with  such  an  invincible  lustre  and  evidence, 
as  if  they  were  not  {predictions,  but  after  relations ;  and  the  pen* 
men  of  them  not  prophets,  but  evangelists.  And  now,  can  any 
kind  of  ratiocination  allow  Christ  all  the  marks-  of  the  Messiah^ 
and*  yet  deny  him  to  be  the  Miessiah  ?  Could  he  have  all  the 
signs,  and  yet  not  be  the  thing  signified?  Could  the  diadows 
timt  fidlowed  Urn,  and  were  cast  finom  him,  belong  to  any  other 
body  i  All  these  things  were  absurd  and  unnatural ;  and  tiiere^ 
fixce  the  force  of  this  argument  was  undeniable. 

Nor  was  that  other  mm  the  miracles  done  by  him  at  all 
inferior.  The  strength  and  force  of  which,  to  prove  the  thinoi 
tbey  are  alleged  for,  consists  in  this^;  that  a  miracle  being  a  wonc 
exceeding!  the  power  of  any  created  agent,  and  oonsequentiy 
being  an  effect  of  the  divine  omnipotence,  when  it  is  done  ta 
give  cr^it  and  authority  to  any  word  or  doctrine  declared  ta 
proceed  firom  God,  either  that  doctrine  must  really  proceed  firom 
God,  as  it  is  declared ;  or  God,  by  that  work  of  his  almighty 
power,:  must  bear  witness  to  a  fiusehood ;  and  so  bring  the 
creature  under  the  pattest  obligations  that  can  possibly  engi^ 
tiie  assent  of  a  rational  nature,  to  believe  and  assent  to  a  U& 
For  surely  a  greater  reason  than  this  cannot  be  produced  for  the 
belief  of  any  tiling,  than  for  a  man  to  stand  up  and  say.  This  and 
tiiis  I  tell  you  as  the  mind  and  word  of  God ;  and  to  prove  thsi 
it  is  so,  I  will  do  that  before  your  eyes,  that  you  yourselves  shall 
confess  can  be  dbne  by  nothing  but  the  .almighty  power  of  thai 
God  that  can  neither  aeceive  nor  be  deceived.  Now  if  this  be 
an  irrefragable  way  to  convince,  as  the  reason  of  all  mankind 
must  confess  it  be,  then  Christ's  doctrine  came  attended  and 
enforced  with  the  greatest  means  of  conviction  imaginable.  Thus 
much  for  the  argument  in  then;  and  then  for  me  assumption^ 
that  Christ  did  such  miraculoiiis  and  supernatural  works  to  con- 
firm what  he  said,  we  need  only  repeat  the  message  sent  by  him 
to  J<^  the  Baptist :  '^  That  thp  dumb  spake,  the  blind  saw,  the 
lame  walked,  and  the  dead  were  raised."  Which  particulars  none 
of  his  bitterest  enemies  ever  pretended  to  deny,  they  being  con^ 
vejr^  to  them  by  an  evidence  past  all  exception,  even  the 
evidence  of  sense:  nay,  of  the  quickest,  tiie  surest,  and  most 
authentic  of  all  the  senses,  the  sight ;  which  if  it  be  not  certain 
in  the  reports  and  representations  it  makes  of  thin^  to  the  mind, 
thffe  neiilier  is,  nor  can  be  naturally,  any  such  thing  as  certain^ 
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or  knowledge  in  the  world.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  part  of 
the  second  general  thing  proposed :  namely,  That  the  arguments 
brought  by  Christ  for  the  proof  of  his  doctrine,  were  in  them- 
selves convincing  and  sufficient. 

2.  I  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  it,  which  is  to  show,  That 
admitting  or  supposing  that  they  were  not  sufficient,  yet  their 
insufficiency  was  not  the  cause  of  their  actual  rejection.  Which 
will  appear  firom  these  following  reasons : 

(1.)  Because  those  who  rejected  Christ's  doctrine,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  he  confirmed  it,  fully  believed  and  assented 
to  other  things  conveyed  to  them  with  less  evidence.  Such  as 
were  even  the  miracles  of  Moses  himself,  upon  the  credit  and 
authority  of  which  stood  the  whole  economy  of  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution. For  though  I  grant  that  they  believed  his  miracles 
upon  the  credit  of  constant  unerring  tradition,  both  written  and 
unwritten,  and  grant  also  that  such  tradition  was  of  as  great  cer- 
tainly as  the  rqx)rts  of  sense :  yet  still  I  affirm  that  it  was  not 
of  the  same  evidence,  which  yet  is  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
mediate ground  of  all  assent. 

The  evidence  of  sense,  as  I  have  noted,  is  the  clearest  thai 
naturally  the  mind  of  man  can  receive,  and  is  indeed  the  founda- 
tion both  of  all  the  evidence  and  certainty  too,  that  tradition  is 
capable  of;  which  pretends  to  no  other  credibiUty  fix)m  the  testis 
mony  and  word  of  some  men,  but  because  their  word  is  at  length 
traced  up  to,  and  originally  terminates  in,  the  sense  and  ex- 
perience of  some  others,  which  could  not  be  known  beyond  that 
compass  of  time  in  which  it  was  exercised,  but  by  being  told  and 
reported  to  such  as,  not  living  at  that  time,  saw  it  not,  and  by 
them  to  others,  and  so  down  fit)m  one  age  to  another.  For  we 
therefore  believe  the  report  of  some  men  concerning  a  thing, 
because  it  implies  that  there  were  some  others  who  actually  saw 
that  thing.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  want  of  evidence  could  not 
be  the  cause  that  the  Jews  rejected  and  disbelieved  the  gospel, 
since  they  embraced  and  believed  the  law  upon  the  credit  of 
those  miracles  that  were  less  evident.  For  those  of  Christ  they 
knew  by  sight  and  sense,  those  of  Moses  only  by  tradition ; 
which,  thou^  equally  certain,  yet  were  by  no  means  equally 
evident  with  the  other. 

(2.)  They  believed  and  assented  to  things  that  were  neither 
evident  nor  certain,  but  only  probable ;  for  they  conversed,  they 
traded,  they  merchandized,  and  by  so  doing,  frequently  ventured 
tfieir  whole  estates  and  fortunes  upon  a  probable  belief  or  per- 
suasion of  the  honesfy  and  truth  o[  those  whom  they  dealt  and 
correi^xmded  with.  And  interest,  especially  in  worldly  matters, 
and  yet  more  especially  with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  upon 
su^posal,  at  least,  of  a  firm  and  sufficient  bottom :  firom  whence 
it  18  manifest,  that  since  they  could  believe,  and  practically  rely 
upon,  and  that-  even  in  their  dearest  concerns,  bare  probabilities ; 
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iHiey  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  pretend  want  of  evidence 
for  their  disbelief  of  Christ's  doctrine,  which  came  enforced  with 
arguments  fiur  surpassing  all  such  probabilities. 

3.  'Ehey  believed  and  assented  to  things  neither  evident  nor 
certain,  nor  yet  so  much  as  probable,  but  actually  false  and  falla- 
cious. Such  as  were  the  absurd  doctrines  and  stories  of  their 
rabbins ;  which,  though  since  Christ's  time  they  have  grown  much 
more  numerous  and  fabulous  than  before,  yet  eVen  then  did  so 
much  pester  the  church,  and  so  grossly  abuse  and  delude  the 
minds  of  that  people,  that  contradictions  themselves  asserted  by 
rabbies,  were  equally  received  and  revered  by  them  as  the  sacred 
and  in&Uible  word  of  God.  And  whereas  they  rejected  Christ  and 
his  doctrine,  though  every  tittle  of  it  came  enforced  with  miracle, 
and  the  best  arguments  that  heaven  and  earth  could  back  it  with ; 
yet  Christ  then  foretold,  and  after  times  confirmed  that  prediction 
of  his  in  John  v.  43,  that  they  "  should  receive"  many  cheats 
and  deceivers  '^  coming  to  them  in  their  own  name ;"  fellows  that 
set  up  for  Messiahs,  only  upon  their  own  heads,  without  pretend- 
ing to  any  thing  singular  or  miraculous,  but  impudence  and  im- 
posture. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  Jews  could  not  allege  so  much 
as  a  pretence  of  the  want  of  evidence  in  the  argument  brought  by 
Christ  to  prove  the  divinity  and  authority  of  his  doctrine,  as  a 
reason  of  their  rejection  and  disbelief  of  it ;  since  they  embraced 
and  believed  many  things,  for  some  of  which  they  had  no  evidence, 
and  for  others  of  which  they  had  no  certainty,  and  for  most  of 
which  they  had  not  so  much  as  probability.  Which  being  so,  from 
whence  then  could  such  an  obstinate  infidelity,  in  matters  of  so 
great  clearness  and  credibility,  take  its  rise?  Why,  this  will  be 
made  out  to  us  in  the 

in.  Third  thing  proposed,  which  was  to  show  what  was  the 
true  and  proper  cause  into  which  this  unbelt^  of  the  Pharisees  was 
V  resohed.  And  that  was,  in  a  word,  the  captivity  of  their  wills 
and  affections  to  lusts  directly  opposite  to  the  design  and  spirit  of 
CSiristiaQity.  They  were  extremely  ambitious,  and  insatiably 
covetous;  and  therefore  no  impression  finom  argument  or  miracle 
could  reach  them,  but  they  stood  proof  against  all  conviction. 
Now,  to  show  how  the  pravity  of  the  will  could  influence  the 
understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Christianity,  I  shall  premise  these 
two  considerations : 

1.  That  the  imderstanding,  in  its  assent  to  any  religion,  is  very 
differently  wrought  upon  in  persons  bred  up  in  it,  and  in  persons 
at  length  converted  to  it  For  in  the  first,  it  finds  the  mind  naked, 
and  unprepossessed  with  any  former  notions,  and  so  easily  and 
insenably  gains  upon  the  assent,  grows  up  with  it,  and  incorporates 
into  it.  But  in  persons  adult,  and  already  possessed  with  other 
notions  of  religion,  the  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  quit 
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flittey  and  to  dmagt  Aon  fiv  «ew,  bat  bjr  g^cat 
cxaflunatiiMi  of  tile  tralh  mod  inmtmii  mt  eoe,aDd 
dma  with  the  flaws  aad  wcakacs  of  the  other.    Which 
done  without  tome  kbour  mod  jntntfinn  of  the 
thougbtt  dweliiJi^  a  coafldenble  tbae  upoo  the  fvrcy 
mm  of  each  naftifubr. 

2.  The  other  thin^  to  be  eonadcfcd  ie,  flm  ia  this  gresft 
wofk  the  undefstaadiDg  is  cbittBj  at  ^  disposd  of  ihe  w3L 
For  though  it  is  not  in  Ae  power  of  the  wiU,  dindbf  cither  to 
cause  or  hinder  the  assent  of  ^  andeistanding  to  a  thing  pro- 
posed^ and  duly  set  bcfcie  it ;  yet  it  is  snfecwfai/ly  in  the  power 
of  the  will,  to  appiy  the  ondeistaidinff  bcvUtj  to,  or  to  take  it 
off  firom  the  conwieration  of  those  wjects  to  wfaidi,  widioat 
such  a  pievious  coosderation,  it  cannot  yield  its  assent  For  all 
astent  piesopposes  a  simple  apprehension  or  knowledge  of  the 
terms  of  the  propositimi  to  be  assented  to.  But  unless  the  un> 
derstanding  employ  and  exercise  its  cognitiTe  or  appiehenstvc 
power  about  these  terms,  there  can  be  no  actual  afqirdienaion  of 
them.  And  the  understanding,  as  to  the  exercise  of  tfdis  power, 
is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  will ;  though  as  to  the  T^iriPr- 
nature  of  its  acts  it  is  determined  by  the  object  As  for  instance; 
mv  undeistanding  cannot  assent  to  this  proposition,  ^'  that  Jesus 
Christ  is. the  Son  of  God;"  but  it  must  first  consider,  and  so 
apprehend  what  the  terms  and  parts  of  it  are,  and  what  th^ 
signi^.  And  this  caimot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  so  skithfuf, 
worldly,  or  voluptuously  diqx>sed,  as  never  to  suffer  me  at  all  to 
think  of  them ;  Dutperpetually  to  cany  away,  and  a{^Iy  my  mind 
to  other  things.  Thus  &r  is  the  undeistaiiding  at  the  (Usposal 
of  the  will. 

Now  these  two  considerations  being  premised,  namely,  that 
persons  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  any  religion  cannot  change 
that  for  another,  without  applying  their  understanding  duly  to 
consider  and  compare  both ;  and  then,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
tb^  will,  whether  it  will  suffer  the  understanding  thus  to  dwell 
upon  such  objects  or  no ;  firom  these  two,  I  say,  we  have  the  true 
pnilosophy  and  reason  of  the  Pharisees'  unbelief:  for  th^y  could 
not  relinquish  their  Judaism,  and  embrace  Christianity,  without 
considering,  wei^iing,  and  collating  both  religions.  And  this 
their  understanding  could  not  apply  to,  if  it  were  diverted  and 
taken  off  by  their  will;  and  their  will  would  be  sure  to  divert 
and  take  it  off,  bein^  wholly  possessed  and  governed  by  their 
covetousness  and  ambition,  which  perfectly  abhorred  the  precepts 
of  such  a  doctrine.  And  this  is  the  very  account  that  our 
Saviour  himself  gives  of  this  matter  in  John  v.  44,  ^^  How  can 

ire  believe,"  says  ne,  '^  who  receive  honour  one  of  another?"    He 
ooked  upon  it  as  a  thing  morally  impossible,  for  persons  infinitely  . 
Eroud  and   ambitious,  to  firame  their  minds  to  an  impartial,  un- 
iassed  consideration  of  a  religion  that  taught  nothing  but  self^ 
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denial  and  the  cross ;  that  humility  was  honour ;  and  that  the 
higher  Aen  climbed,  the  farther  they  were  fix>m  heaven.  They 
could  not  with  patience  so  much  as  think  of  it ;  and  therefore, 
you  mia^  b^  sure,  would  never  assent  to  it.  And  again ;  when 
Christ  discoursed  to  them  of  alms,  and  a  pious  (distribution  of 
tiie  goods  and  riches  of  this  world,  in  Luke  xvi.  it  is  said  in 
the  14th  verse,  that  "the  Pharisees,  who  were  covetous,  heard 
all  those  things,  and  derided  him."  Charity  and  Uberality  is  a 
paradox  to  the  covetous.  The  doctrine  that  teaches  alms,  and 
the  persons  that  need  them,  are  by  such  equally  sent  packing. 
Tell  a  miser  of  boimty  to  a  friend,  or  mercy  to  the  poor,  and 
point  him  out  his  duty  with  an  evidence  as  bright  and  piercing 
as  the  light,  yet  he  will  not  understand  it,  but  shuts  his  eyes  as 
close  as  he  does  his  hands,  and  resolves  not  to  be  convinced.  In 
both  these  cases,  there  is  an  incurable  blindness  caused  by  a  re- 
solution not  to  see ;  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  who  unU 
not  open  his  eyes,  is,  for  the  present,  as  blind  as  he  thnt  cannot 
And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  third  thing  proposed,  and  shown 
what  was  the  true  cause  of  the  Pharisees'  disbelief  of  Christ's 
doctrine :  it  was  the  predominance  of  those  two  great  vices  over 
flie  will,  their  covetousness  and  ambition.     Pass  we  now  to  the 

rV.  And  last,  which  is  to  show,  that  a  pious  and  well  disposed 
tnindy  attended  ibith  a  readiness  to  obey  the  knoum  toUl  of  God^  is 
the  surest  and  best  means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  belief  of 
Christianity.     That  it  is  so,  will  appear  upon  a  double  account. 

1.  First,  upon  the  account  of  Grod*s  goodness,  and  the  method 
of  his  dealing  with  the  souls  of  men ;  which  is,  to  reward  every 
degree  of  sincere  obedience  to  his  will,  with  a  farther  discovery 
of  it.  "  I  understand  more  than  the  ancients,"  says  David,  Ps. 
cxix.  100.  But  how  did  he  attain  such  an  excellency  of  under- 
Tstanding?  Was  it  by  longer  study,  or  a  greater  quickness  and 
felicity  of  parts,  than  was  in  those  before  him  ?  No,  he  ^ves  the 
reason  in  the  next  words ;  it  was  "  because  I  keep  thy  statutes." 
He  got  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience,  and  thereby 
outstripped  them  at  length  in  point  of  knowledge.  And  who,  in 
old  time,  were  the  men  of  extraordinary  revelations,  but  those 
who  were  also  men  of  extraordinary  piety?  Who  were  made 
privy  to  the  secrets  of  heaven,  and  the  hidden  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, but  such  as  performed  his  revealed  will  at  an  higher  rate 
of  strictness  than  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  They  were  the  Enochs, 
the  Abrahams,  the  Elijahs,  and  the  Daniels ;  such  as  the  scrip- 
ture remarkably  testifies  of,  that  "they  walked  with  God." 
And  surely  he  that  walks  with  another,  is  in  a  likelier  way  to 
know  and  understand  his  mind,  than  he  that  follows  him  at  a 
distance.  Upon  which  account  the  learned  Jews  still  made  this 
one  of  the  ingredients  that  w^nt  to  constitute  a  prophet,  that  he 
Aould  be  petfedus  in  moralibUSy  a  person  of  exact  morals,  and 
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unblameable  in  his  life ;  the  gift  of  prophecy  being  a  ray  of  such 
a  light,  as  never  darts  itself  upon  a  dunghill.  And  what  I  here 
observe  occasionally  Of  extraordinary  revelation  and  prophecy, 
will,  by  analogy  and  due  proportion,  extend  even  to  those 
communications  of  God's  will,  that  are  requisite  to  men's  salva- 
tion. An  honest  hearty  simplicity  and  proneness  to  do  all  that 
a  man  knows  of  God's  will,  is  the  ready,  certain,  and  infallible 
way  to  know  more  of  it.  For  I  am  sure  it  may  be  said  of  the 
practical  knowledge  of  religion,  ^^  That  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly." 

I  dare  not,  I  confess,  join  in  that  bold  assertion  of  some,  that 
facienti  quod  in  $e  est,  Deus  nee  debet  nee  potest  denegare  gratiam^ 
which  indeed  is  no  less  than  a  direct  contradiction  in  Sie  very 
terms ;  for  if  Deus  debet,  then  id  quod  debetur  Tum  est  gratia;  there 
being  a  perfect  inconsistency  between  that  which  is  of  debt,  and 
that  which  is  of  free  gift.  And  therefore  leaving  the  non  dAet 
and  the  non  potest  to  those  that  can  bind  and  loose  the  Almighty 
at  their  pleasure ;  so  much,  I  think,  we  may  pronounce  safely  in 
this  matter,  that  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  is  such,  that  he 
never  deserts  a  sincere  person,  nor  suffers  any  one  that  shall  live 
(even  according  to  these  measures  of  sincerity)  up  to  what  he 
knows,  to  perish  for  want  of  any  knowledge  necessary,  and  what 
is  more,  sufficient  to  save  him. 

If  any  one  would  here  say,  Were  there  then  none  living  up 
to  these  measures  of  sincerity  among  the  heathen  ?  And  if  there 
were,  did  the  goodness  of  God  afford  such  persons  knowledge 
enough  to  save  them?  My  answer  is  according  to  that  of  St. 
Paul,  "I  judge  not  those  that  are  without  the  church:"  they 
stand  or  fall  to  their  own  master:  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
them.  "  Secret  things  belong  to  God ;"  it  becomes  us  to  be 
thankful  to  God,  and  charitable  to  men. 

2.  A  pious  and  well  disposed  will  is  the  readiest  means  ^  to 
enlighten  the  imderstanding  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
Chnstianity,  upon  the  account  of  a  natural  efficiency:  forasmuch 
as  a  will  so  disposed  will  be  sure  to  engage  the  mind  in  a  severe 
search  into  the  great  and  concerning  truths  of  religion:  nor  wiU 
it  only  engage  the  mind  in  such  a  search;  but  it  will  also  ac- 
company that  search  with  two  dispositions,  directly  tending  to,  and 
principally  productive  of,  the  discoveries  of  trutii ;  namely,  dili- 
gence and  impartiality.     And, 

(1.)  For  the  diligence  of  the  search.  Diligence  is  the  great 
harbinger  of  truth;  which  rarely  takes  up  in  any  mind  till  that 
has  gone  before,  and  made  room  for  it.  It  is  a  steady,  constant, 
and  pertinacious  study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  into  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  at  first  seemed  locked  up  from  it;  for 
this  keeps  the  imderstanding  long  in  converse  with  an  object, 
and  long  converse  brings  acquaintance.  Frequent  consideration 
of  a  thing  wears  off  the  strangeness  of  it ;  and  shows  it  in  its 
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several  li^ts,  and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view  of  the 
mind. 

Truth  is  a  great  stronghold,  barred  and  fortified  by  God  and 
nature ;  and  diligence  is  properly  the  understanding's  laying  siege 
to  it :  so'  that,  as  in  a  kind  of  warfare,  it  must  be  perpetually  upon 
the  watch,  observing  all  the  avenues  and  passes  to  it,  and  accord- 
ingly makes  its  approaches.  Sometimes  it  thinks  it  gains  a  point ; 
and  presendy  again  it  finds  itself  baffled  and  beaten  off:  yet  still  it 
renews  the  onset ;  attacks  the  difficulty  afresh ;  plants  this  reasoning 
and  that  argument,  this  consequence  and  that  distinction,  like  so 
many  intellectual  batteries,  till,  at  length,  it  forces  a  way  and  passage 
into  the  obstinate  inclosed  truth,  that  so  long  withstood  and  defied 
all  its  assaults. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  saying  common  amongst  them,  touching  the 
instruction  of  youth,  (in  which  their  chief  strength  and  talent  lies,) 
that  vexaiio  dot  intellectum.  As  when  the  mmd  casts  and  turns 
itself  restlessly  firom  one  thing  to  another,  strains  this  power  of  the 
soul  to  ^prehend,  that  to  judge,  another  to  divide,  a  fourth  to 
remember ;  thus  tracing  out  the  nice  and  scarce  observable  differ- 
ence of  some^  things,  and  the  real  agreement  of  others,  till,  at 
length,  it  brings  all  the  ends  of  a  long  and  various  hypothesis 
together;  sees  how  one  part  coheres  with,  and  depends  upon 
another ;  and  so  clears  off  all  the  appearing  contrarieties  and  con- 
tradictions that  seemed  to  lie  cross  and  uncouth,  and  to  make  the 
whole  unintelligible.  This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest, 
that  the  soul  must  make  after  science.  For  truth,  like  a  stately 
dame,  will  not  be  seen,  nor  show  herself  at  the  first  visit,  nor  match 
with  the  understanding  upon  an  ordinary  courtship  or  address. 
Long  and  tedious  attendances  must  be  given,  and  the  hardest 
fatigues  endured  and  digested  ;  nor  did  ever  the  most  pregnant  wit 
in  the  world  bring  forth  any  thing  great,  lasting,  and  considerable, 
without  some  pain  and  travail,  some  pangs  and  throes  before  the 
delivery. 

Now  all  this  that  I  have  said,  is  to  show  the  force  of  diligence 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  particularly  of  the  noblest  of  all 
truths,  which  is  that  of  reli^on.  But  then,  as  diligence  is  the 
great  discoverer  of  truth,  so  is  the  will  the  great  spring  of  diligence ; 
for  no  man  can  heartily  search  after  that  which  he  is  not  very 
desirous  to  find.  Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whet- 
stone to  the  razor ;  but  the  will  is  the  hand  that  must  apply  one  to 
the  other. 

What  makes  many  men  so  strangely  immerse  themselves,  some 
in  chemical,  and  some  in  mathematical  inquiries,  but  because  they 
strangely  love  the  things  they  labour  in  ?  Their  intent  study  gives 
them  skill  and  proficiency ;  and  their  particular  affection  to  these 
kinds  of  knowledge  puts  them  upon  such  study.  Accordingly,  let 
there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of  will  to  religion,  and 
there  will  be  the  same  sedulity  and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's 
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inquiry  into  it.  And  then,  in  the  ^natural  course  of  thinga^  Ibcf -^con- 
sequent of  a  sedulous  seeking  is  finding,  and  the  firuit  of  inquiij  is 
information. 

(2.)  A  pious  and  well  disposed  will  gives  not  only  diligence, 
but  also  impartialUy  to  the  understanmng,  in  its  search  ittto 
religion,  which  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  give  success  to  our 
inquiries  into  truth  as  the  former;  it  beinc  scarcely  possible  fi)r 
that  man  to  hit  the  mark,  whose  eye  is  stiO  glancing  upon  some- 
thing beside  it.  PartiaUty  is  properly  the  understandmg's  judging 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will  and  afiections,  and  not 
according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things,  or  the  merits  of  the  cause 
before  it.  AiTection  is  still  a  briber  of  the  judgment ;  and  it  is  haifd 
for  a  man  to  admit  a  reason  against  the  thing  he  loves,  or  to  confess 
the  force  of  an  argument  against  an  interest. 

In  this  case  he  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding,  and 
cannot  seriously  and  sincerely  set  his  mmd  to  consider  the 
strength,  to  poise  the  weight,  and  to  discern  the  evidence  of  the 
clearest  and  best  argumentations,  where  they  would  conclude 
against  the  darling  of  his  desires.  For  still  that  belo^d  thing 
possesses,  and  even  engrosses  him,  and,  like  a  (;ploured  glass 
before  his  eyes,  casts  its  own  colour  and  tincture  upon  all  the 
images  and  ideas  of  things  that  pass  ftona  the  fancy  to  the  un- 
derstanding; and  so  absolutely  does  it  sway  that,  that  if  a 
strange  irresistible  evidence  of  some  unacceptable  truth  should 
chance  to  surprise  and  force  reason  to  assent  to  the  premises, 
afiection  would  yet  step  in  at  last,  and  make  it  quit  the  con- 
clusion. 

Upon  which  account,  Socinus  and  his  followers  state  the  reason 
of  a  man's  believing  or  embracing  Christianity  upon  the  natural 
goodness  or  virtuous  disposition  of  his  mind,  which  they  some- 
times call  naturalis  probitaSy  and  sometimes  animus  in  virtue 
tern  promts.  For,  say  they,  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christianity 
teaches  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  suitable  to,  and  coincident 
with,  the  ruling  principles;  that  a  virtuous  and  well-inclined 
man  is  acted  by  and  with  the  main  interest  that  he  proposes  to 
himself.  So  that,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  declared  to  such  a  one, 
he  presently  closes  in,  accepts,  and  complies  with  it:  as  a  pre- 
pared soil  eagerly  tsd^es'  in,  and  firmly  retains,  such  seed  or 
plants  as  particularly  agree  with  it. 

With  ordinary  minds,  such  as  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  • 
world  are,  it  is  the  suitableness^  not  the  evidence  of  a  truth,  that 
makes  it  to  be  assented  to.  And  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing 
practically  convinces  a  man,  that  does  not  please  him  first.  If 
you  would  be  sure  of  him,  you  must  inform  and  gratify  him  too. 
But  now  impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  passion, 
keeps  it  right  and  even  from  the  bias  of  interest  and  desire,  and  so 
presents  it  like  a  rasa  tabula^  equally  disposed  to  the  reception  of 
all  truth.     So  that  the  soul  lies  prepared,  and  open  to  entertain 
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it,  $aA  Jffepossessed  with  nothing  that  can  oppose,  or  thrust  it 
out ;  for  where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  understanding,  and 
impartiality  keeps  it,  truth  is  sure  to  find  both  an  entrance, 
and  a  welcome  too. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  fourth  and  last  general  thing 
pr(q>osed,  and  proved  by  argument :  That  a  pious  and  well-dis- 
posed mind,  attended  with  a  readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of 
God,  is  the  surest  and  best  means  to  enlighten  the  understanding 
to  a  belief  of  Christianity. 

Now,  firom  the  foregoing  particulars,  by  way  of  use,  we  may 
ebllect  these  two  things. 

1.  The  true  cause  of  that  atheism,  that  scepticism,  and  ca- 
villing at  religion,  which  we  see,  and  have  cause  to  lament  in  too 
jBany  in  these  days.  It  is  not  jfrom  any  thing  weak  or  wanting 
in  our  religion,  to  support  and  enable  it  to  look  the  strongest 
arguments,  and  the  severest  and  most  controlling  reason,  in  the 
face :  but  men  are  atheistical,  because  they  are  first  vicious  ;  and 
question  the  truth  of  Christianity,  because  they  hate  the  prac- 
tice. And  therefore,  that  they  may  seem  to  have  some  pretence 
and  colour  to  sin  on  fireely,  and  to  surrender  up  themselves  wholly 
to  their  sensuality,  without  any  imputation  upon  their  judgment, 
and  to  quit  their  morals,  without  any  discredit  to  their  intellec- 
tuals ;v  they  fly  to  several  stale,  trite,  pitiful  objections  and  cavils, 
some  against  religion  in  general,  and  some  against  Christianity 
in  particular,  and  some  against  the  very  first  principles  of  mo- 
rality, to  give  them  some  poor  credit  and  countenance  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  brutish  courses. 

Few  practical  errors  in  the  world  are  embraced  upon  the  stock 
of  conviction,  but  inclination :  for  though  indeed  die  judgment 
may  err  upon  the  account  of  weakness,  yet  where  ther^is  one 
error  that  enters  in  at  this  door,  ten  are  let  into  it  through  the 
will ;  thaty  for  the  most  part,  being  set  upon  those  things,  which 
truth  is  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  of;  and  where  both 
cannot  be  had,  a  man  will  be  sure  to  buy  his  enjoyment,  though 
he  pays  down  truth  for  the  purchase.  For,  in  this  case  the 
further  from  truth,  the  .further  from  trouble;  since  truth  shows 
such  a  one  what  he  is  unwilling  to  see,  and  tells  him  what  he 
hates  to  hear.  They  are  the  same  beams  that  shine  and  en- 
lighten, and  are  apt  to  scorch  too :  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
engaged  in  any  wicked  way,  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  it, 
and  a  quiet  mind  in  it,  together. 

But  these  sons  of  Epicurus,  both  for  voluptuousness  and  irre- 
ligion  also,  as  it  is  hard  to  support  the  former  without  the  latter, 
these,  I  say,  rest  not  here;  but  (if  you  will  take  them  at  their 
word)  they  must  also  pass  for  the  only  wits  of  the  age:  though 
greater  arguments,  I  am  sure,  may  be  produced  against  this, 
than  any  they  can  allege  against  the  most  improbable  article  of 
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Christianity.  But  heretofore  the  ratfe  and  standard  of  wit  was 
very  different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days.  No  man  was  then 
accounted  a  wit  for  speaking  such  things  as  deserved  to  have  the 
tongue  cut  out  that  spake  them ;  nor  did  any  man  pass  for  a 
philosopher,  or  a  man  of  depth,  for  talking  atheistically ;  or  a 
man  of  parts,  for  employing  them  against  that  God  that  gave 
them.  For  then  the  world  was  generally  better  inclined ;  virtue 
was  in  so  much  reputation,  as  to  be  pretended  to  at  least.  And 
virtue,  whether  in  a  Christian  or  in  an  infidel,  can  have  no  in- 
terest to  be  served  either  by  atheism  or  infidelity. 

For  which  cause,  could  we  but  prevail  with  the  greatest  de- 
bauchees amongst  us  to  change  their  Uves,  we  should  find  it  no 
very  hard  matter  to  change  their  ludgments.  For  notwith- 
standing all  their  talk  of  reason  and  philosophy,  which,  God 
knows,  they  are  deplorably  strangers  to ;  and  those  unanswenm- 
ble  doubts  and  difiSculties,  which,  over  their  cups  or  their  coffoe, 
they  pretend  to  have  against  Christianity;  persuade  but  the 
covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money;  the  proud  man  not  to 
adore  himself ;  the  lascivious  man  to  throw  ofii  his  lewd  amours ; 
the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his  revels ;  and  so  for  any  other 
vice,  that  is  apt  to  abuse  and  pervert  the  mind  of  man ;  and  I 
dare  undertake,  that  all  their  giant-like  objections  against  Chris- 
tian reUgion  shall  presently  vanish  and  quit  the  field.  For  he 
that  is  a  good  man,  is  three  quarters  of  his  way  towards  the 
being  a  good  Christian,  wheresoever  he  Uves,  or  whatsoever  he 
i9  cedled. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  learn  firom  hence  the  most  effectual 
ways  and  means  of  proficiency  and  ^owth  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  and  profound  truths  of  religion,  and  how  to  make  us 
all  not  only  good  Christians,  but  also  expert  divines.  It  is  a 
knowledge,  that  men  are  not  so  much  to  study,  as  to  live  them- 
selves into :  a  knowledge  that  passes  into  the  head  through  the 
heart.  I  have  heard  of  some,  that  in  their  latter  years,  through 
the  feebleness  of  their  limbs,  have  been  forced  to  study  upon 
their  knees :  and  I  think  it  might  well  become  the  youngest  and 
the  strongest  to  do  so  too.  Let  them  daily  and  incessantly  pray 
to  God  for  his  grace :  and  if  God  gives  grace,  they  may  be  sure 
that  knowledge  will  not  stay  long  behina :  since  it  is  the  same 
spirit  and  principle  that  purifies  the  heart,  and  clarifies  the  under* 
standing.  Let  all  their  inquiries  into  the  deep  a^d  mysterious 
points  of  theology  be  begun  and  carried  on  with  fr  I'Viiyjiilitifliitf 
to  God,  that  he  would  dispose  their  minds  to  direct  all  their 
skill  and  knowledge  to  the  promotion  of  a  good  life,  both  in 
themselves  and  others  ;  that  he  would  use  all  their  noblest  specu- 
lations, and  most  refined  notions,  only  as  instruments,  to  move 
and  set  to  work  the  great  principles  of  actions,  the  will  and  the 
affections;  that  he  would  convince  them  of  the  infinite  vanity 
and  uselessness  of  all  that  learning,  that  makes  not  the  possessor 
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of  it  a  better  man ;  that  he  would  keep  them  from  those  sins  that 
may  grieve  and  provoke  his  Hoiy  Spirit,  the  fountain  of  all  true 
light  and  knowledge,  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  to  seal  them  up 
under  darkness,  blmdness,  and  stupidity  of  mind.  For  where  the 
heart  is  bent  upon,  and  held  under  the  power  of  any  vicious  course, 
though  Christ  himself  should  take  the  contrary  virtue  for  his 
doctrine,  and  do  a  miracle  before  such  a  one's  eyes,  for  its  applica-' 
tum^  yet  he  would  not  practically  gain  his  assent,  but  the  result  of 
all  would  end  hk  a  non  persttaddris  etiamsi  persuaseris.  Few  con- 
sider what  a  degree,  of  sottishness  and  confirmed  ignorance  men  may 
sin  themselves  into.  , 

This  was  the  case  of  the  Pharisees.  And  no  doubt  but  this  very 
consideration  also  gives  us  the  true  reason  and  full  explication  of 
that  notable  and  strange  passage  of  scripture,  in  Luke  xvi.,  and  the 
|^|t  verse,  that  "  if  men  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
That  is,  where  a  strong,  inveterate  love  of  sin  has  made  any 
doctrine  or  proposition  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  heart ;  no  argument 
or  demonstration,  no  nor  miracle  whatsoever,  shall  be  able  to  bring 
the  heart  cordially  to  close  with  and  receive  it.  Whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  heart  be  piously  disposed,  the  natural  goodness  of 
any  doctrine  is  enough  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it :  for  me  suitable- 
ness of  it  will  endear  it  to  the  will ;  and,  by  endearing  it  to  the  will, 
will  naturally  slide  it  into  the  assent  also.  For  in  morals,  as  well 
as  in  metaphysics,  there  is  nothing  really  good,  but. has  a  truth 
commensurate  to  its  goodness. 

The  truths  of  Christ  crucified  are  the  Christian's  philosophy,  and 
a  good  life  is  the  Christian's  logic ;  that  great  instrumental,  intro- 
ductive  art  that  must  guide  the  mind  into  the  former.  And  where 
a  long  course  of  piety,  and  close  communion  with  God,  has  purged 
the  heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  and  made  all  things  ready  for  the 
reception  of  God's  Spirit ;  knowledge  will  break  m  upon  such  a 
soul,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  full  might,  with  such  a  victorious 
light,  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  resist  it. 

If  now,  at  length,  some  should  object  here,  that  firom  what  has 
been  delivered,  it  will  follow,  tjiat  the  most  pious  men  are  still  the 
most  knowing,  which  yet  seems  contrary  to  common  experience  and 
observation ;  I  answer,  that  as  to  all  things  directly  conducing  and 
:  necessary  to  salvation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  so ;  as  the 
^,  meanest  common  soldier,  that  has  fought  often  in  an  army,  has  a 
truer  and  better  knowledge  of  war,  than  he  that  has  read  and  written 
whole  volumes  of  it,  but  never  was  in  any  battle. 

Practical  sciences  are  not  to  be  learned  but  in  the  way  of 
action.  It  is  experience  that  must  give  knowledge  in  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  as  well  as  in  all  others.  And  the  knowledge 
drawn  botn.  experience  is  quite  of  another  kind  firom  that  which 
flows  from  speculation  or  discourse.  It  is  not  the  opinion,  but  the 
"  path  of  the  just,"  that  the  wisest  of  men  tells  us,  "  shines  more 
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and  more  unto  a  perfect  day."  The  obedient,  and  the  men  of 
practice,  are  "  those  sons  of  light,"  that  shall  outgrow  all  their 
doubts  and  ignorances,  that  shall  ^^  ride  upon  these  clouds,"  and 
triumph  over  tneir  present  imperfections,  until  persuasion  pass  into 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  advance  into  assurance,  and  all  come 
at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatific  vision,  and  a  full  finiition 
of  those  joys  which  God  has  in  reserve  for  them,  whom  by  his 
grace  he  shall  prepare  for  glorjr. 

To  which  God,  infinite^  wise,  holy,  and  just,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  eJl  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 


A  SERMON 


PREACHED  AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  A  CHAPEL,  1667. 


PREFACE. 

After  the  happy  expiration  of  those  times  which  had  reformed  so 
many  churches  to  the  ground,  and  in  which  men  used  to  express 
their  honour  to  God  and  their  allegiance  to  their  prince  the  same 
way,  demolishing  the  palaces  of  the  qne,  and  the  temples  of  the  other; 
it  is  now  our  glory  and  felicity,  that  God  has  changed  men's  tempers 
with  the  times,  and  made  a  spirit  of  building  succeed  a  spirit  of  pull- 
ing down :  by  a  miraculous  revolution,  reducing  many  from  the  head 
of  a  triumphant  rebellion  to  their  old  condition  of  masons,  smiths,  and 
carpenters,  that  in  this  capacity  they  might  repair  what  as  colonels 
and  captains  they  had  ruined  and  defaced. 

But  still  it  is  strange  to  see  any  ecclesiastical  pile,  not  by  ecclesias- 
tical cost  and  influence,  rising  above  ground ;  especially  in  an  age  in 
which  men's  mouths  are  open  against  the  Church,  but  their  hands 
shut  towards  it ;  an  age  in  which,  respecting  the  generality  of  men, 
we  might  as  soon  expect  stones  to  be  made  bread,  as  to  be  made 
churches. 

But  the  more  epidemical  and  prevailing  this  evil  is,  the  more  ho- 
nourable are  those  who  stand  and  shine  as  exceptions  from  the  com- 
mon practice :  and  may  such  places,  built  for  the  divine  worship, 
derive  an  honour  and  a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  the  builders,  as 
great  and  lasting  as  the  curse  and  infamy  that  never  fails  to  rest  upon 
the  sacrilegious  violators  of  them ;  and  a  greater,  I  am  sure  I  need 
not,  I  cannot  wish. 
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SERMON  VII. 

god's  peculiar  regard  to  places  set  apart  for  divine 

WORSHIP. 

Psalm  lxxxvii.  2. 

God  hath  laved  the  gates  of  Sion  mare  than  all  the  dwellings  of 

Jacob, 

The  cbmparison  here  exhibited  between  the  love  God  bore  to 
Sion,  the  great  place  of  his  solemn  worship,  and  that  which  he  bore 
to  the  other  dwellings  of  Israel,  imports,  as  all  other  comparisons 
do  in  the  superior  part  of  them,  two  things — difference  and  pre- 
eminence; and  accordingly,  I  cannot  more  commodiously  and 
naturally  contrive  the  prosecution  of  these  words,  than  by  casting 
the  sense  of  them  into  these  two  propositions : 

I.  That  Grod  bears  a  different  respect  to  places  set  apart  and 
consecrated  to  his  worship,  from  what  he  bears  to  all  other  places 
designed  to  the  uses  of  common  life. 

II.  That  God  prefers  the  worship  paid  him  in  such  places,  above 
that  which  is  offered  him  in  any  other  places  whatsoever. 

I.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  this  djffereTxe  of  respect  home  by 
God  to  such  places  J  from  what  he  bears  to  others^  may  be  evinced 
these  three  several  ways  : 

1.  By  those  eminent  interposals  of  providence,  both  for  the 
erecting  and  preserving  of  such  places.  2.  By  those  notable  judg- 
ments shown  by  God  upon  the  violators  of  them.  3.  Lastly,  by 
declaring  the  ground  and  reason,  why  God  shows  such  a  different 
respect  to  those  places,  from  what  he  manifests  to  others.  Of  all 
which  in  their  order. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  Those  eminent  interposals  of  the  divine 
providence  for  the  erecting  and  preserving  such  places,  will  be  one 
pregnant  and  strong  argument  to  prove  the  difference  of  God's  ' 
respect  to  them^  and  to  others  of  common  use. 

That  providence  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  creation,  is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to  fasten  it  upon 
some.  God  made  all  Uie  world,  that  he  might  be  worshipped  in 
some  parts  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  in  the  first  and  most  early 
times  of  the  church,  what  care  did  he  manifest  to  have  such 

E laces  erected  to  his  honour  ?    Jacob  he  admonished  by  a  vision,  as 
y  a  messenger  from  heaven,  to  build  him  an  altar ;  and  then,  what 
awe  did  Jacob  express  to  it !   "  How  dreadful,"  says  he,  "  is  this 
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place!  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God."  What  parti- 
cular inspirations  were  there  upon  Aholiab  to  fit  him  to  work 
^out  the  sanctuary!  The  Spirit  of  Grod  was  the  surveyor,  di- 
rector, and  manager  of  the  whole  business.  But,  above  all,  how 
exact,  and,  as  we  may  say,  with  reverence,  how  nice  was  Grod 
about  the  building  of  the  temple !  David,  though  a  man  of  most 
intimate  converse  aQd  acquaintance  with  God,  and  one  who  bore 
a  kingly  pre-eminence  over  others,  no  less  in  point  of  piety  than 
of  majesty,  after  he  had  made  such  rich,  such  vast,  and  almost 
incredible  provision  of  materials  for  the  building  of  the  temple; 
yet,  because  he  had  dipped  his  hands  in  blood,  though  but  the 
blood  of  Grod's  enemies,  had  the  glory  of  that  work  taken  out  of 
them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone  in  that  sacred  pile; 
but  tile  whole  work  was  entirely  reserved  for  Solomon,  a  prince 
adorned  with  those  parts  of  mind  and  exalted  by  such  a  concur- 
rence  of  all  prosperous  events  to  make  him  glorious  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  as  if  God  had  made  it  his  business  to  build  a  Solomon, 
that  Solomon  might  build  him  a  house.  To  which,  had  not  God 
bore  a  very  different  respect  fix>m  what  he  bore  to  all  other  places, 
why  might  not  David  have  been  permitted  to  build  God  a  temple, 
as  well  as  to  rear  himself  a  palace?  Why  might  not  he,  who 
was  so  pious  as  to  design,  be  also  so  prosperous  as  to  finish  it  ? 
God  must  needs  have  set  a  more  than  ordinaiy  esteem  upon  that 
which  David,  the  man  after  his  own  heart,  the  darling  of  heaven, 
and  the  most  flaming  example  of  a  vigorous  love  to  God  that 
ever  was,  was  not  thought  fit  to  have  a  hand  in  it. 

And  to  proceed,  when,  after  a  long  tract  of  time,  the  sins  of 
Israel  had  even  imconsecrated  and  profaned  that  sacred  edifice, 
and  thereby  robbed  it  of  its  only  defence,  the  palladium  of  Grod's 
presence,  so  that  the  Assyrians  laid  it  even  with  the  ground ;  yet 
after  that  a  long  captivity  and  affliction  had  made  die  Jews  fit 
again  for  so  great  a  privilege  as  a  public  place  to  worship  God  in, 
how  did  God  put  it  into  me  heart,  even  of  a  heathen  prince,  to 
promote  the  building  of  a  second  temple !  How  was  the  work 
undertaken  and  carried  on  amidst  all  the  unlikelihoods  and  discou- 
raging circumstances  imaginable !  the  builders  holding  the  sword 
in  one  hand,  to  defend  die  trowel  working  with  the  other;  yet 
finished  and  completed  it  was,  under  the  conduct  and  protection 
of  a  peculiar  providence,  that  made  the  instruments  of  that  great 
design  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those  mountains  of  op- 
position to  become  plains  before  Zerubbabel. 

And  lastly,  when  Herod  the  Great,  whose  magnificence  served 
him  instead  of  piety  to  prompt  him  to  an  action,  if  not  in  him 
religious,  yet  heroic  at  least,  thought  fit  to  pull  down  that  temple, 
and  to  build  one  much  more  glonou^,  and  fit  for  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  to  appear  and  preaoh  in.  Josephus,  in  his  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Jewish  Antiqmties,  and  the  fourteenth  chapter,  says, 
^^  That  during  all  the  time  of  its  building,  there  feU  not  so  much 
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as  a  shower  to  interrupt  the  work ;  but  the  rain  stiU  fell  by  night, 
that  it  might  not  retaid  the  business  of  the  day."  If  this  were 
so,  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  can  ascribe  such  great 
and  strange  passages  to  chance,  or  satisfy  my  reason  in  assigning 
any  other  cause  of  this,  but  the  kindness  of  Grod  himself  to  the 
place  of  his  worship ;  making  the  conmion  influences  of  heaven 
to  stop  their  course,  and  pay  a  kind  of  homage  to  the  rearing  of 
so  sacred  a  structure.  Though  I  mtist  confess,  that  David  bemg 
prohibited,  and  Herod  permitted  to  build  God  a  temple,  might 
seem  strange,  did  not  the  absoluteness  of  God's  good  pleasure 
satisfy  all  sober  minds  of  the  reasonableness  of  God's  proceedings, 
though  never  so  strange  and  unaccountable. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  God's 
presence  were  still  in  the  sanctuary:  the  cloud,  the  urim  and 
thummim,  and  the  oracular  answers  of  Crod,  were  graces  and 
prerogatives  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  sacredness  of  this  place ; 
these  were  the  dignities  that  made  it,  as  it  were,  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Almighty,  the  room  of  audience,  where  he  declared 
that  he  would  receive  and  answer  petitions  from  all  places  under 
heaven,  and  where  he  displayed  his  royalty  and  glory.  There  was 
BO  {Murlour  or  dining-room  in  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  that  he 
'^miduafed  the  like  privileges  to.  And  moreover,  how  frdl  are 
God's  expressions  to  this  purpose!  ^^Here  have  I  placed  my 
biBone,  and  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein." 

But  to  evidence  how  difierent  a  respect  God  bears  to  things 
consecrated  to  his  own  worship,  from  what  he  bears  to  all  other 
things,  let  that  one  eminent  passage  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  be  proof  beyond  all  exception ;  in  which,  the  censers  of 
those  wretches,  who,  I  am  sure,  could  derive  no  sanctity  to  them 
from  their  own  persons ;  yet,  upon  this  account,  that  they  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  offering  incense  in  them,  were,  by  God's 
special  command,  seiquestered  from  all  conmion  use,  and  appoint- 
ed to  be  beaten  into  bro^d  plates,  and  fastened  as  a  covering  upon 
the  altar.  Numb,  xvi.  38,  "  The  censers  of  these  onners  against 
their  own  souls,  let  them  make  broad  plates  for  a  covering  of  the 
altar:  for  they  offered  them  before  the  Lord,  therelEore  uiey  are 
hallowed."  ft  seems  this  one  single  use  left  such  an  indeUble 
sacredness  upon  them,  that  neither  the  villany  of  the  persons,  nor 
the  impiety  of  the  design,  could  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  unhal- 
low  and  aesrade  them  to  the  same  common  use  that  other  vessels 
may  be  appued  to.  And  the  argument  holds  equally  good  for 
consecration  of  places.  The  apostle  would  have  no  revelling  or 
junketing  upon  the  altar,  which  had  been  used,  and  by  that  use 
consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  a  more  spiritual  and  divine  re- 
past :  "  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye 
the  church  of  God?'  says  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  22.  It  would 
have  been  no  answer  to  have  told  the  apostle,  What !  is  not  the 
church  stone  and  wood  as  well  as  other  bmldings  ?  and  is  there  any 
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such  peculiar  sanctity  in  this  parcel  of  brick  and  mortar?  and 
must  Grod,  who  has  declared  himself  "  no  respecter  of  persons," 
be  now  made  a  respecter  of  places  ?  No,  this  is  the  language  of 
a  more  spiritualized  and  refined  piety  than  the  apostles  and  pri- 
mitive Christians  were  acquainted  with.  And  thus  much  for  the 
first  argument,  brought  to  prove  the  different  respect  that  God 
bears  to  things  and  places  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  his  own 
worship,  from  what  he  bears  to  others. 

2.  The  second  argument  for  the  proof  of  the  same  assertion,  shall 
be  taken  from  those  remarkable  judgments  shown  by  God,  upon  the 
violators  of  things  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  holy  uses. 

A  coal,  we  know,  snatched  from  the  altar,  once  fired  the  nest 
of  the  eagle,  the  royal  and  commanding  bird ;  and  so  has  sacri* 
lege  consumed  the  families  of  princes,  broken  sceptres,  and  de- 
stroyed kingdoms.  We  read  how  the  victorious  Philistines  were 
worsted  by  the  captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more 
than  a  conquering  army ;  they  were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that 
holy  thing ;  it  was  like  a  plague  in  their  bowels,  and  a  curse  in 
the  midst  of  .them ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  restore  tb^ 
prey,  and  to  turn  their  triumphs  into  supplications.  Poor  Vzfati 
for  but  touching  the  ark,  though  out  of  care  and  zeal  for  its  pr^* 
servation,  was  struck  dead  with  a  blow  from  heaven :  he  had  no 
right  to  touch  it ;  and  therefore  his  very  zeal  was  a  sin,  and  his 
care  a  usurpation ;  nor  could  the  purpose  of  his  heart  excuse 
the  error  of  his  hand.  Nay,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  if  so  much  as  a  brute  beast  touched  the  mountain,  the  bow 
of  vengeance  was  ready,  and  it  was  to  be  struck  through  with  a 
dart,  and  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  a  fiiult  it  could  not  understand. 

But  to  ^ve  some  higher  and  clearer  instances  of  the  divine 
judgments  upon  sacrilegious  persons.  In  1  Kings  xiv.  26,  we 
find  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  spoiling  and  robbing  Solomon's 
temple ;  and  that  we  may  Imow  what  became  of  hun,  we  must 
take  notice  that  Josephus  called  him  Susac,  and  tells  us  that 
Herodotus  calls  him  Sesostris ;  and  withal  reports,  that  imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  this  very  expedition,  such  disastrous 
calamities  befell  his  family,  that  he  burnt  two  of  his  children  him- 
self; that  his  brother  conspired  against  him;  and  lastly,  that  his 
son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  struck  blind,  yet  not  so  blind,  in  his 
understanding  at  least,  but  that  he  saw  the  cause  of  all  these  mis- 
chiefs ;  and,  therefore,  to  redeem  his  father's  sacrilege,  gave  more 
and  richer  things  to  temples,  than  his  father  had  stolen  from 
them :  though,  by  the  way,  it  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  method 
of  repairing  an  injury  done  to  the  true  God,  by  adorning  the 
temples  of  the  false.  See  the  same  sad  effect  of  sacrilege  in  the 
at  Nebuchadnezzar ;  he  plunders  the  temple  of  God,  and  we 

d  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befell  him ;  he  lost  his  king- 
dom, and  by  a  new  unheard-of  judgment,  was  driven  from  the 
society  and  converse  of  men,  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to 
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graze  with  oxen ;  the  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  his  sin  making 
him  a  fitter  companion  for  them,  than  for  those  to  whom  religion 
is  more  natural  than  reason  itself.  And  since  it  was  his  un- 
happiness  to  transmit  his  sin,  together  with  his  kingdom,  to  his 
son,  while  Belshazzar  was  quaffing  in  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple,  which,  in  his  pride,  he  sent  for  to  abuse  with  his  impious 
sensuality,  he  sees  his  fatal  sentence,  writ  by  the  finger  of  God, 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  proiane  mirth.  And  he  stays  not  long 
for  the  execution  of  it,  that  yeiy  night  losing  his  kingdom  and 
his  life  too.  And  that  which  makes  the  story  direct  for  our  pur- 
pose is,  that  all  this  comes  upon  him  for  profaning  those  sacred 
vessels ;  Grod  himself  tells  us  so  much  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet 
in  Dan.  v.  23,  where  this  only  sin  is  charged  upon  him,  and  par- 
ticularly made  the  cause  of  his  sudden  and  utter  ruin. 

These  were  violators  of  the  first  temple;  and  those  that  pro- 
faned and  abused  the  second  sped  no  better.  And  for  this,  take 
for  instance  that  first-bom  of  sin  and  sacrilege,  Antiochus;  the 
story  of  whose  profaning  God's  house  you  may  read  in  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  chap.  i.  And  you  may  read  also  at  large 
what  success  he  found  alter  it,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  where  the 
author  tells  us,  that  he  never  prospered  afterwards  in  any  thing, 
but  all  his  designs  were  fiustrated,  his  captains  slain,  his  armies 
defeated ;  and  lastly,  himself  fidls  ack,  and  dies  a  miserable 
death ;  and  (which  is  most  considerable  as  to  the  present  business) 
when  all  these  evils  befell  him,  his  own  conscience  teUs  him  that 
it  was  even  for  this  that  he  had  most  sacrilegiously  pillaged  and 
invaded  God's  house,  1  Mace.  vi.  12,  13,  "Now  I  remember," 
sa}'s  he,  "  the  evils  I  did  at  Jerusalem,  how  I  took  the  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver;  I  perceive,  therefore,  that  for  this  cause  these 
evils  are  come  upon  me ;  and  behold,  I  perish  for  grief  in  a 
strange  land."  The  sinner's  conscience  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
best  expositor  of  the  mind  of  Grod,  under  any  judgment  or 
affliction. 

Take  another  notable  instance  in  Nicanor,  who  purposed  and 
threatened  to  bum  the  temple,  1  Mace.  vii.  35;  and  a  curse 
lights  upon  him  presently  after ;  his  great  army  is  utterly  ruined, 
he  himself  slain  in  it,  and  his  head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  and 
huns^  up  before  Jerusalem.  Where  two  things  are  remarkable 
in  the  text :  1.  That  he  himself  was  first  slain  ;  a  thing  that  does 
not  usually  befall  a  general  of  an  army.  2.  That  the  Jews 
prayed  against  him  to  God,  and  desired  God  to  destroy  Nicanor, 
for  the  injury  done  to  his  sanctuary  only,  naming  no  sin  else. 
And  Grod  ratified  their  prayers  by  the  judgment  they  brought 
down  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they  prayed  against  God 
stopped  his  blasphemous  mouth,  and  cut  off  his  sacrilegious  hand ; 
and  made  them  teach  the  world  what  it  was  for  the  most  potent 
sinner  under  heaven  to  threaten  the  almi^ty  God,  especially  in 
his  own  house,  for  so  was  the  temple. 
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But  now,  lest  some  should  puff  at  these  instances,  as  being 
such  as  were  under  a  different  economy  of  religion,  in  which  Grod 
was  more  tender  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious  part  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  consequently  not  directly  pertinent  to  ours;  therefore, 
to  show  that  all  profanation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred,  is  an 
offence  against  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  and  not  against  any 
positive  institution  after  a  time  to  expire,  we  need  not  go  many 
nations  off,  nor  many  ages  back,  to  see  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  some  femiUes,  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  churches,  and 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  sacrilege,  gilded  with  the  name  of 
reformation.  And,  for  the  most  part,  so  unhappy  have  been  the 
purchasers  of  church  lands,  that  the  world  is  not  now  to  seek  for 
an  argument,  from  a  long  experience,  to  convince  it,  that  though 
in  such  purchases,  men  have  usually  the  cheapest  pennyworths, 

Eet  they  have  not  always  the  best  bargains;  for  the  holy  thing 
as  stuck  fast  to  their  sides  like  a  fatal  shaft,  and  the  stone  has 
cried  out  of  the  consecrated  walls  they  have  lived  within,  for  a 
judgment  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrilegious  intruder ;  and  Heaven 
has  heard  the  cry,  and  made  good  the  curse.  So  that  when  the 
heir  of  a  blasted  family  has  risen  up  and  promised  fair,  and  per- 
haps flourished  for  some  time  upon  the  stock  of  excellent  parts 
and  great  favour ;  yet  at  length  a  cross  event  has  certainly  met 
and  stopped  him  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes,  so  that  he  has  ever 
after  withered  and  declined,  and  in  the  end  come  to  nothing,  or 
to  that  which  is  worse.  So  certainly  does  that  which  some  call 
blind  superstition,  take  aim  when  it  shoots  a  curse  at  the  sacrile- 
gious person.  But  I  shall  not  en^ge  in  the  odious  task  of 
recounting  the  families,  which  this  sm  has  blasted  with  a  curse; 
only  I  shall  give  one  eminent  instance  in  some  persons  who  had 
sacrilegiously  procured  the  demolishing  of  some  places  consecrated 
to  holy  uses. 

And  for  this  (to  show  the  world  that  Papists  can  commit 
sacrilege  as  freely  as  they  can  object  it  to  Protestants),  it  shall  be  in 
that  great  cardinal  and  minister  of  state,  Wolsey,  who  obtained 
leave  of  Pope  Clement  the  seventh  to  demolish  forty  religious 
houses ;  which  he  did  by  the  service  of  five  men,  to  whose  con- 
duct he  committed  the  effecting  of  that  busjness;  every  one  of 
which  came  to  a  sad  and  fatal  end.  For  the  Pope  himself  was  ever 
after  an  unfortunate  prince,  Rome  being  twice  taken  and  sacked 
in  his  reign,  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  at  length  dying  a 
miserable  death.  Wolsey,  as  it  is  known,  incurred  a  premunire^ 
forfeited  his  honoui^^  estate,  and  life,  which  he  ended,  some  say 
by  poison,  but  certainly  in  great  calamity. 

And  for  the  five  men  employed  by  him,  two  of  them  quarrelled, 
one  of  which  was  slain,  and  the  other  hanged  for  it;  the  third 
drowned  himself  in  a  well;  the  fourth,  though  rich,  came  at 
length  to  beg  his  bread ;  and  the  fifth  was  miserably  stabbed  to 
death  at  Dublin  in  Ireland. 
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This  was  the  tragical  end  of  a  knot  of  sacrile^ous  persons  from 
highest  to  lowest.  The  consideration  of  which  and  the  like 
passages,  one  would  think,  should  make  men  keep  their  fingers 
off  from  the  church's  patrimony,  though  not  out  of  love  to  the 
church,  (which  few  men  have,)  yet  at  least  out  of  love  to  them- 
selves, which,  I  suppose,  few  want. 

Nor  is  that  inst&ce  in  one  of  another  reli^on  to  be  passed 
over,  (so  near  it  is  to  the  former  passage  of  Nicanor,)  of  a  com- 
mander in  the  parliament's  rebel  army,  who  coming  to  rifle  and 
deface  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield,  solenmly,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  begged  of  God  to  show  some  remarkable  token  of  his 
approbation,  or  dislike,  of  the  work  they  were  going  about. 
Immediately  after  which,  looking  out  at  a  window,  he  was  shot 
in  the  forehead  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  man;  and  this  was  on  St. 
Chad's  day,  the  name  of  which  saint  that  church  bore,  being 
dedicated  to  God  in  memory  of  the  same.  Where  we  see,  that 
as  he  asked  of  God  a  sign,  so  God  gave  him  one,  signing  hun  in 
the  forehead,  and  that  with  such  a  mark  as  he  is  like  to  be  known 
by  to  all  posterity. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  united  voice  of  all  history  proclaims 
so  loud  as  the  certain  unfailing  curse  that  has  pursued  and  over- 
taken sacrilege.  Make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  prosperous  sacrile- 
gious persons  that  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  day,  and  I  believe  they  will  come  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass, and  be  repeated  much  sooner  than  the  alphabet. 

Religion  claims  a  great  interest  in  the  world,  even  as  great  as 
its  object  God,  and  the  souls  of  men.  And  since  God  has 
resolved  not  to  alter  the  course  of  nature,  and  upon  principles  of 
nature  religion  will  scarce  be  supported  without  the  encouragement 
of  the  ministers  of  it ;  Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  concerns 
itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interest  of  religion  by  blasting  the 
spoilers  of  religious  persons  and  places.  Many  have  gaped  at  the 
church  revenues ;  but,  before  they  could  swallow  them,  have  had 
their  n^uths  stopped  in  the  churchyard. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  argument,  to  prove  the  different 
respect  that  God  bears  to  things  consecrated  to  holy  uses; 
namely,  his  signal  judgments  upon  the  sacrilegious  violators 
of  them. 

3.  I  descend  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing  proposed  for  the 
proof  of  the  first  proposition,  which  is,  to  assign  the  ground  and 
reason  why  God  shows. such  a  concern  for  these  things.  Touch- 
ing which  we  are  to  observe,  (1.)  Negatively,  that  it  is  no  worth 
or  sanctity  naturally  inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  that  either 
does  or  can  procure  them  this  esteem  from  Grod ;  for  by  nature 
all  things  have  an  equally  common  use.  Nature  freely  and  in- 
differently opens  the  bosom  of  the  universe  to  all  mankind ;  and 
the  very  sanctum  sanctorum  had  originally  no  more  sacredness  in 
it,  than  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  or  any  other, place  in 
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Judea.  (2.)  Positively,  therefore,  the  sole  ground  and  reason  of 
this  different  esteem  vouchsafed  by  God  to  consecrated  things 
and  places,  is  this,  that  he  has  the  sole  property  of  them. 

It  is  a  known  maxim,  that  in  Deo  sunt  jura  omnia;  and  conse- 
quently, that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  all  things,  by  that  grand 
and  transcendant  right  founded  upon  creation.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing, he  may  be  said  to  have  a  greater,  because  a  sole  property 
in  some  things,  for  that  he  permits  not  the  use  of  them  to  men,  to 
whom  yet  he  has  granted  the  free  use  of  all  other  things.  Now 
this  property  may  be  founded  upon  a  double  ground. 

First,  Gfbd's  own  fixing  upon,  and  institution  of  a  place  or 
thing  to  his  peculiar  use.  When  he  shall  say  to  the  sons  of 
men,  as  he  spoke  to  Adam  concerning  the  forbidden  fruit.  Of  all 
things  and  places  that  I  have  enriclied  the  universe  with,  you 
may  freely  make  use  for  your  own  occasions ;  but  as  for  this 
spot  of  ground,  this  person,  this  thing,  I  have  selected  and 
appropriated,  I  have  enclosed  it  to  myself  and  my  own  use; 
and  I  will  endure  no  sharer,  no  rival  or  companion  in  it;  he 
that  invades  them,  usurps,  and  shall  bear  the  guilt  of  his  usurpa- 
tion. Now,  upon  this  account,  the  gates  of  Sion,  and  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  became  God's  property.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  them, 
and  said,  "  These  are  mine." 

Secondly,  The  other  ground  of  God's  sole  properhr  in  any 
thing  or  place,  is  the  gift,  or  rather  the  return  of  it  mad.e  by  man 
to  God;  by  which  act  he  relinquishes  and  deUvers  back  to  God 
all  his  right  to  the  use  of  that  thing,  which  before  had  been 
freely  granted  him  by  God.  After  which  donation,  there  is  an 
absolute  change  and  alienation  made  of  the  property  of  the  thing 
given,  and  that  as  to  the  use  of  it  too ;  which  being  so  alienated, 
a  man  has  no  more  to  do  with  it,  than  with  a  thing  bought  with 
another's  money,  or  got  with  the  sweat  of  another's  brow. 

And  this  is  the  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  things, 
persons,  and  places,  now  under  the  gospel.  Men  by  free  gift 
consign  over  a  place  to  the  divine  worship,  and  thereby  have  no 
more  right  to  apply  it  to  another  use,  than  they  have  to  make 
use  of  another  man's  goods.  He  that  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  Grod  in  the  Christian  priesthood,  has  given  himself  to 
God,  and  so  can  no  more  dispose  of  himself  in  an  another  em- 
ployment, than  he  can  dispose  of  a  thing  that  he  has  sold  or 
freely  given  away.  Now  in  passing  a  thing  away  to  another  by 
the  deed  of  gift,  two  things  are  required : 

1.  A  surrender  on  the  giver's  part,  of  all  the  property  and 
right  he  has  in  the  thing  given.  And  to  the  making  of  a  thing 
or  place  sacred,  this  surrender  of  it  by  its  right  owner  is  so 
necessary,  that  all  the  rites  of  consecration,  used  upon  a  place 
against  the  owner's  will,  and  without  his  giving  up  his  property, 
make  not  that  place  sacred,  forasmuch  as  the  property  of  it  is 
not  hereby  altered;  and  therefore,  says  the  canonist,    Qui  me 
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valuntate  Domini  consecrat,  revera  desecrat.  The  like  judgment 
passed  that  learned  bishop  Synesius  upon  a  place  so  consecrated : 
006*  ispov  ov5i  fjLtv  oowv  ^yotJ^o*.  "  I  account  it  uot,"  says  he,  "  for 
any  holy  thing." 

For  we  must  know,  that  consecration  makes  not  a  place  sacred, 
any  more  than  coronation  makes  a  king;  but  only  solemnly 
declares  it  so.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  owner  of  it  to  God,  which 
makes  it  to  be  solely  God's,  and  consequently  sacred ;  after  which 
eveiT  violation  of  it  is  as  really  sacrilege,  as  to  conspire  against 
the  king  is  treason  before  the  solemnity  of  his  coronation.  And 
moreover,  as  consecration  makes  not  a  thing  sacred  without  the 
owner's  gift,  so  the  owner's  gift  of  itself  alone  makes  a  thing 
sacred  without  the  ceremonies  of  consecration :  for  we  know  that 
tithes  and  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  and  plate,  vestments, 
and  other  sacred  utensils  are  seldom  consecrated ;  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  after  the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as  really 
sacrilege  to  steal,  or  alienate  them  fi'om  those  sacred  uses,  to 
which  they  were  dedicated  by  the  donors,  as  it  is  to  pull  down  a^ 
church,  or  turn  it  into  a  stable. 

2.  As  in  order  to  the  passing  away  a  thing  by  gift,  there  is 
required  a  surrender  of  all  right  to  it  on  his  part  that  gives,  so 
there  is  required  also  an  acceptation  of  it  on  his  part  to  whom 
it  is  given:  for  giving  being  a  relative  action  (and  so  requiring 
a  correlative  to  answer  it) ;  giving  on  one  part  transfers  no  pro- 
perty, unless  there  be  an  accepting  on  the  other;  for  as  volenti 
nan  JU  injuria,  so  in  this  case,  nolenti  non  fit  beneficium. 

And  if  it  be  now  asked,  how  God  can  be  said  to  accept  what 
we  give,  since  we  are  not  able  to  transact  with  him  in  person; 
to  this  I  answer,  1.  That  we  may  and  do  converse  with  God  in 
person  really,  and  to  all  the  purposes  of  giving  and  receiving, 
though  not  visibly :  for  natural  reason  will  evince,  that  God  wul 
receive  testimonies  of  honour  fi-om'  his  creatures ;  amongst  which, 
the  homage  of  offerings,  and  the  parting  with  a  right,  is  a  very 
great  one.  And  where  a  gift  is  suitable  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
IS  offered,  and  no  refiisal  of  it  testified ;  silence  in  that  case  (even 
amongst  those  who  transact  visibly  and  corporally  with  one  another) 
is,  by  the  general  voice  of  reason,  reputed  an  acceptance:  and 
therefore  much  more  ought  we  to  conclude  that  God  accepts 
of  a  thing  suitable  for  him  to  receive,  and  for  us  to  give,  where 
he  does  not  declare  his  refusal  and  disallowance  of  it.  But,  2.  I 
add  further,  That  we  may  transact  with  God  in  the  person  of 
his  and  Christ's  substitute,  the  bishop,  to  whom  the  deed  of  gift 
ought,  and  uses  to  be  deUvered  by  the  owner  of  the  thing  given, 
in  a  formal  instrument,  signed,  sealed,  and  legally  attested  by 
witnesses,  wherein  he  resigns  up  all  his  right  and  property  in 
the  thing  to  be  consecrated :  and  the  bishop  is  as  really  vicarius 
Christi  to  receive  this  firom  us  in  Christ's  behalf,  as  the  Letitical 
■  ^  ptifst  was  vicarius  Dei  to  the  Jews,  to  manage  all  transactions 
^  i  .V  JSfetween  God  and  them. 
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These  two  things  therefore  concurring,  the  gift  of  the  owner, 
and  God's  acceptance  of  it,  either  immediately  by  himself,  which 
we  rationally  presume,  or  mediately  by  the  hand  of  the  bishop, 
which  is  visibly  done  before  us,  is  that  which  vests  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  a  thing  or  place  in  God.  If  it  be  now  asked.  Of  what 
use  then  is  consecration,  if  a  thing  were  sacred  before  it?  I 
answer.  Of  very  much ;  even  as  much  as  coronation  to  a  king, 
which  confers  no  royal  authority  upon  him,  but  by  so  solemn  a 
declaration  of  it,  imprints  a  deeper  awe  and  reverence  pf  it  in  the 
people's  minds,  a  thing  surely  of  no  small  moment.  And,  2. 
The  bishop's  solemn  benediction  and  prayers  to  God  for  a  blessing 
upon  those  who  shall  seek  him  in  such  sacred  places,  cannot 
but  be  supposed  a  direct  and  most  eftectual  means  to  procure 
a  blessing  from  Grod  upon  those  persons  who  shall  address  them- 
selves to  him  there,  as  they  ought  to  do.  And  surely,  this  also 
vouches  the  great  reason  of  the  episcopal  consecration.  Add  to 
this,  in  the  third  place,  that  all  who  ever  had  any  awful  sense  of 
religion  and  religious  matters  (whether  Jews  or  Christians,  or 
even  heathens  themselves)  have  ever  used  solemn  dedications  and 
consecrations  of  things  set  apart  and  designed  for  divme  worship ; 
which  surely  could  never  have  been  so  universally  practised,  had 
not  right  reason  dictated  the  high  expediency  and  great  use  of 
such  practices. 

Eusebius,  the  earliest  church  historian,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  also  in  the  Life  of  Constantine, 
speaks  of  these  consecrations  of  churches,  as  of  things  generally 
in  use,  and  withal  sets  down  those  actions  particularly  of  which 
they  consisted,  styling  them  0«oy<p«y<«r$  ixxx^ato^  >«tf^ov$,  "laws  or 
customs  of  the  church  becoming  God."  What  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  used  to  do,  may  be  seen  in  their  pontificals, 
containing  the  set  forms  for  these  consecrations;  though  indeed, 
for  these  six  or  seven  last  centuries,  full  of  many  tedious,  super- 
fluous, and  ridiculous  fopperies;  setting  aside  all  which,  if  also 
our  liturgy  had  a  set  form  for  the  consecration  of  places,  as  it 
has  of  persons,  perhaps  it  would  be  never  the  less  perfect.  Now, 
from  what  has  been  above  discoursed  of  the  ground  of  God's  sole 
property  in  things  set  apart  for  his  service,  we  come  at  length  to 
see  how  all  things  given  to  the  church,  whether  houses,  or  lands, 
or  tithes,  belong  to  churchmen;  they  are  but  vsafnictuaruy  and 
have  only  the  use  of  these  things,  the  property  ana  fee  remaining 
wholly  in  God ;  and  consequently,  the  alienating  of  them  is  a 
robbing  of  God :  Mai.  iii.  8,  9,  "  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse ; 
for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation,  in  tithes  and 
offerings."  If  it  was  God  that  was  robbed,  it  was  God  also  that 
was  the  owner  of  what  was  taken  away  in  the  robbery :  even  our 
ownF  common  law  speaks  as  much ;  for  so  says  our  Magna  Charta 
in  the  first  chapter,  Concessimus  Deo — quod  ecclesia  Jlnglicana' 
Ubera  eritj  &c.     Upon  which  words,  that  great  lawyer,  in  lib 
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Institutes,  comments  thus :  "  When  any  thing  is  granted  for  God, 
it  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  granted  to  God;  and  whatsoever  is 
granted  to  the  church  for  his  honour,  and  the  tnaintenance  of  his 
service,  is  granted ^br  and  to  God." 

The  same  also  appears  from  those  forms  of  expression,  in  which 
the  donation  of  sacred  things  usually  ran:  as  Deo  omnipotenH 
hoc  prtBsente  charta  donavimuSy  with  the  like.  But  most  undeniably 
is  this  proved  by  this  one  argument :  That  in  case  a  bishop  should 
commit  treason  or  felony,  and  thereby  forfeit  his  estate,  with  his 
life ;  yet  the  lands  of  his  bishopric  become  not  forfeit,  but  remain 
still  in  the  church,  and  pass  entire  to  his  successor :  which  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  tiiey  were  none  of  his. 

It  being  therefore  thus  proved,  that  God  is  the  sole  proprietor 
of  all  sacred  things  or  places ;  I  suppose  his  peculiar  property  in 
them  is  an  abundantly  pregnant  reason  of  that  difierent  respect 
that  he  bears  to  them.  For  is  not  the  meum^  sihd  the  separate 
property  of  a  thing,  the  great  cause  of  its  endearment  amongst  all 
mankind  ?  Does  any  one  respect  a  conmion,  as  much  as  he  does 
his  garden?  or  the  gold  that  lies  in  the  bowels  of  a  mine,  as 
much  as  that  which  he  has  in  his  purse  ? 

I  have  now  finished  the  first  proposition  drawn  •from  the  words ; 
namely,  ^  That  God  bears  a  different  respect  to  places  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  worship,  firom  what  he  bears  to  all  other 
places  designed  to  the  uses  of  common  life ;'  and  also  shown  the 
reason  why  he  does  so.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  proposition ; 
which  is,  That  God  prefers  the  worship  paid  him  in  such  places, 
above  that  which  is  offered  him  in  any  other  places  whatsoever ; 
and  that  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Because  such  places  are  naturally  apt  to  excite  a  greater 
reverence  and  devotion  in  the  discharge  of  divine  service,  than 
places  of  common  use.  The  place  properly  reminds  a  man  of 
the  business  of  the  place,  and  strikes  a  kmd  of  awe  into  the 
thoughts,  when  they  reflect  upon  that  great  and  sacred  Majesty 
they  use  to  treat  and  converse  with  there :  they  find  the  same 
holy  consternation  upon  themselves,  that  Jacob  did  at  his  conse- 
crated Bethel,  which  he  called  "  the  gate  of  heaven :"  and  if  such 
places  are  so,  then  surely  a  daily  expectation  at  the  gate  is  the 
readiest  way  to  gain  admittance  into  the  house. 

It  has  been  me  advice  of  some  spiritual  persons,  that  such  as 
were  able  should  set  apart  some  certain  place  in  their  dwellings 
for  private  devotions  only,  which  if  they  constantly  performed 
there,  and  nothing  else,  their  very  entrance  into  it  would  tell 
them  what  they  were  to  do  in  it,  and  quickly  make  their  cham- 
ber-thoughts their  table-thoughts,  and  their  joUy,  worldly,  but 
much  more  their  sinful  thoughts  and  purposes,  fly  out  of  their 
hearts. 

For  is  there  any  man  (whose  heart  has  not  shaken  off  all  sense 
^of  what  is  sacred)  who  finds  himself  no  other^'ise  affected,  when 
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he  enters  into  a  church,  than  when  he  enters  his  parlour  or 
chamber  ?  If  he  does,  for  ought  I  know,  he  is  fitter  to  be  there 
always  than  in  a  church. 

The  mind  of  man,  even  in  spirituals,  acts  with  a  corporeal 
dependence,  and  so  is  helped  or  hindered  in  its  operations,  accord- 
ing to  the  difierent  quality  of  external  objects  that  incur  into  the 
senses.  And  perhaps,  sometimes  the  sight  of  the  altar,  and  those 
decent  preparations  for  the  work  of  devotion,  may  compose  and 
recover  the  wandering  mind  much  more  effectually  than  a  sermon, 
or  a  rational  discourse :  for  these  things,  in  a  manner,  preacl^  to 
the  eye,  when  the  ear  is  dull,  and  will  not  hear ;  and  the  eye 
dictates  to  the  ima^ation,  and  that  at  last  moves  the  affections. 
And  if  these  little  unpulses  set  the  great  wheels  of  devotion  on 
work,  the  largeness  and  height  of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced 
by  the  smallness  of  its  occasion.  If  the  fire  bums  bright  and 
vigorously,  it  is  no  matter  by  what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled ; 
diere  is  the  same  force,  and  the  same  refreshing  virtue  in  it, 
kindled  by  a  spark  firom  a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kinmed  by  a  beam 
fipom  the  sun. 

I  am  far  firom  thinking  that  these  external  things  are  either 
parts  of  our  devotion,  or  by  any  strength  in  themselves  direct 
causes  of  it;  but  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to  move  us  by 
ways  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  to  sanctify  these  sensible  inferior 
helps  to  greater  and  higher  purposes.  And  since  God  has  placed 
the  soul  in  a  body,  where  it  receives  all  things  by  the  ministry  of 
the  outward  senses,  he  would  have  us  secure  these  cinque  ports 
(as  I  may  so  call  them)  against  the  invasion  of  vain  thoughts, 
by  suggesting  to  them  such  objects  as  may  prepossess  them  with 
the  contrary.  For  God  knows  how  hard  a  lesson  devotion  is,  if 
the  senses  prompt  one  thing,  when  the  heart  is  to  utter  another. 
And  therefore  let  no  man  presume  to  think  that  he  may  present 
God  with  as  acceptable  a  prayer  in  his  shop,  and  much  less  in  an 
ale-house  or  a  tavern,  as  he  may  in  a  church  or  in  his  closet: 
unless  he  can  rationally  promise  himself  (which  is  impossible) 
that  he  shall  find  the  same  devout  motions  and  impressions  upon 
his  spirit  there,  that  he  may  here. 

What  says  David,  in  Psalm  Ixxvii.  13?  "Thy  way,  O  Grod,  is 
in  the  sanctuary."  It  is  no  doubt,  but  that  holy  person  continued  a 
strict  and  most  pious  communion  with  God,  during  his  wanderings 
upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  wilderness;  but  still  he  found 
in  himself,  that  he  had  not  those  kindly,  warm  melting  upon 
his  heart,\  those  raptures  and  ravishing  transports  of  affection, 
that  he  used  to  have  in  the  fixed  and  solemn  place  of  God's 
worship.  See  the  first  two  verses  of  the  63rd  Psalm,  entitled,  "  A 
psalm  of  David,  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah."  How 
emphatically  and  divinely  does  every  word  proclaim  the  truth 
that  I  have  been  speaking  of!  "  O  God,"  says  he,  "  thou  art  my 
God,  early  will  I  seek  thee :  my  soul  thirstem  for  thee,  my  flesn 
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longeth  for  thee,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  -where  no  -water  is ;  to 
see  thy  power  and  thjr  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  thee  in  tbe 
sanctuary."  Much  different  was  his  wish  firom  that  of  our 
nonconforming  zealots  now-a-days,  which  expresses  itself  in  another 
kind  of  dialect ;  as,  When  shall  I  enjoy  God  as  I  used  to  do  at  a 
conventicle?  When  shall  I  meet  with  those  blessed  breathings, 
those  heavenly  hummings  and  hawings,  that  I  used  to  hear  at  a 
private  meeting,  and  at  the  end  of  a  table  ? 

In  all  our  worshippings  of  God,  we  return  him  but  what  he 
first  gives  us :  and  therefore  he  prefers  the  service  offered  him  in 
the* sanctuary,  because  there  he  usually  vouchsafes  more  helps  to 
the  piously  disposed  persons,  for  the  discharge  of  it.  As  we  value 
the  same  kind  of  fruit  growing  under  one  chmate  more  than  under 
another;  because  under  one  it  has  a  directer  and  a  warmer 
influence  from  the  sun,  than  under  #he  other,  which  gives  it  both 
a  better  savour  and  a  greater  worth. 

Arid  perhaps  I  should  not  want  a  further  argument  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  truth  discoursed  of,  if  I  should  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  many  in  this  nation,  who  having  been  long  bred  to 
the  decent  way  of  divine  service  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  church 
of  England,  were  afterwards  driven  into  foreign  coimtries,  "where 
though  they  brought  with  them  the  same  sincerity  to  church,  yet 
perhaps  they  could  not  find  the  same  enlargements  and  flowings 
out  of  spirit  which  they  were  wont  to  find  here:  especially  in 
some  countries,  where  their  very  religion  smelt  of  the  shop ;  and 
their  ruder  and  coarser  methods  of  divine  sendee  seemed  only 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  trade  and  the  designs  of  parsimony: 
though  one  would  think,  that  parsimony  in  God's  worship  were 
the  worst  husbandry  in  the  world,  for  fear  God  should  proportion 
his  blessings  to  such  devotions. 

2.  The  other  reason  why  God  prefers  a  worship  paid  him  in 
places  solemnly  dedicated  and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  is,  be- 
cause in  such  places  it  is  a  more  direct  service  and  testification 
of  our  homage  to  him.  For  surely,  if  I  should  have  something 
to  ask  of  a  great  person,  it  were  greater  respect  to  wait  upon  him 
with  my  petition  at  his  own  house,  than  to  desire  him  to  come 
and  receive  it  at  mine. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  for  divine  worship,  as  much  as  the 
laws  of  necessity  and  charity  permit  us  to  observe  them,  are  but 
parts  of  that  due  reverence  that  we  owe  it:  for  he  that  is  strict 
m  observing  these,  declares  to  the  world,  that  he  accounts  his 
attendance  upon  God  his  greatest  and  most  important  business; 
and  surely,  it  is  infinitely  more  reasonable  that  we  should  wait 
upon  God,  than  God  upon  us. 

We  shall  still  find,  that  when  God  was  pleased  to  vouchsafe 
his  people  a  meeting,  he  himself  would  prescribe  the  place. 
When  he  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  only  and  beloved 
Isaac,  the  place  of  the  offering  was  not  left  undetermined,  and  to 
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the  oflerer's  discretion :  but  in  (Jen.  xxii.  2,  "  Get  thee  into  the 
l^d  of  Moriah,"  says  God,  "  and  offer  him  for  a  burnt-offering 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  that  I  shall  tell  thee  of." 

It  was  part  of  his  sacrifice,  not  only  what  he  should  offer,  but 
where.  When  we  serve  God  in  his  own  house,  his  service  (as  I 
may  so  say)  leads  all  our  other  secular  affairs  in  triumph  after  it. 
They  are  all  made  to  stoop  and  bend  the  knee  to  prayer,  as  that 
does  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Thrice  a  year  were  the  Israelites  from  all,  even  the  remotest 
parts  of  Palestine,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  worship,  and 
pay  their  offerings  at  the  temple.  The  great  distance  of  some 
places  £x>m  thence  could  not  excuse  the  inhabitants  fh)m  making 
their  appearance  there,  which  the  Mosaic  law  exacted  as  indis- 
pensable. 

Whether  or  no  they  had  coaches,  to  the  temple  they  must  go ; 
nor  could  it  excuse  them  to  plead  God's  omniscience,  that  he 
could  equally  see  and  hear  them  in  any  place ;  nor  yet  tiieir  own 
good  will  and  intentions,  as  if  the  reachness  of  their  mind  to  go, 
might,  forsooth,  warrant  their  bodies  to  stay  at  home.  Nor, 
liMjj  could  the  real  danger  of  leaving  their  dwellings  to  go  up 
to  tne  temple  excuse  their  journey ;  for  they  might  very  plausibly 
and  very  rationally  have  alleged,  tliat  during  their  absence  theur 
enemies  round  about  them  might  take  that  advanta^  to  invade 
theb  land.  And  therefore,  to  obviate  this  fear  and  exception, 
which  indeed  was  built  upon  so  good  ground,  God  makes  them 
a  promise,  which  certainly  is  as  remarkable  as  any  in  the  whole 
book  of  God,  Exod.  xxxiv.  24,  "I  will  cast  out  the  nations 
before  thee;  neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou 
dialt  go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  a 
year."  Wfiile  they  were  appearing  in  God's  house,  God  himself 
engages  to  keep  and  defend  theirs,  and  that  by  little  less  than  a 
miracle,  putting  forth  an  overpowering  work  and  i^uence  upon 
the  very  hearts  and  wills  of  men,  that  when  their  opportunities 
should  induce,  dieir  hearts  should  not  serve  them  to  annoy  their 
neighbours. 

For  surely  a  rich  land,  guardless  and  undefended,  must  needs 
have  been  a  double  incitement,  and  such  a  one  as  might  not  only 
admit,  but  even  invite  the  enemy.  It  was  like  a  fruitful  garden, 
or  a  fair  vineyard  without  a  hedge,  that  quickens  the  appetite 
to  enjoy  so  tempting,  and  withal  so  easy  a  prize.  But  the  great 
God,  by  ruling  men's  hearts,  could  by  consequence  hold  their 
hands,  and  turn  the  very  desires  of  interest  and  nature  out  of 
their  common  channel,  to  comply  with  the  designs  of  his  worship. 

But  now,  had  not  God  set  a  very  peculiar  value  upon  the  service 
paid  him  in  his  temple,  surely  he  would  not  have  thus,  as  it  were, 
made  himself  his  people's  convoy,  and  exerted  a  supernatural 
work  to  secure  them  in  their  passage  to  it.  And  therefore  that 
eminent  hero  in  reUgion,  Daniel,  when  in  the  land  of  his  captivity 
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he  used  to  pay  his  daily  devotions  to  God,  not  being  able  to  go  to 
the  temple,  would  at  least  look  towards  it,  advance  to  it  in  wish 
and  desire ;  and  so,  in  a  manner,  bring  the  temple  to  his  prayeis 
when  he  could  not  bring  his  prayers  to  mat. 

And  now,  what  have  I  to  do  more  but  to  wish  that  all  this 
discourse  may  have  that  blessed  eflect  upon  us,  as  to  send  us  both 
to  this  and  to  all  other  solemn  places  of  divine  worship,  with 
those  three  fexcellent  ingredients  of  devotion,  desire,  reverence, 
and  confidence  ? 

1.  And  first,  for  desire.  We  should  come  hither  as  to  meet 
God  in  a  place  where  he  loves  to  meet  us,  and  where  (as  Isaac 
did  to  his  sons)  he  gives  us  blessings  with  embraces.  Many 
frequent  the  gates  of  Sion,  but  is  it  because  they  love  them ;  and 
not  rather  because  their  interest  forces  them,  much  against  their 
inclination,  to  endure  them  ? 

Do  they  hasten  to  their  devotions  with  that  ardour  and  quick- 
ness of  mind  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  play  or  a  masquerade? 
Or  do  they  not  rather  come  hither  slowly,  sit  here  uneasily,  and 
depart  desirously  ?  All  which  is  but  too  evident  a  sign  that  men 
repair  to  the  house  of  God,  not  as  a  place  of  firuition,  but  of 
task  and  trouble ;  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  afflict  themselves. 

2.  We  should  come  fall  of  reverence  to  such  sacred  places ;  and 
where  there  are  afTections  of  reverence,  there  will  be  postures  of 
reverence  too.  Within  consecrated  walls  we  are  more  directly 
under  Grod's  eye,  who  looks  through  and  through  every  one  that 
appears  before  him,  and  is  too  jealous  a  God  to  be  anronted  to 
his  face. 

3.  And  lastly;  God's  peculiar  property  in  such  places  should 
^ve  us  a  corfidence  in  our  addresses  to  him.  Reverence  and 
confidence  are  so  far  firom  being  inconsistent,  that  they  are  the 
most  direct  and  proper  qualifications  of  a  devout  and  filial  approach 
to  God.  For  where  should  we  be  so  confident  of  a  blessing,  as 
in  the  place  and  element  of  blessings ;  the  place  where  God  both 
promises  and  deUghts  to  dispense  larger  proportions  of  his  favour, 
even  for  this  purpose,  that  he  may  fix  a  mark  of  honour  upon  his 
sanctuary ;  and  so  recommend  and  endear  it  to  the  sons  of  men, 
upon  the  stock  of  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  his  glory ;  who 
has  declared  himself  '^the  high  and  the  lofty  One  that  inhabits 
eternity,  and  dwells  not  in  houses  made  ^vith  men's  hands,  yet  is 
pleased  to  be  present  in  the  assemblies  of  his  saints  ?" 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  VIII. 

ALL   COVnirGENCIES   UNDER   THE   DIRECTION   OF   GOD's  PROVIDENCE. 
[Preached  et  Westminiter  Abbey,  February  S2,  1684-6.] 

ProV.    XVI.   33. 

Tfie  hi  is  cast  into  the  lap^btU  the  whole  disposing  of  it  is  of 

me  Lord. 

I  cannot  think  myself  engaged  from  these  words  to  discourse  of 
lots^  as  to  their  nature,  use,  and  allowableness ;  and  that  not  only 
in  matters  of  moment  and  business,  but  also  of  recreation ;  which 
latter  is,  indeed,  impugned  by  some,  though  better  defended  by 
others ;  but  I  shall  fix  only  upon  the  design  of  the  words,  which 
seems  to  be  a  declaration  of  a  divine  perfection  by  a  single  in- 
stance ;  a  proof  of  the  exactness  and  universality  of  God's  provi- 
dence from  its  influence  upon  a  thing,  of  all  others,  the  most  casual 
and  fortuitous,  such  as  is  the  casting  of  lots. 

A  lot  is  properly  a  casual  event,  purposely  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  some  doubtful  thing. 

Some  there  are,  who  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance  as  a 
word  of  impious  and  profane  signification :  and,  indeed,  if  it  be 
taken  by  us  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathen,  so 
as  to  make  any  thing  casual  in  respect  of  God  himself,  their 
exception  ought  justly  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a  thing  is  a 
chance,  or  casualty,  as  it  relates  to  second  causes,  is  not  profane* 
ness,  but  a  great  truth ;  as  signifying  no  more,  than  that  there  are 
some  events,  besides  the  knowledge,  purpose,  expectation,  and 
power  of  second  agents :  and  for  this  very  reason,  because  they  are 
so,  it  is  the  roy^  prerogative  of  God  himself,  to  have  all  these  loose, 
uneven,  fickle  uncertainties  under  his  disposal. 

The  subject  therefore,  that  from  hence  we  are  naturally  carried 
to  the  consideration  of,  is  the  admirable  extent  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, in  managing  the  most  contingent  passages  of  human  affairs ; 
which  that  we  may  the  better  treat  of,  we  will  consider  the  result 
of  a  lot : — 

I.  In  reference  to  men.     II.  In  reference  to  God. 

k.  For  the  first  of  these,  if  we  consider  it  as  relating  to  men^  who 
suspend  the  decision  of  some  dubious  case  upon  it,  so  we  shall  find 
that  it  naturally  implies  in  it  these  two  things : —  ^ 

1.  Something  future.  2.  Something  contingent. 

From  which  two  qualifications  these  two  thmgs  also  follow : 
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I.  That  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  man's  knowledge.  2. 
That  it  is  equally  out  of  his  power. 

This  is  most  clear ;  for  otherwise,  why  are  men  in  such  cases 
doubtful  and  concerned,  what  the  issue  and  result  should  be  ?  for 
no  man  doubts  of  what  he  sees  and  knows ;  nor  is  solicitous  about 
the  event  of  that  which  he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  to  what 
event  he  pleases. 

The  right  of  man's  understanding  is  but  a  short,  diminutive, 
contracted  light,  and  looks  not  beyond  the  present;  he  knows 
nothij)g  future,  but  as  it  has  some  kind  of  presence  in  the  stable, 
constant  manner  of  operation  belonging  to  its  cause,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  know,  that  if  the  fire  ^gptinues  for  twenty  yean,  it 
will  certainly  bum  so  long;  and  that  there  will  be  summer, 
winter,  and  harvest  in  tieir  respective  seasons:  but  whether 
God  will  continue  the  Morld  till  to-morrow  or  no  we  cannot 
know  by  any  certain  argument,  either  from  the  nature  of  God  or  of 
the  world. 

But  when  we  look  upon  such  things  as  relate  to  their  immediate 
causes  with  a  perfect  indifference,  so  that  in  respect  of  them  they 
equally  may  or  may  not  be ;  human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best, 
but  conjecture  what  will  be.  And  in  some  things,  as  here  in  the 
casting  of  lots,  a  maiv  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  bring  the 
event  of  them  so  much  as  under  conjecture. 

The  choice  of  man's  will  is  indeed  uncertain,  because  in  many 
things  free;  but  yet  there  are  certain  habits  and  principles  in 
the  soul,  that  have  some  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it 
more  one  way  than  another ;  so  that,  upon  the  proposal  of  an 
agreeable  object,  it  may  rationally  be  conjeqtured,  that  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  thar^^to  refuse  it.  But 
when  lots  are  shuffled  together  in  a  lap,  urn,  or  pitcher,  or  a 
man  blindfold  casts  a  die,  what  reason  in  the  world  can  he  have 
to  presume  that  he  shall  draw  a  white  stone  rather  than  a  black,  or 
throw  an  ace  rather  than  a  sice?  Now,  if  these  things  are 
thus  out  of  the  compass  of  a  man's  knowledge,  it  will  unavoid- 
ably follow,  that  they  are  also  out  of  his  power.  For  no  man 
can  govern  or  command  that  which  he  cannot  possibly  know; 
since  to  dispose  of  a  thing,  implies  both  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing  to  be  disposed  of,  and  of  the  end  that  it  is  to  be  disposed 
of  to. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man's 
knowledge,  and  evades  his  power. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  same  in  respect  of  God  ;  and  so  we 
shall  find  that  it  falls  under, 

1.  A  certain  knowledge.     And,  2.  A  determining  providence 
1.  First  of  ay  then,  the   most  casual   event   of  things,  as  it 

stands  related  to  God,  is  comprehended  by  a  certain  knowledge. 

God,  by  reason  of  his  eternal,  infinite,  and  indivisible  nature,  is. 
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by  one  single  act  of  duration,  present  to  all  the  successive  portions 
of  time,  and  consequently  to  all  things  successively  existing  in 
them :  which  eternal,  indivisible  act  of  his  existence,  makes  all 
futures  actually  present  to  him ;  and  it  is  the  presentiality  of  the 
object  which  founds  the  unerring  certainty  of  his  knowledge. 
For  whatsoever  is  known,  is  some  way  or  other  present ;  and  that . 
which  is  present,  cannot  but  be  known  by  him  who  is  om-/ 
niscient. 

But  I  shall  not  insist  upon  these  speculations,  which  when 
they  are  most  refined  serve  only  to  show  how  impossible  it  is 
for  us  to  have  a  clear  and  explicit  notion  of  that  which  is  in- 
finitt.  Let  it  suffice  us  in  general  to  acknowledge  and  adore 
the  vast  compass  of  God's  omniscience,  that  it  is  a  light  shining 
into  every  dark  comer,  ripping  up  all  secrets,  and  steadfastly 
grasping  the  greatest  and  most  slippery  uncertainties.  As  when 
we  see  the  sun  shine  upon  a  river,  though  the  waves  of  it  move 
and  roll  this  way  and  that  way  by  the  wind ;  yet,  for  all  their 
unsettledness,.  the  sun  strikes  them  with  a  direct  and  certain 
beam.  Look  upon  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable 
nature,  accidental  in  their  production,  and  mutable  in  their  con- 
tinuance ;  yet  God's  prescience  of  them  is  as  certain  in  him,  as 
the  memory  of  them  is  or  can  be  in  us :  he  knows  which  way 
the  lot  and  the  die  shall  fall,  as  perfectly  as  if  they  were  already 
cast.  All  futurities  are  naked  before  that  all-seeing  eye,  the 
sight  of  which  is  no  more  hindered  by  distance  of  time,  than  the 
si^t  of  an  angel  can  be  determined  by  distance  of  place. 

2.  As  all  contingencies  are  comprehended  by  a  certain  divine 
knowledge,  so  they  are  governed  by  as  certain  and  steady  a  pro- 
vidence. There  is  no  wandering  out  of  the  reach  of  this,  no 
slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  omnipotence.  God's  hand  is  as  stead v 
as  his  eye :  and  certainly,  thus  to  reduce  contingency  to  methoci, 
instability  and  chance  itself  to  an  unfailing  rule  and  order,  argues 
such  a  mind  as  is  fit  to  govern  the  world ;  and  I  am  sure  nothing 
less  than  such  a  one  can. 

Now  Grod  may  be  said  to  bring  the  greatest  casualties  under  his 
providence  upon  a  twofold  account : 

(1.)  That  he  directs  them  to  a  certain  end.  (2.)  Oftentimes  to 
very  weighty  and  great  ends. 

(1.)  And  first  of  all  he  directs  them  to  a  certain  end.  Provi- 
dence never  shoots  at  rovers.  There  is  an  arrow  that  flies  by 
night,  as  well  as  by  day,  and  God  is  the  person  that  shoots  it, 
who  can  aim  then  as  well  as  in  the  day.  Things  are  not  left  to 
an  equilibrium,  to  hover  under  an  indiflference  whether  they  shall 
come  to  pass  or  not  come  to  pass ;  but  the  whole  train  of  events 
is  laid  beforehand,  and  all  proceed  by  the  rule  and  limit  of  an 
antecedent  degree:  for  otherwise,  who  could  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  and  govern  the  dependence  of  one  event  upon 
another,  if  that  event  happened  at  random,  and  was  not  cast  mto 
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a  certain  method  and  relation  to  some  foregoing  purpose  to  di- 
rect it  ? 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  short  and  weak  in  governing  is,  be- 
cause most  things  fall  out  to  them  accidentally,  and  come  not  into 
any  compliance  with  their  preconceired  ends,  but  they  are  forced 
to  comply  subsequently,  and  to  strijce  in  vnih  things  as  they  fall 
out,  by  postliminious  ailer-applications  of  them  to  their  purposes, 
or  by  framing  their  purposes  to  them. 

But  now  there  is  not  the  least  thing  that  fells  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  man,  but  is  directed  by  the  counsel  of  Gk)d;  ^^  Not  a  hair 
can  fall  from  our  head,  nor  a  sparrow  to  the  ground,  without  the 
will  of  our  heavenly  Father."  Such  k  universal  super^htendency 
has  the  eye  and  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  most  minute 
and  inconsiderable  things. 

Nay,  and  sinful  actions  too  are  overruled  to  a  certain  issue; 
even  that  horrid  villany  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  was 
not  a  thing  left  to  the  disposal  of  chance  and  uncertainty;  but 
in  Acts  ii.  23,  it  is  said,  of  him,  that  "he  was  delivered  to  the 
wicked  hands  of  his  murderers,  by  the  determinate  coimsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God :"  for  $urely  the  Son  of  God  could  not  die 
by  chance,  nor  the  greatest  thing  tiiat  ever  Came  to  pass  in  nature 
be  left  to  an  undeterminate  event..  Is  it  imaginable,  that  the 
great  means  of  the  world's  redemption  should  rest  only  in  the 
number  of  possibilities,  and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  oif  its  fatu- 
rition,  as  to  leave  the  event  in  an  ecjual  poise,  whether  ever  there 
should  be  such  a  thing  or  no  ?  Certainly  the  actions  and  proceed- 
ing of  wise  men  run  in  a  much  greater  closeness  and  coherence 
with  one  another,  than  thus  to  drive  at  a  casual  issue,  brought 
under  no  forecast  or  design.  The  pilot  must  intend  some  port 
before  he  steers  his  course,  or  he  had  as  good  leave  his  vessel  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  government  of  the  waves. 

Those  that  suspend  the  purposes  of  God  and  the  resolves  of 
an  eternal  mind  upon  the  actions  of  the  creature,  and  make  God 
first  wait  and  expect  what  the  creature  will  do,  and  then  frao^e 
his  decrees  and  counsels  accordingly,  forget  that  he  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  things,  and  discourse  most  unphilosophically,  absurdly, 
and  unsuitably  to  the  nature  of  an  infinite  being,  whose  influence 
in  every  motion  must  set  the  first  wheel  a  going.  He  must  still 
be  the  first  agent ;  and  what  he  does  he  must  will  and  intend  to  clo 
before  he  does  it;  and  what  he  wills*  and  intends  once,  he  willed 
and  intended  from  all  etemihr ;  it  being  grossly  contrary  to  the  very 
first  notions  we  have  of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  divine  nature, 
to  state  or  suppose  any  new  immanent  act  in  God. 

The  Stoics  indeed  ncld  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed  unalterable  course 
of  events ;  but  then  they  held  also,  that  they  fell  out  by  a  neces- 
sity emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  which 
God  himself  could  not  alter :  so  that  they  subjected  God  to  the 
fatal   chain   of  causes;  whereas  they  should   have  resolved  the 
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necessity  of  all  inferior  events  into  the  free  determination  of  God 
himself,  who  executes  necessarily  that  which  he  first  purposed 
freely. 

In  a  word,  if  we  allow  God  to  be  the  governor  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  but  grant,  that  he  orders  and  disposes  of  all  inferior 
events ;  and  if  we  allow  him  to  be  a  wise  and  a  rational  governor, 
he  cannot  but  direct  them  to  a  certain  end. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  he  directs  all  these  appearing  casualties 
not  only  to  certain,  but  aJso  to  very  great  ends.  He  that  created 
something  out  of  nothing,  surely  ban  raise  great  things  out  of 
small,  and  bring  all  the  scattered  and  disordered  passages  of 
aflairs  into  a  greatj  beautiful,  and  exact  frame.  Now  this  over- 
ruling, directing  power  of  God  may  be  considered, 

Firat,  In  reference  to  societies,  or  united  bodies  of  men.  Se- 
condly, In  reference  to  particular  persons. 

First.  And  first,  for  societies.  God  and  nature  do  not  prin- 
cipally concern  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  particulars,  but 
of  kinds  and  companies.  Accordingly,  we  must  allow  Providence 
to  be  more  intent  and  solicitous  about  nations  and  governments, 
than  about  any  private  interest  whatsoever:  upon  which  ac^jount 
it  must  needs  have  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  erection,  con- 
tinuance, and  dissolution  of  every  society.  Which  great  effects 
it  is  stiHnge  to  consider,  by  what  small,  inconsiderable  means 
they  are  oftentimes  brought  about,  and  those  so  wholly  unde- 
signed by  such  as  are  the  immediate  visible  actors  in  them. 
iSamples  of  this  we  have  both  in  holy  writ,  and  also  in  other 
stories. 

And  first,  for  those  of  the  former  sort.  Let  us  reflect  upon 
that  strange  and  unparalleled  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren; 
a  story  that  seems  to  be  made  up  of  nothing  else  but  chances  and 
little  contingencies,  all  directed  to  mighty  ends.  For  was  it  not 
■  a  mere  chance  that  his  father  Jacob  should  send  him  to  visit  his 
brethren,  just  at  that  time  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  to  pass  by 
^at  way,  and  so  his  unnatural  brethren  take  occasion  to  sell  him 
k)  them,  and  they  to  carry  him  into  Egypt?  and  then  that  he 
should  be  cast  into  prison,  and  thereby  brought  at  length  to  the 
knowledge  of  Pharaoh  in  that  unlikely  manner  that  he  was? 
Yet  by  a  joint  connection  of  every  one  of  these  casual  events, 
Providence  served  itself  in  the  preservation  of  a  kingdom  from 
famine,  and  of  the  church,  then  circumscribed  within  the  family 
of  Jacob.  Likewise  by  their  sojourning  in  Egypt,  he  made  way 
for  their  bondage  there;  and  their  bondage,  for  a  glorious  da? 
liverance  through  those  prodigious  manifestations  of  the  divine 
power,  in  the  several  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians.  It  . 
was  hugely  accidental,  that  Joash  king  of  Israel,  being  com- 
manded by  the  prophet  to  "strike  upon  the  p-ound,"  2  Kings 
xiii.,  should  strike  no  oflener  than  just  three  times;  and  yet  we 
find  there,  that  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  depended  upon  it,  and  that 
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his  victories  over  Syria  were  concluded  by  that  number.  It  was 
very  casual,  that  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  should  linger  so 
long,  as  to  be  forced  to  take  up  their  lodging  at  Gibeah,  as  we 
read  in  Judges  xix.,  and  yet  we  know  what  a  villany  was  occa- 
sioned by  it,  and  what  a  civil  war  that  drew  after  it,  almost  to  the 
destruction  of  a  whole  tribe. 

And  then  for  examples  out  of  other  histories,  to  hint  a  few  of 
them.  Perhaps  there  is  none  more  remarkable,  than  that  passage 
about  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  famed  expedition  against 
Darius.  When  in  his  march  towards  him,  chancing  to  bathe 
himself  in  the  river  Cydnus,  through  the  excessive  coldness  of 
those  waters,  he  fell  sick  near  unto  death  for  three  days ;  during 
which  short  space  the  Persian  army  had  advanced  itself  into  the 
strait  passages  of  Cilicia;  by  which  means  Alexander  with  his 
small  army  was  able  to  equal  them  under  those  disadvantages, 
and  to  fight  and  conquer  them.  Whereas,  had  not  this  stop  been 
given  him  by  that  accidental  sickness,  his  great  courage  and 
promptness  of  mind  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  carried  him 
directly  forward  to  the  enemy,  till  he  had  met  him  in  the  vast 
opeft  plains  of  Persia,  where  his  paucity  and  small  numbers 
would  have  been  contemptible,  and  the  Persian  multitudes  for- 
midable; and,  in  all  likelihood  of  reason,  victorious.  So  that 
this  one  little  accident  of  that  prince's  taking  a  fancy  to  bathe 
himself  at  that  time,  caused  the  interruption  of  his  march ;  and 
that  interruption  gave  occasion  to  that  great  victory  that  founded 
the  third  monarchy  of  the  world.  In  like  manner,  how  much  of 
casualty  was  there  in  the  preserv^ation  of  Romulus,  as  soon  as 
bom  exposed  by  his  uncle,  and  taken  up  and  nourished  by  a 
shepherd !  (for  the  story  of  the  she- wolf  is  a  fable.)  And  yet  in 
that  one  accident  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fourth  universal 
monarchy. 

How  doubtful  a  case  was  it,  whether  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  should  march  directly  to  Rome,  or  divert  into 
Campania!  Certain  it  is,  that  there  was  more  reason  for  the 
former;  and  he  was  a  person  that  had  sometimes  the  command 
of  reason  as  well  as  of  regiments;  yet  his  reason  deserted  his 
conduct  at  that  time ;  and  by  not  going  to  Rome,  he  gave  occa- 
sion to  those  recruits  of  the  Roman  strength,  that  prevailed  to 
the  conquest  of  his  country,  and  at  length  to  the  destruction  ot 
Carthage  itself,  one  of  the  most  puissant  cities  in  the  world. 

And  to  descend  to  occurrences  within  our  own  nation.  How 
many  strange  accidents  concurred  in  the  whole  business  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth's  divorce;  yet  we  see  Providence  directed  it 
and  tjiem  to  an  entire  change  of  the  affairs  and  state  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  And  surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater  chance  than 
Jhat  which  brought  to  light  the  powder  treason ;  when  Providence, 
SIS  it  were,  snatched  a  king  and  kingdom  out  of  the  very  jaws  of 
ileatfa,  only  by  the  mistake  of  a  word  in  the  direction  of  a  letter. 
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But  of  *all  cases,  in  which  little  casualties  produce  great  and 
strange  effects,  the  chief  is  in  war;  upon  "the  issues  of  which 
hangs  the  fortune  of  states  and  kingdoms. 

Caesar,  I  am  sure,  whose  great  sagacity  and  conduct  put  his 
success  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  chance  as  human  reason 
could  well  do ;  yet  upon  occasion  of  a  notable  experiment  that 
had  like  to  have  lost  him  his  whole  army  at  Dyrrachium,  tells  us 
the  power  of  it  in  the  third  book  of  his  Commentaries,  De  Bello 
Civili :  "  Forturut  qiue  plurimum  potest y  cum  in  alUs  rebus,  turn 
pracipue  in  bello  y  in  parvis  momenHs  magTua '  rerum  mutcUiones 
efficU^'*  Nay,  and  a  greater  than  Caesar,  even  the  Spirit  of  God 
himself,  in  Eccles.  ix.  11.  expressly  declares,  "that  the  battle  is 
not  always  to  the  strong.''  So  that,  upon  this  account,  every  war- 
rior may  ii^  some  sense  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  the . 
best  commanders  to  have  a  kind  of  lottery  for  their  work,  as 
amongst  us,  they  have  for  a  reward.  For  how  often  have  whole 
armies  been  routed  by  a  little  mistake,  or  a  sudden  fear  raised  in 
the  soldiers'  minds  upon  some  trivial  ground  or  occasion ! 

Sometimes  the  misunderstanding  of  a  word  has  scattered  and 
destroyed  those  who  have  been  even  in  possession  of  victory,  and 
wholly  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  A  spark  of  fire  or  an 
unexpected  gust  of  wind  may  ruin  a  navy.  And  sometimes 
a  false,  senseless  report  has  spread  so  far,  and  sunk  so  deep  into 
tiie  people's  minds,  as  to  cause  a  tumult,  and  that  tumult  a  re- 
bellion, and  that  rebellion  has  ended  in  the  subversion  of  a 
government. 

And  in  the  late  war  between  the  king  and  some  of  his  rebel 
subjects,  has  it  not  sometimes  been  at  an  even  cast,  i^hether  his 
army  should  march  this  way  or  that  way?  Whereas,  had  it  taken 
that  way  which  actually  it  did  not,  things  afterwards  so  fell  out, 
that  in  very  high  probability  of  reason,  it  musf  have  met  with  such 
success,  as  would  have  put  a  happy  issue  to  that  wretched 
war,  and  thereby  have  continued  the  crown  upon  tiiat  blessed 
pi^nce's  head,  and  his  head  upon  his  shoulders.  Upon  supposal 
of  which  event,  most  of  those  sad  and  strange  alterations  that 
have  since  happened  would  have  been  prevented,  the  ruin  of 
many  honest  men  hindered,  the  punishment  of  many  great  vil- 
lains hastened,  and  the  preferment  of  greater  spoiled. 

Man^  passages  happen  in  the  world,  much  like  that  little  cloud 
in  1  Kmgs  xViii.,  that  appeared  at  first  to  Elijah's  servant,  "no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand ;"  but  presently  after  grew  and  spread 
and  blackened  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  then  discharged 
itself  in  thunder,  and  rain,  and  a  mighty  tempest.  So  these 
accidents,  when  they  first  happen,  seem  but  small  and  contemp- 
tible ;  but  by  degrees  they  branch  out,  and  widen  themselves  into 
such  a  numerous  train  of  mischievous  consequences,  one  drawing 
after  it  another,  by  a  continued  depeftdence  and  multiplication,  that 
the  plague  becomes  victorious  and  universal,  and  personal  ^niscar- 
riage  detennines  in  a  national  calamity. 


V: 
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For  who,  that  should  view  the  small,  despicable  beginnings  of 
some  things  and  pensons  at  first,  could  imagine  or  prognosticate 
those  vast  and  stupendous  increases  of  fortune  that  hare  after- 
wards followed  them  ? 

Who,  that  had  looked  upon  Agathocles  first  handling  the  clay, 
and  making  pots  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  turning  robber, 
^  could  have  thought,  that  firom  such  a  condition  he  should  come  to 
be  king  of  Sicily  ? 

Who,  that  had  seen  Massaniello,  a  poor  fisherman,  with  his  red 
cap  and  his  angle,  could  have  reckoned  it  possible  to  see  such 
a  pitiful  thing,  within  a  week  after,  shining  in  his  cloth  of  gold, 
and  with  a  word  or  a  nod  absolutely  commanding  the  whole  city 
of  Naples  ?  ^ 

And  who,  that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt  beggariy  fellow  as 
Cromwell,  first  entering  the  parliament-house  with  a  threadbare 
txsn  cloak,  and  a  greasy  hat,  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid 
for),  could  have  suspected,  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  iie 
fibould  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banishment  of  another, 
ascend  the  throne,  be  invested  in  the  rojral  robes,  and  want 
liothing  of  the  state  of  a  king,  but  the  changing  of  his  hat  into  a 
crown? 

It  is,  as  it  were,  the  sport  of  the  Almighty,  thus  to  baffle 
and  confound  the  sons  of  men  by  such  events,  as  both  cross  the 
methods  of  their  actings,  and  surpass  the  measure  of  their  ex- 
pectations. For  according  to  both  these,  men  still  suppose  a 
gradual  natural  progress  of  things  ;  as,  that  from  great,  things 
and  persons  should  grow  greater,  till  at  length,  by  many  steps 
and  ascents,  they  come  to  be  at  the  greatest;  not  considering, 
that  when  Providence  designs  strange  and  mighty  changes,  it 
gives  men  wings  instead  of  legs ;  and  instead  of  climbing  lei- 
surely, makes  them  at  once  fly  to  the  top  and  height  of  greatness 
and  power;  so  that  the  world  about  them,  looking  up  to  those  il- 
lustnous  upstarts,  scarce  knows  who  or  whence  they  were,  nor  they 
themselves  where  they  are. 

It  were  infinite  to  insist  upon  particular  instances ;  histories  are 
full  of  them,  and  experience  seals  to  the  truth  of  history. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  to  what  great  purposes  God 
directs  these  little  casualties,  with  reference  to  particular  persons, 
and  those  either  public  or  private. 

1.  And  first  for  public  persons,  as  princes.  Was  it  not  a  mere 
accident,  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  met  with  ^oses  ?  Yet  it  was  a 
means  to  bring  him  up  in  the  Egyptian  court,  then  the  school 
of  all  arts  and  policy,  and  so  to  fit  him  for  that  great  and  ardu- 
ous employment  that  God  designed  him  to.  For  see  upon  what 
little  hinges  that  great  affair  turned  ;  for  had  either  the  child  been 
cast  out,  or  Pharaoh's  daughter  come  down  to  the  river  but  an 
hour  sooner  or  later,  or  had  that  little  vand  not  been  cast  by  the 
parent^    or   carried    by  the   water  into  that  very  place    where 
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it  was,  in  all  likelihood  the  child  muHt  Iiave  undergone  the  com- 
mon lot  o£  the  other  Hebrew  children,  and  been  either  starred 
or  drowned;  or,  however,  not  advanced  to  such  a  peculiar  height 
and  happiness  of  condition.  That  Octavius  Caesar  should  shift 
his  tent  (which  he  had  never  used  to  do  before)  just  that  very 
night  that  it  happened  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  a  mere 
casualty ;  yet, such  a  one  as  preserved  a  person  who  lived  to 
establish  a  total  alteration  of  government  in  the  imperial  city  of 
the  world. 

But  we  n6ed  not  go  far.  for  a.  prince  preserved  by  as  strange  a 
series  of  little  contingencies,  as  ever  were  managed  by  the  art  at 
Providence  to  so  great  a  purpose. 

There  was  but  a  hair's  breadth  between  him  ai^d  certaai 
destruction  for  the  space  of  many  dayis ;   for  had  the  rebel  fi>roaJ 

Ene  one  way,  rather  than  another;  or  come  but  a  little  sooner. to  *' 
}  biding  place,  or  but  mistrusted  something  which  they  passed 
.  -over  (all  which  things  might  v6ry  easily  have  happened),  we  had 
not  seen  tiiis  face  of  things  at  this  day ;  but  rebellion  had  been 
still  enthroned,  perjury  and  cruelty  had  reigned,  majesty  had 
been  proscribed,  religion  extinguished,  and  both  church  and  state 
thoroughly  reformed  and  ruined  with  confusions,  massacres,  and  a 
total  desolation. 

On  the  contrary,  when  Providence  designs  judgment  or  de- 
struction to  a  pnnce,  nobody  knows  by  what  little,  unusual, 
unregarded  means  the  fatal  blow  shall  reach  him.  If  Ahab  be 
designed  for  death,  though  a  soldier  in  the  enemy's  army  draws  a 
bow  at  a  venture  ;  yet  the  sure,  unerring  directions  of  Providence 
shall  carry  it  in  a  direct  course  to  his  heart,  and  there  lodge  the 
revenge  of  heaven. 

An  old  woman  shall  cast  down  a  stone  from  a  wall,  and  God 
shall  send  it  to  the  head  of  Abimelech,  and  so  sacrifice  $i  king  ih 
the  very  head  of  his  army. 

How  many  warnings  had  Julius  Csesar  of  the  fatal  ides  of 
March !  Whereupon  sometimes  he  resolved  not  to  go  to  the 
senate,  and  sometimes  again  he  would  go :  and  when  at  length  he 
did  go,  in  his  very  passage  thither,  one  put  into  his  hand  a  note 
of  the  whole  conspiracy  against  him,  together  with  all  the 
names  of  the  conspirators,  desiring  him  to  read  it  forthwith,  and 
to  remember  the  giver  of  it.  as.  long  as  he  lived.  But  continual 
salutes  and  addresses  entertaining  him  all  the  way,  kept  him 
from  saving  so  great  a  life  but  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  upon 
the  paper:  till  he  came  to  the  fatal  place  where  he  was  stabbed, 
and  died  with  the  very  means  of  preventing  death  in  his  hand. 

Henry  the  Second  of  France,  by  a  splinter  unhappily  thrust  into 
his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was  despatched  and  sent  out  of  the 
world,  by  a  sad,  but  very  accidental  death; 

In  a  word,  God  has  many  ways  to  reap  down  the  grandees  of 
the  earth;  an  arrow, ja  bullet,  a  tile,  a  stone  from  a  house,  is 
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enough  to  do  it ;  and  ty^iites  all  these  ways,  sometimes  when  he 
intends  to  bereave  the  wtMld/of  a  prince  or  an  illustrious  person^ 
he  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold,  self-opinioned  physician,  worse  than 
his  distemper;  who  shall  dose,  and  bleed,  and  kill  him  secundum 
artenij  and  make  a  shift  to  cure  him  into  his  grave. 

In  the  last  place,  we  will  consider  this  directing  influence  of  Grod, 
with  reference  to  private  persons ;  and  that,  as  touching  things  of 
nearest  concernment  to  them.     As, 

1.  Their  lives.  2.  Their  health.  3.  Their  reputation.  4.  Their 
friendships.  And,  5,  and  lastly,  their  employments  or  prefer- 
ments. 

And  first  for  men's  lives.     Though  these  are  things  for  which 
nature    knows  no  price  or  ransom ;  yet  I  appeal  to  universal 
experience,  whether  they  have   not,  in   many  men,  hung  often- 
times upon  a  very  slender  thread,  and  the  distance  between  them 
and  death  been  very  nice,  and  the  escape  wonderful.     There  hayc   ..-  .- 
been  some  who  upon  a  slight  and  perhaps  groundless  occasion^  '.  ^ 
have  gone  out  of  a  ship,  or  house,  and  the  ship  has  sunk,  and  the    ^  ^^  - 
house  has  fallen,  immediately  after  their  departure.  '  ' 

He  that,  in  a  great  wind,  suspecting  the  strength  of  his  house, 
betook  himself  to  his  orchard,  and  walking  there,  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  tree,  falling  through  the  fury  of  a  sudden  gust, 
wanted  but  the  advance  of  one  or  two  steps,  to  have  put  him  out 
of  the  way  of  that  mortal  blow. 

He  that  being  subject  to  an  apoplexy,  used  still  to  cany  his 
remedy  about  him ;  but,  upon  a  time,  shifting  his  clothes,  and 
not  taking  that  with  him,  chanced,  upon  that  very  day,  to  be  sur- 
prised with  a  fit,  and  to  die  in  it,  certainly  owed  his  death  to  a  , 
mere  accident,  to  a  little  inadvertency  and  failure  of  memory. 
But  not  to  recount  too  many  particulars :  may  not  every  soldier, 
that  comes  alive  out  of  the  battle,  pass  for  a  living  monument  of  a 
benign  chance,  and  a  happy  providence  ?  For  was  he  not  in  the 
nearest  neighborhood  to  death  ?  And  might  not  the  bullet,  that 
perhaps  razed  his  cheek,  have  as  easily  gone  into  his  head  ?  and 
the  sword  that  glanced  upon  his  arm,  with  a  little  diversion  have 
found  the  way  to  his  heart  ?  But  the  workings  of  Providence  are 
marvellous,  and  the  methods  secret  and  untraceable,  by  which  it 
disposes  of  the  lives  of  men. 

In  like  manner,  for  men's  health,  it  is  no  less  wonderful  to 
consider  to  what  strange  casualties  many  sick  persons  oftentimes 
owe  their  recovery.  Perhaps  an  unusual  draught  or  morsel,  or 
some  accidental  violence  of  motion,  has  removed  that  malady,  that 
for  many  years  has  baffled  the  skill  of  all  physicians.  So  that  in 
effect,  he  is  the  best  physician  that  has  the  best  luck ;  he  prescribes, 
but  it  is  chance  that  cures. 

That  person  that  (being  provoked  by  excessive  pain)  thrust  his 
dagger  into  his  body,  and  thereby,  instead  of  reaching  his 
viws^  opened  an  imposthume,  the  unknown  cause  of  all  his  pain, 
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.  and  so  stabbed  himself  into  perfect  h^th  and  ease,  surely  had 
CTeat  reason  to  acknowledge  chance  for  hn  chirurgeon,  and  Provi- 
dence for  the  guider  of  his  hand. 

And  then  also  for  men's  reputation ;  and  that  either  in  point  of 
wisdom  or  of  wit.  There  is  hardly  any  thing,  which  for  the 
most  part  falls  under  a  greater  chance.  If  a  man  succeeds  in  any 
attempt,  though  undertaken  with  never  so  much  folly  and  rashness, 
his  success  shall  vouch  him  a  politician,  and  good  luck  shall 
pass  for  deep  contrivance ;  for  give  any  one  fortune,  and  he  shall 
be  thought  a  wise  man,  in  spite  of  his  heart ;  nay,  and  of  his  head 
too.  On  the  contrary,  be  a  design  never  so  artificially  laid,  and 
spun  in  the  finest  thread  of  policy,  if  it  chances  to  be  defeated  by 
some  cross  accident,  the  man  is  then  run  down  by  a  universal 
vogue :  his  counsels  are  derided,  his  prudence  questioned,  and  his 
person  despised. 

Ahithophel  was  as  great  an  oracle,  and  gave  as  good  counsel 
^  to  Absalom,  as  ever  he  had  given  to  David ;  but  not  having  the 
good  luck  to  be  believed,* and  thereupon  losing  his  former  repute, 
he  thought  it  high  time  to  hang  himself.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
there  having  been  some,  who  for  several  years  have  been  fools  with 
tolerable  good  reputation,  and  never  discovered  themselves  to  be 
so,  till  at  length,  they  attempted  to  be  knaves  also,  but  wanted  art 
and  dexterity. 

And  as  the  repute  of  wisdom,  so  that  of  wit  also,  is  very 
casual.  Sometimes  a  lucky  saying,  or  a  pertinent  reply,  has 
procured  an  esteem  of  wit,  to  persons  otherwise  very  shallow, 
and  no  ways  accustomed  to  utter  such  things  by  any  standing 
abili^  of  mind  ;  so  that  if  such  a  one  should  have  the  ill  hap  at 
any  time  to  strike  a  man  dead  with  a  smart  saying,  it  ought,  in 
all  reason  and  conscience,  to  be  judged  but  a  chance-medley ; 
the  poor  man,  God  knows,  being  noways  guilty  of  any  design 
of  wit.  ^ 

Nay,  even  where  there  is  a  real  stock  of  wit,  yet  the  wittiest 
sayings  and  sentences  will  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
issues  of  chance,  and  nothing  else  but  so  many  lucky  hits  of  a 
roving  iancy. 

For  ccmsult  the  acutest  poets  and  speakers,  and  they  will  confess, 
that  their  quickest  and  most  admired  conceptions  were  such 
as  darted  into  their  minds  like  sudden  flashes  of  lightning,  they 
knew  not  how  nor  whence :  and  not  by.  any  certain  consequence 
or  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another,  as  it  is  in  matters  of 
ratiocmation. 

Moreover,  sometimes  a  man's  reputation  rises  or  falls,  as  his 
memonr  serves  him  in  a  performance;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  fickle,  slipperjr,  and  less  under  command,  than  this  faculty. 
So  that  many,  naving  used  their  utmost  diligence  to  secure  a 
faithful  retention  of  the  things  or  words  committed  to  it,  yet 
after  all  cannot  certainly  know  where  it  will  trip  and  fail  them. 
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Any  sudden  diversion  of  the  spirits,  or  the  justling  in  of  a  tran-. 
sicnt  thought,  is  able  to  de&ce  those  little  images  of  things ;  and 
so  breaking  die  train  that  v^ns  laid  in  the  mind,  to  leave  a  man  in 
the  lurch.  And  for  the  other  part  of  memory,  called  reminis- 
cence, which  is  the  retrieving  of  a  thing  at  present  forgot,  or 
but  confusedly  remembered,  by  setting  the  mind  to  hunt  over 
all  its  notions,  and  to  ransack  ^  every  little  cell  of  the  brain : 
while  it  is  thus  busied,  how  accidentally  oftentimes  does  the 
thing  sought  for  offer  itself  to  the  mind !  And  by  what  small, 
petit  hints  does  the  mind  catch  hold  of,  and  recover  a  vanishing 
notion ! 

In  short,  though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual  perfec- 
tions of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration  of  them  (which  alone  brin^ 
the  repute)  is  subject  to  a  thousand  hazards).  So  that  eveiy  wit 
runs  something  the  same  risk  with  the  astrologer,  who,  if  his  pre- 
dictions come  to  pass,  is  cried  up  to  the  stars,  from  whence  he  pre- 
tends to  draw  them ;  but  if  not,  the  astrologer  himself  grows  more 
out  of  date  than  his  almanack. 

And  then,  in  the  fourth  place,  for  the  friendships  or  enmities 
that  a  man  contracts  in  the  world  ;  than  which  surely  there  is 
nothing  that  has  a  more  direct  and  potent  influence  upon  the 
whole  course  of  a  man's  life,  whether  as  to  happiness  or  misery ; 
yet  chance  has  the  ruling  stroke  in  them  all. 

A  man  by  mere  peradventure  lights  into  company,  possibly,  is 
driven  into  a  house  by  a  shower  of  rain  for  present  ^elter,  and 
there  begins  an  acquaintance  with  a  person ;  which  acquaintance 
and  endearment  grows  and  continues,  even  when  relations  fail,  and 

Serhaps  proves  the  support  of  his  mind  and  of  his  fortunes  to  his 
ying  day. 
And  the  like  holds  in  enmities,  which  come  much  more  easily 
than  the  other.  A  w^ord  unadvisedly  spoken  on  the  one  side,  or 
misunderstood  on  the  other;  any  the  least  surmise  of  neglect; 
sometimes  a  bare  gesture ;  nay,  the  very  unsuitableness  of  one 
man's  aspect  to  another  man's  fancy,  has  raised  such  an  tfvenion 
to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  a  perfect  hatred  of  him;  and 
that  so  strong  and  so  tenacious,  that  ir  has  never  lefl  vexing  and 
troubling  him,  till,  perhaps  at  length  it  has  worried  him  to  his 
grave  ;  yea,  and  after  death  too,  has  pursued  him  in  his  sumYikiff 
shadow,  exercising  the  same  tyranny  upon  his  veiy  name  and 
memory. 

It  is  hard  to.  please  men  of  some  tempers,  who  indeed  hardly 
know  what  will  please  themselves ;  and  yet  if  a  man  does  not 
please  them,  which  is  ten  thousand  to  one  if  he  does,  if  they  can 
but  have  power  equal  to  their  malice  (as  sometimes  to  plague 
the  world,  God  lets  them  have),  such  a  one  must  expect  all  the 
mischief  that  power  and  spite,  lighting  upon  a  base  mind,^  can 
possibly  do  him. 

In  the  last  place :  as  for  men's  employments  and  preferments, 
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every  man  that  sets  forth  into  the  world  comes  into  a  great 
lottery,  and  draws  some  one  certain  profession  to  act,  and  liye 
by,  but  knows  not  the  fortune  that  will  attend  him  in  it. 

One  man  perhaps  proves  miserable  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
who  might  have  flourished  in  that  of  physic  or  divinity. 
Another  runs  his  head  against  the  pulpit,  who  might  have  been 
very  serviceable  to  his  country  at  the  plough.  And  a  third 
proves  a  very  dull  and  heavy  philosopher,  who  possibly  would 
have  made  a  eood  mechanic,  and  have  done  well  enough  at  the 
useful  philosophy  of  the  spade  or  the  anvil. 

Now  let  this  man  reflect  upon  the  time  when  all  these  several 
callings  and  professions  were  equally  off*ered  to  his  choice,  and 
consider  how  indifierent  it  was  once  for  him  to  have  fixed  upon 
any  one  of  them,  and  what  little  accidents  and  considerations 
cast  the  balance  of  his  choice  rather  one  way  than  the  other, 
and  he  will  find  how  easily  chance  may  throw  a  man  upon  a  pro- 
fession, which  all  his  diligence  cannot  make  him  fit  for. 

And  then  for  the  preferments  of  the  world,  he  that  would 
reckon  up  all  the  accidents  that  they  depend  upon,  may  as  well 
undertake  to  count  the  sands,  or  to  sum  up  infinity;  so  that 
greatness,  as  well  as  an  estate,  may,  upon  this  account,  be  pro- 
perly called  a  man's  fortune,  forasmuch  as  no  man  can  state 
cither  the  acquisition  or  preservation  of  it  upon  any  certain 
rules;  every  man,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  being  here  truly  an 
adventurer.  For  the  ways  by  which  it  is  obtained  are  various, 
and  frequently  contrary:  one  man,  by  sneaking  and  flatterine, 
(U>mes  to  riches  and  honour  (where  it  is  in  the  power  of  fools 
to  bestow  them);  upon  observation  whereof,  another  presently 
thinks  to  arrive  to  the  same  greatness  by  the  very  same  means ; 
but  striving  like  the  ass,  to  court  his  master,  just  as  the  spaniel 
had  done  before  him,  instead  of  being  stroked  and  made  much 
of,  he  is  only  rated  ofi*  and  cudgelled  for  all  his  courtship. 

The  source  of  men's  preferments  is  most  commonly  the  will, 
hqpioiir,  and  fancy  of  persons  in  power;  whereupon  when  a 
Iiriaoe  or  grandee  manifests  a  liking  to  such  a  thing,  such  an  art, 
or  such  a  pleasure,  men  generally  set  about  to  make  themselves 
ciinsidenble  for  such  things,  and  thereby,  through  his  favour,  to 
advance  themselves ;  and  at  length,  when  they  have  spent  their 
whole  time  in  them,  and  so  are  become  fit  for  nothing  else,  that 
prince  or  grandee  perhaps  dies,  and  another  succeeds  him,  ((uite 
of  a  different  disposition,  and  inclining  him  to  be  pleased  with 
quite  different  things ;  whereupon  these  men's  hopes,  studies, 
and  expectations,  are  wholly  at  an  end.  And  besides,  though  the 
grandee  whom  they  build  upon  should  not  die,  or  quit  the  stage, 
yet  the  same  person  does  not  always  like  the  same  things;  for 
age  may  alter  his  constitution,  humour,  or  appetite ;  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  affairs  may  put  him  upon  different  courses  and 
counsels  ;  every  one  of  which  incidents  wholly  alters  the  road  to 
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preferment.  So  that  those  who  travel  that  road  must  be,  like 
hi^waymen,  veiy  dexterous  in  shifting  the  way  upon  eveiy 
turn ;  and  ^et  their  very  doing  bo  sometimes  proves  the  means 
of  their  heme  found  out,  understood,  and  abhorred  ;  and  for  this 
very  cause,  that  they  who  are  ready  to  do  any  thing,  are  justly 
thought  fit  to  be  preferred  to  nothing. 

Caesar  Borgia  (base  son  to  pope  Alexander  VI.)  used  to  boast 
to  his  friend  Machiavel,  that  he  had  contrived  his  affairs  and 

g'eatness  into  such  a  posture  of  firmness,  that  whether  his  holv 
ther  lived  or  died,  they  could  not  but  be  secure.  If  he  lived, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  them  ;  and  if  he  died,  he  laid  his  in- 
terest so,  as  to  overrule  the  next  election  as  he  pleased.  But  all 
this  while,  the  politician  never  thought  or  considered  that  he 
might  in  the  mean  time  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness 
necessitate  his  removal  firom  the  court,  and  during  that  his  ab- 
sence, his  father  die,  and  so  his  interest  decay,  and  his  mortal 
enemy  be  chosen  to  the  papacy,  as  indeed  it  fell  out.  So  that  for 
all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all  his  fatness,  and 
forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean  condition  ;  as  it  is  pity  but  all 
such  politic  opiniators  should. 

Upon  much  the  like  account,  we  find  it  once  said  of  an  emi* 
nent  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  great  and  apparent  likelihood  to 
step  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  that  in  two  conclaves  he  went  in  pope, 
and  came  out  again  cardinal. 

So  much  has  chance  the  casting  voice  in  the  disposal  of  all  the 
great  things  of  the  world.  That  which  men  call  merit,  is  a  mere 
nothing ;  for  even  when  persons  of  the  greatest  worth  and  merit 
are  preferred,  it  is  not  their  merit  but  their  fortune  that  prefers 
them.  And  then,  for  that  other  so  much  admired  thing  called 
policy,  it  is  but  little  better;  for  when  men  have  busied  them- 
selves, and  beat  their  brains  never  so  much,'  the  whole  result  both 
of  their  counsels  and  their  fortunes  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  an 
accident.  And  therefore,  whosoever  that  man  was,  that  said,  that 
he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of  fortune  than  a  pound  of  wi^om, 
as  to  the  things  of  this  life,  spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of 
wisdom  and  great  experience. 

And  now  I  am  far  from  affirming,  that  I  have  recounted  aU, 
or  indeed  the  hundredth  part  of  those  casualities  of  human  life, 
that  may  display  the  fuU  compass  of  divine  providence;  but 
surely  I  have  reckoned  up  so  many  as  sufficiently  enforce  the 
necessity  of  our  reliance  upon  it,  and  that  in  opposition  to  two 
extremes  that  men  are  usually  apt  to  fall  into. 

1.  Too  much  confidence  and  presumption  in  a  prosperous 
estate.  David,  after  his  deliverance  from  Saul,  and  his  victories 
over  all  his  enemies  round  about  him,  in  Ps.  xxx.  7,  8,  confesses, 
that  thl^  his  prosperity  had  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  con- 
fidence, as  to  make  him  say,  ^^  that  he  should  never  be  moved  ; 
God  of  his  &vour  had  made  his  hill  so  strong :"  but  presendy  he 
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adds,  almost  in  the  very  same  breath,  ^'  Thou  didst  hide  thy  face, 
and  I  was  troubled.'^ 

The  sun  shines  in  his  full  briffhtnesa  but  the  veiy  moment 
before  he  passes  under  a  cloud.  Who  knows  what  a  day,  what 
an  hour,  nay,  what  a  minute  may  bring  forth  ?  He  who  builds 
upon  the  present,  builds  upon  the  narrow  compass  of  a  point ;  and 
where  the  foundation  is  so  narrow,  the  superstructure  cannot  be 
high  and  strong  too. 

Is  a  man  confident  of  his  present  health  and  strength  ?  Why, 
an  imwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  cold,  or  a  surfeit  taken  by  chance, 
may  shake  in  pieces  his  hardy  fiibiic,  and  (in  spite  of  all  his 
youth  and  vigour)  send  him,  in  the  rery  flower  of  his  years, 
pining  and  drooping,  to  his  long  home.  Nay,  he  cannot,  with 
any  assurance,  so  much  as  step  out  of  his  doors,  but,  unless  God 
commissions  his  protecting  angel  to  bear  him  up  in  his  hands, 
he  may  dash  his  foot  agamst  a  stone,  and  fall,  and  in  that  fall 
breathe  his  last. 

Or  is  a  man  confident  of  his  estate,  wealth,  and  power  ?  Why, 
let  him  read  of  those  strange,   unexpected   dissolutions  of  the 

£ftt  monarchies  and  governments  of  the  world :  govenmients 
t  once  made  such  a  noise,  and  looked  so  big  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  as  being  founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  and  the 
itrongest  force  ;  and  yet  by  some  slight  miscarriage  or  cross  acci- 
dent, which  let  in  ruin  and  desolation  upon  them  at  first  are  now 
80  utterly  extinct,  that  nothing  remains  of  them  but  a  name, 
nor  are  there  the  least  signs  and  traces  of  them  to  be  found,  but 
only  in  story.  When,  I  say,  he  shall  have  well  reflected  up<p 
all  this,  let  him  see  what  security  he  can  promise  himself  in  his 
own  little  personal  domestic  concerns,  which  at  the  best  have 
but  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  euard  and  defend  them,  whichy 
God  knows,  are  far  from  being  able  to  defend  themselves. 

No  man  can  rationally  account  himself  secure,  unless  he  could 
command  all  the  chances  of  the  world :  but  how  should  he  com* 
mand  them,  when  he  cannot  so  much  as  number  them  ?  Possi- 
bilities are  as  infinite  as  God's  power ;  and  whatsoever  may  come 
to  pass,  no  man  can  certainly  conclude  shall  not  come  to  pass. 

People  forget  how  little  it  is  that  they  know,  and  how  much 
less  it  IS  that  tney  can  do,  when  they  grow  confident  upon  any  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  There  is  no  one  enjoyment  that  a  man 
pleases  himself  in,  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  ten  thousand  acci- 
dents wholly  out  of  all  mortal  power  either  to  foresee  or  to  prevent. 
Reason  allows  none  to  be  confident,  but  Him  only  who  governs  the 
world,  who  knows  all  things,  and  can  do  all  thmgs,  and  therefore 
can  neither  be  surprised  nor  overpowered. 

2.  The  other  extreme,  which  these  considerations  should  arm  the 
heart  of  man  against,  is,  utter  despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of 
pressing  adversity. 

As  he  who  presumes  steps  into  the  throne  of  God ;  so  he  that 
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despairs  limits  an  infinite  power  to  a  finite  apprehension,  and 
measures  Proyidence  by  his  own  litde  contracted  model.  But 
the  contrivances  of  Heayen  are  as  much  aibore  our  politics,  as 
beyond  our  arithmetic. 

Of  those  many  millions  of  casualties  which  we  are  not  aware 
of,  there  is  hardly  one  but  Qod  can  make  an  instrument  of  our 
deliverance.  And  most  men,  who  are  at  length  delivered  firom 
any  great  distress  indeed,  find  that  they  are  so,  by  ways  that  they 
never  thought  of;   ways  above  or  beside  their  imagination. 

And  therefore  let  no  man,  who  owns  the  belief  of  a  providence, 
grow  desperate  or  forlorn  under  any  calami^  or  strait  whatsoever; 
but  compose  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts,  and  rest  his  amazed^irits 
upon  this  one  consideration,  that  he  knows  not  which  way  the  lot 
mayfaUy  or  what  may  happen  to  him ;  he  comprehends  not  those 
strange  unaccountable  methods  by  which  Providence  may  dispost 
of  him. 

In  a  word,  to  sum  up  all  the  foregoing  discourse :  simse  the 
interest  of  governments  and  nations,  of  prmces  and  private  per- 
^ns,  and  that,  both  as  to  life  and  health,  reputation  and  honour, 
friendships  and  enmities,  employments  and  preferments,  notwitb. 
standing  all  the  contrivance  and  power  that  human  nature  can 
exert  about  them,  remain  so  wholly  contingent,  as  to  us ;  surely  all 
the  reason  of  mankind  cannot  suggest  any  solid  ^pxmnd  of  satis* 
faction,  but  in  making  that  God  our  fiiend,  who  is  the  sole  and 
absolute  disposer  of  aJl  these  things :  and  in  carrying  a  conscience 
80  clear  towards  him,  as  may  encourage  us  with  confidence  to 
cast  ourselves  upon  him ;  and  in  all  casualties  still  to  promise 
ourselves  the  best  events  from  his  Providence,  to  whom  nothing  is 
casual ;  who  constantly  wills  the  truest  happiness  to  those  that  trust 
in  him,  imd  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  that  blessed 
will. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  IX. 

THE   WISDOM   OF   THIS   WORLD. 
[Preached  at  Westminiter  Abbey,  April  30,  1676.] 

1   COK.   III.    19. 

For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God 

**  The  wisdom  of  the  world,'*  so  called  by  an  Hebraism,  fipe- 
quent  in  the  writings  of  this  apostle,  for  "  worldly  wisdom,"  is 
taken  in  scripture  in  a  double  sense. 

1.  For  that  sort  of  wisdom  that  consists  in  speculation,  called, 
bofli  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  professors  of  it,  philosophy ;  the  great 
idol  of  the  learned  part  of  the  heathen  world,  and  which  divided 
it  into  so  many  sects  and  denominations,  as  Stoics,  Peripatetics, 
S^cureans,  and  the  like ;  it  was  professed  and  owned  by  them 
for  die  grand  rule  of  life,  and  certam  guide  to  man's  chief  happi- 
ness. Sut  for  its  utter  insufficiency  to  make  good  so  high  an 
undertaking,  we  find  it  termed  by  the  same  apostle.  Col.  ii.  8, 
*^  vain  philosophy,"  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20, "  science  falsely  so  called  ;'* 
and  a  full  account  of  its  uselessness  we  have  in  this,  1  Cor.  i.  21, 
where  the  apostle  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  that  the  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."  Such  a  worfliy  kind  of  wisdom  is  it, 
only  making  men  accurately  and  laboriously  ignorant  of  what 
they  were  most  concerned  to  know. 

2.  The  "  wisdom  of  this  world  "  is  sometimes  taken  in  scripture 
for  such  a  wisdom  as  lies  in  practice,  and  goes  commonly  by  (he 
name  of  policy ;  and  consists  in  a  certain  dexterity  or  art  of 
mana^g  business  for  a  man's  secular  advantage :  and  so  being 
indeed  that  ruling  engine  that  governs  the  wond,  it  both  claims 
and  finds  as  great  a  preeminence  above  all  other  kinds  of  know* 
ledge,  as  government  is  above  contemplation,  or  the  leading  of 
an  army  wove  the  making  of  syllogisms,  or  managing  the  little 
issues  of  a  dispute. 

And  so  much  is  the  very  name  and  reputation  of  it  afiected 
and  valued  by  most  men,  that  they  can  much  rather  brook  their 
being  reputed  knaves,  than  for  their  honesty  be  accounted  fools, 
as  they  easily  may :  Imave,  in  the  meantime,  passing  for  a  name 
of  credit,  where  it  is  only  another  word  for  politician. 

Now  this  is  is  the  wisdom  here  intended  in  the  text ;  namely, 
that  practical  cunning  that  shows  itself  in  political  matters,  and  has 
in  it  really  the  mystery  of  a  trade  or  craft.  So  that  in  this 
latter  part  of  ver.  19,  God  is  said  to  "  take  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness." 

Vol.  I.— 18  m  2 
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In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  trick  or  sleight,  got  not  by  study,  but 
converse :  learned  not  from  books,  but  men ;  and  those  also,  for 
the  most  part,  the  very  worst  of  men  of  all  sorts,  ways,  and  pro- 
fessions. So  that  if  it  be  in  truth  such  a  precious  jewel  as  the 
world  takes  it  for,  yet  as  precious  as  it  is,  we  see  that  they  are 
forced  to  rake  it  out  of  dunghills ;  and  accordingly,  the  apostle 

fives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract,  branding  it  with  the  most 
egrading  and  ignominious  imputation  of  foolishness.  Which 
character  running  so  cross  to  the  general  sense  and  vogue  of 
mankind  concemmg  it,  who  are  stiO  admiring,  and  even  Coring 
it,  as  the  mistress  and  queen  regent  of  all  other  arts  whatsoever, 
our  business,  in  the  following  discourse,  shall  be  to  inquire  into 
the  reason  of  the  84)0stle's  passing  so  severe  a  remark  upon  it : 
and  here,  indeed,  since  we  must  allow  it  for  an  art,  and  since 
every  art  is  properly  an  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules  and 
maxims,  by  which  a  man  is  governed  and  directed  in  his  actions, 
the  prosecution  of  the  words  will  most  naturally  lie  in  these  two 
things: 

I.  To  show  what  are  those  rules  or  principles  of  action  upoa 
which  the  policy  or  wisdom  here  condemned  by  the  apostle  ootB 
proceed. 

U.  To  show  and  demonstrate  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  them  in 
relation  to  Grod,  in  whose  account  they  receive  a  very  different  esti- 
mate, from  what  they  have  in  the  world's. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these ;  I  shall  set  down  four  several  rules 
or  principles,  which  thai  policy  or  wisdom^  which  carries  so  great  a 
vogue  and  value  in  the  worlds  governs  its  actions  by. 

1.  The  first  is.  That  a  man  must  maintain  a  constant  continued 
course  of  dissimulation  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour. 
Where  yet,  we  must  observe,  that  dissimulation  admits  of  a 
twofold  acceptation:  (1.)  It  may  be  taken  for  a  bare  concealment 
of  one's  mind ;  in  which  sense  we  commonly  say,  that  it  is  pru- 
dence to  dissemble  injuries:  that  is,  not  always  to  declare  our 
resentments  of  them ;  and  this  must  be  allowed  not  only  lawful, 
but,  in  most  of  the  afiairs  of  human  life,  absolutely  necessary : 
for  certainly  it  can  be  no  man's  duty  to  write  his  heart  upon  his 
forehead,  and  to  give  all  the  inquisitive  and  malicious  world 
round  about  him  a  survey  of  those  thoughts,  which  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God  only  to  know,  and  his  own  great  interest  to  con- 
ceal. Nature  gives  every  one  a  right  to  defend  himself,  and 
silence  surely  is  a  very  innocent  defence. 

(2.)  Dissimulation  is  taken  for  a  man's  positive  professing 
himself  to  be  what  indeed  he  is  not,  and  what  he  resolves  not  to 
be ;  and  consqeuently  it  employs  all  the  art  and  industry  imagi- 
nable, to  make  good  the  disguise ;  and  by  false  appearances  to , 
render  its  designs  the  less  visible,  that  so  they  may  prove  the 
more  effectual ;   and  this  is  the  dissimulation  here  meant,  which 
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IS  the  very  groundwork  of  all  worldly  policy.  The  superstruc- 
ture of  which  being  folly,  it  is  but  reason  that  the  foundation  of 
it  should  be  &lsity. 

In  the  language  of  the  scripture  it  is  "  damnable  hypocrisy  ;'* 
but  of  those  who  neither  believe  scripture  nor  damnation,  it  is 
voted  wisdom ;  nay,  the  very  primum  mobile^  or  great  wheel," 
upon  which  all  the  various  arts  of  policy  move  and  turn  ;  the  soul 
or  spirit,  which,  as  it  were,  animates  and  runs  through  all  the 
particular  designs  and  contrivances,  by  which  the  great  masters 
of  this  mystenous  wisdom  turn  about  Ae  world.  So  that  he 
who  hates  his  neighbour  mortally,  and  wisely  too,  must  profess 
alt  the  deamess  and  friendship,  all  the  readiness  to  serve  Aim,  as 
the  phrase  now  is,  that  words  and  superficial  actions  can  express. 

When  he  purposes  one  thing,  he  must  swear,  and  lie,  and  damn 
himself  with  ten  thousand  protestations,  that  he  designs  the  clean 
contrary.  If  he  really  int^ds  to  ruin  and  murder  his  prince,  as 
Cromwell,  an  experienced  artist  in  that  perfidious  and  bloody 
faculty,  once  did ;  he  must  weep,  and  call  upon  God,  use  all  the 
oaths  and  imprecations,  all  the  sanctified  perjuries,  to  persuade 
him  that  he  resolves  nodiing  but  his  safety,  honour,  and  establish* 
ment,  as  the  same  grand  exemplar  of  hypocrisy  did  before. 

If  such  persons  project  the  ruin  of  church  and  state,  Aey 
must  appeal  to  Grod  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  that  they  are  ready 
tx)  sacrifice  their  dearest  blood  for  the  peace  of  the  one,  and  the 
purity  of  the  other. 

And  now,  if  men  will  be  prevailed  upon  so  far  as  to  renounce 
the  sure  and  impartial  judgments  of  sense  and  experience,  and  to 
believe  that  black  is  white,  provided  there  be  somebody  to  swear 
that  it  is  so;  they  shall  not  want  arguments  of  this  sort,  good 
store,  to  convince  them :  there  being  knights  of  the  post,  and 
holy  cheats  enough  in  the  world,  to  swear  the  truth  of  the 
broadest  contradictions,  and  the  highest  impossibilities,  where 
interest  and  pious  firauds  shall  give  them  an  extraordinary  call 
to  it.  .  X 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  piece  of  weakness  and  unfitness 
for  business,  forsooth,  for  a  man  to  be  so  clear  and  open,  as  really 
^  to  think,  not  only  what  he  says,  but  what  he  swears ;  and  when 
^  he  makes  any  promise,  to  have  the  least  intent  of  performing  it, 
but  when  Us  interest  serves  instead  of  veracity,  and  engages 
him  rather  to  be  true  to  another,  than  false  to  himself.  He 
only  now-a-days  speaks  like  an  oracle,  who  speaks  tricks  and 
ambiguities.  Nothing  is  thought  beautiful  that  is  not  painted ; 
so  that,  what  between  French  fashions  and  Italian  dissimula- 
tions, the  old  generous  English  spirit,  which  heretofore  made 
this  nation  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  round  about  it, 
seems  utterly  lost,  and  extinct;  and  we  are  degenerated  into  a 
mean,  sharking,  fallacious,  undermining  way  of  converse ;  there 
being  a  snare  and  a  trepan  almost  in  every  word  we  hear,  and 
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eveiy  action  >?e  see.  Men  speak  of  designs  of  mischief,  and 
therefore  they  speak  in  the  dark.  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  the 
true  inward  judgment  of  all  our  politic  sages,  that  speech  was 
given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men,  whereby  to  communicate  their 
mind ;  but  to  wise  men,  whereby  to  conceal  it. 

2.  The  second  rule  or  principle  upon  which  this  policy,  or 
wisdom  of  the  world,  does  proceed,  is.  That  conscience  and  religion 
ought  to  lay  no  restraint  upon  men  at  all,  when  it  lies  opposite 
to  the  prosecution  of  their  interest. 

The  ereat  patron  and  caryphteus  of  this  tribe,  Nicolas  Machf- 
avel,  laid  down  this  for  a  master  rule  in  his  political  scheme,  l%tt 
the  show  of  religion  was  helpful  to  the  politician,  but  the  reality 
of  it  hurtful  and  pernicious.  Accordingly,  having  shown  how  the 
former  part  of  this  maxim  has  been  followed  by  these  men  in 
that  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  dissimulation  already 
spoken  to  by  us ;  we  come  now  to  show  further,  that  they  can- 
not with  more  art  dissemble  the  appearance  of  religion,  than  they 
can  with  ease  lay  aside  the  substance. 

The  politician,  whose  very  essence  lies  in  this,  that  he  be  a 
person  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  he  apprehends  for  his  advan* 
tage,  must  nrst  of  all  be  sure  to  put  himself  into  a  state  of  liberty, 
as  free  and  large  as  his  princit)les ;  and  so  to  provide  elbow-room 
enough  for  his  conscience  to  lay  about,  and  have  its  full  play  in. 
And  for  that  purpose,  he  must  resolve  to  shake  off  all  inward 
awe  of  religion,  and  by  no  means  to  suffer  the  liberty  of  his 
conscience  to  be  enslaved,  and  brought  under  the  bondage  of 
observing  oaths,  or  the  narrowness  of  men's  opinions,  about 
turpe  et  honestum,  which  ought  to  vanish  when  they  stand  in 
competition  with  any  solid,  real  good  ;  that  is,  in  their  judgment, 
such  as  concerns  eating,  or  drinking,  or  taking  money. 

Upon  which  account,  these  children  of  darkness  seem  excel- 
lently well  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  those  "  children  of  light," 
the  great  illuminati  of  the  late  times,  who  professedly  laid  down 
this  as  the  basis  of  all  their  proceedings :  that  whatsoever  they 
said  or  did  for  the  present,  under  such  a  measure  of  light,  should 
oblige  them  no  longer,  when  a  greater  measure  of  light  should 
give  them  other  discoveries. 

And  this  principle  they  professed  was  of  great  use  to  them : 
as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  if  it  fell  into  sidlful  hands  ?  For 
since  this  light  was  to  rest  within  them,  and  the  judgment  of  it 
to  remain  wholly  in  themselves,  they  might  safely  and  uncon- 
trollably pretend  it  greater  or  less,  as  their  occasions  should 
enlighten  them. 

If  a  man  have  a  prospect  of  a  fair  estate,  and  sees  a  way  open 
to  it,  but  it  must  be  through  firaud,  violence,  and  oppression  ;  if 
he  sees  large  preferments  tendered  him,  but  conditionally  upon 
his  doing  base  and  wicked  offices ;  if  he  sees  he  may  crush  his 
enemy,  but  that  it  must  be  by  slandering,  belying,  and  giving 
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Urn  a  seeret  blow ;  and  conscience  shall  here,  according  to  its 
office,  interoose,  and  protest  the  illegality  and  injustice  o(  such 
actions,  andf  the  damnation  that  is  expressly  threatened  to  them 
by  the  word  of  God :  the  thorough-paced  politician  must  pre* 
sently  laugh  at  the  squeamishness  of  his  conscience,  and  read  it 
another  lecture,  and  tell  it,  that  just  and  unjust  are  but  names 
grounded  only  upon  opinion,  and  authorized  by  custom,  by 
which  the  wise  and  the  knowing  part  of  the  world  serve  them- 
selves upon  die  ignorant  and  easy;  and  that,  whatsoever  fond 
priests  may  talk,  mere  is  no  devil  like  an  enemy  in  power,  no 
qmanation  like  being  poor,  and  no  hell  like  an  empty  purse; 
and,  therefore,  that  those  courses  by  which  a  man  comes  to  rid 
himself  of  these  plagues,  are  ipso  facto  prudent,  and  consequently 
pious :  the  former  being,  with  such  wise  men,  the  only  measure 
of  the  latter.  And  the  truth  is,  the  late  times  of  confusion,  in 
which  the  heists  and  refinements  of  religion  were  professed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  practice  of  the  most  execrable  villanies 
that  were  ever  acted  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  weakness  of  our 
church  discipline  since  its  restoration,  whereby  it  has  been 
acarcdy  able  to  get  any  hold  on  men's  consciences,  and  much 
leas  able  to  keep  it ;  and  the  great  prevalence  of  that  atheistical 
doctrine  of  the  Leviathan,  and  the  unhappy  propagation  of 
Era^danism ;  these  things,  I  say,  with  some  others,  have  been 
the  sad  and  &tal  causes  that  have  loosed  the  bands  of  conscience, 
and  eaten  out  the  very  heart  and  sense  of  Christianity  amongst 
us,  to  that  degree,  that  there  is  now  scarce  any  religious  tie  or 
restraint  upon  persons,  but  merely  from  those  faint  remainders 
of  natural  conscience,  which  Grod  will  be  sure  to  keep  alive  upon 
the  hearts  of  men,  as  long  as  they  are  men,  for  the  great  ends  of 
bis  own  providence,  whether  they  will  or  no.  So  that,  were  it 
not  for  this  sole  obstacle,  religion  is  not  now  so  much  in  danger 
of  being  divided  and  torn  piecemeal  by  sects  and  factions,  as  of 
beinff  at  once  devoured  by  atheism.  Which  being  so,  let  none 
wonder  that  irreligion  is  accounted  policy,  when  it  is  grown 
even  to  a  &shion ;  and  passes  for  wit  with  some,  as  well  as  for 
wisdom  with  others.  For  certain  it  is,  that  advantage  now  sits 
in  the  room  of  eoncience,  and  steers  all ;  and  no  man  is  esteemed 
any  ways  considerable  for  policy,  who  wears  religion  otherwise 
than  as  a  cloak ;  that  is,  as  such  a  garment  as  may  both  cover 
and  keep  him  warm,  and  yet  hang  loose  upon  him  too. 

3.  The  third  rule  or  principle,  upon  which  this  policy  or  wis- 
dom of  the  world  proceeds  is,  that  a  man  ought  to  make  himself, 
and  not  the  pubhc,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  end  of  all  his 
actions.  He  is  to  be  his  own  centre  and  circumference  too : 
that  is,  to  draw  all  things  to  himself,  and  to  extend  nothing  be- 
yond himself:  he  is  to  make  the  greater  world  serve  the  less; 
and  not  only,  not  to  love  his  nei^bour  as  himself,  but  indeed  to 
account  none  for  his  neighbour  but  himseUL 
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And,  therefore,  to  die  or  suffer  for  his  country,  is  not  only 
exploded  by '  him  at  a  great  paradox  in  politics,  and  fitter  for 
poets  to  sing  of  than  for  wise  men  to  practise  ;  but  also  to  make 
himself  so  much  as  one  penny  the  poorer,  or  to  forbear  one  base 
gain,  to  serre  his  prince,  to  secure  a  whole  nation,  or  to  credit  a 
church,  is  judged  by  him  a  great  want  of  experience,  and  a  piece 
of  romantic  melancholy  unbecoming  a  politician,  who  is  still  to 
look  upon  himself  as  his  prince,  his  country,  his  church ;  nay, 
and  his  God  too. 

The  general  interest  of  the  nation  is  nothing  to  him,  but  only 
that  portion  of  it  that  he  either  does  or  would  possess.  It  bnot 
the  rain  that  waters  the  whole  earth,  but  that  which  Mia  into 
his  own  cistern  that  must  relieve  him :  not  the  common,  but  the 
enclosure,  that  must  make  him  rich. 

Let  the  public  sink  or  swim,  so  long  as  he  can  hold  up  his 
head  above  water :  let  the  ship  be  cast  away,  if  he  may  but  have 
the  benefit  of  the  wreck :  let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his 
avarice,  if  by  the  same  avarice  he  can  scrape  together  so  much 
as  to  make  his  peace,  and  maintain  him  as  well  under  another : 
let  foreigners  invade  and  spoil  the  land,  so  long  as  he  has  a  goqd 
estate  in  bank  elsewhere.  Peradventure,  for  all  this,  men  mav 
curse  him  as  a  covetous  wretch,  a  traitor,  and  villain :  but  such 
words  are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  splendid  declaimings  of 
novices  and  men  of  heat,  who,  while  they  rail  at  his  person,  per- 
haps envy  his  misfortune :  or  possibly  of  losers  and  malcontents, 
whose  portion  and  inheritance  is  a  fireedom  to  speak.  But  a 
politician  must  be  above  words.  Wealth,  he  knows,  answers  all ; 
and  if  it  brings  a  storm  upon  him,  will  provide  him  also  a  coat 
to  weather  it  out. 

That  such  thoughts  and  principles  as  these  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  most  men's  actions ;  at  the  bottom,  do  I  say  ?  nay,  sit  at  the* 
top,  and  visibly  hold  the  helm  in  the  management  of  the  weigh- 
tiest affairs  of  most  nations,  we  need  not  much  history,  nor  cu- 
riosity of  observation,  to  convince  us  ;  for  though  there  have  not 
been  wanting  such  heretofore,  as  have  practised  these  unworthv 
arts  (forasmuch  as  there  have  been  villains  in  all  places  and  aU 
ages),  yet  now-a-days  they  are  owned  above  board  :  and  whereas 
men  formerly  had  them  in  design,  amongst  us  they  are  openly 
vouched,  argued,  and  asserted  in  common  discourse. 

But  this,  I  confess,  being  a  new,  unexemplified  kind  of  policy, 
scarce  comes  up  to  that  which  the  apostle  here  condemns  for  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  world,"  but  must  pass  rather  for  the  wisdom  of 
this  particular  age,  which,  as  in  most  other  things  it  stands  alone, 
scorning  the  examples  of  all  former  ^ages ;  so  it  has  a  way  of 
policy  and  wisdom  also  peculiar  to  itself. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  principle,  that  I  shall  mention,  upon 
which  this  wisdom  of  the  world  proceeds,  is  this : 

That  in  showing  kindness,  or  doing  favours,  no  respect  at  all  is 
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to  be' had  to  friendsliip,  gratitude,  or  a  sense  of  honour ;  but  that 
such  favours  are  to  be  done  only  to  the  rich  or  potent,  from 
whom  a  man  may  receive  a  further  advantage,  or  to  his  enemies, 
from  whom  he  may  otherwise  fear  a  mischief. 

I  have  here  mentioned  gratitude,  and  sense  of  honour,  being, 
as  I  may  so  speak,  a  man's  civil  conscience,  prompting  him  to 
many  things,  upon  the  accounts  of  common  decency,  which  reli- 
^on  would  otherwise  bind  him  to,  upon  the  score  of  duty.  And 
It  is  sometimes  found,  that  some,  who  have  little  or  no  reverence 
for  religion,  have  yet  those  innate  seeds  and  sparks  of  generosity,  as 
make  them  scorn  to  do  such  things  as  would  render  them  meaii  in 
the  opinion  of  sober  and  worthy  men ;  and  with  such  persons, 
shame  is  instead  of  piety,  to  restrain  them  from  many  base  and  de- 
generate practices. 

But  now  our  politician  having  bafBed  his  ^ater  conscience, 
must  not  be  nonplussed  with  inferior  obli^tions;  and  having 
leaped  over  such  mountains,  at  len^h  poorfy  lie  down  before  a 
mole-hill ;  but  he  must  add  perfection  to  perfection  ;  and  being 
past  grace,  endeavour,  if  need  be,  to  be  past  shame  too ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  looks  upon  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sense  of  honour, 
as  terms  of  art  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  weak,  imdesigning 
minds :  for  an  enemy's  money,  he  thinks,  may  be  made  as  gooa 
a  friend  as  any;  and  gratitude  looks  backward,  but  policy  for- 
ward :  and  for  sense  of  honour,  if  it  impoverisheth  a  man,  it  is 
in  his  esteem,  neither  honour  nor  sense. 

Whence  it  is,  that  now-a-days,  only  rich  men  or  enemies  are 
accounted  the  rational  objects  of  bene&ction.  For  to  be  kind  to 
the  former  is  traffic  ;  and  in  these  times  men  present,  just  as  they 
soil  their  ground,  not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  that  they  expect  a 
crop ;  and  for  the  latter,  the  politician  well  approves  of  the  In- 
dian's reli^on,  in  worshipping  the  devil,  that  he  may  do  him  no 
hurt,  how  much  soever  he  hates  him,  and  is  hated  by  him. 

But  if  a  poor,  old,  decayed  friend  or  relation,  whose  purse, 
whose  house  and  heart  had  been  formerly  free  and  open  to  such  a 
one,  shall  at  length  upon  change  of  fortune  come  to  him  with 
hunger  and  rags,  pleading  his  past  services  and  his  present  wants, 
and  so  crave  some  relief  of  one,  for  the  merit  and  memory  of  the 
other;  the  politician,  who  imitates  the  serpent's  wisdom,  must 
turn  his  deaf  ear  too  to  all  the  insignificant  charms  of  gratitude 
and  honour,  in  behalf  of  such  a  bankrupt,  undone  friend,  who 
having  been  already  used,  and  now  squeezed  dry,  is  only  fit  to 
be  cast  aside.  He  must  abhor  gratitude  as  a  worse  kind  of 
witchcraft,  which  only  serves  to  conjure  up  the  pale,  mea^e, 
ghosts  of  dead,  forgotten  kindnesses,  to  haunt  and  trouble  him ; 
still  respecting  what  is  past ;  whereas  such  wise  men  as  himself, 
in  such  cases,  account  all  that  is  past,  to  be  also  gone ;  and  know, 
ttiat  there  can  be  no  gain  in  refimding,  nor  any  profit  in  paying 
debts.      The  sole  measure  of  all   his  courtesies  is,  what  return 
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they  will  make  him,  and  what  rerenue  they  will  bring  him  in. 
His  expectations  govern  his  charity.  And  we  must  not  vouch 
any  man  for  an  exact  master  in  the  rules  of  our  modem  policy, 
but  such  a  one  as  hath  brouriit  himself  so  far  to  hate  and  de- 
spise the  absurdity  of  being  kind  upon  free,  cost,  as  to  use  a  known 
expression,  not  so  much  as  to  tell  a  friend  what  it  is  o'clock  for 
nothing. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general  head  proposed  firom 
the  text,  and  shown  some  of  those  rules,  principles,  and  maxims, 
that  this  wisdom  of  the  world  acts  by  :  I  say,  some  of  them,  for  I 
neither  pretend  nor  desire  to  know  them  all. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  other  general  head,  which  is  to  show  ih§ 
folly  and  absurdity  of  these  principles  in  relation  to  God,  In  order 
to  which,  we  must  observe,  that  foolishness,  being  properly  a  man's 
deviation  from  right  reason  in  point  of  practice,  must  needs  consist 
in  one  of  these  two  things : 

1.  In  his  pitching  upon  such  an  end  as  is  unsuitable  to  his  con- 
dition :  or,  2.  In  ms  pitching  upon  means  unsuitable  to  the  com- 
passing of  his  end. 

There  is  folly  enough  in  either  of  these ;  and  my  business  shall 
be  to  show,  that  such  as  act  by  the  forementioned  rules  of  worldljr 
wisdom,  are  eminently  foolish  upon  both  accounts. 

1.  And  first,  for  that  sort  of  foolishness  imputable  to  them; 
namely,  that  a  man,  by  following  such  principles,  pitches  upon  that 
for  his  end,  which  no  way  suits  his  condition. 

Certain  it  is,  and  indeed  self-evident,  that  the  ^^  wisdom  of  this 
world"  looks  no  fiaurther  than  this  world.  All  its  designs  and 
efficacy  terminate  on  this  side  heaven ;  nor  does  policy  so  much 
ai9  pretend  to  any  more  than  to  be  the  great  art  of  raising  a  man 
to  the  plenties,  glories,  and  grandeurs  of  the  world.  And  if  it  ar- 
rives so  fieur  as  to  make  a  man  rich,  potent,  and  honourable,  it  has 
its  end,  and  has  done  its  utmost.  But  now,  that  a  man  cannot 
rationally  make  these  things  his  end,  will  appear  from  these  two 
considerations : 

(1.)  That  they  reach  not  the  measure  of  his  duration  or  being; 
the  perpetuity  of  which  surviving  this  mortal  state,  and  shooting 
forth  into  the  endless  eternities  of  another  world,  must  needs 
render  a  man  infinitely  miserable  and  forlorn,  if  he  has  no  other 
comforts  but  what  he  must  leave  behind  him  in  this.  For  nothing 
can  make  a  man  happy,  but  that  which  shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts. 
And  all  these  enjoyments  are  much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul 
to  stretch  itself  upon,  which  shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when 

Erofit,  pleasure,  and  honour,  but  when  time  itself  shall  cease,  and 
e  no  more. 

Fo  man  can  transport  his  large  retinue,  his  sumptuous  &re,  and 
his.  rich  furniture,  into  another  world.  Nothing  of  all  these 
things  can  continue  with  him  then,  but  the  memory  of  them. 
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And  surely,  the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich 
or  great,  cannot  make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where  an  infinite 
happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally  swallow  up  the  sense 
of  tiiese  poor  felicities.  It  may  indeed  contribute  to  his  misery,, 
heighten  die  anguish,  and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  so 
add  fury  to  the  everlasting  flames,  when  he  shall  reflect  upon  the 
abuse  of  all  that  wealth  and  greatness  that  the  good  providence 
of  Qod  had  put  as  a  price  into  his  hand  for  worthier  purposes, 
than  to  damn  his  nobler  and  better  part,  only  to  please  and  gra- 
tify his  worse.  But  the  politician  has  an  answer  ready  for  all 
these  melancholy  considerations ;  that  he,  for  his  part,  believes 
none  of  these  thmgs  :  as  that  there  is  either  a  heaven,  or  a  hell,  or 
an  immortal  soul.  No,  he  is  too  great  a  friend  to  real  knowled^, 
to  take  such  troublesome  assertions  as  these  upon  trust.  Which 
if  it  be  his  belief,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  let  him  for  me  continue  in  it 
still,  and  stay  for  its  confutation  in  another  world  ;  which  if  he 
can  destroy  by  disbelieving,  his  infidelity  will  do  him  better  ser- 
vice, than  as  yet  he  has  any  cause  to  presume  that  it  can.     But, 

(2.)  Admitting  that  either  these  enjoyments  were  eternal,  or 
the  soul  mortal ;  and  so,  that  one  way  or  other  they  were  com- 
mensurate to  its  duration ;  yet  still  they  cannot  be  an  end  suit- 
able to  a  rational  nature,  forasmuch  as  they  fill  not  the  4neasure 
of  its  desires.  The  foundation  of  all  man's  unhappiness  here  on 
earth,  is  the  ^at  disproportion  between  his  enjoyments  and  his 
appetites ;  which  appears  evidently  in  this,  that  let  a  man  have 
never  so  much,  he  is  still  desirmg  something  or  other  more. 
Alexander,  we  know,  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness  of  na- 
ture itself,  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  disturb  ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  every  man  living  has  a  soul  as  great  as  Alex- 
ander; and  put  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  own  the 
very  same  dissatisfactions. 

Now  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  spiritual  natures,  so  much  as 
there  is  of  desire,  so  much  there  is  also  of  capacity  to  receive.  I 
do  not  say,  there  is  always  a  capacity  to  receive  the  very  thing 
they  de^re ;  for  that  may  be  impossible :  but  for  the  degree  of 
happiness  that  they  propose  to  themselves  from  that  thing,  this,  I 
say,  they  are  capable  of.  And  as  God  is  said  to  have  '^  made  man 
after  his  own  image,"  so  upon  this  quality  he  seems  peculiarly  to 
have  stamped  the  resemblance  of  his  infinity :  for  man  seems  as 
boundless  in  his  desires,  as  Grod  is  in  his  being ;  and  therefore 
nothing  but  Grod  himself  can  satisfy  him.  But  the  great  in- 
equality of  all  things  else  to  the  appetites  of  a  rational  soul  ap- 
pears yet  further  from  this :  that  in  all  these  worldly  things,  that 
a  man  pursues  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  intention  of  mind 
imaginable,  he  finds  not  half  the  pleasure  in  the  actual  possession 
of  Ihem,  that  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  expectation.  "Which 
shows,  tiiat  there  is  a  great  cheat  or  lie  which  overspreads  the 
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world,  while  all  things  here  below  beguile  men's  expectations, 
and  their  expectations  cheat  their  experience. 

Let  this  therefore  be  the  first  thine,  in  which  "  the  foolishness 
of  this  worldly  wisdom  is  manifest.''    Namely,  that  by  it  a  man 

Eroposes  to  himself  an  end  wholly  unsuitable  to  his  condition  ;  as 
earing  no  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  duration,  or  the  yast- 
ness  of  his  desires. 

2.  The  other  thing,  in  which  foolishness  is  seen,  is  a  man's 
pitching  upon  means  unsuitable  to  that  which  he  has  made  his 
end. 

And  here  we  will,  for  the  present,  suppose  the  things  of  the 
world  to  have  neither  that  shortness  nor  emptiness  in  them,  that 
we  have  indeed  proved  them  to  have.  But  that  they  are  so  ade- 
quate to  all  the  concerns  of  an  intelligent  nature,  that  they  ma^ 
be  rationally  fixed  upon  by  men,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their 
designs ;  yet  the  folly  of  thid  wisdom  appears  in  this,  that  it  sug- 
gests those  means  for  the  acquisition  of  these  enjoyments,  that 
are  no  ways  fit  to  compass  or  acquire  them,  and  that  upon  a 
double  account. 

(1.^  That  they  are  in  themselves  unable  and  insufficient  for: 
and,  (2.)  That  they  are  firequently  opposite  to  a  successful  attain- 
ment of  them. 

(1.)  And  first  for  their  insufficiency.  Let  politicians  contrive 
as  accurately,  project  as  deeply,  and  pursue  what  they  have  thus 
contrived  and  projected,  as  diligently  as  it  is  possible  for  human 
wit  and  industry  to  do ;  yet  still  the  success  of  all  depends  upon 
the  favour  of  an  ovemiUng  hand.  For  God  expressly  claims  it 
as  a  special  part  of  his  prerogative,  to  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
riches,  honours,  and  whatsoever  else  is  apt  to  command  the  desires 
of  mankind  here  below,  Deut.  viii.  18,  "It  is  the  Lord  thy  God 
that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth."  And  in  1  Sam.  ii.  30,  God 
peremptorily  declares  himself  the  sole  fountain  of  honour,  telling 
us,  that  "  diose  that  honour  him  shall  be  honoured ;  and  those 
that  despise  him  shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 

And  then  for  dignities  and  preferments,  we  have  the  word  of 
one,  that  could  dispose  of  these  things  as  much  as  kings  could 
do,  Prov.  xxix.  26,  where  he  tells  us,  3iat  "  many  seek  the  ruler's 
favour  ;"  that  is,  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and  humour, 
with  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequiousness,  the  surest  and 
readiest  ways,  one  would  think,  to  advance  a  man  ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  it  follows  in  the  next  words,  that  "  every  man's  judgment 
Cometh  of  the  Lord."  And  that,  whatsoever  may  be  expected 
here,  it  is  resolved  only  in  the  court  of  heaven,  whether  the  man 
shjall  proceed  favourite  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  after  all  his 
artificial  attendance  come  to  sit  at  the  nght  hand,  or  be  made  a 
footstool.  So  that  upon  fiill  trial  of  all  the  courses  that  policy 
could  either  devise  or  practise,  the  most  experienced  masters 
of  it  have  been  often  forced  to  sit  down  with  that  complaint  of 
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the  disciples, "  We  hare  toiled  all  night,  and  have  caught  nothing." 
For  do  we  not  sometimes  see  that  traitors  can  be  out  of  favour,  and 
knaves  be  beggars,  and  lose  their  estates,  and  be  stripped  of  their 
offices  as  well  as  honester  men  ? 

And  why  all  this  ?  Surely  not  always  for  want  of  craft  to 
spy  out  where  their  game  lay;  nor  yet  for  want  of  irreligion 
to  ^ve  them  all  the  scope  of  ways  lawful  and  unlawful,  to 
prosecute  their  intentions :  but  because  the  providence  of  God 
strikes  not  in  with  them,  but  dashes  and  even  dispirits  all  their 
endeavours,  and  makes  their  designs  heartless  and  inefiectual.  So 
that  it  is  not  their  seeing  this  man,  their  belying  another,  nor 
their  sneaking  to  a  third,  3iat  shall  be  able  to  do  their  business, 
when  the  desi^s  of  Heaven  will  be  served  by  their  disappoint- 
ment. And  this  is  the  true  cause  why  so  many  politic  concep- 
tions, so  elaborately  formed  and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length 
ripe  for  delivery,  do  yet,  in  the  issue,  miscarry  and  prove  abor- 
tive ;  for,  being  come  to  the  birth,  the  all-disposing  providence 
of  (Sod  denies  uem  strength  to  bring  forth.  And  thus  tiie  authors 
of  them  having  missed  of  their  mighty'^aims,  are  fain  to  retreat 
with  frustration  and  a  baffle ;  and  having  played  the  knave  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  have  the  ill  luck  to  pass  for  fools  too. 

(2.)  The  means  suggested  by  policy  and  worldly  wisdom,  for 
the  attainment  of  these  earthly  enjoyments,  are  unfit  for  that 
purpose,  not  only  upon  the  account  of  their  insufficiency  for,  but 
also  of  their  frequent  opposition  and  contrariety  to,  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  ends ;  nothing  being  more  usual,  tiian  for  these 
unchristian  fishers  of  men  to  be  fetally  caught  in  their  own  nets  ; 
for  does  not  the  text  expressly  say,  that  "God  taketh  the  wise 
in  their  own  craftiness  ?  And  has  not  our  own  experience  suffi- 
ciently commented  upon  the  text,  when  we  have  seen  some  by 
the  very  same  ways,  by  which  they  had  designed  to  rise  uncon- 
trollably, and  to  clear  oft*  all  obstructions  before  their  ambition, 
to  have  directly  procured  their  utter  downfall,  and  to  have  broken 
their  necks  from  the  very  ladder,  by  which  they  had  thought  to 
have  climbed  as  high  as  their  father  Lucifer ;  and  there  from  the 
top  of  their  greatness  to  have  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  all 
below  them  ?  Such  persons  are  the  proper  and  lawful  objects  of 
derision,  forasmuch  as  God  himself  laughs  at  them. 

Haman  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  greatness  but  a  gallows 
upon  which  to  hang  Mordecai ;  but  it  mattered  not  for  whom  he 
provided  the  gallows,  when  Providence  designed  the  rope  for  him. 
With  what  contempt  does  the  apostle  here,  in  the  20th  verse  of 
this  third  chapter  of  the  first  episde  to  the  Corinthians,  repeat 
those  words  of  the  psalmist  concerning  all  the  fine  artifices  of 
worldly  wisdom ;  "The  Lord,''  says  he,  " knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."  AH  their  contrivances  are  but 
thin,  slight,  despicable  things,  and  for  the  most  part,  destructive  of 
themselves;  nothing  being  more   equal  in  justice,   and  indeed 
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more  natural  in  the  direct  consequence  and  connexion  of  effects 
and  causes,  than  for  men  wickedly  wise  to  outwit  tiiemselves,  and 
for  such  as  wrestle  with  Providence  to  trip  up  their  own  heels. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  diis  second  sort  of  foolish- 
ness is  made  good  upon  worldly  wisdom ;  for  that  having  made  men 
pitch  upon  an  end  unfit  for  their  condition,  it  also  makes  them  pitch 
upon  means  unfit  to  attain  that  end.  And  that  both  by  reason  of 
their  inability  for,  and  frequent  contrariety  to,  the  bringing  about 
such  designs. 

This,  I  say,  has  been  made  good  in  the  general ;  but  since  par-' 
ticulars  convince  with  greater  life  and  evidence,  we  will  resume  the 
forementioned  principles  of  the  politician,  and  show  severally  in 
each  of  them,  how  little  eificac^  they  have  to  advance  the  practises 
of  them  to  the  things  they  aspire  to  by  them. 

1.  And  first,  for  his  first  principle.  That  the  politician  must 
maintain  a  constant,  habitual  dissimulation.  Concerning  which  I 
shall  lay  down  this  as  certain;  that  dissimulation  can  be  no 
further  useful  than  it  is  concealed,  forasmuch  as  no  man  will  trust 
a  known  cheat :  and  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  as  some  men  use 
dissimulation  for  their  interest,  so  others  have  an  interest  strondy 
engaging  them  to  use  all  the  art  and  industry  they  can  to  ^a  it 
out,  and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those 
with  whom  they  deal ;  which  renders  it  infinitely  hard,  if  not 
morally  impossible,  for  a  man  to  carry  on  a  constant  course  of 
dissimulation  without  discovery.  And  being  once  discovered,  it 
is  not  only  no  help,  but  the  greatest  impediment  of  action  in  the 
world.  For  since  man  is  but  of  a  very  limited,  narrow  power  in 
his  own  person,  and  consequently  can  effect  no  great  matter, 
merely  by  his  own  personal  strength,  but  as  he  acts  in  society 
and  conjunction  with  others,  without  first  engaging  their  trust; 
and  moreover,  since  men  will  trust  no  further  than  they  judge  a 
person  for  his  sincerity  fit  to  be  trusted ;  it  follows,  that  a  disco- 
vered dissembler  can  achieve  nothing  great  or  considerable ;  for 
not  being  able  to  gain  men's  trust,  he  cannot  gain  their  con- 
currence, and  so  is  left  alone  to  act  singly,  and  upon  his  own 
bottom ;  and,  while  that  is  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  all  that  he 
can  do  must  needs  be  contemptible.  We  know  how  successful 
the  late  usurper*  was,  while  his  army  believed  him  real  in  his  zeal 
against  kin^ip ;  but,  when  they  tound  out  the  imposture,  upon 
his  aspiring  to  the  same  himself  he  was  presently  deserted  and 
opposed  by  them,  and  never  able  to  crown  his  usurped  greatness 
with  the  addition  of  that  title,  which  he  so  passionately  thirsted 
after.  Add  to  this  the  judgment  of  as  great  an  English  author  as 
ever  wrote,  with  great  confidence  affirming,  "  That  the  ablest  men 
that  ever  were,  had  all  an  openness  and  frankness  of  deal- 
ing ;  and  that,  if  at  any  time  such  did  dissemble,  their  dissimu- 
lation took  effect,  merely  in  the  strength  of  that  reputation  they 
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had  gained  by  their  veracity  and  clear  dealing  in  the  main." 
From  all  which  it  follows,  that  dissimulation  can  be  of  no  further 
use  to  a  man,  than  just  to  guard  him  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  personal  concerns ;  which  yet  may  be  more  easily,  and  not 
less  effectually  done,  by  that  silence  and  reversedness  that  every 
man  may  innocendy  practise,  without  the  putting  on  of  any  con- 
trary disguise. 

2.  llie  poUtician's  second  principle  was,  That  conscience,  or 
religion,  ought  never  to  stand  between  any  man  and  his  temporal 
advantage.  Which  indeed  is  properly  atheism ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
practised,  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  society,  the  bond  of  which 
is  religion.  Forasmuch  as  a  man's  happiness  or  misery  in  his 
convene  with  other  men  depends  chiefly  upon  their  doing  or  not 
doing  those  things  which  human  laws  can  take  no  cognizance  of ; 
such  as  are  all  actions  capable  of  being  done  in  secret,  and  out  of 
the  view  of  mankind,  which  yet  have  the  greatest  influence  upon 
our  neighbour,  even  in  his  nearest  and  dearest  concerns.  And  if 
there  be  no  inward  sense  of  religion  to  awe  men  from  the  doing 
unjust  actions,  provided  they  can  do  them  without  discovery,  it^ 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  sit  seciire  or  happy  in  the  possession 
of  any  thing  that  he  enjoys.  And  this  inconvenience  the  poli- 
tician must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they  have  felt  from 
him,  unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  engross  this  principle  to  his 
own  practice,  and  that  others  cannot  be  as  £adse  and  atheistical 
as  himself,  especially  having  had  the  advantage  of  his  copy  tp 
write  after. 

3.  llie  third  principle  was.  That  the  politician  ought  to  make 
himseUy'and  not  the  public,  die  ohief,  if  not  the  sole  end  of  all 
that  he  does. 

But  here  we  shall  quickly  fin4,  that  the  private  spirit  will 
prove  as  pernicious  in  temporals,  as  ever  it  did  in  spirituals.  For 
while  every  particular  member  of  the  public  provides  singly  and 
solely  for  itself,  the  several  joints  of  tiie  body  politic  do  thereby 
separate  and  disunite,  and  so  become  unable  to  support  the  whole ; 
and  when  the  public  interest  once  fails,  let  private  interests  sub- 
sist if  they  can,  and  prevent  a  universal  rum  from  involving  in 
it  particulars.  It  is  not  a  man's  wealth  that  can  be  sure  to  save 
him,  if  the  enemy  be  wise  enough  to  refuse  part  of  it  tendered 
as  a  ransom,  when  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  destroy  the  owner,  and 
to  take  the  whole.  When  the  hand  finds  itself  well  warmed  and 
covered,  let  it  reAise  the  trouble  of  feeding  the  mouth  or  guarding 
the  head,  till  the  body  be  starved  or  killea,  and  then  we  shall  see 
how  it  will  fare  with  the  hand.  The  Athenians,  the  Romans, 
and  all  other  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or  nothing,  did 
so  merely  by  the  public-mindedbess  of  particular  persons ;  and 
the  same  courses  that  first  raised  nations  and  governments  must 
support  them.  So  that,  were  there  no  such  Uiing  as  religion, 
prudence  were  enough  to*enforce  this  upon  all. 

v2 
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For  our  own  puts,  let  us  reflect  upm  onr  dorious  and  re- 
nowned English  ancestors,  men  eminent  in  churdi  and  state,  and 
we  diall  find  that  this  was  the  method  by  which  th^  presenred 
both.  We  have  succeeded  into  their  la^urs,  and  the  firuits  of 
them ;  and  it  will  both  concern  and  become  us  to  succeed  also 
into  their  piinciples.*  For  it  is  no  man's  duty  to  be  safe  or  to  be 
rich ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  good  his 
trust  And  it  is  a  calamity  to  a  whole  nation,  that  any  man 
diould  haye  a  place  or  an  employment  more  large  and  public 
than  his  spirit 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  principle  mentioned,  was.  That  the 
politician  must  not,  in  doing  kincbesses,  consider  his  friends,  but 
only  gratify  rich  men  or  enemies.  Whidi  principle,  as  to  that 
branch  of  it  relating  to  enemies,  was  certainly  first  borrowed  and 
fetched  up  firom  the  very  bottSm  of  hell ;  and  uttered,  no  doubt, 
by  particular  and  immediate  insiMration  of  the  devil.  And  yet, 
as  much  of  the  devil  as  it  carries  in  it,  it  neither  is  nor  can  be 
more  villanous  and  detestable,  than  it  is  really  silly^  senseless, 
and  impolitic. 

But  to  go  over  the  several  parts  of  tiiis  jMinciple ;  and  to 
begin  with  the  supposed  policy  of  gratifying  onfy  tiie  rich  and 
opulent.  Does  our  wise  man  think  that  the  grandee,  whom  he 
so  courts,  does  not  see  throu^  all  the  little  plots  of  his  court- 
diip,  as  well  as  he  himself;  and  so,  at  the  same  time,  while  he 
accepts  the  gift,  lau^  in  his  sleeve  at  the  design,  and  demise 
the  giver  ? 

But,  for  the  neglect  of  firiends,  as  it  is  the  height  of  baseness, 
so  it  can  never  be  proved  rational,  tiU  we  prove  £e  person  using 
it  onmipotent  and  self-sufficient,  and  such  as  can  never  need  any 
mortal  assistance.  But  if  ha^be  a  man,  that  is,  a  poor,  weak 
creature,  subject  to  change  and  misery,  let  him  know  that  it  is 
the  firiend  only  that  Grod  has  made  for  the  day  of  adversity,  as 
the  most  suitable  and  sovereign  help  that  humanity  is  capable  of. 
And  those,  though  in  heigfaest  place,  who  slight  and  disoblige 
their  firiends,  shw  infalUUy  come  to  know  the  vahie  of  them,  by 
having  none  when  they  shall  most  need  them. 

That  prince  that  maintains  the  reputation  of  a  true,  fiist, 
genarous  fiiend,  has  an  army  always  ready  to  fight  for  him, 
maintained  to  his  hand  without  pay. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  this  principle,  that  concerns  the 
gratifying  of  enemies  ;  it  is,  to  say  no  more,  an  absurdity  parallel 
to  the  former.  For  when  a  man  shall  have  done  all  he  can, 
given  all  he  has,  to  oblige  an  enemy,  he  shall  find  that  he  has 
armed  him  indeed,  but  not  at  all  altered  him. 

The  scripture  bids  us  "  pray  for  our  enemies,"  and  "  love  our 
enemies,"  but  no  where  does  it  bid  us  trust  our  enemies ;  nay,  it 
strictly  cautions  us  against  it :  Prov.  xxvi.  25,  ^^  When  he 
speaketh  thee  iadr,"  says  the  text,  ^^  believe  him  not ;  for  there 
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are  yet  seven  abominations  in  his  heart."  And,  in  good  earnest, 
it  would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could  any  one  show  us 
such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled  enemy.  Men  are  generally 
credulous  at  first,  and  will  not  take  up  thi&  great  and  safe  truth 
at  the  cost  of  other  men's  experience,  tul  they  come  to  be 
bitten  into  a  sense  of  it  by  their  own ;  hut  are  apt  to  take  &ir 
professions,  fawning  looks,  treats,  entertainments,  visits,  and  such 
me  pitiful  stuff,  for  friendship  and  reconcilement,  and  so  to 
admit  the  serpent  into  their  bosom ;  but  let  them  come  once  to 
depend  upon  this  new  made  fiiend,  or  reconciled  enemy,  in  any 
great  or  real  concern  of  life,  and  ihey  shall  find  him  false  as 
hell,  and  cruel  as  the  grave."  And  I  know  nothing  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  than  that  those  reconcilements  which  are  so  difficult, 
and  even  next  to  impossible  in  the  effect,  should  yet  be  so  fre- 
quent in  the  attempt :  especially  sinte  the  reason  of  this  difficulty 
hes  as  deep  as  nature  itself;  which,  after  it  has  done  an  injury, 
will  for  ever  be  suspicious ;  and  I  would  fain  see  the  man  that  can 
perfectly  love  the  person  whom  he  suspects. 

There  is  a  noted  story  of  Hector  and  Ajax,  who  having  com* 
bated  one  another,  ended  that  combat  in  a  reconcilement,  and 
testified  that  reconcilement  by  mutual  presents ;  Hector  giving 
Ajax  a  sword,  and  Ajax  presenting  Hector  wiUi  a  belt.  Th^ 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  Ajax  slew  himself  with  the  sword 
given  him  by  Hector,  and  Hector  was  dragged  about  the  walls  of 
Troy  by  the  belt  given  him  by  Ajax.  Such  are  the  gifts,  such  are 
the  killing  kindnesses  of  reconciled  enemies. 

Confident  men  may  try  what  conclusions  they  please,  at  their 
own  peril ;  but  let  histoiy  be  consulted,  reason  heard,  and  ex- 

Eerience  called  in  to  speak  impartially  what  it  has  found,  and  I 
elieve  they  will  all  with  one  voice  declare,  that  whatsoever  the 
grace  of.  God  may  do  in  the  miraculous  change  of  men's  hearts ; 
yet,  according  to  the  common  methods  of  the  world,  a  man  may  as 
well  expect  to  make  the  devil  himself  his  fiiend,  as  an  enemy  that 
has  given  him  the  first  blow. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  over  the  two  general  heads  proposed  from 
the  words,  and  shown  both  what  those  principles  are,  upon  which 
this  wisdom  of  the  world  does  proceed ;  and  also  wherein  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  them  does  consist. 

And  now  into  what  can  we  more  naturally  improve  the  whole 
foregoing  discourse,  than  into  that  practical  inference  of  our 
apostle,  in  the  verse  before  the  text  ?  that  '^  if  any  man  desires 
the  reputation  of  wisdom,  he  should  become  a  fool,  that  he  may 
be  wise ;"  that  is,  a  fool  to  the  world,  that  he  may  be  wise 
to  God.  ^ 

Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  the  folly  of  being  sincere  and  with- 
out guile ;  without  traps  and  snares  in  our  converse ;  of  being 
fearful  to  build  our  estates  upon  the  ruin  of  our  consciences ; 
of  preferring  the  public  good  before  our  own  private  emolument ; 
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and  lastly,  of  being  true  to  all  the  offices  of  friendship,  the  obliga- 
tions of  'which  are  sacred,  and  will  certainly  be  exacted  of  us  by 
the  great  Judge  of  all  our  actions.  I  say,  let  us  not  blush  to  be 
found  guilty  of  all  these  follies,  as  some  account  them,  ratber  than 
to  be  expert  in  that  land  of  wisdom,  that  God  himself,  ttte  great 
fountain  of  wisdom,  has  pronounced  to  be  ^^  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish ;"  and  of  the  wretched  absurdity  of  which  all  histories, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  have  given  us  such  pregnant  and 
convincing  examples. 

Reflect  upon  Ahithophel,  Haman,  Sejanus,  Caesar  Borgia,  and 
N  other  such  masters  of  the  arts  of  policy,  who  thought  they  had 
fixed  themselves  upon  so  sure  a  bottom,  that  they  might  even 
defy  and  dare  Providence  to  the  &ce  ;  and  yet  how  did  Grod  bring 
an  absolute  disappointment,  like  one  great  blot,  over  all  their  fine, 
artificial  contrivances?  Every  one  of  those  mighty  and  pro- 
found sages  coming  to  a  miserable  and  disastrous  end. 

The  consideration  of  which,  and  the  like  passages,  one  would 
think,  should  make  men  grow  weary  of  dodging  and  showing 
tricks  with  Grod  in  their  own  crooked  ways ;  and  even  force  them 
to  acknowledge  it  for  the  surest  and  most  unfailing  prudence, 
wholly  to  commit  their  persons  and  concerns  to  the  wise  and 
good  providence  of  Grod,  in  the  strait  and  open  ways  of  his  own 
commands. 

Who,  we  may  be  confident,  is  more  tenderly  concerned  for  the 

rd  of  those  mat  truly  fear  and  serve  him,  than  it  is  possible 
the  most  selfish  of  men  to  be  concerned  for  themselves ;  and 
who,  in  all  the  troubles  and  disturbances,  all  the  cross,  difficult, 
and  perplexing  passages  that  can  fall  out,  will  be  sure  to  guide  all 
to  this  happy  issue,  "that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  those  that  love  God." 

To  which  God,  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  just,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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GOOD   INTENTIONS  NO   EXCUSE  FOR  BAD  ACTIONS. 
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2  Cor.  vra.  12. 

For  if  there  he  first  a  willing  ndndj  it  is  accepted  according  to  thai 
a  man  hathj  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not 

In  dealing  with  men's  consciences,  for  the  taking  them  off 
from  sin,  I  kaovr  nothing  of  so  direct  and  efficacious  an  influence, 
as  the  right  stating  of  those  general  rules  and  principles  of 
actions,  that  men  are  apt  to  guide  their  lives  and  consciences  by : 
for  if  the^  be  true  and  wimal  rightly  applied,  men  must  needs 
proceed  upon  firm  and  safe  grounds  ;  but  if  eidier  &lse  in  them- 
sdves,  or  not  right  in  their  particular  application,  the  whole  course 
that  men  are  thereby  engaged  in,  being  founded  in  sin  and  error, 
must  needs  lead  to,  and  at  length  end  in  death  and  confusion ; 
there  being,  as  the  wise  man  tells  us,  ^'  a  way  that  may  seem 
right  in  a  man's  own  eyes,  Vhen,  nevertheless,  the  end  of  that 
way  is  death." 

Now  as  amongst  these  principles  or  rules  of  action,  the  pre- 
tences of  the  Spirit,  and  of  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  the 
like,  have  been  the  late  grand  artifices  by  which  crafty  and  de* 
signing  hypocrites  have  so  much  abused  the  world ;  so  I  shall 
now  instance  in  another  of  no  less  note,  by  which  the  generality 
of  men  are  as  apt  to  dbuse  themselves:  and  that  is  a  certain 
rule  or  sentence  got  almost  into  every  man's  mouth,  ^  that  God 
accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.'  A  principle,  as  usually  applied, 
of  less  malice,  I  confess ;  but,  considering  the  easiness,  and 
withal  the  fatality  of  the  delusion,  of  more  mischief  than  the 
other. 

And  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  search  into  and  lay  open  in  the 
following  discourse. 

The  words  hold  forth  a  general  rule  or  proposition  delivered 
upon  a  particular  occasion :  which  was,  the  apostle's  exhorting 
the  Corinthians  to  a  holy  and  generous  emulation  of  the  charity 
of  the  Macedonians,  in  contributing  fireely  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  saints  at  Jerusalem :  upon  this  great  encouragement,  that 
m  all  such  works  of  charity,  it  is  the  will  that  gives  worth  to  the 
oblation,  and,  as  to  God's  acceptance,  sets  the  poorest  giver  upon 
the  same  level  with  the  richest.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  so  perfectly 
does  the  value  of  all  charitable  acts  take  its  measure  and  pro* 
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portion  from  the  will  and  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  that  of  the  hand,  that  a  lesser  supply  may  be  oftentimes  a 
greater  charity;  and  ihe  widow's  mite,  m  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  outweigh  the  shekels,  and  perhaps  the  talents  of  the 
most  opulent  and  wealthy ;  the  all  and  utmost  of  the  one  b^hg 
certainly  a  nobler  alms,  than  the  superfluities  of  the  other :  ana 
all  this  upon  the  account  of  the  great  rule  here  set  down  in  flie 
text :  That  in  all  transactions  between  God  and  man,  whereso- 
ever there  is  a  full  resolution,  drift,  and  purpose  of  will  to  please 
God,  there  what  a  man  can  do,  shall  by  virtue  thereof  be  ac- 
cepted ;  and  what  he  cannot  do,  shall  not  be  required.  From 
whence  these  too  propositions,  in  sense  and  design  much  the 
same,  do  naturally  result. 

I.  The  first  of  them  expressed  in  the  words ;  to  wit,  that  God 
accepts  the  will,  where  there  is  no  power  to  perform. 

n.  The  other  of  them  implied ;  namely,  that  where  there  is 
a  power  to  perform,  God  does  not  accept  the  will. 

Of  all  the  spiritual  tricks  and  ledgerdemain,  by  which  men  are 
apt  to  shift  on  their  duty,  and  to  impose  upon  their  own  souls, 
there  is  none  so  common,  and  of  so  fatal  an  miport,  as  these  two ; 
the  plea  of  a  good  intention,  and  the  plea  of  a  good  will.  One 
or  both  of  them  being  used  by  men,  almost  at  every  turn,  to 
elude  the  precept,  to  put  God  off  with  something  mstead  of 
obedience,  and  so,  in  efiect,  to  outwit  him  whom  they  are  called 
to  obey.  They  are  certainly  two%)f  the  most  effectual  instru- 
ments and  engines  in  the  devil's  hands,  to  wind  and  turn  the 
souls  of  men  by,  to  whatsoever  he  pleases.     For, 

1.  The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sanctify  and 
authorize  the  very  worst  of  actions.  The  proof  of  which  is  but 
too  full  and  manifest,  from  that  lewd  sind  scandalous  doctrine  of 
the  Jesuits  concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention,  and  like- 
wise from  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  accursed  rebellion.  In 
which  it  was  this  insolent  and  impudent  pretence,  that  em- 
boldened the  worst  of  men  to  wade  through  the  blood  of  the 
best  of  kings,  and  the  loyalest  of  subjects ;  namely,  that  in  all 
that  risk  of  villany,  "  their  hearts,"  forsooth,  "  were  right  towards 
God  ;"  and  that  all  their  plunder  and  rapine  was  for  nothing  else, 
but  to  place  Christ  on  his  throne,  and  to  establish  amongst  us 
the  power  of  godliness,  and  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  by  a  fur- 
ther reformation  (as  the  cant .  goes)  of  a  church,  which  had  but 
too  much  felt  the  meaning  of  that  word  before. 

But  such  persons  consider  not,  that  though  an  ill  intention  is 
certainly  sufficient  to  spoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially 
good ;  yet  no  good  intention  whatsoever  can  rectify  or  infuse  a 
moral  goodness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil.  To  come  to  church, 
is  no  doubt  an  act  in  itself  materially  good :  yet  he  who  does  it 
with  an  ill  intention,  comes  to  God's  house  upon  the  devil's 
•nrand ;   and  the  whole  act  is  thereby  rendered  absolutely  evil 
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and  detestable  before  God.  But,  on  the  other  side ;  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  man  to  intend  well,  while  he  does  ill ;  yet  no  such 
intention,  though  erer  so  good,  can  make  that  man  steal,  lie,  or 
murder  with  a  good  conscience,  or  convert  a  wicked  action  into  a 
gcM>d. 

For  these,  things  are  against  the  nature  of  morality ;  in  which 
nothing  is  or  can  be  really  good  without  a  uniyersal  concur^ 
rence  of  all  the  principles  and  ingredients  requisite  to  a  moral 
action;  though  the  failure  of  any  one  of  them  will  imprint  a 
malignity  upon  that  act,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  other  requisite 
ingredients,  shall  stamp  it  absolutely  evil,  and  corrupt  it  past  the 
cure  of  a  good  intention. 

And  thus,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  plea  of  a  good  intention 
is  used  by  men  to  warrant  and  patronize  the  most  villanous  and 
^wicked  actions;  so,  in  the  next  place  the  plea  of  a  good  will 
will  be  found  equally  efficacious  to  supersede,  and  take  off  the 
necessity  of  all  holy  and  good  actions.  For  still,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  great  art  of  the  devil,  and  the  principal  deceit  of  the 
heart,  is,  to  put  a  trick  upon  the  command,  and  to  keep  fair  with 
Grod  himself,  while  men  fall  foul  upon  his  laws.  For  both  law 
and  gospel  call  aloud  for  active  obedience,  and  such  a  pie^  as 
takes  not  up  either  with  faint  notions,  or  idle  insignificant  inclina- 
tions, but  such  a  one  as  shows  itself  in  the  solid  instances  of 
!>ractice  and  performance.  For,  'Mo  this  and  live,"  saith  the 
aw,  Luke  x.  21 ;  and,  '^  if  ye  know  these  things  happy  are  ye 
if  ye  do  them,"  says  the  gospel,  John  xiii.  17  ;  and,  "  not  every 
one  that  saith.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt, 
vii.  21 ;  and,  '^  let  no  man  deceive  you  ;  he  that  doeth  righteouaness 
is  ri^teous,"  1  John  iii.  7,  with  innumerable  more  such  places. 
All  of  them  terrible  and  severe  injunctions  of  practice,  and  equally 
severe  obligations  to  it. 

But  then  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doctrine  of  good 
will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  these  hard,  pinching  cords ;  and  tells 
you,  that  if  this  be  but  p\pusly  and  well  inclined,  if  the  bent  of 
the  spirit,  as  some  call  it,  be  towards  God  and  goodness,  God 
accepts  of  this  above,  nay,  instead  of  all  external  works ;  those 
being  but  the  *shell  or  husk,  this  the  kernel  or  quintessence, 
and  the  very  soul  of  duty.  But  for  all  this,  these  bents,  and 
propensities,  and  inclinations,  will  not  do  the  business :  the  bare 
bending  of  the  bow  will  not  hit  the  mark  without  shooting  the 
arrow ;  and  men  are  not  called  to  wiU,  but  to  work  out  their 
salvation. 

But  what  then  ?  Is  it  not  as  certain  from  the  text,  that  God 
sometimes  accepts  the  will,  as  it  is  from  those  forementioned 
scriptures,  that  God  commands  the  deed  ?  Yes,  no  doubt :  since 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  contradict  that  in  one 
place  of  scripture,  which  he  had  affirmed  in  another.     In  all  the 
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foregoing  places,  doin^  is  expressly  commanded,  and  no  happiness 
allowed  to  any  thing  short  of  it;  and  yet  here  God  is  mud 
to  accept  of  the  will ;  and  can  both  these  stand  together  without 
manifest  contradiction  ?  That  which  enjoins  the  deed  is  certunlj 
God's  law ;  and  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  the  scripture  that  allows 
of  the  will,  is  neither  the  abrogation,  nor  derogation,  nor  dispeasa* 
tion,  nor  relaxation  of  that  law. 

In  order  to  the  clearing  of  which,  I  shall  lay  down  these  two 
assertions. 

(1.)  That  every  law  of  Grod  commands  the  obedience  of  the 
whole  man.  (2.)  That  the  will  is  never  accepted  by  God,  but  as 
it  is  the  obedience  of  the  whole  man. 

So  that  the  allowance  or  acceptance  of  the  will,  mentioned  in 
the  text,  takes  off  nothing  from  the  obligation  of  those  laws,  in 
which  the  deed  is  so  plainly  and  positively  enjoined  ;  but  is  onljr 
an  interpretation  or  declaration  of  the  true  sense  of  those  laws, 
showing  the  equity  of  them  ;  which  is  as  really  essential  to  eveiy 
law,  and  gives  it  its  obliging  force  as  much  as  the  justice  of  it ;  and 
indeed  is  not  another,  or  a  distinct  thing  from  the  justice  of  it,  any 
more  than  a  particular  case  is  from  a  universal  rule. 

But  you  will  say,  how  can  the  obedience  of  the  will  ever  be 
proved  to  be  the  obedience  of  the  whole  man  ? 

For  answer  to  which,  we  are  first  to  consider  every  man  as  a 
moral,  and  consequently  as  a  rational  agent;  and  then  to  con- 
sider, what  is  the  office  and  influence  of  the  will  in  every  moral 
action.  Now  the  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  freedom 
of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the  agent's  power, 
having  all  thmgs  ready  and  requisite  to  the  performance  of  an 
action,  either  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  it.  And,  as  the  will 
is  endued  with  this  freedom,  so  is  it  also  endued  with  a  power  to 
command  all  the  other  faculties,  both  of  soul  and  body,  to  execute 
what  it  has  so  willed  or  decreed,  and  that  without  resistance  ;  so 
that  upon  the  last  dictate  of  the  will  for  the  doing  of  such  or 
such  a  thing,  all  the  other  &culties  proceed  immediately  to  act 
according  to  their  respective  offices.^  By  which  it  is  manifest, 
that  in  point  of  action  the  will  is  virtuaily  the  whole  man ;,  as 
containing  in  it  all  that,  which  by  virtue  of  his  other  faculties  he 
is  able  to  do :  just  as  the  spring  of  a  watch  is  virtually  the  whole 
motion  of  the  watch ;  forasmuch  as  it  imparts  a  motion  to  all  the 
wheels  of  it. 

,  Thus  as  to  the  soul.  If  the  will  bids  the  understanding  think, 
study,  and  consider;  it  will  accordingly  apply  itself  to  uiought, 
study,  and  consideration.  If  it  bids  the  afiections  love,  rejoice, 
or  be  angry;  an  act  of  love,  joy,  or  anger  will  follow.  Anci  then 
for  the  body ;  if  the  will  bids  the  leg  go,  it  goes ;  if  it  bids  the 
hand  do  this,  it  does  it.  So  that  a  man  is  a  moral  agent,  only  as  he 
is  endued  with,  and  acts  by  a  &ee  and  commanding  principle 
of  will. 
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And  therefore,  when  God  says,  ^^  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart," 
vdiicb  there  signifies  the  wiU^  it  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  com- 
l»aiiided  the  service  of  the  whole  man ;  for  whatsoever  the  will 
eoinmands  the  whole  man  must  do :  the  empire  or  dominion  of 
tte  wQl  over  all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body  (as  to  most  of  the 
opentions  of  each  of  them)  being  absolutely  overruling  and 
dei^Mytical.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  when  the  will  has 
exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or 
member  of  the  body,  it  has,  by  so  doing,  done  all  that  the  whole 
man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the  actual  exercise  or  employ- 
ment of  such  a  raculty  or  member.  And  if  so,  then  what  is 
not  done  in  such  a  case,  is  certainly  not  in  man's  power  to  do ; 
and  consequently,  is  no  part  of  the  obedience  required  of  him ; 
DO  man  being  commanded  or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  his  power. 
And  therefore  the  obedience  of  the  will  to  God's  commands  is 
the  obedience  of  the  whole  man  (forasmuch  as  it  includes  and 
infers  it) ;  which  was  the  assertion  that  we  undertook  to  prove. 

But  you  will  say,  if  the  prero^tive  of  the  wiM  be  such,  that 
where  it  commands  the  hand  to  give  an  alms,  the  leg  to  kneel,  or 
to  go  to  church,  or  the  tongue  to  utter  a  prayer,  all  these  things 
will  infallibly  be  done ;  suppose  we  now,  a  man  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  some  outward  violence,  or  be  laid  up  with  the  gout, 
or  disabled  for  any  of  these  functions  by  a  palsy ;  can  the  will, 
by  its  command,  make  a  man  in  such  a  condition  utter  a  prayer, 
or  kneel,  or  go  to  church  ?  No,  it  is  manifest  it  cannot :  but 
then  ^ou  are  to  know  also,  that  neither  is  vocal  prayer,  or  bodily 
kneelmg,  or  going  to  church  in  such  a  case,  any  part  of  the  obe- 
dience required  of  such  a  person  :  but  that  act  of  his  will  hitherto 
spoken  of,  that  would  have  put  his  body  upon  all  these  actions, 
had  there  been  no  impediment,  is  that  man's  whole  obedience; 
and  for  that  very  cause  that  it  is  so,  and  for  no  other,  it  stands 
here  accepted  by  God. 

From  all  which  discourse  this  must  naturally  and  directly  be 
inferred,  as  a  certain  truth,  and  the  chief  foundation  of  all  that 
can  be  said  upon  this  subject :  namely,  that  whosoever  wills  the 
doing  of  a  thing,  if  the  doing  of  it  be  in  his  power,  he  will  cer> 
tainly  do  it ;  and  whosoever  does  not  do  that  thing  which  he  ban 
in  his  power  to  do,  does  not  really  and  properly  will  it.  For 
though  the  act  of  the  will  commancling,  and  the  act  of  any  other 
&culty  of  the  soul  or  body  executing  that  which  is  so  com- 
manded, be  physically,  and  in  the  precise  nature  of  things,  dis- 
tinct and  several ;  yet  morally,  as  they  proceed  in  subordination, 
bom  one  entire,  free,  moral  agent,  both  in  divinity  and  morality, 
they  pass  but  for  one  and  the  same  action. 

Now,  that  from  the  foregoing  particulars  we  may  come  to  un- 
derstand, how  far  this  rule  of  God's  accepting  the  will  for  the 
deed  holds  good  m  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  we  must  consider  it 
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1;  The  original  ground  and  reason  of  it.  2.  The  just  measare 
and  bounds  of  it :  and,  3.  The  abuse  or  misapplioation  of  it. 

And  first  for  the  original  ground  and  reason  of  this  rale :  it  is 
founded  upon  that  great,  self-evident,  and  eternal  truth,  (hit 
the  just,  the  wise,  and  good  God  neither  does  nor  can  require  of 
any  man  any  thing  that  is  impossible,  or  naturally  beycmd  his 
power  to  do :  and  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  the  measure  of 
this  rule,  by  which  the  just  extent  and  bounds  of  it  are  to  be 
determined,  must  be  that  power  or  ability  that  man  naturally 
has,  to  do  or  perform  the  things  willed  by  him.  So  that  where- 
soever such  a  power  is  foundeo,  there  this  rule  of  God's  acceptui^ 
the  will  has  no  place ;  and  wheresoever  such  a  power  is  not  found, 
there  this  rule  presently  becomes  in  force.  And  accordin^y^  in 
the  third  and  last  place,  the  abuse  or  misapplioation  of  this  raid 
will  consist  of  these  two  things : 

1.  That  men  do  very  often  take  that  to  be  an  act  of  the  will, 
that  really  and  truly  is  not  so.  2.  That  they  reckon  many  tfaingi 
impossible  that  indeed  are  not  impossible. 

And  first,  to  begin  with  men's  mistakes  about  the  wiU,  and  the 
acts  of  it ;  I  shall  note  these  three,  by  which  men  are  extremely 
apt  to  impose  upon  themselves. 

(1.)  As,  first,  the  bare  approbation  of  the  wordi  and  goodness 
of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  of  that  thing ;  and  yet  men 
do  very  commonly  account  it  so.  But  this  is  properiy  an  act  of 
the  understanding  or  judgment ;  a  faculty  wholly  distinct  firom  the 
will  and  which  makes  a  principal  part  of  that,  which  in  divinity  we 
call  natural  conscience ;  and  m  the  strength  of  which  a  man  may 
approve  of  things  good  and  excellent,  without  ever  willing  or 
intending  the  practice  of  them.  And  accordingly,  the  ap€«tle, 
Rom.  ii.  18,  gives  us  an  account  of  some  who  approved  of  things 
excellent,  and  yet  practised,  and  consequently  willed,  things  clean 
contrary,  since  no  man  can  commit  a  sin,  but  he  mu^  will  it  first. 
Whosoever  observes  and  looks  into  the  workings  of  his  own 
heart,  will  find  that  noted  sentence,  Video  meUora  proboquiBj  de* 
teriara  sequar^  too  firequently  and  ^tally  verified  upon  himsdf^ 
The  seventh  of  the  Romans,  which  has  been  made  the  unhappy 
scene  of  so  much  controversy  about  these  matters,  has  several 
passages  to  this  purpose.  In  a  word,  to  jud^e  what  ought  to  be 
done  is  one  thing,  and  to  will  the  doing  of  it,  is  quite  another. 

No  doubt,  virtue  is  a  beautiful  and  a  glorious  thing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  most  vicious  person  breathing ;  and  all  that  he  does  or  can 
hate  in  it,  is  the  difficulty  of  its  practice :  for  it  is  practice  alone 
that  divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and  vicious :  but  otherwise, 
as  to  the  theory  and  speculation  of  virtue  and  vice,  honest  and 
dishonest,  the  generality  of  mankind  are  much  the  same;  for 
men  do  not  approve  of  virtue  by  choice  and  firee  election,  bat 
it  is  an  homage  which  nature  commands  all  understandings  to 
pay  to  it,  by  necessary  determination :  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  but 
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a  fiunt,  nnactiTe  thing ;  for,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment,  the  wiO 
may  still  remain  as  perverse,  and  as  much  a  stranger  to  virtue,  as 
'  it  was  befoie.  In  fine,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
aiymibation  of  the  judgment,  and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  will, 
widi  relation  to  die  same  object,  as  there  is  between  a  man's 
viewing  a  desirable  thing  with  his  eye,  and  his  reaching  after  it 
with  his  hand. 

(2.)  Hie  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  of  it, 
though  too  often  mistaken  by  men  for  such ;  but  it  is  that  whioh 
is  called  by  the  sdiools  an  imperfect  velleity,  and  imports  no 
more  than  an  idle,  unoperative  complacency  in,  and  desite  of  the 
end,  without  any  consideration  of,  nay,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
direct  abhorrence  of  the  means ;  oi  which  nature  I  account  the 
wirii  of  Balaam,  in  Numb,  xxiii.  10,  ^^  Let  me  die  die  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

The  thing  itself  appeared  desirable  to  him,  and  accordingly  he 
could  not  but  like  and  desdre  it;  but  then  it  was  aft:er  a  very 
irrational  absurd  way,  and  contrary  to  all  die  methods  and  princi- 
ples of  a  rational  agent;  which  never  wills  a  thin^  really  and 
properly,  but  it  applies  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
acquired.  But  at  that  very  time  that  Balaam  desired  to  '^die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,"  he  was  actually  following  '^  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,"  and  so  thereby  engaged  in  a  course  quite 
contrary  to  what  he  desired  ;  and  consequently,  such  as  could  not 
possibly  bring  him  to  such  an  end.  Much  like  the  sot  that  cried, 
UKnam  hoc  esset  laborare^  while  be  lay  lazing  and  lolling  upon  his 
couch. 

But  every  true  act  of  volition  imports  a  respect  to  the  end,  by 
and  dirou^  die  means ;  and  wills  a  thing  only  in  that  way,  in 
which  it  IS  to  be  conq)assed  or  effected ;  which  is  the  foundation 
of  that  most  true  aphorism,  That  he  who  wilb  the  end,  will  also 
the  means.  The  truth  of  which  is  founded  in  such  a  necessary 
connexion  of  the  terms,  that  I  look  upon  the  proposition,  not  only 
as  true,  but  convertible;  and  that,  as  a  man  cannot  truly  and 
properly  will  the  end,  but  he  must  also  will  the  means ;  so  neither 
^an  he  will  the  means,  but  he  must  virtually,  and  by  interpreta- 
tion at  least,  will  the  end.  Which  is  so  true,  that  in  the  account 
of  the  divine  law,  a  man  is  reckoned  to  will  evQji  those  things 
that  naturally  are  not  the  objects  of  desire ;  such  as  death  itseff, 
Ezek.  xviii.  31,  only  because  he  wills  those  ways  and  courses  thi^ 
naturally  tend  to  and  end  in  it.  And  even  our  own  common 
law  looks  upon  a  man's  raising  arms  against,  or  imprisoning  his 
prince,  as  an  imagining  or  compassing  of  his  death :  forasmuch  as 
diese  actions  are  die  means  directiy  leading  to  it,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  actually  concluding  in  it ;  and  consequendy  that  the  willing 
<rf  Ae  one  is  die  willing  of  the  other  also. 

To  will  a  thin^  therefore,  is  certainly  much  another  thing  fixim 
what  the  generahty  of  men,  eqiecially  in  their  spiritual  concerns, 
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take  it  to  be.  I  say  in  their  spiritual  concerns ;  for  in  their 
temporal,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  think  and  judge  mu<^h  otheSr- 
wise,  and  in  the  things  of  this  world,  no  man  is  allowed  or 
believed  to  will  any  thing  heartily,  which  he  does  not  endearotir 
after  proportionably.  A  wish  is  properly  a  man  of  desire,  sitting 
or  lymg  still ;  but  an  act  of  the  will,  is  a  man  of  business, 
)usly  going  about  his  woric:  and  certainly  there  is  a  great 
of  difference  between  a  man's  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
work,  and  his  stretching  them  out  only  to  yawn. 

(3.)  And  lastly,  a  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a 
willing  of  that  thing ;  and  yet  in  matters  of  duty,  no  doubt,  men 
frequently  reckon  it  for  such.  For  otherwise,  why  shocdd  they 
so  often  plead  and  rest  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
honest  and  well  inclined  dispositions  of  their  minds,  when  they  are 
justly  charged  with  an  actual  non-performance  of  what  the  law 
requires  of  them  ? 

But  that  an  inclination  to  a  thing,  is  not  a  willing  of  that  thing, 
is  irrefiragably  proved  b^  this  one  argument,  that  a  man  may  act 
virtuously  against  his  inclination,  but  not  against  his  will.  He 
may  be  inclined  to  one  thing,  and  yet  will  another ;  and  therefore 
inclination  and  will  are  not  tibe  same. 

For  a  man  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  pride,  lust,  anger,  and 
strondy  inclined  so  too,  forasmuch  as  these  inclinations  are 
founded  in  a  peculiar  crasis  and  constitution  of  the  blood  and 
spirits ;  and  vet  by  a  steady  frequent  repetition  of  the  contrary 
acts  of  humility,  chastity,  and  meekness,  carried  thereto  by  his 
will,  a  principle  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  blood  or  spirits,  he 
mav  at  length  plant  in  his  soul  all  those  contrary  habits  of  virtue ; 
ana  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  while  inclination  bends  the  soul 
one  way,  a  well  disposed  and  resolved  will  may  effectually  draw 
it  another.  A  sufficient  demonstration,  doubtless,  that  they  are 
two  very  different  things ;  for  where  there  may  be  a  contrariety, 
there  is  certainly  a  diversity.  A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first 
rude  draught  of  virtue;  but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the 
will;  which,  if  well  disposed,  will  by  degrees  perfect;  if  ill 
disposed,  will,  by  the  superinduction  of  ill  habits,  quickly  de- 
face it. 

God  never  accepts  a  good  inclination  instead  of  a  good  action, 
where  that  action  may  be  done ;  nay,  so  much  the  contrary,  that 
if  a  good  inclination  be  not  seconded  by  a  good  action,  the  want 
of  that  action  is  thereby  made  so  much  the  more  criminal  and 
inexcusable. 

A  man  may  be  naturally  well  and  virtuously  inclined,  and  yet 
never  do  one  good  or  virtuous  action  all  his  life.  A  bowl  may 
lie  still  for  all  its  bias ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  wiu 
virtue  and  virtuous  actions  heartily,  but  he  must  in  the  same  de- 

See  ofifer  at  the  practice  of  them ;  forasmuch  as  the  dictates  of 
e  will  are  (as  we  have  shown)  despotical,  and  command  the 
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"whole  man :  it  being  a  contradiction  In  morality ,  for  the  will  to 
go  one  way,  and  the  man  another. 

And  thus  as  to  the  first  abuse  or  misapplication  of  the  great 
rule  mentioned  in  the  text,  about  God's  accepting  the  will,  I  have 
shown  three  notable  mistakes,  which  men  are  apt  to  entertam 
concerning  the  will ;  and  proved,  that  neither  a  bare  approbation 
of,  nor  a  mere  wishing,  or  unactive  complacency  in,  nor  lastly,  a 
natural  inclination  to  things  virtuous  and  good,  can  pass  befofe 
God  for  a  man's  willing  of  such  things ;  ana  consequently,  if  men 
upon  this  account  will  needs  take  up,  and  acquiesce  in  an  airy, 
ungrounded  persuasion,  that  they  will  those  things  which  rea% 
they  do  not  will,  they  fall  thereby  into  a  gross  and  fatal  delusion : 
a  delusion,  that  must,  and  will  shut  the  door  of  salvation  against 
them.  They  catch  at  heaven,  but  embrace  a  cloud  ;  they  mock 
God,  who  will  not  be  mocked;  and  deceive  their  own  souls, 
which,  God  knows,  may  too  eanly  be  both  deceived,  and  de- 
stroyed too. 

2.  Come  we  now  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  other  way, 
by  which  men  are  prone  to  abuse  and  pervert  this  important  nue 
of  Crod's  accounting  the  will  for  the  deed ;  and  that  is,  by  reck- 
oning many  things  impossible,  which  in  truth  are  not  impossible. 

And  this  I  shsul  make  appear  by  showing  some  of  the  principal 
instances  of  duty,  for  the  performance  of  which,  men  commonly 
plead  want  of  power ;  and  thereupon  persuade  themselves,  that 
Qod  and  the  law  rest  satisfied  with  their  will. 

Now  these  instances  are  four: 

(1.)  In  duties  of  very  great  and  hard  labour.  Labour  is  con- 
fessedly a  great  part  of  the  curse  ;  and  therefore,  no  wonder,  if 
men  fly  firom  it :  which  they  do  with  so  great  an  aversion,  diat 
few  men  know  their  own  strength  for  want  of  trying  it;  and, 
upon  that  account,  think  themselves  really  unable  to  do  many 
^ngs,  which  experience  would  convince  them,  fhey  have  moie 
ablity  to  effect,  than  they  have  will  to  attempt. 

It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and  where  men  care 
not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  themselves  under  a  persuasion 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove 
a  work  possible,  is  strenuousdy  to  set  about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if 
that  proves  it  possible,  that,  for  the  most  part,  makes  it  so. 

"  Dig,"  says  the  unjust  steward,  " I  cannot"  But  why?  Did 
either  his  legs  or  his  arms  fail  him  ?  No,  but  day-labour  was  but 
a  hard  and  a  dry  kind  of  livelihood  to  a  man  that  could  get 
an  estate  with  two  or  three  strokes  of  his  pen ;  and  find  so  great 
a  treasure  as  he  did  without  digging  for  it 

But  such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God,  who  will 
allow  no  man's  humour  or  idleness  to  be  ihe  measure  of  possible 
or  impossible.  And  to  manifest  the  wretched  hypocrisy  of  such 
pretences,  those  very  things,  which  upon  the  bare  obligation  of 
duty  are  declined  by  men  as  impossible,  presently  become  not  only 
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possible,  but  readily  practicable  too,  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity. 
As  no  doubt  that  forementioned  instance  of  fraud  and  laziness, 
the  unjust  steward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could  neither  dig  nor 
beg,  would  quickly  hare  been  brought  both  to  dig  and  to  beg 
too,  rather  than  starve.  And  if  so,  what  reason  could  such  a  one 
produce  before  God,  why  he  could  not  submit  to  the  same  hard- 
ships, rather  than  cheat  and  lie  ?  The  former  being  but  destruc- 
tiye  of  the  body,  this  latter  of  die  soul :  and  certainly  the  highest 
and  dearest  concerns  of  a  temporal  life  are  infinitely  less  valuable 
than  those  of  an  eternal ;  and  consequently  ought,  without  any 
demur  at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them,  whensoever  they  come  in 
competition  with  them.  He  who  can  digest  any  labour  rather 
than  die,  must  refiise  no  labour  rather  than  sin. 

(2.)  The  second  instance  shall  be  in  duties  of  great  and 
apparent  dan^r.  Danger,  as  the  world  goes,  generally  absolves 
firom  duty ;  this  being  a  case  in  which  most  men,  according  to  a 
very  ill  sense,  will  needs  be  a  law  to  themselves ;  and  where  it  is 
not  safe  for  them  to  be  religious,  dieir  religion  shall  be  to  be  safe. 
But  Christianity  teaches  us  a  very  different  lesson  ;  for  if  fear  of 
sufifering  could  take  off  the  necessity  of  obeying,  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  would  certainly  be  a  very  idle  and  a  senseless  thing ;  and 
Christ  would  never  have  prayed,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  firom  me,"  had  the  bitterness  of  that  draught  made 
it  impossible  to  be  drunk  of.  If  death  and  danger  are  things  that 
really  cannot  be  endured,  no  man  could  ever  be  obliged  to  suffer 
for  his  conscience,  or  to  die  for  his  religion  ;  it  being  altogether 
as  absurd  to  imagine  a  man  obliged  to  suffer,  as  to  do  impossi- 
bilities. 

But  those  primitive  heroes  of  the  Christian  church  could  not 
so  easily  blow  off  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as  to  make 
the  fear  of  being  passive  a  discharge  finom  being  obedient.  No, 
they  found  martyixiom  not  only  possible,  but  m  many  cases  a 
duty  also ;  a  duty  dressed  up  indeed  with  all'  that  was  terrible 
and  afflictive  to  human  nature,  yet  not  at  all  the  less  a  duty  for 
being  so.  And  such  a  height  of  Christianity  possessed  those 
noble  souls,  that  every  martyr  could  keep  one  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  his  duty,  and  look  death  and  danger  out  of  countenance 
with  the  other ;  nor  did  they  flinch  firom  duty  for  fear  of  martyr- 
dom, when  one  of  the  most  quickening  motives  to  duty  was  their 
desire  of  it. 

But  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  thing,  there  is  no  ar^ment 
like  to  that  which  looks  backwards ;  for  what  has  been  done  or 
suffered,  may  certainly  be  done  or  si^ered  again.  And  to  prove 
that  men  may  be  martjrrs,  there  needs  no  other  demonstration 
than  to  show  that  many  have  been  so.  Besides  that  the  grace 
of  God  has  not  so  iar  abandoned  the  Christian  world,  but  that 
those  high  primitive  instances  of  pas»ve  fortitude  in  the  case  of 
duty  and  dangei;  rivalling  one  another,  have  been  exemplified, 
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and,  as  it  were,  revived  by  several  glorious  copies  of  them  in  tke 
succeeding  ages  of  the  church. 

And,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  need  not  look  very  far  backward 
for  some  of  them  even  amongst  ourselves.  For  when  a  violent, 
victorioi^s  faction  and  rebellion  had  overrun  all,  and  made  loyalty 
to  the  king  and  conformity  to  the  church  crimes  unpardonable, 
and  of  a  guilt  not  to  be  expiated,  but  at  the  price  of  life  and 
estate ;  when  men  were  put  to  swear  away  all  interest  in  the  next 
world,  to  secure  a  very  poor  one  in  this ;  for  they  had  then  oaths 
to  jnurder  souls,  as  well  as  sword  and  pistol  for  the  body ;  nay, 
when  the  persecution  ran  so  high,  that  that  execrable  monster 
Cromwell  made  and  published  that  barbarous,  heathenish,  or 
rather  inhuman  edict  against  the  poor  suffering  episcopal  clergy, 
"  That  they  should  neiSier  preach  nor  pray  in  public,  nor  baptize, 
nor  marry,  nor  bury,  nor  teach  school,  no,  nor  so  much  as  live  in 
any  gentleman's  house,"  who  in  mere  charity  and  compassion 
might  be  inclined  to  take  them  in  ^m  perishing  in  the  streets ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  that  they  must  starve  and  die  ex  officio^ 
and  bein^  turned  out  of  their  churches,  take  possession  only  of 
the  church-yard,  as  so  many  victims  to  the  remorseless .  rage  of  a 
foul,  ill  bred  t3rrant  professing  piety  without  so  much  as  common 
humanity :  I  say,  when  rage  and  persecution,  cruelty,  and  Crom* 
wellism  were  at  that  diabolical  pitch,  tyrannizing  over  every 
thing  that  looked  like  loyalty,  conscience,  and  conformity ;  so  that 
he,  who  took  not  their  engagement,  could  not  take  any  thing 
eke,  though  it  were  given  him ;  bein^  thereby  debarred  from  the 
very  common  benefit  of  the  law,  in  sumg  for  or  recovering  of  his 
right  in  any  of  their  courts  of  justice,  dl  of  them  still  following 
the  motion  of  the  high  one ;  yet  even  then,  and  under  that  black 
and  dismal  state  of  £ings,  there  were  many  thousands  who  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal-Gromwell,  Baal-covenant,  or  Baal- 
engagement  ;  but  with  a  steady,  fixed,  unshaken  resolution,  and 
in  a  glorious  imitation  of  those  heroic  Christians  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters  of  the  episUe  to  the  Hebrews,  ^^  endured  a 
great  fi^t  of  afflictions,  were  made  a  gazing-stock  by  reproaches, 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  had  trial  of  cruel  mock- 
ings;  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprisonments;  sometimes  were 
tempted,  sometimes  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  wandered  about 
in  hunger  and  nakedness,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented." 
All  which  sufierin^  surely  ought  to  entitle  them  to  that  con- 
cluding character  m  the  next  words,  ^^  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy."  And  I  wish  I  could  say  of  England,  that  it  were 
worthy  of  those  men  now.  For  I  look  upon  the  old  church  of 
Engkuid  royalists  (which  I  take  to  be  only  another  name  for  a 
man  who  prefers  his  conscience  before  his  interest)  to  be  the  best 
Christians,  and  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in  the  world ;  as 
having  passed  all  those  terrible  tests  and  trials,  which  conquer- 
ing,  domineering  malice  could  put  them  to,   and   carried  their 
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credit  and  their  conscience  clear  and  triumphant  through  and 
above  them  all,  constantly  firm  and  immoTable  by  all  that  they  feh 
either  from  their  professed  enemies  or  their  false  friends.  And  what 
these  men  did  and  sufTered,  others  might  have  done  and  suflered 
too. 

But  they,  good  men,  had  another  and  more  artificial  sort  of 
ci>nscience,  and  a  way  to  interpret  off  a  command,  where  they 
f(>uiul  it  dangerous  or  unprofitable  to  do  it.  '  Crod  knows  my 
heart/  says  one,  *I  love  the  king  cordially:'  ^and  I  wish  weu 
to  the  church^^  says  another ;  ^  but  you  see  the  state  of  things  is 
altered,  and  we  cannot  do  what  we  would  do.  Our  will  is  good, 
and  the  kini(  gracious ;  and  we  hope  he  will  accept  of  this,  and 
disiH'tise  with  the  re«t«*  A  goodly  present,  doubtless,  as  theT 
meant  it ;  and  such  as  they  might  freely  sire,  and  yet  part  witn 
iHwhiiig ;  and  the  kiiig>  oa  the  o&er  hand,  receive  and  gain  juat 
an  much. 

But  iH>w«  had  die  whole  iiation  nocked  God  and  dieir  Idng  st 
thiA  ithutlhng^  hvpixntucal  rate«  what  an  odious,  infamous  people 
iuu8t  that  rebelfion  have  represented  the  English  to  all  posterity  ? 
Where  had  been  the  honour  of  die  reformed  rebgion,  ihst  could 
IK>I  adonl  a  man  Christian  enough  to  sufier  for  his  God  and  his 
prince  ?  But  the  old  royalists  did  bodi,  and  th«eby  demonstrated 
to  da'  worlds  that  no  danger  could  make  duty  impossible. 

Aud«  utKm  my  cv>nscience«  if  we  may  assies  any  other  reason  or 
iiH^i\o  ot  thtf  late  mercios  of  God  to  these  poor  kingdoms, 
bi\^des  his  own  pivnene^  to  show  mercy«  it  was  for  die  nike  of 
the  old  suriering  cavalierss  and  tor  the  sake  of  none  else  what- 
siHfVtT^  that  iiod  deKTeft\l  u*  lk»m  die  late  two  accursed  con- 
spiracies. For  they  w^»^  tkf  brat^  and  oifipring  of  two  contrary 
&ctioiis«  both  of  them  eqiuilS^  mv^rtal  and  inveterate  enemies  of 
our  church ;  which  thA  h^v«  be^m  and  still  are  perpetually 
pei*king  and  striking  at  with  the  sante  malice^  though  with  different 
methods. 

In  a  word ;  the  <dd«  tried  draf^  of  Enghmd  royalists  were 
the  men«  who«  in  the  darke;?!  and  fouhnt  day  of  persecution  that 
ever  belVll  England^  newr  phfaded  die  will  ill  excuse  of  die  deed  ; 
but  proveil  the  intefirrity  and  k>yulty  of  their  wills,  both  by  their 
deevis  and  their  sitflerings  too* 

But«  on  the  cvmtraryl  when  duty  vkI  danger  stand  confronting 
one  another^  and  when  the  law  of  God  says.  Obey  and  assist 
your  king^  and  the  faction  savs«  I>o  if  you  dare:  for  men,  in 
such  a  case,  K>  think  to  divide  themselvv*,  and  to  pretend  that 
dietr  will  c^be\'s  that  law,  while  all  besides  dieir  win  obeys  and 
senes  the  faction ;  what  is  this  but  a  gToets  fulsome  juggling  with 
dieir  duty,  and  a  kind  of  trimming  it  between  God  and  die 
devil  ? 

These  things  1  dK>ught  fit  to  remark  to  you,  not  out  of  any 
iMtempente  humow  of  redecting  upon  the  Ibte  times  of  coofii- 
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fiion,  as  the  guilt  or  spite  of  some  may  sug^st;  but  becaiifle^I 
am  satisfied  in  my  heart  and  conscience,  that  it  is  Tastly  the  con- 
cern of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  peace  of  his  government,  both  ia 
church  and  state,  that  the  youth  of  the  nation,  of  which  such 
auditories  as  this  chiefly  consist,  ^ould  be  principled  and 
possessed  with  a  full,  fixed,  and  thorough  persuasion  of  the  just- 
ness and  ^odness  of  the  blessed  old  king's  cause ;  and  of  die 
excellent  piety  and  Christianity  of  those  principles,  upon  which 
the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  adhered  to  him,  and  that  against  the 
most  horrid  and  inexcusable  rebellion  that  was  ever  set  on  foot, 
and  acted  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  ;  of  all  which  whosoever  is 
not  persuaded,  is  a  rebel  in  his  heart,  and  deserves  not  the  protec- 
tion which  he  enjoys. 

And  the  rather  do  I  think  such  remarks  as  these  necessaiy  of 
late  years,  because  of  the  vile  arts  and  restless  endeavours  used 
by  some  sly  and  venomous  factors  for  the  old  republican  cause, 
to  poison  and  debauch  men  firom  their  aUegiance;  sometimes 
creeping  into  houses,  and  sometimes  creeping  into  studies;  but 
in  both  equally  pimping  for  the  faction,  and  [pealing  away  as  many 
hearts  firom  the  son,  as  they  had  formerly  employed  hands  against 
the  father.  And  this  with  such  success,  that  it  cannot  but 
be  matter  of  very  sad  and  melancholy  reflection  to  all  sober  and 
loyal  minds,  to  consider,  that  several  who  had  stood  it  out,  and 
persevered  firm  and  unalterable  royalists  in  the  late  storm,  have 
since,  I  know  not  by  what  unhappy  fate,  turned  trimipers  in  the 
calm. 

3.  The  third  instance,  in  which  men  use  to  plead  the  will  instead 
of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  of  cost  and  expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed ;  and  then,  as  I 
showed  before,  that  in  matters  of  labour  the  lazy  person  could 
not  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  m  this  case, 
can  the  religious  miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
wonderful  to  consider,  how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  either 
upon  a  civil  or  religious  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  eveiy  private  man's  ex- 
chequer, and  makes  those  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  at  all  to 
give,  who,  at  the  very  same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So 
diat,  instead  of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely 
increases  their  number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars 
presently.  For,  let  the  danger  of  their  prince  and  country 
icnock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them  to  contribute  against  a 
public  enemy  or  calamity ;  then  immediately  they  have  nothing, 
and  their  riches,  upon  such  occasions,  (as  Solomon  expresses  it), 
never  fail  to  "  make  themselves  wings,  and  to  fly  away." 

Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  then  the  wealthiest  city  in 
the  world,  the  citizens  had  nothing  to  give  their  emperor  for 
Ae  defence  of  the  place,  though  he  begged  a  supply  of  them 
with  tears ;  but,  when  by  that  means  the  Turks  took  and  sacked 
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It,  then  fhose  who  before  had  nothing  to  give,  had  more  than 
•enou^  to  loie.  *  And  in  like  manner,  those  whp  would  not  sup- 
port the  necessities  of  the  old  blessed  king  against  his  villanous 
enemies,  found  ^  that  plunder  could  take,  where  disloyalty  would 
not  give ;  and  rapine  open  those  chests  that  avarice  had  shut. 

But  to  descend  to  matters  of  daily  and  common  occurrence ; 
what  is  more  usual  in  conversation,  than  for  men  to  express  their 
unwillingness  to  do  a  thing,  by  saying  they  cannot  do  it ;  and  for 
a  covetous  man,  being  asked  a  little  money  in  charity,  to  answer, 
ihat  he  has  none  ?  Which  as  it  is,  if  true,  a  sufficient  answer 
to  God  and  man ;  so,  if  false,  it  is  intolerable  hypocrisy  towards 
both. 

But  do  men  in  ^ood  earnest  think  that  God  will  be  put  off  so? 
or  can  they  imagme  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled  with  a 
Ue  clothed  m  a  scoff? 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  from  that  notable 
account  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insignificant 
charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened 
by  deeds,  James  ii.  16,  ^'  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  des^ 
titute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them 
not  those  things  that  are  needflil  to  the  body;  what  doth  it 
profit  ?"  Profit,  does  he  say  ?  Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  fiur 
words  command  the  market,  as  gooa  wishes  buy  food  and  raiment, 
and  pass  for  current  payment  in  the  shops.  Come  to  an  old,  rich, 
professing  vulpony,  and  tell  him  that  there  is  a  church  to  be 
built,  beautified,  or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  he  cannot 
lay  out  his  money  more  to  Grod's  honour,  die  public  good,  and 
the  comfort  of  his  own  conscience,  than  to  bestow  it  liberally 
upon  such  an  occasion  ;  and  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  you  shall  be  told,  ^  how  much  God  is  for  the  inward,  spiritual 
worship  of  the  heart :  and  that  the  Almighty  neither  dwells  nor 
delights  in  temples  made  with  hands;  but  hears  and  accepts  the 
prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bams  and  stables ;  and  in 
the  homeliest  and  meanest  cottages,  as  well  as  in  the  stateliest  and 
most  magnificent  churches.'  Thus,  I  say,  you  are  like  to  be 
answered.  In  reply  to  which,  I  would  have  all  such  sly,  sancti- 
fied cheats  (who  are  so  often  harping  upon  this  string)  know,  once 
for  all,  that  that  God,  who  accepts  the  prayers  of  his  people  in 
dens  and  caves,  bams,  and  stables,  when,  by  his  afflicting  Provi- 
dence, he  has  driven  them  from  the  appointed  places  of  his  solemn 
worship,  so  that  they  cannot  have  the  use  of  them,  will  not,  for 
all  this,  endure  to  be  served,  or  prayed  to  by  them,  in  such  places 
nor  accept  of  their  bam-worship,  nor  their  hogsty-worship,  no, 
nor  yet  of  their  parlour  or  their  chamber^worship,  where  he  has 
given  them  both  wealth  and  power  to  build  him  churches.  For 
he  that  commands  us  to  '^  worship  him  in  the  spirit,"  commands 
as,  also  '^  to  honour  him  with  our  substance."    And  never  pretend 
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that  fbou  hast  a  heart  to  pray,  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  gire ; 
since  he  that  senres  mammon  with  his  estate,  cannot  possibly 
serve  God  with  his  heart.  For  as  in  the  heathen^  worship  of  God, 
a  sacrifice  without  a  heart  was  accounted  ominous ;  so,  in  the 
Christian  worship  of  him,  a  heart  without  a  sacrifice  is  worthless 
and  impertinent. 

And  thus  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will,  when  they  are 
Called  upon  to  give  upon  a  religious  account ;  according  to  which 
a  man  may  be  well  enough  said,  as  the  common  word  is,  to  be  all 
heart,  and  yet  the  arrantest  miser  in  the  world. 

But  come  we  now  to  this  old  rich  pretender  to  godliness,  in 
another  case,  and  tell  him,  that  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  a 
good  fkmily,  good  education,  and  who  has  lost  all  his  estate  for 
me  king,  now  read^  to  rot  in  prison  for  debt ;  come,  what  will 
you  give  towards  his  release  ?  Why  then,  answers  the  will  instead 
of  the  deed,  as  much  the  readier  speaker  of  the  two,  '  The  truth 
is,  I  always  had  a  respect  for  such  men  ;  I  love  them  with  all  letf 
heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  any  that  have  served  the 
king  so  faithfully  should  be  in  such  want.'  So  say  I  too ;  and  the 
more  shame  is  it  for  the  whole  nation,  that  they  should  be  so :  but 
still  what  will  you  rive  ?  ^^^,  then  answers  the  man  of  mouth*' 
charity  again^  and  tells  you,  ^  llbat  you  could  not  come  at  a  worse 
time ;  that  money  is  now-a-days  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that 
therefore  he  can  give  nothing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray  for  the 
poor  gentlemav.' 

Ah,  thou  hypocrite!  when  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  ever 
he  had,  and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the  utmost 
extremities  of  poverfy  and  distress ;  dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick 
him  whole  again  only  with  thy  ton^e  ?  Just  like  that  old  formal 
hocus,  who  denied  a  beggar  a  farthmg,  and  put  him  off  with  his 
blessing. 

Why,  what  are  the  prayers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  ?  What 
will  thy  blessing  go  for  ?  What  will  it  buy  ?  Is  this  the  charity  that 
the  apostle  here,  m  the  text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  ?  This 
the  case,  in  which  Grod  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind,  in«* 
stead  of  die  liberality  of  the  purse?  No  assuredly,  but  the 
measures  that  Grod  marks  out  to  thy  charity,  are  these :  thy  su- 

S^rfluities  must  give  place  to  thy  neighbour's  great  convenience : 
y  convenience  must  veil  to  thy  neighbour's  necessity;  and, 
lastly,  thy  very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour's  ex** 
tremity. 

This  is  the  gradual  process  that  must  be  thy  rule ;  and  he  that 
pretends  a  disability  to  ^ve,  short  of  this,  prevaricates  with  hia 
duty,  and  evacuates  the  precept.  God  sometimes  calls  upon  thee 
to  relieve  the  needs  of  thy  poor  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities 
of  thy  country,  and  sometimes  the  urgent  wants  of  thy  prince ; 
now,  before  thou  fliest  to  the  old,  stale,  usual  pretence,  that  thon 
canst  do  ncme  of  all  these  things,  consider  with  thyself,  that  then 
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is  a  God,  who  is  not  to  be  flammed  ofl*  with  lies,  who  knows 
exactly  what  thou  canst  do,  and  what  thou  canst  not :  and  consider, 
in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  not  the  best  husbandry  in  the  world,  to 
be  damned  to  save  charges. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  duty  that  I  shall  mention,  in  which  men 
use  to  plead  want  of  power  to  do  the  thing  they  have  a  will  to,  is 
the  conquering  of  a  long,  inveterate  ill  habit  or  custom. 

And  the  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  that  leaves  a  man  less  power 
to  do  good  than  this  does.  Nevertheless  that  which  weakens 
the  hand  does  not  therefore  cut  it  ofl*.  Some  power  to  good,  no 
doubt  a  man  has  left  him,  for  all  this :  and  therefore,  God  will  not 
take  the  drunkard's  excuse,  that  he  has  so  long  accustomed 
himself  to  intemperate  drinking,  that  now  he  cannot  leave  it  off; 
nor  admit  of  the  passionate  n^an's  apology,  that  he  has  so  long 
given  his  unruly  passions  their  head,  that  be  cannot  now  gove^ 
or  control  them.     For  these  things  are  not  so ;  since  no  man  is 

giilty  of  an  act  of  intemperance  of  any  sort,  but  he  might  have 
rbom  it ;  not  without  some  trouble,  I  confess,  from  the  strug- 
fldings  of  the  contrary  habit ;  but  still  the  thing  was  possible  to  be 
done;  and  he  mieht,  after  all,  have  forbom  it.  And,  as  he 
forbore  one  act,  so  he  might  have  forbom  another,  and  after  that 
another,  and  so  on,  till  he  had,  by  degrees,'  weakened,  and,  at 
length,  mortified,  and  extinfi:uished  the  habit  itself.  That  these 
tilings,  indeed,  are  not  quick^  or  easily  to  be  effected,  is  manifest, 
and  nothing  will  be  more  readily  granted ;  and  dierefore  the 
scripture  itself  owns  so  much,  by  expressing  and  representing 
these  morti5*ing  courses,  by  acts  of  the  greatest  toil  and  labour ; 
such  as  are,  warfture,  and  taking  up  the  cross ;  and  by  acts  of  the 
most  terrible  violence,  and  contrariety  to  nature;  such  as  are, 
cutting  off  the  right  hand,  and  plucking  out  the  right  eye ;  thinfi;s 
infinitely  mevous  and  afflictive,  yet  still,  for  all  that,  feasible 
in  themscJves ;  or  else,  to  be  sure,  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God 
would  never  have  advised,  and  much  less  have  commanded  them. 
For  what  God  has  commanded,  must  be  done ;  and  what  must 
be  done,  assuredly  may  be  done ;  and  therefore,  all  pleas  of  im- 
potence or  inabikty,  in  such  cases,  are  utteriy  felse  and  imperti^ 
nent,  and  will  infallibly  be  thrown  back  in  the  &ce  of  such  as 
make  them. 

But  YOU  will  say,  does  not  the  scripture  itself  acknowledge  it 
as  a  thing  impossible  for  a  man,  brought  under  the  custom 
of  sin,  to  forbear  sinning?  In  Jer.  xiii.  23,  "Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then  may  ye  also  do 
good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil.^'  Now  if  this  can  be  no 
more  done  than  the  former,  is  it  not  a  demonstration  that  it  cannot 
be  done  at  all  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  words  mentioned  are  tropical  or 
figurative,  and  import  an  hyperbole,  which  is  a  way  of  express- 
iiig  things  beyond  what  leallj  and  naturally  tiiey  are  in  them- 
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selyes;  and,  consequentljr,  the  design  of  this  scripture,  in  saying 
that  this  cannot  be  done,  is  no  more  than  to  diow,  that  it  is  y^ff 
hardly  and  very  rarely  done;  hut  not  in  strict  truth,  uttt^y 
impossible  to  be  done. 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  men  take  sanctuary  in  such  misunder* 
stood  expressions  as  these;  and  from  a  false  persuasion,  that 
they  cannot  reform  their  liyes,  break  o{f  their  ill  custcMns,  and 
root  out  thdr  old  vicious  habits«  never  so  much  as  attempt,  en* 
deavour,  or  go  about  it.  Fot  admit  that  such  a  habit,  seated 
in  the  soul,  be,  as  our  Saviour  calls  it,  '^  a  strong  man  armed, 
got  into  possession ;''  yet  still  lie  may  be  dispossessed  and  thrown 
out  by  a  stronger,  Luke  xi.  21,  22.  Or  be  it,  as  St.  Paul  calb 
it,  "  a  law  in  our  members,"  Rom.  vii.  23,  yet  certainly,  ill  laws 
may  be  broken  and  disobeyed  as  well  as  good.  But  if  men  will 
suner  themselves  to  be  enslaved,  and  earned  away  by  their  lusts, 
without  resistance,  and  wear  ihe  devil's  yoke  quietly,  rather 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  throwing  it  off,  and  thereupon  some- 
times feel  their  consciences  galled  and  grieved  by  wearing  it, 
they  must  not,  from  thes^  secret  stings  and  remorses  felt  bT 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  sins,  presently  conclude,  thfvt 
therefore  their  will  is  good  and  well  disposed ;  and,  consequendVi 
such  as  God  will  accept,  though  their  lives  remain  all  the  while 
unchanged,  and  as  much  under  the  dominion  of  sin  as  ever. 

These  reasonings,  I  know,  lie  deep  in  the  minds  of  most  men^ 
and  relieve  and  support  their  hearts  in  spite  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  sins ;  yet  they  are  all  but  sophistry  and  delusion,  and  false 
propositions  contnved  by  the  devil,,  to  hold  men  fiist  in  their 
sins  by  final  impenitence.  For  though  possibly  the  grace  of 
Grod  may,  in  some  cases,  be  irresistible  ;  yet  it  would  be  an  in* 
finite  reproach  to  his  providence  to  affirm,  that  sin  either  is  or 
can  be  so.  And  thus  I  have  given  you  four  principal  instances, 
in  which  men  use  to  plead  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  upon  a 
pretended  impotence  or  disability  for  the  deed  ;  namely,  in  duties 
of  great  labour  ;  in  duties  of  much  danger ;  in  duties  of  cost  and 
expense ;  and  lastly,  in  duties  requiring  a  resistance  and  an  extir- 
pation of  inveterate  sinful  habits. 

In  the  neglect  of  all  which,  men  relieve  their  consciences  by 
this  one  great  fallacy  running  through  them  all,  that  they  mistake 
difficulties  for  impossibilities.  A  pernicious  mistake  certainly; 
and  the  more  pernicious,  for  that  men  are  seldom  convinced  of 
it  till  their  conviction  can  do  them  no  good.  There  cannot  be  a 
weightier  or  more  important  case  of  conscience  for  men  to  be  re- 
solved in,  than  to  know  certainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for 
the  deed,  and  how  far  he  does  not ;  and  withal  to  be  informed 
truly  when  men  do  really  will  a  thing,  and  when  they  have  really 
no  power  to  do  what  they  Jiave  willed. 

For  surely  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dreadful  and  terri- 
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^fing  consideration  to  anj  one  sober  and  in  his  wits,  to  think 
seriousdy  with  himself,  what  horror  and  confusion  must  needs 
ioiprise  that  man,  at  the  last  and  ereat  day  of  account,  who  had 
led  his  whole  life  and  ^vemed  all  his  actions  by  one  rule,  when 
God  intends  to  judge  him  by  another. 

To  which  God,  the  great  searcher  and  judge  of  hearts,  and 
Tewarder  of  men  according  to  their  deeds,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


'    .»^ 


SERMON  XI. 

or   THE   ORIGIH,    KATDSE,   ASD  BASENESS  OF   TBS   BCT  Of 
mORATTTUDE. 

[Pnicbad  at  Cbiut  Cbareli,  Ozon,  h»ton  Um  Uniftnit?,  October  17, 1676.] 
JoDGES  vm.  34,  35. 

,Snd  the  cJuldrm  of  brael  remetnbered  not  the  Lord  their  God,  toAtf 
had  delivered  them  oat  of  the  hands  of  all  their  enenaet  on  eterj 
ride :  neither  ihowed  wy  kindness  to  the  house  of  Jerubbaal, 
namely,  Gideon,  aecor^ng  to  all  the /goodness  which  he  had 
showed  unto  Israel. 

These  words,  being  a  result  of  judgment  given  upon  matter  ' 
of  feet,  naturally  directa  us  to  the  foregoing  story,  to  inforia  us 
of  their  occasiDn.  The  subject  of  which  story  was  that  heroic 
and  Tictorious  judge  of  Israel,  Gideon ;  who,  by  the  gn^atness  of 
his  achievements,  bad  merited  the  offer  of  a  crown  and  kingdom, 
and,  by  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  refused  it.  The  whole  narra- 
tive  is  contained  and  set  before  us  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
chapters  of  this  book ;  where  we  read,  that  when  the  children  of 
Israel,  according  to  their  usual  method  of  sinning  after  mercies 
and  deliverances,  and  thereupon  returning  to  a  fr^  enslavement 
to  their  enemies,  had  now  passed  seven  years  in  cruel  subiectioik 
to  the  Midianites,  a  potent  and  insulting  enemy,  and  who  oih 
pressed  them  to  that  degree,  that  they  had  scarce  bread  to  fill 
their  mouths,  or  houses  to  cover  their  heads ;  for,  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  nxth  chapter,  we  find  them  housing  themselvet 
under  ground  in  dens  and  cares ;  and  in  ver.  3,  4,  no  sooner  had 
they  sown  their  com,  but  we  have  the  enemy  coming  up  in 
anniea  and  destroying  it.  In  this  sad  and  calamitous  condidon, 
I  say,  in  which  one  would  have  thought  that  a  deliverance  from 
such  an  oppressor  would  have  even  revived  them,  and  die  de* 
liverer  eternally  obliged  them,  God  raised  up  the  spirit  of  thil 
great  person,  and  ennobled  his  courage  and  conduct  with  the  efi> 
tire  overthrow  of  this  mi^^  and  numerous,  or  rather  innumei^ 
ble  host  of  the  Midianites  ;  and  that  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
such  strange  and  unparalleled  circumstances,  that  in  the  whole 
action,  the  mercy  and  the  miracle  seemed  to  strive  for  the  pr^ 
eminence.  And  so  quick  a  sense  did  the  Israelites,  immediately 
after  it,  seem  to  entertain  of  the  merits  of  Gideon,  and  th« 
obligation  he  had  laid  upon  them,  that  they  all,  as  one  man, 
ta&x  him  the  regal  and  hereditary  government  of  that  people. 
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in  the  22nd  yerse  of  this  eighth  chapter ;  '^  Then  said  the  men 
of  Israel  to  Gideon,  Rule  thoa  over  us,  both  thou,  and  thy  son, 
and  thy  son's  son  also :  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand 
erf*  Midian."  To  i^hich  he  answered  as  magnanimously,  and  by 
that  answer  redoubled  the  obligation  in  the  next  yerse,  ^^  I  will 
not  rule  oyer  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  oyer  you,  but  the  Lord 
shall  rule  oyer  you." 

Thus  far  then  we  see  die  woiidngs  of  a  just  gratitude  in  the 
Israelites;  and  goodness  on  the  one  side  nobly  answered  with 
greatness  on  the  other.  And  now,  after  so  yast  an  obligation, 
owned  by  so  free  an  acknowledgment,  could  any  thing  be  ex- 
pected but  a  continual  interchanj^  of  kindnesses,  at  least  on 
their  pert  who  had  been  so  infimtely  obliged  and  so  gloriouriy 
deliyered  ?  Yet  in  the  ninth  ch^ter,  we  find  these  yery  men 
turning  the  sword  of  Gideon  into  his  own  bowels;  cutting  off 
the  yery  race  and  posterity  of  their  deliverer,  by  the  slaughter  of 
threescore  and  ten  of  his  sons,  and  setting  up  the  son  of  ms  con- 
cubine, the  blot  of  his  family,  and  the  monument  of  his  shame, 
to  reign  over  them ;  and  all  this  without  the  least  provocation  or 
offence  given  them,  either  by  Gideon  himself,  or  by  any  of  Us 
house.  After  which  horrid  fact,  I  suppose  we  can  no  longer 
wonder  at  this  unlooked-for  account  given  of  the  Israelites  in 
die  text,  ^'  That  they  remembered  not  the  Lord  their  God,  who 
had  delmred  them  out  of  the  hands  of  all  their  enemies  on 
every  side ;  neither  showed  they  kindness  to  the  house  of  Gideon, 
according  to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had  ^owed  unto  Israel." 

The  truth  is,  they  were  all  along  a  cross,  odd,  untoward  sort  of 
people,  and  such  as  Crod  seems  to  have  chosen,  and  (as  die 
prophets  somedmes  phrase  it)  to  have  espoused  to  himself,  upon 
the  very  same  account  that  Socrates  espoused  Xantippe,  only  far 
her  extreme  ill-conditions,  above  all  that  he  could  possibly  find 
or  pick  out  of  that  sex ;  and  so  the  fittest  argument  both  to 
exercise  and  declare  his  admirable  patience  to  die  world. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  a  charge  given  in  against  the 
Israelites ;  a  charge  of  that  finil  and  oidious  sin  of  ingratitude ; 
and  that  both  towards  God  and  towards  man ;  towards  Crod  in 
the  34th  verse,  and  towards  man  in  the  35di.  Such  being  ever 
the  growing  contagion  of  this  ill  quality,  that  if  it  begins  at  Grod, 
it  naturally  descends  to  men ;  and  if  it  first  exerts  itself  upon 
men,  it  infallibly  ascends  to  God.  If  we  consider  it  as  directed 
a^inst  God,  it  is  a  breach  of  religion ;  if  as  to  men,  it  is  an 
offence  against  morality.  The  passage  from  one  to  the  other  is 
very  easy :  breach  of  duty  towwds  our  neighbour,  still  involving 
in  it  a  breach  of  duty  towards  God  too ;  and  no  man's  religion 
ever  survives  his  morals. 

My  purpose  is  from  this  remaikable  subject  and  occasion,  to 
tieat  <^  ingratitude,  and  that  chiefly  in  this  latter  sense ;  and 
fiom  the  case  of  the  Israelites  towards  Gideon,  to  traverse  the 
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nature,  principles,  and  properties  of  this  detestable  rice :  and  so 
drawing  before  jrour  eyes  the  several  lineaments  and  parts  of  it, 
from  the  ugly  aspect  of  the  picture,  to  leave  it  to  your  own  hearts 
to  judge  of  the  original.  For  the  effecting  of  which,  I  shall,  do 
these  following  things : 

I.  I  shall  show  what  gratitude  is,  and  upon  what  the  obligation 
to  it  is  grounded. 

II.  I  shall  rive  some  account  of  the  nature  and  baseness  of 
ingratitude. 

in.  I  shall  show  the  principle  from  which  ingratitude  pro- 
ceeds. 

IV.  I  shall  show  those  ill  qualities  that  inseparably  attend  it^ 
and  are  never  disjoined  from  it.     And, 

V.  And  lastly,  I  shall  draw  some  useAd  inferences,  by  way  of 
application,  from  the  premises. 

I.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these :  Wiai  gratUude  isj  and  upon 
what  the  obligation  to  it  is  grounded,  ^^  Gratitude  is  properly  a 
virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to  an  inward  sense  and  an  outward  'ao- 
knowledgment  of  a  benefit  received,  together  with  a  readiness  to* 
return  the  same,  or  the  like,  as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  of  it 
shall  require,  and  Ihe  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to." 

This,  to  me,  seems  to  contain  a  full  description,  or  rather  defi- 
nition of  this  virtue :  from  which  it  appears,  tiiat  gratitude  includes 
in  it  these  three  parts  :  » 

1.  A  particular  observation,  or  taking  notice  of  a  kindness  re- 
ceived, and  consequently  of  the  good  will  and  affection  of  the 
person  who  did  that  kinaness.  For  still,  in  this  case,  the  mind  of 
the  river  is  more  to  be  attended  to,  than  the  matter  of  the  gift ; 
it  bein^  this  that  stamps  it  properly  a  favour,  and  gives  it  the  noble 
and  endearing  denomination  of  a  kindness. 

2.  The  second  part  of  gratitude  is  that  which  brings  it  from  the 
heart  into  the  mouth,  and  makes  a  man  express  the  sense  he  has 
of  the  benefit  done  him  by  thanks,  acknowledgments,  and  gratula- 
tions ;  and  where  the  heart  is  f\ill  of  the  one,  it  will  certainly 
overflow,  and  run  over  in  the  other. 

3.  The  third  and  last  is,  an  endeavour  to  recompense  our  bene- 
factor, and  to  do  something  that  may  redound  to  his  advantage, 
in  consideration  of  what  he  has  done  towards  ours.  I  state  it  upon 
endeavour,  and  not  upon  effect ;  for  this  latter  may  be  often  impos- 
sible. But  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  do  as  much  as  he 
can;  to  make  some  essay  at  least,  some  offer  and  attempt  this 
way ;  so  as  to  show  that  there  is  a  spring  of  motion  within,  and 
tiiat  the  heart  is  not  idle  or  insensible,  but  that  it  is  full  and  big, 
and  knows  itself  to  be  so,  though  it  wants  strength  to  bring  forth. 
Having  thus  shown  what  gratitude  is,  the  next  thing  is  to  show 
&e  obligation  that  it  brings  upon  a  man,  and  the  ground  and 
reason  of  that  obligation. 

p2 
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As  for  tlie  obligation,  I  know  no  moralists  or  casuists,  that 
treat  scholastically  of  justice,  but  treat  of  gratitude  under  that 
general  head,  as  a  part  or  species  of  it.  And  the  nature  and 
office  of  justice  being  to  dispose  the  mind  to  a  constant  and  per- 
petual readiness  to  render  to  ereiy  man  his  due,  suum  cuique 
iribuer€y  it  is  evident,  that  if  gratitude  be  a  part  of  justice,  it 
must  be  conversant  about  somethmg  that  is  due  to  another :  and 
whatsoever  is  so,  must  be  so  by  the  force  of  some  law.  Now,  all 
law  that  a  man  is  capable  of  being  obliged  by,  is  reducible  to  one 
of  these  three. 

1.  The  law  of  nature.  2.  The  positive  law  of  Grod,  revealed 
in  his  word.  3.  The  law  of  tnan,  enacted  by  the  civil  power  for 
the  preservation  and  good  of  society. 

1.  And  first  for  the  law  of  nature,  which  I  take  to  be  nothing 
else  but  the  mind  of  God  signified  to  a  rational  agent  by  the  bare 
discourse  of  his  reason,  and  dictating  to  him  mat  he  ou^ht  to 
act  suitably  to  the  principles  of  his  nature,  and  to  those  relations 
that  he  stands  under.  For  every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute 
and  a  relative  capacity :  an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing  endued 
with  such  a  nature ;  and  a  relative,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  universe, 
and  so  stands  in  such  an  order  and  relation  both  to  the  whole,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  parts. 

After  which,  the  next  consideration  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  being  of  a  thing,  is  what  agrees,  or  disagrees  with  that 
thing ;  what  is  suitable,^  or  unsuitable  to  it ;  and  from  this  springs 
the  notion  of  decency  or  indecency ;  that  which  becomes  or  mis- 
becomes, and  is  the  same  with  hanestumvelturpe.  Which  decency, 
or  fo  fi^iftow^  as  the  Greeks  term  it,  imports  a  certain  measure 
or  proportion  of  one  thine  to  another ;  which  to  transgress,  is  to 
do  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  things  ;  the  preservation  of 
which  is  properly  that  rule  or  law  by  which  every  thing  ought 
to  act ;  and  consequently,  the  violation  of  it  implies  a  turpitude 
or  indecency.  Now  those  actions  that  are  suitable  to  a  rational 
nature,  and  to  that  kp^kov^  that  decency  or  honestum  belonging 
to  it,  are  contained  and  expressed  in  certain  maxims  or  proposi- 
tions, which,  upon  the  repeated  exercise  of  a  man's  reason  about 
such  objects  as  come  before  him,  do  naturally  result,  and  are 
collected  from  thence ;  and  so  remaining  upon  his  mind,  become 
both  a  rule  to  direct  and  a  law  to  oblige  him  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  actions.  Such  are  these  maxims :  that  the  supreme  being, 
cause,  and  governor  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  worshipped  and 
depended  upon :  that  parents  are  to  be  honoured :  that  a  man 
should  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  From  which  last  alone  may 
sufficiently  be  deduced  all  those  rules  of  charity  and  justice  that 
are  to  govern  the  offices  of  common  lile ;  and  which  alone  is 
enough  to  found  an  obligation  to  gratitude  :  forasmuch  as  no  man, 
havine  done  a  kindness  to  another,  would  acquiesce  or  think 
himseSf  justly  dealt  with,  in  a  toted  neglect  and  unconcemedness 
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of  the  person  who  had  received  that  kbdness  from  him ;  and 
consequently,  neither  ought  he  to  be  miconcemed  in  the  same 
case  himself. 

But  I  shall,  from  other  and  nearer  principles,  and  those  the 
unquestionable  documents '  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  natore, 
evince  the  obligation  and  debt  lying  upon  every  man  to  show 
gratitude,  where  he  has  received  a  benefit.  Such  as  are  Ifaeae 
propositions : 

(1.)  That  according  to  the  rule  of  natural  justice,  one  man 
may  merit  and  deserve  of  another.  (2.)  That  whosoever  deserves 
of  another,  makes  something  due  to  him  from  the  person  of 
whom  he  deserves.  (3.)  That  one  man's  deserving  of  another  i9 
founded  upon  his  conferring  on  him  some  good,  to  which  that 
other  had  no  right  or  claim.  (4)  That  no  man  has  any  ante- 
cedent right  or  claim  to  that  which  comes  to  him  by  free  gift. 
(6.)  And  lasdy.  That  all  desert  imports  an  equality  between  the 
good  conferred,  and  the  ^ood  deserved,  or  made  due.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  he  who  confers  a  good  upon  another, 
deserves,  and  consequently  has  a  claim  to  an  equal  good  from  the 
person  upon  whom  it  was  conferred.  So  that  from  hence,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  springs  a  debt ;  the  acknowledging  and  repaying 
of  which  debt,  as  a  man  shall  be  able,  is  the  proper  o£Sce  ana 
work  of  gratitude. 

As  certain  therefore,  as  by  the  law  of  nature  there  may  be, 
and  often  is,  such  a  thing  as  merit  and  desert  from  one  man  to 
another;  and  as  desert  gives  the  person  deserving  a  right  or 
claim  to  some  good  from  the  person  of  whom  he  deserves ;  and 
as  a  right  in  one  to  claim  this  good,  infers  a  debt  and  obligation 
in  the  other  to  pay  it ;  so  certain  it  is,  by  a  direct  gradation  of 
consequences  from  this  principle  of  merit,  that  the  obligation  to 
gratitude  flows  from,  and  is  enjoined  by,  the  first  dictates  of 
nature.  And  the  truth  is,  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  ties  of 
duty,  that  man  is  capable  of,  are  founded  upon  gratitude.  Such 
as  are  the  duties  of  a  child  to  his  parent,  and  of  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign :  firom  the  former  of  which  there  is  required  love  and 
honour,  in  recompence  of  being ;  and  from  the  latter,  obedience 
and  subjection,  in  recompence  of  protection  and  well-being.  And 
in  general,  if  the  conferring  of  a  kindness  did  not  bind  the  per- 
son upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  to  the  returns  of  gratitude; 
whV)  in  the  universal  dialect  of  the  world,  are  kindnesses  still 
called  obligations  ? 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  ground,  enforcing  the  obligations 
of  gratitude ;  namely,  the  law  of  nature.    In  the  next  place, 

2.  As  for  the  positive  law  of  God  revealed  in  his  word,  it  is 
evident  that  gratitude  must  needs  be  enjoined  and  made  neces- 
sfuy,  by  all  those  scriptures  that  upbraid  or  forbid  ingratitude^ 
as,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  die  unthankful  stand  reckoned  among  the 
hi^iest  and  most  enormous  sinners;  which  sufficiently  evinces 
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the  virtue  opposite  to  iHlfliMikfulness  to  bear  the  same  place  in 
the  rank  of  duties,  thai  jkHb  contrary  does  in  the  catalogue  of  sins. 
And  the  like,  by  consequence,  is  inferred  from  all  those  places, 
in  which  we  are  commanded  to  ^^  love  our  enemies,^'  and  to  ^^  do 
good  to  those  that  hate  us :''  and  therefore  certainly  much  more 
luce  we  by  the  same  commanded  to  do  good  to  those  that  have 
IMreMdted  us  with  gbod,  and  actually  obliged  us.  So  that  it  is 
muiifest,  &at  by  the  positive  written  law  of  God,  no  less  than  by 
til*  law  of  nature,  gratitude  is  a  debt. 

3.  In  the  thirdi  and  last  place ;  as  for  the  laws  of  men,  enacted 
by  the  civil  power,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  gratitude  is  not 
enforced  by  them ;  I  say,  not  enforced,  that  is,  not  enjoined  by 
the  sanction  of  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  that 
shall  not  be  found  gratefiil.  I  grant  indeed,  that  many  actions 
are  punished  by  law  that  are  acts  of  insratitude;  but  this  is 
merely  accidental  to  them,  as  they  are  such  acts;  for,  if  they 
were  punished  properly  under  that  notion,  and  upon  that  account, 
ihe  punishment  would  equally  reach  all  actions  of  the  same  kind ; 
but  they  are  punished  and  provided  a^nst  by  law,  as  they  are 
gross  and  dangerous  violations  of  societies,  and  that  common 
good,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  civil  laws  of  all  nations  to  pro^ 
tect,  and  to\  take  care  of;  which  good  not  being  violated  or 
endangered  by  every  omission  of  gratitude  between  man  and  man^ 
the  laws  make  no  peculiar  provision  to  secure  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue ;  but  leave  it,  as  they  found  it,  sufficiently  enjoined,  and 
made  a  duty  to  the  law  of  Grod  and  nature^ 

Though  in  the  Roman  law  indeed  there  is  this  particular  pro- 
vision against  the  breach  of  this  duty  in  case  of  slaves ;  that  if  a 
lord  manumits,  and  makes  free  his  slave,  gross  ingratitude  in  the 

!)erson  so  made  free,  forfeits  his  freedom,  and  reasserts  him  to  iiis 
brmer  condition  of  slavery ;  though  perhaps  even  this  also,  upon 
an  accurate  consideration,  will  be  found  not  a  provision  against 
ingratitude,  properly  and  formally  as  such;  but  as  it  is  the  in- 
gratitude of  slaves,  which,  if  left  unpunished  in  a  commonwealth, 
where  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to  be  served  by  slaves,  as  in 
Rome  it  was,  would  quickly  have  been  a  public  nuisance  and  dis- 
turbance ;  for  such  is  the  peculiar  insolence  of  this  sort  of  men, 
such  the  incorrigible  vileness  of  all  slavish  spirits,  that  though 
freedom  may  rid  them  of  the  baseness  of  their  condition,  yet  it 
never  takes  ofi*  the  baseness  of  their  minds. 

And  now,  having  shown  both  what  gratitude  is,  and  the  ground 
and  reasons  of  men's  obligation  to  it,  we  have  a  full  account  of 
the  proper  and  particular  nature  of  this  virtue,  as  consisting 
adequately  in  these  two  things:  first,  that  it  is  a  debt;  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  such  a  debt  as  is  left  to  every  man's  ingenuity, 
in  respect  of  any  legal  coaction,  whether  he  will  pay  or  no ;  fqr 
there  lies  no  action  of  debt  against  him,  if  he  will  not.  He  is  in 
danger  of  no  arrest,  bound  over  to  no  assize,  nor  forced  to  hold 
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up  kia  unwoithy  hand  (tbe  instniment  oCvhii  •  ingratitude)  at  any 
bar. 

And  this  it  is,  that  ahows  tbe  rare  aad  distinguishing  excellency 
of  gratitude,  and  sets  it  as  a  crown  ttp<xi  the  head  of  all  otbw 
virtues,  that  it  should  plant  sudfa  an  overruling  generosity  in  thd 
heart  of  man,  as  shall  more  ej9&ctually  incline  him  to  what  is  bnive 
and  becoming,  than  the  terror    of  any  penal  law  whatao«ear* 
So  that  he  shall  feel  a  greater  force  upon  himself  from  wimui^ 
and  from  die  control  of  his  own  principles,   to  engage  to  do 
wcMTthily,  than  all  threatenings  and  punishments,  racks  ana  tortuica 
can  have  upon  a  low  and  servile  mmd,  that  never  acts  virtuously, 
but  as  it  is  acted:    that  knows  no  principle  of  doing  well  but 
lear;  no  conscience  but  constraint.     On  the  contrary,  the  grate- 
ful person  fears  no  court  or  judge,  no  sentence  or  executioner, 
but  what  he  carries  about  him  in  his  own  brea(st:  and  being  still 
the  most  severe  exactor  of  himself,  not  only  confesses,  but  pro- 
cktmsUs  debts ;  his  tagenuity  is  his  bond,  and  his  conscience  a 
Ihocisand  witnesses :  so  that  the  debt  must  needs  be  sure,  yet  be 
scorns  to  be  sued  for  it ;  nay,  rather  he  is  always  suing,  impor- 
tonine,  and  even  reproaching  himself,  till  he  can  clear  accounls 
with  bis  benefactor.     His  heart  is,  as  it  were,  in  continual  labour ; 
it  even  travails  with  the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  de- 
Uveied :  and  as  David,  in  the  overflowing  sense  of  God's  good- 
ness to  him,  cries  out  in  the  116th  Psalm,  ver.   12,  ^^  What  shall 
I  render  uoto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  unto  me?"  so  the 
grateful    person,   pressed  down    under  the   apprehension  of  any 
great    kindness  done  him,  eases  his   burdened  mind  a  litde  by 
such  expostulations  with  himself  as  these  :    ^  Wha^  shail  I   do  for 
such  a  friend,  for  such  a  patron,  who  has  so  frankly,  so  gene- 
rously, so  unconstrainedly  relieved  me  in  such  a  (listress;  sup- 
ported me  against  such  an  enemy ;  supplied,  cheri^ed,  and  up- 
held me  when  relations  would  not  know  me,  or  at  least  could  npt 
help  me  ;  and,  in  a  word,  has  prevented  my  desires,  and  outdone 
my  necessities  ?    I  can  never  do  aiough  for  him ;  my  own  con- 
science would  spit  in  my  face,  should  I  ever  slight  or  forget  such 
fevours.'      These  are  the  expostulating  dialogues  and    contests 
ttiat  eveiy  grateful,  eveiy  truly  noble  and  magnanimous  person 
has  with  himself.    It  was,  in  part,  a  brave  ^eech  of  Luc.  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  the  Roman  dictator,  who  said,  that  ^^  he  found  no 
sweetness  in  bein^  great  or  powerful,  but  only  that  it  enabled  him 
to  crush  his  enemies,  and  to  gratify  his  friends."    I  cannot  warrant 
or  defend  the  first  part  of  this  saying ;  but  surely  he  that  employs 
his  greatness  in  the  latter,  be  he  never  so  great,  it  must  and  will 
make  him  still  greater. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  thing  proposed ;  which  was 
to  show  what  gratitude  is,  and  upon  what  the  obligation  to  it  is 
grounded.     I  proceed  now  to  the  second  ;  which  is. 
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n.  To  give  tame  accenud  of  the  nature  and  basenen  of  imgrttti- 
tude.  There  is  not  any  one  vice  or  ill  quality  incident  to  the 
mind  of  man,  against  which  the  world  has  raised  such  a  loud  and 
universal  outcry,  as  against  ingratitude :  a  yice  never  mentioned 
by  any  heathen  writer,  but  with  a  particular  height  of  detesta- 
tion ;  and  of  such  a  malignity,  that  human  nature  must  be  strip- 
ped of  humanity  itself,  bdfore  it  can  be  guilty  of  it  It  is  instead 
of  all  other  vices ;  and,  in  the  balance  of  morality,  a  counterpoise 
to  them  all.  In  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  omnia  dixeris:  it  is 
one  great  blot  upon  all  morality :  it  is  all  in  a  word :  it  sajrs  ^men 
to  the  black  roll  of  sins :  it  gives  completion  and  confirmation  to 
them  all. 

K  we  would  state  the  nature  of  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
what  has  been  already  said  of  its  contrary ;  and  so  it  is  properly 
an  insensibility  of  loudnesses  received,  without  any  endeavour 
either  to  acknowledge  or  repay  them. 

To  repay  them,  indeed,  by  a  return  equivalent,  is  not  in  every 
one's  power,  and  consequently  cannot  be  his  duty*;  but  thanks 
are  a  tribute  payable  by  the  poorest :  the  most  forlorn  widow  has 
her  two  mites;  and  there  is  none  so  indigent,  but  has  a  heart 
to  be  sensible  of,  and  a  tongue  to  express  its  sense  of  a  benefit 
received. 

For  surely,  nature  gives  no  man  a  mouth  to  be  always  eating, 
and  never  sajring  grace  ;  nor  a  hand  only  to  grasp  and  to  receive : 
but  as  it  is  furnished  with  teeth  for  the  one,  so  it  should  have  a 
tongue  also  for  the  other :  and  the  hands  that  are  so  often  reached 
out  to  take  and  to  accept,  should  be  sometimes  lifted  up  also  to 
bless.  The  world  is  maintained  by  intercourse  ;  and  the  whole 
course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange,  in  which  one  good  turn  is 
and  ought  to  be  the  stated  price  of  another. 

If  you  consider  the  universe  as  one  body,  you  shall  find  society 
and  conversation  to  supply  the  o£Sce  of  the  blood  and  spirits ; 
and  it  is  gratitude  that  makes  them  circulate.  Look  over  the 
whole  creation,  and  you  shall  see,  that  the  band  or  cement  that 
holds  together  all  the  parts  of  this  great  and  dorious  fabric  is 
gratitude,  or  something  like  it :  you  may  observe  it  in  all  the  ele- 
ments ;  for  does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame  ?  and  does  not  the  flame 
at  the  same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the  air  ?  Is  not  the  sea 
always  sending  forth,  as  well  as  taking  in?  and  does  not  the 
earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements,  in  the  noble  fixiits  and 
productions  that  issue  from  it?  And  in  all  the'  light  and  in- 
fluence that  the  heavens  bestow  upon  this  lower  world,  though 
the  lower  world  cannot  equal  their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind 
of  grateful  return,  it  reflects  those  rays  that  it  cannot  recom- 
pense :  so  that  there  is  some  return  however,  though  there  can 
be  no  requital.  He  who  has  a  soul  wholly  void  of  gratitude, 
should  do  well  to  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body ;  for  all  the 
parts  of   that  minister  to  one    another:    the  handis  and  all  the 
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Other  limbs  labour  to  bring  in  food  and  proyision  to  the  stomach, 
and  the  stomach  returns  i^hat  it  has  received  from  them,  in 
strength  and  nutriment  diffused  into  all  the  parts  and  members 
of  the  body.  It  i^ould  be  endless  to  pui;Bue  the  like  allusions ; 
in  short,  gratitude  is  the  great  spring  that  sets  all  the  wheels  of 
nature  a  ^oing ;  and  the  whole  umverse  is  supported  by  giving 
and  retummg,  by  commerce  and  commutation. 

And  now,  thou  ungrateful  brute,  thou  blemish  to  mankind, 
and  reproach  to  thy  creation ;  what  shall  we  say  of  thee,  or  to 
what  shall  we  compare  thee!  For  thou  art  an  exception  from 
all  die  visible  world ;  neither  the  heavens  above,  nor  the  earth 
beneath,  afford  any  thing  like  thee :  and  therefore,  if  thou 
wouldst  find  thy  parallel,  go  to  hell,  which  is  both  die  region 
and  the  emblem  of  ingratitude ;  for  besides  thyself,  there  is 
nothing  but  hell  that  is  always  receiving  and  never  restoring. 

And  dius  much  for  the  nature  and  baseness  of  ingratitude,  as 
it  has  been  represented  in  the  description  given  of  it.  Come  we 
now  to  the 

m.  Third  thing  proposed,  which  is,  to  show  the  principk  from 
which  it  proceeds.  And  to  eive  you  this  in  one  word,  it  proceeds 
from  that  which  we  call  ill«nature :  which  being  a  word  that 
occurs  frequendy  in  discourse,  and  in  the  characters  given  of 
persons,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  die  proper  sense  and 
signification  of  this  expression.  In  order  to  which  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  philosopher,  man 
being  a  creature  designed  and  fiamed  by  nature  for  society  and 
conversation,  such  a  temper  or  disposition  of  mind,  as  inclines 
him  to  those  actions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fellowship,  is 
properly  called  good-nature :  which  actions,  though  almost  innu- 
merable in  dieir  particulars,  yet  seem  reducible  in  general  to  two 
principles  of  action : 

1.  A  proneness  to  do  good  to  others.  2.  A  ready  sense  of  any 
good  done  by  others. 

And  where  these  two  meet  together,  as  they  are  scarce  ever 
found  asunder,  it  is  impossible  for  that  person  not  to  be  kind, 
beneficial,  and  obliging  to  all  whom  he  converses  with.  On  the 
contrary,  ill-nature  is  such  a  disposition  as  inclines  a  man  to 
diose  actions  that  thwart,  and  sour,  and  disturb  conversation  be- 
tween man  and  man;  and  accordingly  consist  of  two  qualities 
direcdy  contrary  to  the  former : 

1.  A  proneness  to  do  ill  turns,  attended  with  a  complacency,  or 
secret  joy  of  mind,  upon  the  sight  of  any  mischief  that  be&lls 
another.  And,  2.  An  utter  insensibility  of  any  good  or  kind- 
ness done  him  by  others.  I  mean  not  that  he  is  insensible  of  the 
good  itself;  but  that,  although  he  finds,  feels,  and  enjoys,  the  good 
diat  is  done  him,  jet  he  is  wholly  insensible  and  unconcerned  to 
value,  or  take  notice  of  the  benignity  of  him  that  does  it 
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Now  either  of  these  ill  qualities,  and  much  more  both  of  them 
together,  denominate  a  person  ill*natured^  they  being  such  a« 
make,  him  mevous  and  uneasy  to  all  whom  he  deals  and  assoei^ 
ates  himself  with:  for  from  ike  former  of  these  proceed  envy, 
an  aptness  to  slander  and  revile,  to  cross  and  hinder  a  man  m 
his  lawful  advantages.  For  these  and  such  like  actions  feed  and 
^tify  that  base  humour  of  mind,  which  gives  a  man  a  delight 
m  making,  at  least  in  seeing  his  neighbour  miserable:  and  fi^m 
the  latter  issues  that  vile  uing  which  we  have  been  hithesto 
^leaking  of,  to  wit,  ingratitude,  into  which  all  kindnesses  and 
good  turns  £dl  as  into  a  kind  of  dead  sea:  it  being  a  quali^ 
tnat  confines,  and,  as  it  were,  shuts  up  a  man  wholly  within 
himself,  leaving  him  void  of  that  principle  which  alone  would 
dispose  him  to  communicate  and  impart  those  redundancies  of 
good  that  he  is  possessed  of.  No  man  ever  goes  sharer  witk  the 
ungrateful  person,  be  he  never  so  full  he  never  runs  over ;  but, 
like  Gideon's  fleece,  thourii  filled  and  replenished  with  the  d^w 
of  heaven  himself,  yet  he  leaves  all  dry  and  empty  about  him.  - 

Now  this  surely,  if  any  thing,  is  an  effect  of  ill-nature.  And 
what  is  ill-nature  but  a  pitch  beyond  original  corruption  ?  It  is 
MrrupHo  pessinU ;  a  further  depravation  of  that  which  was  starik 
naught  before.  But  |o  certainly  does  it  shoot  foith  and  show 
itself  in  this  vice,  that  wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude,  you  Biay 
as  infallibly  conclude  that  there  is  a  growing  stock  of  ill-nature  in 
that  breast,  as  you  may  know  that  man  to  have  the  plague  upon 
whom  you  see  the  tokens. 

Havmg  thus  shown  you  from  whence  &is  ill  quality  proceeds, 
pass  we  now  to  the 

rV.  Fourth  thing  proposed,  which  ,is  to  show,  those  ill  quaU^ 
ties  that  inseparMy  attend  ingratUudey  and  are  never  disjoined 
from  it. 

It  is  a  saying  common  in  use  and  true  in  observation,  that  the 
disposition  ana  temper  of  a  man  may  be  gathered  as  well  from  his 
companion  or  associate  as  from  himself.  And  it  holds  in  qualities 
as  it  does  in  persons :  it  being  seldom  or  never  known,  that  any 
great  virtue  or  vice  went  alone ;  for  greatness  in  every  thing  wiu 
still  be  attended  on. 

How  black  and  base  a  vice  ingratitude  is  we  have  seen,  by  con- 
sidering it  both  in  its  own  nature  and  in  the  principle  firom 
which  it  spring ;  and  we  may  see  the  same  yet  more  fully  in 
those  vices  which  it  is  alw^  in  combination  with :  two  of  which 
I  shall  mention,  as  being  of  near  cognition  to  it,  and  constant  co- 
herence with  it.  The  first  of  which  is  pride ;  and  the  second 
hard-heartedness,  or  want  of  compassion. 

1.  And  first,  for  pride.  This  is  of  such  intimate,  and  even 
essential  connexion  with  ingratitude,  that  the  actings  of  ingratitude 
seem    direcdy  resolvable  mto    prxie,    as    the  principal  reason 
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aDd  cause  of  them.  The  original  ground  of  man's  obligation  to 
gratitude  was,  as  I  have  hinted,  from  this,  that  each  man  has  but 
a  limited  right  to  the  good  things  of  the  world ;  and  that  the 
natural  allowed  way  by  which  he  is  to  compass  the  possession  of 
these  things,  is  by  his  own  industrious  acquisition  of  them  ;  and, 
consequently,  when  any  good  is  dealt  forth  to  him  any  other  way 
than  b^  his  own  labour,  he  is  accountable  to  the  person  who  dealt 
it  to  him,  as  for  a  thin^  to  which  he  had  no  right  or  claim  by  any 
action  of  his  own  entitling  him  to  it 

But  now,  pride  shuts  a  man's  eyes  against  all  this,  and  so  fills 
him  with  an  opinion  of  his  own  transcendent  worth,  th^t  he 
imagines  himself  to  have  a  right  to  all  things,  as  well  those  thai 
are  the  effects  and  fruits  of  other  men's  labours  as  of  his  own. 
So  that,  if  any  advantage  accrues  to  him  by  the  liberality  and 
donation  of  his  neighbour,  he  looks  not  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
firee  undeserved  gift,  but  rather  as  a  just  homage  to  that  worth 
and  merit  which  he  conceives  to  be  in  himself,  and  to  which  all 
the  world  ought  to  become  tributary.  Upon  which  thought  no 
wonder  if  he  reckons  himself  wholly  unconcerned  to  acknow- 
ledge or  repay  any  good  that  he  receives.  For  while  4m 
courteous  person  thinks  that  he  is  obliging  and  doing  such  a  qMi 
a  kindness,  the  proud  person  on  the  other  ^de,  accounts  him  to  te 
only  paying  a  debt  His  pride  makes  him  even  worship  and 
idolize  himself:  and,  indeed,  ev^ry  proud,  ungrateful  man  has 
this  property  of  an  idol,  that  though  he  is  plied  with  never  so 
many  and  so  great  offerings,  yet  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  ofierei 
at  all. 

Now  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  most  inward  movings  and 
reasonings  of  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  an  ungrateful  person : 
so  that  you  may  rest  upon  this  as  a  proposition  of  an  eternal, 
unBaiiling  truth,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  person 
remarkably  ungrateful,  who  was  not  also  insufierably  proud; 
nor,  convertibly,  any  one  proud,  who  was  not  equally  ungrateful. 
For  as  snakes  breea  in  dun^ills  not  singly,  but  in  knots,  so  in 
such  base  noisome  heai:ts,  you  shall  ever  see  pride  and  ingratitude 
indivisibly  wreathed  and  twisted  together.  Ingratitude  overlooks 
all  kindnesses,  but  it  is  because  pride  makes  it  carry  its  head 
so  high. 

See  the  greatest  examples  of  ingratitude  equally  notorious  for 
their  pride  and  ambition.  And  to  begin  with  the  top  and  father  of 
them  all,  the  devil  himself.  That  excellent  and  glorious  nature 
which  God  had  obliged  him  with,  could  not  prevent  his  in- 
gratitude and  apostacy,  when  his  pride  bid  him  aspire  to  an 
equality  with  his  maker,  and  say,  ^^  I  will  ascend,  and  be  like  the 
Most  High."  And  did  not  our  first  parents  write  exactly  after 
his  copy  ?  ingratitude  making  them  to  trample  upon  the  command 
because  pride  made  them  desire  to  be  as  gods,  and  to  brave  Omni- 
science itself  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     What  made 
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that  ungrateful  wretch  Absalom  kick  at  all  the  kindnesses  of  his 
indulgent  father,  but  because  his  ambition  would  needs  be  fine«^ 
ing  the  sceptre,  and  hoisting  him  into  his  fiither's  throne  ?  And  in 
the  courts  of  princes  is  there  any  thing  more  usual,  than  to  see 
those  that  have  been  raised  by  the  favour  and  interest  of  some 
great  minister,  to  trample  upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rose,  to 
rival  him  in  his  greatness,  and  at  length,  if  possible,  to  step  into 
his  place? 

In  a  word,  ingratitude  is  too  base  to  return  a  kindness,  and  too 
proud  to  regsurd  it :  much  like  the  tops  of  mountains,  barren  in- 
deed, but  yet  lofty :  they  produce  nothing,  they  feed  nobody,  they 
clothe  nobody,  yet  are  high  and  stately,  and  look  down  upon  all  the 
world  about  them. 

3.  The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is  hard-heartedness,  or 
want  of  compassion.  This,  at  first,  may  seem  to  have  no  great 
cognation  with  ingratitude :  but  upon  a  due  inspection  into  the  na- 
ture of  that  ill  qu^ty,  it  will  be  found  directly  to  follow  it,  if  not 
also  to  result  firom  it. 

For  the  nature  of  ingratitude  being  founded  in  such  a  disposi- 
tion, as  encloses  all  a  man's  concerns  within  himself,  and  con- 
sequently gives  him  a  perfect  unconcemedness  in  all  things  not 
judged  by  him  immediately  to  relate  to  his  own  interest :  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  same  temper  of  mind,  which  makes  a  man  unap- 
prehensive of  any  good  done  him  by  others,  makes  him  equally 
unapprehensive  and  insensible  of  any  evil  or  misery  suffered  by 
others ;  no  such  thought  ever  strikes  his  marble,  obdurate  heart, 
but  it  presently  flies  on  and  rebounds  from  it.  And  the  truth  is, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  perfect  and  thorough-paced  in 
ingratitude,  till  he  has  shaken  off  all  fetters  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion. For  all  relenting  and  tenderness  of  heart  makes  a  man  but  a 
puny  in  this  sin ;  it  spoils  the  growth,  and  cramps  the  last  and 
crowning  exploits  of  this  vice. 

Ingratitude,  indeed,  put  the  poinard  into  Brutus's  hand ;  but 
it  was  want  of  compassion  which  thrust  it  into  Caesar's  heart. 
When  some  fond,  easy  fSaithers  think  fit  to  .strip  themselves  before 
they  lie  down  to  their  long  sleep,  and  to  settle  their  whole  estates 
upon  their  sons,  has  it  not  been  too  frequently  seen,  that  the  father 
has  been  requited  with  want  and  beggary,  scorn  and  con- 
tempt ?  But  now,  could  bare  ingratitude,  think  we,  ever  have 
made  any  one  so  unnatural  and  diabolical,  had  not  cruelty  and 
want  of  pity  come  in  as  a  second  to  his  assistance,  and  cleared  the 
villain's  breast  of  all  remainders  of  humanity?  Is  it  not  this 
which  has  made  so  many  miserable  parents  even  curse  their  own 
bowels,  for  bringing  forth  children  that  seem  to  have  none  ?  Did 
not  this  make  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  cry  out  to  the  assassin 
sent  by  her  son  to  murder  her,  to  direct  his  sword  to  her  belly,  as 
being  the  only  criminal  for  having  brought  forth  such  a  monster 
of  ingratitude  into  the  world  ?    And  to  give  you  yet  a  higher  in 
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stance  of  the  conjunction  of  these  two  vices,  since  nothing  could 
transcend  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  Nero,  but  the  ingratitude 
and  cruelty  of  an  imperious  woman ;  when  Tullia,  daughter  of 
Servius  Tullius,  sixth  king  of  Rome,  having  married  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  put  him  first  upon  killing  her  father,  and  then  in- 
vading his  throne,  came  through  the  street  where  the  body  of  her 
father  lay  newly  murdered,  and  wallowing  in  his  blood,  she  com- 
manded her  trembling  coachman  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
over  the  body  of  her  king  and  father  triumphantly,  in  the  fSaice  of 
all  Rome  looking  .  upon  her  with  astonishment  and  detestation. 
Such  was  the  tenderness,  gratitude,  filial  affection,  and  good  nature 
of  this  weaker  vessel. 

And  then  for  instances  out  of  sacred  story :  to  go  no  further 
than  this  of  Gideon.  Did  not  ingratitude  first  make  me  Israelites 
forget  the  kindness  of  the  father,  and  then  cruelty  make  them  im* 
brue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sons  ?  Could  Pharaoh's  butv 
ler  so  quicklj  have  forgot  Joseph,  had  not  want  of  gratitude  to 
him  as  his  fnend,  met  with  an  equal  want  of  compassion  to  him 
as  his  fellow-prisoner?  A  poor  innocent,^  forlorn  stranger,  lan- 
guishing in  durance,  upon  the  false  accusations  of  a  lyxng,  in- 
solent, whorish  woman ! 

I  might  even  weary  you  with  examples  of  the  like  nature, 
both  sacred  and  civil,  all  of  them  representing  ingratitude,  as  it 
were,  sitting  in  its  throne,  with  pride  at  its  right  hand,  and  cruelty 
at  its  left ;  worthy  supporters  of  such  a  stately  quality,  such  a 
reigning  imj^iety. 

And  it  has  been  sometimes  observed,  that  persons  signally  and 
eminently  obliged,  yet  missing  of  the  utmost  of  their  greedy  de- 
signs in  swallowing  both  gifts  and  giver  too,  instead  of  thanks  for 
received  kindnesses,  have  betaken  themselves  to  barbarous  threat- 
enings  for  defeat  of  their  insatiable  expectations. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  we  may  firmly  conclude,  that  ingrati- 
tude and  compassion  never  cohabit  in  the  same  breast.  Which 
remark  I  do  here  so  much  insist  upon,  to  show  the  superlative 
malignity  of  this  vice,  and  the  baseness  of  the  mind  in  which  it 
dweUs :  for  we  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal  truth  affirm, 
that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  mankind  in  the  world,  there 
never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous,  that  was  not  also 
tender  and  compassionate.  It  is  this  noble  quality,  that  makes 
all  men  to  be  of  one  kind  ;  for  every  man  would  be,  as  it  were, 
a  distinct  species  to  himself,  were  there  no  sympathy  amongst 
individuals. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  fourth  thing  proposed,  and 
shown  the  two  vices  that  inseparably  attend  ingratitude.  And 
now,  if  falsehood  also  should  chance  to  strike  in  as  the  third,  and 
make  up  the  triumvirate  of  its  attendants,  so  that  ingratitude, 
pride,  cruelty,  and  falsehood  should  all  meet  tc^ether,  and  join 
forces  in  the  same  person;  as  not  only  very  omQ|.  but  tor  the 
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most  part  they  do ;  in  this  case,  if  the  devils  themselyes  should 
take  bodies,  and  come  and  live  amongst  us,  they  could  not  be 
greater  plagues  and  grievances  to  society  than  such  persons. 

From  what  has  been  said,  let  no  man  ever  think  to  meet  in- 
gratitude single  and  alone.  It  is  one  of  those  ^^  grapes  of  gall  " 
mentioned  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  and  therefore  expect  always 
to  find  it  one  of  a  cluster.    I  proceed  now  to  the 

V.  Fifth  and  last  thing  proposed,  which  is,  to  draw  same  useful 
canseqtlenceSy  by  way  of  application  from  the  premises.    As, 

1.  Never  enter  into  a  leamie  of  friendship  with  an  ungrateful 
person  :  that,  is,  plant  not  my  friendship  upon  a  dunghill ;  it  is 
too  noble  a  plaint  for  so  base  a  soil.  Friendship  consists  properly 
in  mutual  offices,  and  a  generous  strife  in  alternate  acts  of  kind- 
UMi.  But  he  who  does  a  kindness  to  an  ungrateful  person 
ieto  his  seal  to  a  flint,  and  sows  his  seed  upon  the  sand  ;  upon 
tte  former  he  makes  no  impression,  and  from  the  latter  he  fiinds 
HO  production. 

The  only  voice  of  ingratitude  is.  Give,  ^ve ;  but  when  the  gift 
is  once  received,  then,  Uke  the  swine  at  his  trough,  it  is  silent  and 
insatiable.  In  a  word,  the  ungrateful  person  is  a  monster  which 
is  all  Aroat  and  belly ;  a  kind  of  thoroughfture,  or  common  shore, 
for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass  into ;  and  of  whom, 
in  respect  of  all  kmdnesses  conferred  on  him,  may  be  verified 
tfiat  observation  of  the  lions'  den ;  before  which  appeared  the 
footsteps  of  many  that  had  gone  in  thither,  but  no  prints  of  any 
that  ever  came  out  thence.  The  ungrateful  person  is  the  only 
thing  in  nature,  for  which  nobody  living  is  the  better.  He  lives 
to  himself,  and  subsists  by  the  good  nature  of  others,  of  which  he 
himself  has  not  the  least  grain.  He  is  a  mere  encroachment  upon 
society,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  world,  as 
a  pest,  and  a  prodigy,  and  a  creature  of  the  devil's  making,  and 
not  of  God's. 

2.  As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to  attempt 
the  making  of  such  a  one  his  friend  ;  so  neither  is  he,  in  the  next 
place,  to  presume  to  think  that  he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  alter 
or  meliorate  the  humour  of  an  ungrateftil  person  by  any  acts  of 
kindness,  though  never  so  firequent,  never  so  obli^ng. 

Philosophy  will  teach  the  learned,  and  -  experience  may  teach 
all,  that  it  is  a  thing  hardly  feasible.  For  love  such  a  one,  and 
he  shall  despise  you  :  commend  him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  he 
shall  revile  you :  give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your 
easiness :  save  his  life,  but  when  you  have  done,  look  to  your 
own. 

The  greatest  fSaivours  to  such  a  one  are  but  like  the  motion  of 
a  ship  upon  the  waves  ;  they  leave  no  trace,  no  sign  behind  them ; 
fhev  neither  soften,  nor  win  upon  him ;  they  neither  melt,  noi 
enaear  him ;  but  leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  uncon- 
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cemed  as  ever.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper, 'as 
showers  of  rain  or  rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the  main  sea : 
the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  at  all  changed  or  sweetened 
by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of  the  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person, 
that  it  is  kindness-proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  unconquerable; 
unconquerable  by  that  which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by 
love  itself.  Flints  may  be  melted,  we  see  it  daily,  but  an  un- 
grateful heart  cannot ;  no,  not  by  the  strongest  and  the  noblest 
name.  After  all  your  attempts,  all  your  experiments,  for  any 
thing  that  man  can  do,  he  that  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungrateful 
still.  And  the  reason  is  manifest;  for  you  may  remember 
that  I  told  you,  that  ingratitude  sprang  from  a  principle  of  ill- 
nature  ;  which  being  a  thing  founded  in  such  a  certain  constitu- 
tion of  blood  and  spirit,  as,  being  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world, 
and  upon  that  account  called  nature,  shall  prevent  all  remedies 
that  can  be  applied  by  education,  and  leaves  such  a  bias  upon  ifai 
mind,  as  is  beforehand  with  all  instruction. 

So  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an  ungratefbl 
person,  but  if  you  look  backward,  and  trace  him  up  to  hi9 
originaJ,  you  will  find  that  he  was  bom  so ;  and  if  you  could 
look  forward  enough,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  you  would  find 
that  he  also  dies  so :  for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured 
man,  who  was  not  also  an  ill-natured  child ;  and  gave  several 
testimonies  of  his  being  so,  to  disceming  persons,  long  before 
the  use  of  his  reason. 

The  thread  that  nature  spins  is  seldom  broken  off  by  any  thing 
but  death.  I  do  not  by  this  limit  the  operation  of  God's  grace, 
for  that  may  do  wonders  ;  but  humanly  speaking,  and  according 
to  the  method  of  the  world  and  the  little  correctives  supplied  by 
art  and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has  its  course, 
and  nature  makes  good  its  blow.  And  therefore,  where  ingrati-* 
tude  begins  remarkably  to  show  itself,  he  surely  judges  most 
wisely,  who  takes  the  alarm  betimes ;  and  arguing  the  fountain 
from  the  stream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the  bottom ; 
and  so  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice,  timely  withdraws  his 
frustraneous,  baffled  kindnesses,  ana  sees  the  folly  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  stroke  a  tiger  into  a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of 
his  colour. 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  place.  Wheresoever  you  see  a  man 
nptoriously  ungrateful,  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  tme  sense  of 
religion  in  that  person.  You  know  the  apostle's  argument,  in 
1  John  iv.  20,  He  who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  So  by  an 
exact  parity  of  reason,  we  may  argue :  If  a  man  has  no  sense  of 
'  those  kindnesses  that  pass  upon  him,   from   one    like  himself, 

whom  he  sees  and  knows,  and  converses  with  sensibly;  how 
much  less  shall  his  heart  be  affected  with  the  grateful  sense  of 
his  favours,  whom  he  converses  with  only  by  imperfect  specula- 
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tioDS,  by  the  discourses  of  reason,  or  the  discoyeries  of  feith ; 
neither  of  which  equal  the  quick  and  Kydy  impressions  of  sense  ? 
If  the  iqpostle's  reasoning  was  good  and  concluding,  I  am  sure  this 
must  be  unayoidable. 

But  the  thing  is  too  eyident  to  need  any  proof.  For  shall 
that  man  pass  for  a  proficient  in  Christ's  school,  who  would  haye 
been  exploded  in  the  school  of  Zeno  or  Epictetus  ?  Or  shall  he 
attend  to  religious  attainments,  who  is  deiectiye  and  short  in 
moral?  which  yet  are  but  the  rudiments,  the  beginnings,  and 
first  draught  of  religion;  as  religion  is  the  perfection,  the  re- 
finement, and  the  sublimation  of  morality :  so  that  it  still  pre- 
supposes it,  it  builds  upon  it ;  and  grace  neyer  adds  the  super- 
stiTicture,  where  yirtue  has  not  laid  the  foundation.  There  may 
be  yirtue,  indeed,  and  yet  no  grace  ;  but  grace  is  neyer  without 
virtue :  and  therefore,  though  gratitude  does  not  infer  grace,  it  is 
certain  that  ingratitude  does  ex^ude  it 

Think  not  to  put  God  ofi*  by  firequenting  prayers,  and  sermons, 
and  sacraments,  while  thy  brother  has  an  action  agamst  thee  in^the 
court  of  heayen;  an  action  of  debt,  of  diat  clamorous  and 
great  debt    of   gratitude :    rather  as    our  Sayiour    commands, 

Leaye  thy  gift  upon  the  altar,"  and  first  go  and  clear  accounts 
with  thy  brother.  God  scorns  a  gift  from  him  who  has  not  paid 
his  debts.  Every  ungrateful  person,  in  the  si^t  of  God  and 
man,  is  a  thief:  and  let  him  not  make  die  altar  his  receiyer. 
Where  there  is  no  charity,  it  is  certain  there  <^  be  no  religion : 
and  can  that  man  be  charitable,  who  is  not  so  much  as  just? 

In  every  benefaction  between  man  and  man,  man  is  only  the 
dispenser,  but  God  the  benefactor;  and  therefore,  let  all  un- 
grateful ones  know,  that  where  gratitude  is  the  deM,  €iod  him- 
aelf  is  the  chief  creditor;  who,  thou^  he  causes  ''his  sun  to 
diine  and  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  evil  and  unthankful  in  t^is 
world,"  has  another  kind  of  reward  for  their  unthankfulness  in 
the  next 

To  which  €iod,  die  great  searcher  and  judge  ct  hearts,  and 
rewarder  of  men  according  to  thdr  deeds,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  mi^it,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XII. 

OF    THE    NATURE,    MALIGNITY,    AND    PERNICIOUS    EFFECTS    OF 

FALSEHOOD   AND   LYING. 

[Preached  at  Cbritt  Church,  Oxon,  before  the  University,'  October  14,  1688.] 

Prov.  xu.  22. 
Lying  lips  tare  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

I  AM  very  sensible  that  by  discoursing  of  lies  and  falsehood, 
which  I  have  pitched  upon  for  my  present  subject,  I  must  needs 
fell  into  a  very  large  common  place ;  though  yet,  not  by  half  so 
lar^  and  common  as  the  practice:  nothing  m  nature  being  so 
umversally  decried,  and  withal  so  universally  practised,  as  raise- 
hood.  So  that  most  of  those  things,  that  have  the  mightiest  and 
most  controlling  influence  upon  me  aflairs  and  course  of  the 
world,  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  downright  lies.  For 
what  is  common  fiaime,  which  sounds  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  resounds  back  to  them  again,  but  generally  a  loud, 
rattling,  impudent,  overbearing  lie }  What  are  most  of  the  his- 
tories of  the  world,  but  lies;  lies  immortalized,  and  consigned 
over  as  a  perpetual  abuse  and  flam  upon  posterity?  What  are 
most  of  flie  promises  of  the  world,  but  lies  ?  of  which  ♦e  need 
no  other  proof,  but  our  own  experience.  And  what  are  most  of 
the  oaths  m  the  world  but  lies?  and  such  as  need  rather  a  pardon 
for  being  taken,  than  a  dispensation  from  being  kept.  And 
lastly,  what  are  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  except  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  but  lies  ?  And  even  in  Christianity  itself,  are 
there  not  those  who  teach,  warrant,  and  defend  lying ;  and  scarce 
use  the  bible  for  any  other  purpose,  but  to  swear  upon  it,  and  to 
lie  against  it  ? 

Thus  a  mighty,  governing  lie  goes  round  the  world,  and  has 
almost  banishea  truth  out  of  it ;  and  so  reigning  triumphantly  in 
its  stead,  is  the  true  source  of  most  of  those  confusions  and  dire 
calamities  that  infest  and  plague  the  universe.  For  look  over 
them  all,  and  you  shall  find,  that  the  greatest  annoyance  and  dis- 
turbance of  mankind  has  been  from  one  of  these  two  things,  force 
or  fraud :  of  which,  as  boisterous  and  violent  a  thing  as  force  is, 
yet  it  rarely  achieves  any  thing  considerable,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  fraud.  Sleight  of  hand  has  done  that  which  force  of  hand 
could  never  do. 

But  why  do  we  speak  of  hands  ?  It  is  the  ton^e  that  drives 
the  world  before  it.  The  tongue,  and  the  lying  lip,  which  there 
is  no  fence  against:  for  when  that  is  the  weapon,  a  man  may 
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strike  where  he  cannot  reach ;  and  a  word  shall  do  execution  both 
further  and  deeper  than  the  mightiest  blow.  ^  For  the  hand  can 
hardly  lift  up  itself  high  enough  to  strike,  but  it  must  be  seen, 
so  that  it  warns  while  it  threatens :  but  a  false,  insidious  tongue 
may  whisper  a  lie  so  close  and  low,  that  though  you  have  ears  to 
hear,  yet  you  shall  not  hear ;  and  indeed,  we  generally  come  to 
know  it,  not  by  hearing,  but  by  feeling  what  it  says. 

A  man,  perhaps,  casts  his  eye  this  way  and  that  way,  and  looks 
round  about  him  to  spy  out  his  enemy,  and  to  defend  himself; 
but,  alas!  the  fatal  mischief,  that. would  trip  up  his  heels,  is  all 
the  while  under  them.  It  works  invisibly,  and  beneath ;  and  the 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  we  know,  are  much  more  dreadful  than 
the  highest  and  loudest  blusters  of  a  storm.  For  there  may  be 
some  shelter  against  the  violence  of  the  one,  but  no  security 
against  the  hollowness  of  the  other,  which  never  opens  its  bosom, 
but  for  a  killing  embrace.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  in  such 
cases,  and  the  mercies  of  the  false  in  all,  being  equally  without 
compassion. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  hard  to  assign  any  one  thing,  but 
lying,  which  God  and  man  so  unanimously  join  in  the  hatred  of; 
and  it  is  as  hard  to  tell,  whether  it  does  a  greater  dishonour  to 
G^d,  or  mischief  to  man ;  it  is  certainly  an  abomination  to  both ; 
and  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  such  in  the  following  discourse: 
though  I  must  confess  myself  very  unable  to  speak  to  the  utmost 
latitude  of  this  subject ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am  so. 

Now  the  words  of  die  text  are  a  plain,  entire,  categorical  pro- 
position; and  therefore  I  shall  not  go  about  to  darken  them  by 
any  needless  explication,  but  shall  immediately  cast  die  prosecution 
of  them  under  these  three  following  particulars :  as, 

I.  I  shall  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  lie,  and  tiie  proper 
essential  malignity  of  all  falsehood. 

II.  I  shall  ^ow  the  pernicious  effects  of  it     And, 

in.  Lastly,  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments that  will  certainly  attend,  or  at  least  follow  it 

Every  one  of  which,  I  suppose,  and  much  more  all  of  them 
together,  will  afford  arguments,  more  than  sufficient  to  prove, 
though  it  were  no  part  of  holy  scripture,  that  "  lying  lips  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Liord." 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these : 

I.  What  a  lie  iSj  and  wherein  the  nature  of  it  does  consist.  A 
lie  is  properly  an  outward  signification  of  something  contrary  to, 
or  at  least  beside  the  inwara  sense  of  the  mind ;  so  that  when 
one  thins  is  signified  or  expressed,  and  the  same  thing  not  meant 
or  intended,  that  is  properly  a  he. 

And  forasmuch  as  God  has  endued  man  with  a  power  or  facul- 
tjr  to  institute  or  appoint  signs  of  his  thoughts;  and  that,  by 
virtue  hereof,  he  can  appoint  not  only  words   but  also  things, 
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actions,  and  ^stores,  to  be  signs  of  the  inward  Aou^ts  and 
conceptions  of  his  idind,  it  is  evident,  that  he  may  as  really  lie 
and  deceive  by  actions  and  gestures,  as  he  can  by  words :  foras- 
much as,  in  the  nature  of  them,  they  are  as  capable  of  being 
made  signs;  and  consequently,  of  being  as  much  abused  ana 
misapplied  as  the  other:  though,  for  distinction  sake,  a  deceiving 
by  words  is  commonly  called  a  lie,  and  a  deceiving  by  actions, 
gestures,  or  behaviour,  is  called  simulation,  or  hypocrisy. 

The  nature  of  a  lie,  therefore,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  iialse 
signification  knowingly  and  voluntarily  used ;  in  which  the  sign 
expressing  is  noways  agreeing  with  the  thought  or  conception  of 
the  mind  pretended  to  be  thereby  expressed.  For  words  signify 
not  immediately  and  primely  things  themselves,  but  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  concerning  things;  and  therefore,  if  there  be 
an  agreement  between  our  words  and  our  thoughts,  we  do  not 
speak  felsely,  though  it  sometimes  so  falls  out,  that  our  words 
agree  not  with  the  things  themselves:  upon  which  account, 
though  in  so  speaking  we  ofiend  i4;ideed  against  truth,  yet  we 
ofiend  not  properly  by  falsehood,  which  is  a  speaking  against  our 
thoughts ;  but  by  rashness,  which  is  an  affirmmg  or  denying,  be- 
fore we  have  sufiiciently  informed  ourselves  of  the  real  and  true 
estate  of  those  things  wnereof  we  affirm  or  deny. 

And  thus  having  shown  what  a  he  is,  and  wherein  it  does  coiv- 
sist ;  the  next  consideration  is,  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness 
of  it.  And  in  this  we  have  but  too  sad  and  scandalous  an  in- 
stance both  of  the  corruption  and  weakness  of  man's  reason,  and 
of  the  strange  bias  that  it  still  receives  from  interest,  that  such  a 
case  as  this,  both  with  philosophers  and  divines,  heathens  and 
Christians,  should  be  held  disputable. 

Plato  accounted  it  lawful  for  statesmen  and  governors,  and  so 
did  Cicero  and  Plutarch ;  and  the  Stoics,  as  some  say,  reckoned 
it  amongst  the  arts  and  perfections  of  a  wise  man,  to  lie  dexter- 
ously, in  due  time  and  place.  And  for  some  of  the  ancient 
doctors  of  the  Christian  church,  such  as  Origen,  Clemens,  Alex- 
andrinus,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  Chrysostom ;  and  generally, 
all  before  St.  Austin,  several  passages  have  fallen  firom  then^ 
that  speak  but  too  favourably  of  this  thing.  So  that  Paul  Lay- 
man, a  Romish  casuist,  says,  that  it  is  a  truth  but  lately  known, 
and  received  in  the  world,  that  a  lie  is  absolutely  sinful  and  un- 
lawful. I  suppose  he  means,  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 
scriptures  are  not  read,  and  where  men  care  not  to  know  whstt 
they  are  not  willing  to  practice. 

6ut  then,  for  the  mitigation  of  what  has  proceeded  firom  these 
great  men,  we  must  take  in  that  known  and  celebrated  division 
of  a  lie  into  those  three  several  kinds  of  it :  as, 

1.  The  pernicious  lie,  uttered  for  the  hurt  or  disadvantage  of 
our  neighbour.  2.  The  officious  lie,  uttered  for  our  own,  or  our 
ne^bour's  advantage.     And  3,  and  lasdy,  The  ludicrous  and 
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jocose  lie  uttered  by  way  of  jest,  and  only  for  mirth's  sake,  in 
common  converse. 

Now  for  the  first  of  these,  which  is  the  pernicious  lie  ;  it  was 
and  is  universally  condemned  by  all:  but  the  other  two  have 
found  some  patronage  fix>m  the  writings  of  those  forementioned 
authors.  The  reason  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  those  persons 
did  not  estimate  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  a  lie,  from 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  either  from  those  ex- 
ternal effects  that  it  produced,  or  from  those  ends  to  which  it 
was  directed;  which,  accordingly  as  they  proved  either  helpful 
or  hurtful,  innocent  or  ofiensive,  so  the  lie  was  reputed  either 
lawful  or  unlawful.  And  therefore,  since  a  man  was  helped  by 
an  officious  lie,  and  not  hurt  by  a  jocose,  both  of  these  camq  to 
be  esteemed  lawful,  and  in  some  cases  laudable. 

But  the  schoolmen  and  casuists  having  too  much  philosophy  to 
CO  about  to  clear  a  lie  fix>m  that  intrinsic  inordination  and  devia* 
tion  from  ri^t  reason  inherent  in  the  nature  of  it,  and  yet  withal 
unwilling  to  rob  the  world,  and  themselves  especially,  of  so  sweet 
a  morsel  of  liberty,  held  that  a  lie  was  indeed  absolutely  and 
universally  sinful ;  but  then  they  held  also,  that  only  the  per- 
nicious lie  was  a  mortal  sin,  and  the  other  two  were  only  venial. 
It  can  be  no  part  of  my  business  here  to  overthrow  this  distinc- 
tion, and  to  show  the  nullity  of  it ;  which  has  been  solidly  and 
sufficiently  done  by  most  of  our  polemic  writers  of  the  protestant 
church.  But  at  present  I  shall  only  take  this  their  confession, 
that  everv  lie  is  sinful,  and  consequently  unlawful ;  and  if  it  be 
a  sin,  I  shall  suppose  it  already  proved  to  my  hands  to  be,  what 
all  sin  essentially  is  and  must  be,  mortal.  So  that  thus  far  have 
we  gone,  and  this  point  have  we  ^ined,  that  it  is  absolutely  and 
universally  unlawful  to  lie  or  to  falsdy. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  nejX  place,  mquire  from  whence  this  un- 
lawfulness springs,  and  upon  what  it  is  grounded.  To  which  I 
answer ;  that  upon  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  lying  is  grounded  upon  this,  that  a  lie  is  properly  a 
sort  or  species  of  injustice,  and  a  violation  of  the  right  of  that 
person  to  whom  the  fidse  speech  is  directed ;  for  all  speaking,  or 
signification  of  one's  mind,  implies,  in  the  nature  of  it,  an  act  or 
address  of  one  man  to  another ;  it  being  evident,  that  no  man, 
thou^  he  does  speak  false,  can  be  said  to  lie  to  himself. 

Now  to  show  what  this  right  is,  we  must  know,  that  in  the 
begirmings  and  first  establishments  of  speech,  there  was  an  implicit 
compact  amongst  men,  founded  upon  common  use  and  consent, 
that  such  and  such  words  or  voices,  actions  or  gestures,  should  be 
means  or  signs,  whereby  they  would  express  or  convey  their 
thought  one  to  another ;  and  that  men  should  be  obliged  to  use 
them  for  that  purpose ;  forasmuch  as,  without  such  an  obligation, 
those  signs  could  not  be  efiectual  for  such  an  end.  From  which 
compact  there  arising  an  obl^ation  upon  every  one  so  to  convey 
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his  meaning,  there  accraed  also  a  right  to  every  one,  by  the  same 
signs,  to  judge  of  the  sense  or  meanmg  of  the  person  so  obliged 
to  express  himself:  and,  consequently,  if  these  signs  are  apphed 
and  used  by  him  so  as  not  to  signify  his  meaning,  the  right  of 
the  person,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  so  to  have  done,  is  hereby 
violated;  and  the  man,  by  being  deceived,  and  kept  ignorant 
of  his  neighbour's  meaning,  where  he  ought  to  have  known  it, 
is  so  far  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  intercourse  or  converse 
with  him. 

From  hence  therefore  we  see,  that  the  original  reason  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  lying  or  deceiving,  is,  that  it  carries  with  it  an 
act  of  injustice,  and  a  violation  of  the  right  of  him  to  whom  we 
were  obliged  to  signify  or  impart  our  minds,  if  we  spoke  to  him 
at  all. 

But  then  we  must  observe  also,  which  I  noted  at  first,  that  as 
it  is  in  man's  power  to  institute  not  only  words,  but  also  things, 
actions,  or  gestures,  to  be  the  means  whereby  he  would  signify 
and  express  his  mind  ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  those  voices,  actions, 
or  gestures,  which  men  have  not  by  any  compact  agreed  to  make 
Ae  instruments  of  conveying  their  thoughts  one  to  another,  are 
not  the  proper  instruments  of  deceiving,  so  as  to  denominate  the 
person  using  them  a  liar  or  deceiver,  mough  the  person,  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  takes  occasion  firom  thence  to  form  in  his 
mind  a  false  apprehension  or  belief  of  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
use  such  voices,  actions,  or  gestures  towards  him.  I  say,  in  diis 
case,  the  person '  using  these  things  cannot  be  said  to  deceive ; 
since  all  deception  is  a  misapplying  of  those  signs,  which,  by 
compact  or  institution,  were  made  the  means  of  men's  signifying 
or  conveying  their  dioughts;  but  here,  a  man  only  does  those 
things,  from  which  another  takes  occasion  to  deceive  himself: 
which  one  ccmsideration  will  solve  most  of  those  difiiculties  that 
are  usually  started  on  this  subject. 

But  yet  this  I  do  and  must  grant,  that  though  it  be  not  against 
strict  justice  or  truth  for  a  man  to  do  those  things  which  he 
might  otherwise  lawfully  do,  albeit  his  neighbour  does  take  occa- 
sion firom  thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  false  belief,  and  so  to 
deceive  himself;  yet  Christian  charity  will,  in  many  cases, 
restrain  a  man  here  too,  and  prohibit  him  to  use  his  own  right 
and  liberty,  where  it  may  turn  considerably  to  his  neighbour's 
prejudice.  For  herein  is  the  excellency  of  charity  seen,  that  the 
charitable  man  not  only  does  no  evil  himself,  but  that,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  he  also  hinders  any  evil  firom  being  done 
even  by  another. 

And  as  we  have  shown  and  proved  that  lying  and  deceiving 
stand  condemned  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  the 
eternal  law  of  right  reason;  so  are  the  same  much  more  con- 
demned, and  that  with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  penalties,  by 
the  law  of  Christianity,  which  is  eminently  and  transcendently 
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called  tiie  truth,  and  tbe  word  of  tnrth;  and  in  nothing  more 
surpasses  all  the  doctrines  and  religions  in  the  world,  tiban  in 
this,  that  it  enjoins  the  clearest,  the  openest,  and  the  sincerest 
dealing,  both  in  words  and  actions;  and  is  ihe  rigidest  exacter 
of  trum  in  all  our  behaviour,  of  any  other  doctrine  or  institutio^ 
whatsoever. 

And  thus  much  for  Hie  first  general  thing  proposed,  which  was, 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  lie,  ana  the  proper,  essential 
malignity  of  all  falsehood.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

n.  Which  is  to  show  the  perrdciow  efficts  of  it.  Some  of  the 
chief  and  most  remarkable  of  which  are  these  that  follow:  as, 

1.  First  of  all,  it  was  this  that  introduced  sin  into  the  world. 
For  how  came  our  first  parents  to  sin,  and  to  lose  their  primidre 
innocence?  Why,  they  were  deceived,  and  by  the  subdeW  of 
the  devil  brought  to  believe  a  lie.  And  indeed  deceit  is  of  the 
veiy  essence  and  nature  of  sin,  there  being  no  sinful  action,  b«t 
there  is  a  lie  wrapped  up  in  the  bowels  of  it.  For  sin  prevails 
upon  the  soul  by  representing  that  as  suitable  and  desirable,  that 
really  is  not  so.  And  no  man  is  ever  induced  to  sin,  but  by  a 
persuasion,  that  he  shall  find  some  good  and  happiness  in  it,  which 
he  had  not  before.  The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner 
to  serve  it  for,  are  life,  pleasure,  and  profit;  but  the  wages  it 
pays  him  with,  are  death,  torment,  and  destruction.  He.  that 
would  understand  the  falsehood  and  deceit  of  sin  thoroughly, 
must  compare  its  promises  and  its  payments  together. 

And  as  the  devil  first  brought  sin  into  the  world  by  a  lie, 
being  equally  the  base  original  of  both,  so  he  still  prop^ates  and 
promotes  it  by  the  same.  The  devil  reigns  over  none  but  those 
whom  he  first  deceives.  Geographers  and  historians,  dividing 
the  habitable  world  into  thirty  parts,  give  us  this  account  of 
them:  that  but  five  of  those  thirty  are  Christian;  and  for  the 
rest,  six  of  them  are  Jew  and  Mahometan,  and  the  remainmg  nine- 
teen perfectly  heathen ;  all  which  he  holds  and  governs  by  possess? 
ing  them  with  a  lie,  and  bewitching  them  with  a  false  religion, 
like  the  moon  and  the  stars,  he  rules  by  night ;  and  his  kingdom, 
even  in  this  world,  is  perfectly  a  kingdom  of  dfu-kness.  And 
therefore  our  Saviour,  who  came  to  dethrone  the  devil,  and  to 
destroy  sin,  did  it  by  being  "thew  light  of  the  world,"  and  by 
"  bearing  witness  to  the  truth."  For  so  far  as  truth  gets  ground 
in  the  world,  so  far  sin  loses  it.  Christ  saves  the  world  by. 
undeceiving  it,  and  sanctifies  the  will  by  first  enlightening  the 
understanding. 

2.  A  second  efiect  of  lying  and  falsehood  is  all  that  misery  and 
calamity  that  befalls  mankind.     For  the  proof  of  which,  we  need 

S>  no  further  than   the  former  consideration;  for  sorrow  being 
e  natural  and  direct  efiect  of  sin,  that  which  first  brought  sin 
into  the  world,  must  by  necessary  consequence  bring  in  sorrow 
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too*  l%ame  and  pain,  poverty  and  sicknefls,  yea,  death  and  hell 
itself,  aiti  all  of  them  but  the  trophies  of  those  iatal  conquests, 
got  by  that  grand  impostor  the  devil  orer  the  deluded  sons  of 
men.  And  hardly  can  any  example  be  produced  of  a  man  in 
extreme  miserjr,  who  was  not  one  way  or  other  first  deceired 
into  it.  For  have  not  the  greatest  slaughters  of  armies  been 
eflfected  by  stratagem?  and  have  not  the  fairest  estates  been 
destroyed  oy  suretidiip  ?  In  both  of  which  diere  is  a  fiediaey,  and 
die  man  is  oyerreaohed,  before  he  is  overthrown. 

What  betrayed  and  deUvered  die  poor  old  prophet  into  the 
Uon's  mouth,  1  Kia&  xiii.,  but  die  mouth  of  a  false  prophet, 
much  the  crueller  and  more  remorseless  of  the  two  ?  How  came 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  so  cruelly  and  basely 
"used  by  the  coimcil  of  Constance,  these  ecclesiastical  commis- 
stoners  of  the  court  of  Rome?  Why,  diey  promised  those 
innocent  men  a  safe  conduct,  who  thereupon  took  them  at  their 
word,  and  accordingly  were  burnt  alive  for  trusting  a  pack  of 
perfidioos  wretches,  who  regarded  their  own  word  as  little  as  they 
did  God's.*  . 

And  how  came  so  many  bonfbes  to  be  made  in  queen  Mary^s 
days  ?  Why,  she  had  abused  and  deceived  her  people  with  lies, 
promising  them  the  iBree  exercise  of  their  religion  before  she  got 
mto  the  throne;  and  when  she  was  cmce  in,  ^he  performed  her 
promise  to  Ihem  at  the  stake.  And  I  know  no  security  we  had 
from  seeing  the  same  again  in  our  days,  but  one  or  two  procla- 
mations forbidding  bonfires.  Some  sorts  of  promises  are  edged 
took,  and  it  is  dangerous  laying  hold  on  them. 

But  to  pass  from  thence  to  fenatic  treachei^,  that  is,  from  one 
twin  to  the  other.  How  came  such  multitudes  of  our  own 
nation,  at  the  beginning  of  that  monstrous  (but  still  ^rviving 
ttid  successful)  rebellion,  in  the  year  1641,  to  be  sputiged  of  their 
plate  Md  money,  their  rings  and  jewels,  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  schismatical,  dissenting,  kin^-kilUng  cause?  Why,  next  to 
their  own  love  of  being  cheated,  it  was  the  public,  or  rather  pros- 
titute frith  of  a  company  of  frdthless  miscreants  that  drew  them 
in,  and  deceived  them.  And  how  came  so  many  thousands  to 
fi^t  and  die  in  the  same  rebellion?  Why,  they  were  deceived 
into  it  by  those  q>iritual  trumpeters,  who  fcdlowed  them  with 
continual  alarms  of  damnati^,  if  they  did  not  venture  life,  for- 
tune, and  all,  in  that  which  wickedly  and  devilishly  those  impos- 
tors called  the  cauae  of  God.  So  that  I  myself  have  heard  onef 
say,  whose  quarters  have  since  hung  about  that  city,  where  he 
fint  had  been  deceived,  diat  he,  with   many  more,   went   to 


*  Of  which  iMt  tee  mo  intUiKie  in  the  I3th  mmioii  of  thb  coqboU,  in  which  it  decreet. 
with  a  nom  §bHante  to  Christ's  exprest  institutiop  of  the  hletted  eucharist  in  both  kinda. 
■Ibflt  die  ooatrary  oeatom  and  praotioe  of  rtceivmf  it  onlj  fn  one  kind,  onght  to  be  to* 
ooanted  and  obecrved  as  a  law ;  and  that,  if  the  priest  ahould  administer  it  otherwise,  ho 
wat  to  be  excommunicated. 

T  Ooiottel  Astra. 

Vot.  I.— 25  R 
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that  execrable  war  with  such  a  controlling  horror  upon  theb 
spiiits,  from  those  sermons,*  that  they  verily  believed  they 
should  have  been  accursed  by  God  for  ever,  if  diey  had  not  acted 
their  part  in  that  dismal  tragedy,  and  heartily  done  the  devil's 
work,  being  so  efiectually  called  and  conmianded  to  it  in  God's 
name. 

Infinite  would  it  be  to  pursue  all  instances  of  this  nature :  but 
consider  those  grand  agents  and  lieutenants  of  the  devil,  by 
whom  he  scourges  and  plagues  the  world  under  him,  to  wit, 
tyrants;  and  was  there  ever  any  tyrant  since  the  creation  who 
was  not  also  false  and  perfidious?  Do  not  the  bloody  and  de- 
ceitful men  still  go  hand  in  hand  together,  in  the  language  of 
the  scripture,  Ps.  Iv.  23  ?  Was  ever  any  people  more  cruel,  and 
withal  more  false  than  the  Carthaginians  P  And  had  not  the 
hypocritical  contrivers  of  the  muraer  of  that  blessed  mait^ 
long  Charles  the  first,  their  masks  and  vizards,  as  well  as  ms 
executioners? 

No  man  that  designs  to  rob  another  of  his  estate  or  life,  will 
be  so  impudent  or  ignorant  as  in  plain  terms  to  tell  him  so. 
But  if  it  be  his  estate  that  he  drives  at,  he  will  dazzle  his  eyes, 
and  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of  some  ^ainfid  pur* 
chase,  some  rich  match,  or  advantageous  project;  till  the  easy 
man  is  caught  and  hampered ;  and  so,  partly  by  lies,  and  partly 
by  law-suits  toother,  comes  at  length  to  be  stripped  of  all,  and 
brought  to  a  piece  of  bread  when  he  can  get  it.  Or  if  it  be  a 
man's  life  that  the  malice  of  his  enemy  seeks  after,  he  will  not 
'  presendy  clap  his  pistol  to  his  breast,  or  his  knife  to  his  throat, 
^  but  will  rather  take  Absalom  for  his  pattern,  who  invited  his 
dear  brother  to  a  feast,  hugged  and  embraced,  courted  and 
caressed  him,  till  he  had  weU  dosed  his  weak  head  with  wine, 
and  his  foolish  heart  with  confidence  and  credulity ;  and  then,  in 
he  brings  him  an  old  reckoning,  and  makes  him  pay  it  off  with 
his  blood.  Or,  perhaps,  the  cut-throat  may  rather  take  his  copy 
from  the  Parisian  massacre,  one  of  the  horridest  instances  of 
barbarous  inhumanity  that  ever  the  world  saw,  but  ushered  in 
with  all  the  pretences  of  amity,  and  the  festival  treats  of  a 
reconciling  marriage;  a  new  and  excellent  way,  no  doubt,  of 
proving  matrimony  a  sacrament  But  such  butchers  know  what 
they  have  to  do ;  they  must  soothe  tmd  allure  before  they  strike : 
ana  the  ox  must  be  fed  before  he  is  brought  to  the  slaughter ; 
and  the  same  course  must  be  taken  with  some  sort  of  asses  too. 

In  a  word,  I  verily  believe,  that  no  sad  disaster  ever  yet  befell 
any  person  or  people,  nor  any  villany  or  flagitious  action  was 
ever  yet  conmiitted,  but  upon  a  due  mquiry  mto  the  causes  of 
it,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  lie  was  first  or  last  the  principal  engine 
to  effect  it:  and  that,  whether  pride,  lust,  or  cruelty  brought  it 

*  He  partkiikrl J  maationad  Umm  of  Brooki  tad  CaUmy. 
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forth,  it  was  falsehood  that  begot  it ;  diis  gave  it  being,  whatsoever 
other  vice  might  give  it  birth. 

3.  As  we  have  seen  how  much  lying  and  felsehood  disturbs; 
so,  in  the  next  place,  we  shall  see  also  how  it  tends  utterly, to 
dissolve  society.  There  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  safety,  happiness, 
and  convenience  that  men  enjoy  in  this  life,  is  from  the  combi* 
nation  of  particular  persons  into  societies  or  corporations:  the 
cause  of  which  is  compact;  and  the  band  that  knits  together 
and  supports  all  compacts,  is  truth  and  faithfulness.  So  that 
die  soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  up  society,  is  mutual 
trust;  and  the  foundation  of  trust  is  truth,  either  kno^n,  or  at 
least  supposed  in  the  persons  so  trusted. 

But  now,  where  fraud  and  falsehood,  like  a  plamie  or  canker, 
comes  once  to  invade  society,  the  band  which  held  together  the 
parts  compounding  it,  presendy  breaks,  and  men  are  thereby  put 
to  a  loss  where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dependencies,  and 
so  are  forced  to  scatter  and  shifl  every  one  for  himself.  Upon 
which  account  every  notoriously  false  person  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  and  detested  as  a  public  enemy,  and  to  be  pursued  as  a 
wolf  or  a  mad  dog,  and  a  disturber  of  the  common  peace  and 
welfare  of  mankina :  there  being  no  particular  person  whatsoever 
but  has  his  private  interest  concerned  and  endangered  in  the 
mischief  that  such  a  wretch  does  to  the  public. 

For  look  into  great  families,  and  you  shall  find  some  one  false, 
paltiy  talebearer,  who,  by  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another, 
shall  inflame  the  minds,  and  discompose  the  quiet  of  the  whole 
fiaimily:  and  from  families  pass  to  towns  or  cities,  and  two  or 
three  pramnatical,  intriguing,  meddling  fellows  (men  of  business 
some  calf  them),  by  the  venom  ot  their  false  tongues,  shall  set 
the  whole  neighbourhood  together  by  the  ears.  Where  men 
practise  falsehood,  and  show  tricks  with  one  another,  there  will 
be  perpetual  suspicions,  evil  surmisings,  doubts  and  jealousies, 
which,  by  souring  the  minds  of  men,  are  the  bane  and  pest  of 
socie^.  For  still  society  is  built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon  the 
confidence  that  men  have  of  one  anodier^s  inte^ty. 

And  this  is  so  evident,  that  without  trusting,  there  could  not 
only  be  no  happiness,  but  indeed  no  living  in  this  world.  For 
in  those  very  tilings  that  minister  to  the  daily  necessities  of 
common  life,  how  can  any  one  be  assured  that  the  very  meat  and 
drink  that  he  is  to  take  into  his  body,  and  the  clothes  he  is  to 
put  on,  are  not  poisoned,  and  made  unwholesome  for  him,  before 
ever  fliey  are  brought  to  him  ?  Nay,  in  some  places  (with  horror 
be  it  spoken),  how  can  a  man  be  secure  in  taking  the  very  sacra- 
ment itself?  For  there  have  been  those  who  have  found  some- 
thing in  this  spiritual  food  that  has  proved  very  fatal  to  their 
bodies,  and  more  than  prepared  them  for  another  world.  I  say, 
how  can  any  one  warrant  himself  in  the  use  of  these  things 
against  such  suspicions,  but  in  the  trust  he  has  in  the  common 
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honesty  and  truth  of  men  in  general,  \7hich  ouefat  and  uses  to 
keep  them  from  such  villanies?  Nevertheless  know  this  cer- 
tlioly  beforehand  he  cannot,  forasmuch  as  such  things  have  been 
done,  and  consequendy  may  be  done  again.  And  therefore,  as 
ibr  any  infallible  assurance  Ux  the  contraiYy  he  can  have  none: 
but,  in  the  great  concerns  of  life  and  health,  every  man  must  be 
forced  to  proceed  upon  trust,  there  being  no  knowing  the  inten«> 
tion  of  the  cook  or  baker,  any  more  than  of  die  pnest  himself. 
And  yet,  if  a  man  should  foibear  his  food,  or  raiment,  or  most 
of  his  business  in  the  world,  till  he  had  science  and  certain^  of 
the  safeness  of  wbMi  he  was  going  about,  he  must  starve,  and  die 
disputing ;  for  there  is  neidier  eating,  nor  drinking,  nor  living  by 
demonstrmitoD. 

Now  tlds  sliows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud  and  frdsehood, 
that,  in  the  direct  and  natural  course  of  it,  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  eommon  lifo«  by  destroying  that  trust  and  mutual  confi- 
dence that  men  would  have  in  one  anodier,  by  which  the  common 
intercour»^  of  A»  worid  must  be  carried  on,  and  without  which 
men  must  first  distrust,  and  then  divide,  separate,  and  stand 
upon  their  guard,  with  their  hand  against  every  one,  and  every 
one^s  hand  against  them. 

The  feliciQr  of  societies  and  bodies  pditic  consists  in  this,  diat 
all  relatii^iis  in  them  do  regularly  disdiarge  their  re^ective 
duties  ami  offices :  such  as  ar«"  the  relations  between  prince  and 
subject,  master  and  servant,  a  man  and  his  friend,  husband  and 
wile,  i^ar^frut  and  child,  buver  and  seller,  and  the  Uke.  But  now, 
where  fraud  and  falsehood  take  place,  there  is  not  one  of  all  these 
that  is  not  perverted,  and  that  does  not,  from  a  help  of  society, 
dirvcdy  become  a  hinderance*  For  first,  it  turns  all  above  us 
into  tyranny  and  barbarttv;  and  all  of  the  same  religion  and 
level  with  us  into  discord  and  confusion.  It  is  this  alone  that 
poisons  that  sovereign  and  divine  thing  caUed  frioMlsfaip ;  so  that 
when  a  man  thinks  that  he  leans  upon  a  breast  as  loving  and  true 
to  him  as  his  own,  he  finds  that  he  relies  upon  a  broken  reed,  diat 
not  only  basely  fails,  but  also  cruelly  pierces  the  hand  that  rests 
upon  it.  It  is  from  this,  that  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  ser- 
vant or  dependent,  an  instrument  of  his  affidrs,  and  a  defence  of 
his  person,  he  finds  a  traitor  and  a  Judas,  an  enemy  that  eats 
his  bread  and  lies  under  his  roof;  and  perhaps  readier  to  do  him 
a  mischief  and  a  shrewd  turn  than  an  open  and  professed  adver- 
sary. And  lasth\  from  this  deceit  and  falsehood  it  is,  that  when 
a  man  thinks  himself  matched  to  one,  who,  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature,  should  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  all  conditions;  a  con- 
mii  of  his  cares,  and  a  companion  in  all  his  concerns,  instead 
thereof,  he  finds  in  his  bosom  a  beast,  a  serpent,  and  a  devil. 

In  a  word :  he  that  has  to  do  with  a  liar,  knows  not  where  he 
is,  nor  what  he  dctes,  nor  with  whom  he  deals.  He  walks  upon 
bogs  and  whir^xM>k;  whefeooevtr  he  treads  he  nks,  and  convenea 
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with  a  bottomless  pit,  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fix,  or  to 
be  at  any  certainty.  In  fine,  he  catches  at  an  apple  of  Sodom, 
which,  though  it  may  entertain  his  eye  with  a  florid,  jolly  whitB 
and  red,  yet,  upon  the  touch,  it  shall  fill  his  hand  only  with  stench 
and  foulness ;  fair  in  look,  and  rotten  at  heart ;  as  the  gayest  a&4 
most  taking  things  and  persons  in  the  world  generally  are. 

4.  And  lastly :  deceit  and  falsehood  do,  of  all  other  ill  quali- 
ties, most  peculiarly  indispose  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  impres- 
sions of  religion.  For  these  are  si^s  perfectly  spiritual,  and  so 
prepossess  the  proper  seat  and  place  of  religion,  which  is  the  soul 
or  spirit :  and,  when  that  is  once  filled  and  taken  up  with  a  lie, 
there  will  hardly  be  admission  or  room  for  truth.  Christianity 
is  known  in  scripture  by  no  name  so  significantly,  as  by  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  the  gospel. 

And  if  so,  does  it  not  look  like  the  greatest  paradox  and  pro- 
digy in  nature,  for  any  one  to  pretend  it  lawful  to  equivocate  or 
lie  for  it?  To  face  God  and  outface  man,  with  the  sacrament 
and  a  he  in  one's  mouth  together?  Can  a  good  intention,  or 
rather  a  very  wicked  one,  so  miscalled,  sanctify  and  transform 

Eerjury  and  hypocrisy  into  merit  and  perfection?  Or  can  there 
e  a  greater  blot  cast  upon  any  church  or  religion,  whatsoever  it 
be,  than  by  such  a  practice  ?  For  will  not  the  world  be  induced 
to  look  upon  my  religion  as  a  lie,  if  I  allow  m3rself  to  lie  for  my 
religion  ? 

The  very  life  and  soul  of  all  religion  is  sincerity.  And  there- 
fore the  good  ground,  in  which  alone  the  immortal  seed  of  the 
word  sprang  up  to  perfection,  is  said,  in  St.  Luke  viii.  15,  to  have 
been  those  that  '^received  it  into  an  honest  heart;"  that  is,  a 
plain,  clear,  and  well  meaning  heart;  a  heart  not  doubled,  nor 
cast  into  the  various  folds  and  windings  of  a  dodging*^  shifting, 
hypocrisy.  For  the  truth  is,  the  more  spiritual  and  refined  any 
sm  is,  the  more  hardly  is  the  soul  cured  of  it ;  because  the  more 
difficultly  convinced.  And  in  all  our  spiritual  maladies  conviction 
must  stiD  begin  the  cure. 

Such  sins,  indeed,  as  are  acted  by  the  body,  do  quickly  show 
and  proclaim  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  such  hard  matter  to  con« 
vince  or  run  down  a  drunkard,  or  an  unclean  person,  and  to  stop 
their  mouths,  and  to  answer  any  pretences  that  they  can  allege 
for  their  sin.  But  deceit  is  such  a  sin  as  a  Phansee  may  be 
guilty  of,  and  yet  stand  fair  for  the  reputation,  of  zeal  and  strict- 
ness, and  a  more  than  ordinary  exactness  in  religion.  And 
though  some  have  been  apt  to  account  none  sinful  or  vicious,  but 
such  as  wallow  in  the  mire  and  dirt  of  gross  sensuality ;  yet,  no 
doubt,  deceit,  falsehood,  and  hypocrisy,  are  more  directly  contrary 
to  the  very  essence  and  design  of  religion,  and  carry  in  them 
more  of  the  express  image  and  superscription  of  the  devil  than 
any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.  How  did  that  false,  fasting,  impe- 
rious, self-admiring,  or  rather  self-adoring  hypocrite,  in  St.  Luke 

&2 
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xriii.  11,  crow  and  insult  over  the  poor  publican!  ^^God,  I  thank 
thee,"  says  he,  '^  that  I  am  not  like  other  men."  And  God  forbid, 
say  I,  that  there  should  be  many  others  like  him,  for  a  glisteiine 
outside,  and  a  noisome  inside,  for  ^^  tithing  mint  and  cummin,  and 
for  devouring  widows'  houses ;"  that  is,  for  taking  ten  parts  from 
his  neighbour,  and  putting  God  off  with  one.  AAer  all  which, 
had  this  man  of  merit  and  mortification  been  called  to  account 
for  his  ungodly  swallow,  in  gorging  down  the  estates  of  helpless 
widows  and  oiphans,  it  is  odds  but  he  would  have  ixAd  you,  that 
it  was  all  for  cikaritable  uses,  and  to  afford  pensions  for  spies  and 
proselytes:  it  being  no  ordinary  piece  of  spiritual  good  hus- 
bandry, to  be  charitable  at  other  men's  cost 

But  such  sons  of  Abraham,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have 
the  luck  to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites  indeed ; 
for  the  character  that  our  Saviour  ^ves  us  of  such,  in  the  person 
of  Nathanael,  in  John  i.  47,  is,  that  they  are  without  guile." 
To  be  so,  I  confess,  is  generally  reckoned,  of  late  times  eq>eciall^, 
a  poor,  mean,  sneaking  thing;  and  die  contrary,  reputed  wit 
and  parts,  and  fitness  for  business,  as  the  word  is:  though  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  be  one  day  found,  that  only  honesty  and 
integrity  can  fit  a  man  for  the  main  business  that  he  was  sent 
into  the  world  for ;  and  that  he  certainly  is  the  greatest  wit  ^o 
is  wise  to  salvation. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  general  thing  proposed ;  which 
was,  to  show  the  pernicious  effects  of  lying  and  falsehood.  Come 
we  now  to  the 

m.  And  last;  which  is,  to  lay  before  you  the  rewards  or 
pimishments  that  loill  assuredly  aUendj  or  at  least  follow  this  base 
practUe. 

I  shall  mention  three :  as, 

1.  An  utter  loss  of  all  credit  and  belief  with  sober  and  discreet 
persons ;  and  consequendy,  of  all  capacity  of  being  usefiil  in  the 
prime  and  noblest  concerns  of  life.  For  there  cannot  be  imagined 
in  nature  a  more  forlorn,  useless,  and  contemptible  tool,  or  more 
unfit  for  any  thing,  than  a  discovered  cheat  And  let;  men  rest 
assured  of  this,  that  there  will  be  always  some  as  able  to  discover 
and  find  out  deceitfiil  tricks,  as  others  can  be  to  contrive  them. 
For  God  forbid,  that  all  the  wit  and  cunning  of  the  world  should 
still  run  on  the  deceiver's  side ;  and  when  such  litde  shifrs  and 
shuffling  arts  come  once  to  be  ripped  up  and  laid  open,  how 
poorly  and  wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
himself  both  guilty  and  baffled  too!  a  knave  without  luck,  is 
certainly  the  worst  trade  in  the  world.  But  truth  makes  the  &ce 
of  that  person  shine,  who  speaks  and  owns  it ;  while  a  lie  is  like 
a  vizard,  that  may  cover  the  face  indeed,  but  can  never  become 
it;  nor  yet  does  it  cover  it  so,  but  that  it  leaves  it  open  enough  for 
abame.    It  brands  a  man  with  a  lasting,  indelible  character  of 
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ignominy  and  reproach,  and  that  indeed  so  foul  and  odious,  that 
those  usurping  hectors,  who  pretend  to  honour  without  religion, 
think  the  charge  of  a  lie,  a  blot  upon  them  not  to  be  washed  out, 
but  bj  the  blood  of  him  that  gives  it. 

For  what  place  can  that  man  £dl  in  a  commonwealth,  whom  no 
body  will  either  believie  or  employ?  And  no  man  can  be  con- 
siderable in  himself,  who  has  not  made  himself  useful  to  others : 
nor  can  any  man  be  so,  who  is  incapable  of  a  trust :  he  is  neither 
fit  for  counsel  or  friendship,  for  service  or  command,  to  be  in  office 
or  in  honour;  but,  like  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour,  fit  only  to  rot 
and  perish  upon  a  dunghill. 

For  no  man  can  rely  upon  such  a  one,  either  with  safety  to 
his  afiairs,  or  without  a  slur  to  his  reputation;  since  he  that 
trusts  a  knave  has  no  other  recompence,  but  to  be  accounted  a 
fool  for  his  pains.  And  if  he  trusts  himself  into  ruin  and  beg^ 
gaiy,  he  falls  unpitied,  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  folly  and  creduli^; 
tor  he  that  suffers  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  known  de- 
ceiver, goes  partner  in  the  cheat,  and  deceives  himself.  He  is 
despised  and  laughed  at  as  a  soft  and  easy  person,  and  as  unfit 
to  be  relied  upon  for  his  weakness,  as  the  odier  can  be  for  hn 
falseness. 

It  is  really  a  great  misery  not  to  know  whom  to  trust,  but  a 
much  greater  to  behave  one's  self  so  as  not  to  be  trusted.  But 
this  is  the  liar's  lot;  he  is  accounted  a  pest  and  a  nuisance,  a 
person  marked  out  for  infamy  and  scorn,  and  abandoned  by  all 
men  of  sense  and  worth,  and  such  as  will  not  abandon  themselves. 

2.  The  second  reward  or  punishment  that  attends  the  lying 
and  deceitfiil  person,  is  the  hatred  of  all  those  whom  he  either 
has  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say  that  a  Christian  can 
lawfully  hate  any  one;  and  yet  I  afiSrm,  that  some  may  veiy 
worthily  deserve  to  be  hated ;  and  of  all  men  living,  who  may  or 
do,  the  deceiver  certmnly  deserves  it  most.  To  which  I  sndl 
add  this  one  remark  iurdier;  that  though  men's  persons  ought 
not  to  be  hated,  yet  without  all  peradventure  their  practices 
justly  may,  and  particularly  that  detestable  one  which  we  are 
now  qpealong  of. 

FcMT  whosoever  deceives  a  man,  does  not  only  do  all  that  he 
can  to  ruin  him,  but,  which  is  yet  worse,  to  make  him  ruin  him- 
self; and  by  causing  an  error  in  the  great  guide  of  all  his 
actions,  his  judgment,  to  cause  an  error  in  his  choice  too ;  the 
misguidance  of  which  must  naturally  engage  him  in  those 
courses  that  directly  tend  to  his  destruction.  Lioss  of  sight  is 
the  misery  of  life,  and  usually  the  forerunner  of  death;  when 
the  malefactor  comes  once  to  be  muffled,  and  the  fatal  cloth 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  far  firom  his  exer 
cution. 

And  this  is  so  true,  that  whosoever  sees  a  man  who  would 
have  beguiled  and  imposed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  a 
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lie,  he  may  truly  say  of  that  fterson,  that  is  the  man  who  would 
hare  ruined  me,  who  would  have  stripped  me  of  the  dignity  of 
my  nature,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  my  reason,  to  make  himself 

rrt  with  my  calamity,  my  folly,  and  my  dishonour.  For  so 
Philistines  used  Samson;  and  every  man  in  this  sad  case 
has  enough  of  Samson  to  be  his  own  executioner.  Accordingly, 
if  it  ever  comes  to  this,  that  a  man  can  say  of  his  confidant,  he 
would  have  deceived  me,  he  has  said  enough  to  annihilate  and 
abolish  all  pretences  of  friendship.  And  it  is  really  an  intolera- 
ble impudence,  for  any  one  to  offer  at  the  name  of  friend  after 
such  an  attempt.  For  can  there  be  any  thing  of  friendship  in 
snares,  hooks,  and  trepans?  And,  therefore,  whosoever  breaks 
with  his  firiend  upon  such  terms,  has  enough  to  warrant  him  in 
so  doing,  both  before  God  and  man ;  and  that  without  incurring 
either  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  befop  the  one,  or  the  blemish 
of  inconstancy  before  the  other.  For  this  is  not  properly  to 
break  with  a  friend,  but  to  discover  an  enemy,  and  timely  to 
shake  the  viper  off  from  one's  hand. 

What  says  the  most  wise  author  of  that  excellent  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus ?  Ecclus.  xxii.  21,  22;  '^Though  thou  drewest  a 
sword  at  thy  friend,  yet  despair  not ;  for  there  may  be  a  return- 
ing to  favour.  If  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  thy 
friend,  fear  not;  for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation."  That  is, 
ft  hasty  word  or  an  indiscreet  action  does  not  presently  dissolve 
the  bond,  or  root  out  a  well-settled  habit,  but  that  friendship 
may  be  still  sound  at  heart,  and  so  outgrow  and  wear  off  these 
little  distempers.  But  what  follows?  Except  for  upbraiding, 
or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound  (mark  that) :  for 
for  these  things,"  says  he,  "every  firiend  will  depart."  And 
surely  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  go,  when  such  a  devil  drives 
him  away.  Passion,  anger,  and  uiudndness,  may  give  a  wound 
that  shall  bleed  and  smart,  but  it  is  treachery  only  that  makes  it 
fester. 

And  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  manifest ;  for  hasty  words 
or  blows  may  be  only  the  effects  of  a  sudden  passion,  during 
which  a  man  is  not  perfectly  himself:  but  no  man  goes  about  to 
deceive,  or  ensnare,  or  circumvent  another,  in  a  passion ;  to  lay 
trains,  and  set  traps,  and  give  secret  blows,  in  a  present  hun. 
No ;  this  is  always  done  with  forecast  and  design,  with  a  steady 
aiming,  and  a  long  projecting  malice,  assisted  wi&  all  the^  skiu 
and  art  of  an  expert  and  well  managed  hypocrisy ;  and,  peifaaps, 
not  without  the  pharisaical  feigned  guise  of  something  like  self- 
denial  and  mortification;  which  are  things  in  which  the  whole 
man,  and  the  whole  devil  too,  are  employed,  and  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exerted  and  made  use  of. 

But  for  all  these  masks  and  vizards,  nothing  certainly  can  be 
thought  of  or  imagined  more  base,  inhuman,  or  diabolical,  than 
for  one  to  abuse  me  generous  confidence  and  hearty  fireedom  of 
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his  friend,  and  to  undermine  and  ruin  him  in  fhose  very  co&« 
cems,  which  nothing  but  too  great  a  respect  to,  and  too  good  an 
opinion  of  the  traitor,  made  the  poor  man  deposit  in  his  hollow 
and  fallacious  breast.  Such  a  one,  perhaps,  thinks  to  find  some 
support  and  shelter  in  my  friendship,  and  I  take  that  oppor* 
tumty  to  betray  him  to  his  mortal  enemies.  He  comes  to  me 
for  counsel,  and  I  show  him  a  trick :  he  opens  his  bosom  to  me, 
and  I  stab  him  to  the  heart 

These  are  the  practices  of  the  world  we  lire  in;  especially 
since  the  year  sixtv,  the  grand  epoch  of  falsehood,  as  well  as 
debauchery.  But  God,  who  is  the  ^eat  guarantee  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  behaviour  of  mankind,  where  laws  cannot  secure 
it,  may,  some  time  or  other,  think  it  the  concern  of  his  justice 
and  proridence  too,  to  revenge  .the  affronts  put  tipcm  them  by 
such  impudent  defiers  of  bom,  as  neither  believe  a  God,  nor 
oufi^t  to  be  believed  by  man. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  such  perfidious  wretches  know  that 
though  they  believe  a  devil  no  more  than  they  do  a  God,  yet  in 
all  mis  scene  of  refined  treachery,  they  are  really  doing  the 
devil's  joumey-work,  who  was  a  uar  and  a  murderer  firom  the 
beginning,  and  therefore  a  liar,  that  he  mieht  be  a  murderer: 
and  the  truth  is,  such  a  one  does  all  towards  his  brother's  rain 
that  the  devil  himself  could  do :  for  die  devil  can  but  tempt  and 
deceive ;  and  if  he  cannot  destroy  a  man  that  way,  his  power  is 
at  an  end. 

But  I  cannot  dismiss  this  head  without  one  further  note,  as 
very  material  in  the  case  now  before  us;  namely  that  since  this 
fidse,  wily,  doubling  disposition  of  mind  is  so  intolerably  mis* 
chievous  to  society,  God  is  sometimes. pleased,  in  mere  pity  and 
compassion  to  men,  to  give  them  wammg  of  it,  by  setting  some 
odd  mark  upon  such  Cams.  So  that  if  a  man  will  be  but  so  true, 
to  himself,  as  to  observe  such  persons  exactly,  he  shall  generally 
spy  such  fklse  Unes,  and  such  a  sly,  treacherous  fleer  upon  th^r 
&ce,  that  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  cast  of  their  eye  to  warn 
him.  befi>re  they  give  him  a  cast  of  their  nature  to  betray  him* 
Anci  in  such  cases,  a  man  may  see  more  and  better  by  another's 
eye,  than  he  can  by  his  own. 

Let  this  therefore  be  the  second  reward  of  the  lying  and  de* 
oeitfiil  person,  that  he  is  the  object  of  a  just  hatred  and  abhor* 
rence.  For  as  the  devil  is  both  a  liar  himself,  and  the  father  of 
liars :  so,  I  think,  diat  the  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred 
of  God  and  man  upon  the  father,  may  justly  entail  it  upon  bis 
odspring  too ;  and  it  is  pity  that  such  an  entail  should  ever  be  cut 
off.     But, 

3.  And  lastly:  the  last  and  utmost  reward,  that  shall  in&Ui- 
bly  reach  the  n^udulent  and  deceitful,  as  it  will  all  other  obsti- 
nate and  impenitent  sinners,  is,  a  final  and  eternal  separation 
from  God,  who  is  truth  itself,  and  with  whom  no  shadow  of 
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fidsehood  can  dwell.  ^^  He  that  telleth  lies,''  says  David,  in  Ps. 
ci.  7,  '^  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight:"  and  if  not  in  the  sight  of  a 
poor  mortal  man,  who  could  sometimes  lie  himself,  how  much 
tests  in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  and  all-knowing  Grod !  A  wise 
and  good  prince  or  governor  will  not  vouchsafe  a  Uar  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  eye,  and  much  less  the  privilege  of  his  ear.  The 
Spirit  of  Grod  seems  to  write  this  upon  the  very  gates  of  heaven, 
and  to  state  the  condition  of  men's  entrance  mto  gloiy,  chiefly 
upon  their  veracity.  In  Ps.  xv.  1,  "Who  shall  ascendf  into  thy 
holy  hill  ?"  says  the  psalmist,  to  which  it  is  answered,  in  ver.  2, 
"lie  that  worketh  righteousness,  and  that  speaketh  the  truth 
from  his  heart." 

And,  on  the  other  side,  how  emphaticsilly  is  hell  described  in 
the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Revelation,  by  being  the  great  re- 
ceptacle and  mansion-house  of  liars,  whom  he  ^all  find  there 
ranched  with  the  vilest  and  most  detestable  of  all  sinners,  ap- 
Wted  to  haye  their  portion  in  that  horrid  place !   Rer.  x^.  C 

The  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall 
have  their  share  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone:" and  in  Rev,  xxii.  15,  "Without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers, 
&c.,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie." 

Now  let  those  consider  this,  whose  tongue  and  heart  hold  no 
correspondence ;  who  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  art  and  wisdom, 
and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation,  to  overreach  and  deceive, 
and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and  well  meaning  honesty. 
What  do  such  persons  think?  Are  dogs,  whoremongers,  and 
sorcerers,  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  with  for  ever  ?  Will 
the  burning  lake  be  found  so  tolerable  ?  Or  will  there  be  any  one 
to  drop  refireshment  upon  the  false  tongue,  when  it  shall  be  tor- 
mented in  those  flames  ?  Or  do  they  think  that  God  is  a  liar 
like  themselves,  and  that  no  such  thing  shall  ever  come  to  pass, 
but  that  all  these  fiery  threatenings  shall  vanish  into  smoke,  and 
this  dreadfiil  sentence  blow  ofi*  without  execution  ?  Few  certainly 
can  lie  to  dieir  own  hearts  so  far,  as  to  imagine  this :  but  hell  is, 
and  must  be  granted  to  be  the  deceiver's  portion,  not  only  by 
the  judgment  of  Grod,  but  of  his  own  conscience  too.  ,Ana, 
comparing  the  malignity  of  his  sin  with  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  allotted  for  him,  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  Uar  lodged 
m  the  very  nethermost  hell,  is  this;  that  if  the  vengeance  of 
God  could  prepare  any  place  or  condition  worse  than  hell  for 
sinners,  hell  itself  would  be  too  good  for  him. 

And  now  to  sum  up  all  in  short:  I  have  shown  what  a  lie  is, 
and  wherein  the  nature  of  falsehood  does  consist:  that  it  is  a 
thing  absolutely  and  intrinsically  evil ;  that  it  is  an  act  of  injus- 
tice, and  a  violation  of  our  neighbour's  right. 

And  that  the  vileness  of  its  nature  is  equalled  by  the  malignly 
of  its  effects ;  it  being  this  that  first  brought  sin  mto  the  world, 
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and  is  since  the  cause  of  all  those  miseries  and  calamities  that 
disturb  it ;  and  fiirther,  that  it  tends  utterly  to  dissolve  and  orer- 
throw  society^  which  is  the  greatest  temporal  blessing  and  support 
of  mankind :  and,  which  is  yet  worst  of  all,  that  it  has  s^  strange 
and  particular  efficacy,  above  all  other  sins,  to  indispose  ihe  he^ 
to  religion.  9 

And,  lastly,  that  it  is  as  dreadful  in  its  punishments,  as  it  has 
been  pernicious  in  its  effects.  Forasmuch  as  it  deprives  a  man  of 
all  credit  and  belief,  and  consequently  of  all  capacity  of  being  useful 
in  any  station  or  condition  of  life  whatsoever;  and  next,  that  it 
draws  upon  him  the  just  and  universal  hatred  and  abhorrence  of 
all  men  here ;  and  finally,  subjects  him  to  the  wrath  of  Grod,  and 
eternal  damnation  hereafter. 

And  now,  if  none  of  all  these  considerations  can  recommend  and 
endear  truth  to  the  words  and  practices  of  men,  and  work  upon  their 
double  hearts,  so  far  as  to  convince  and  make  them  sensible  of  the 
baseness  of  the  sin,  and  greatness  of  the  guilt,  that  firaud  and  false- 
hood leaves  upon  the  soul;  let  them  lie  and  cheat  on,  till  they 
receive  a  fuller  and  more  effectual  conviction  of  all  these  things, 
in  that  place  of  torment  and  confusion  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  and  all  his  lying  retinue,  by  the  decree  and  sentence 
of  that  God,  who  in  his  mreatenings  as  well  as  in  his  promises,  will 
be  true  to  his  word,  and  cannot  lie. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
mi^t,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 

t 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFOBD.* 

TflBSE  discourses,  most  of  them  at  least,  having  hy  the  favour  of 
your  patience  had  the  honour  of  your  audience,  and  being  now  pub- 
lished in  another  and  more  lasting  way,  do  here  humbly  cast  them* 
aelves  at  youi  feet,  imploring  the  yet  greater  favour  and  honour  of 
yfmr  patronage,  or  at  least  the  benevolence  of  yoror  pardon* 

Amongst  which,  the  chief  design  of  some  of  them  is  to  assert  the 
rites  and  constitutions  of  our  excellently  reformed  church,  which  of 
late  we  so  often  hear  reproached,  in  the  modish  dialect  of  the  present 
times,  by  the  name  of  little  things ;  and  that  in  order  to  their  being 
laid  aside,  not  only  as  little,  but  superfluous.  But  for  my  own  part, 
I  can  account  nothing  little  in  any  church,  which  has  the  stamp  of 
undoubted  authority,  and  the  practice  of  primitive  antiquity,  as  well 
aa  the  reason  and  decency  of  the  thing  itself,  to  warrant  and  support 
it ;  though,  if  the  supposed  littleness  of  these  matters  should  be  a 
suflUcient  reason  for  the  laying  them  aside,  I  fear  our  church  will  be 
found  to  have  more  little  men  to  spare  than  little  things. 

But  I  have  observed  all  along,  that  while  this  innovating  spirit  has 
been  striking  at  the  constitutions  of  our  church,  the  same  has  been 
giving  several  bold  and  scurvy  strokes  at  some  of  her  articles  too : 
an  evident  demonstration  to  me,  that  whensoever  her  discipline  shall 
be  destroyed,  her  doctrine  will  not  long  survive  it :  and  I  doubt  not 
but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this,  that  the  former  is  so  much  maligned  and 
shot  at.  Pelagianism  and  Socinianism,  with  several  other  hetero- 
doxies cognate  to  and  dependent  upon  them,  which  of  late,  with  so 
*  This  dedication  refen  to  the  twelve  eermoiis  next  foUowing. 
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much  confidence  and  scandalous  countenance,  walk  about  daring  the 
world,  are  certainly  no  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England :  and  none 
are  abler  and  fitter  to  make  them  appear  what  they  are,  and  whither 
they  tend,  than  our  excellent  and  so  well-stocked  universities ;  and 
,  if  these  will  but  bestir  themselves  against  a^  innovators  whatsoever* 
it  will  quickly  be  seen,  that  our  church  needs  none  either  to  fill  her 
places,  or  to  defend  her  doctrines,  but  the  sons  whom  she  herself  haa 
brought  forth  and  bred  up.  Her  charity  is  indeed  great  to  others, 
and  the  greater,  for  that  she  is  so  well  provided  of  all  that  can  contri- 
bute either  to  her  strength  or  ornament  without  them.  The  altar 
receives  and  protects  such  as  fly  to  it,  but  needs  them  not. 

We  are  not  so  dull,  but  we  perceive  who  are  the  prime  designers* 
as  well  as  the  professed  actors  against  our  church,  and  from  what 
quarter  the  blow  chiefly  threatens  us.  We  know  the  spring,  as  well 
as  we  observe  the  motion,  and  scent  the  foot  which  pursues,  as  well 
as  see  the  hand  which  is  lifted  up  against  us.  The  pope  is  an  expe- 
rienced worknMin ;  he  knows  his  tools,  and  he  knows  them  to  be  but 
tools,  and  he  knows  withal  how  to  use  them ;  and  that  so,  that  they 
shall  neither  know  who  it  is  that  uses  them,  or  what  he  uses  them 
for ;  and  we  cannot  in  reason  presume  his  skill  now  in  ninety-three* 
to  be  at  all  less  than  it  was  in  forty-one.  But  God,  who  has  even  to 
a  miracle  protected  the  church  of  England  hitherto,  against  all  the 
power  and  spite  both  of  her  open  and  concealed  enemies,  will,  we 
hope,  continue  to  protect  so  pure  and  rational,  so  innocent  and  self- 
denying  a  constitution  still.  And  next,  under  Qod,  we  must  rely 
upon  the  old  church  of  England  clergy,  together  with  the  two  uni- 
versities, both  to  support  and  recover  her  declining  state.  For  so 
long  as  the  universities  are  sound  and  orthodox,  the  church  has  both 
J  her  eyes  open ;  and  while  she  has  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will 
.  look  about  her ;  and  consider  again  and  again  what  she  is  to  change 
from,  and  what  she  must  change  to,  and  where  she  shall  make  an 
end  of  changing,  before  she  quits  her  present  constitution. 

ImiOTations  about  religion  are  certainly  the  most  efficacious,  as 
well  aa  the  most  plausible  way  of  compassing  a  total  abolition  of  it. 
One  of  tlie  best  and  strongest  arguments  we  have  against  popery,  is, 
that  it  is  an  innovation  upon  the  Christian  church;  and  if  so,  I  cannot 
see  why  that  which  we  explode  in  the  popish  church,  should  pass  for 
such  a  piece  of  perfection  in  a  reformed  one.  The  papists,  I  am 
sure,  (our  shrewdest  and  most  designing  enemies)  desire  and  push 
on  this  to  their  utmost ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  one  would  think, 
that  we,  if  we  are  not  besotted,  should  oppose  it  to  our  utmost  too. 
However,  let  us  but  have  our  liturgy  continued  to  us,  as  it  is,  till  the 
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MUM  wkb  0ober  and  mrtme  adhrk#  (ad,  in  tke  puii  tmm  aboy 
with  ihererjhlood  wai  «aitjii4—  of  the  ad^itCTi  tbeni>ehre»)y  with* 
out  nmniDf  the  risk  of  new  experanesto;  which,  thoogh  in  philooo 
pby  they  msy  he  commendable,  yet  in  feUgion  and  lelifioai  maiten 
afo  yenemlly  fatal  and  petnictone,  Thechnichisnioyalaocierffor 
oattiing  old  tbingf,and  not  far  finding  oat  new.  Lanwordyweaene 
n  wiae  and  nnchangeablo  God,  and  we  deaenre  to  do  it  by  n  lehgios 
and  in  n  cbtiTch  (aa  like  him  aa  may  be)  withoQt  changes  or  i 

And  now,  at  in  ao  important  n  matter  I  would  interest  both 
sitiei,  so  I  do  it  with  the  tame  honour  and  deference  to  both;  as  ab- 
horring from  my  heart  the  pedantic  partiality  of  preferring  one  befon 
the  other :  since  (if  my  relation  to  one  shoold  never  so  much  incline 
me  so  to  do)  I  must  sincerely  declare,  that  i  cannot  see  how  to  place 
S  preference,  where  I  can  find  no  preeminence.  And  therefore,  aa 
they  are  both  equal  in  fame,  and  learning,  and  aD  that  is  great  and 
excellent,  so  I  hope  to  fee  them  always  one  in  judgment  and^design, 
heart  and  aflTection;  and  without  any  strife,  emulation,  or  contest 
betwoen  them,  except  this  one  (which  I  wish  maybe  perpetual), vis. 
Which  of  the  two  best  uniTcrsities  in  the  world  shall  be  most  service 
able  to  tho  best  church  in  the  world  by  their  learning,  constancy,  and 
integrity. 

liut  to  conclude ;  there  remains  no  more  for  me  to  do,  but  to  beg 
pardon  of  that  august  body,  to  which  I  belong,  if  I  have  offended  in 
Mstiming  to  myself  the  honour  of  mentioning  my  relation  to  aaociety, 
which  I  could  never  reflect  the  least  honour  upon,  nor  contribnte  the 
Isast  advantage  to. 

All  that  I  can  add  ia,  that  as  it  was  my  fortune  to  serve  this  noble 
seat  of  learning  for  many  years,  as  her  public,  though  unworthy 
orator  i  so  upon  that  and  other  innumerable  accounts,  I  ought  far 
ever  to  be,  and  to  acknowledge  myself, 

Her  most  faithAil,  obedient,  and  devoted  servant, 

RoBKUT  South. 
WtsUBlnslir  Abbsjr,  Not.  17,  ICH 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  BEUGION  ENFORCED  BY  BEASOIT. 
iPretelied  at  WetCminiter  Abbey,  1667.] 

Proy.  X.  9. 
&  that  wMeth  uprightly  walketh  surdy. 

As  it  were  easy  to  evince,  both  fix)m  reason  and  experience,  that 
fliere  is  a  strange,  restless  activity  in  the  soul  of  man,  continually 
di^osing  it  to  operate,  and  exert  its  faculties ;  so  the  phrase  or 
scripture  still  expresses  the  life  of  man  by  walking;  that  is,  it 
represents  an  active  principle  in  an  active  posture.  And  because 
the  nature  of  man  carries  him  thus  out  to  action,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  same  nature  e<^ually  renders  him  solicitous  about  the  issue 
and  event  of  his  actions:  for  every  one,  by  reflecting  upon  the 
way  and  method  of  his  own  workmes,  will  find  that  he  is  still 
determined  in  them  b^  a  respect  to  the  consecj^uence  of  what  he 
does ;  always  proceeding  upon  this  argumentation :  If  I  do  such 
a  thing,  such  an  advantage  will  follow  from  it,  and  therefore 
I  will  do  it.  And  if  I  do  this,  such  a  mischief  will  ensue 
thereupon,  and  therefore  I  will  forbear.  Every  one,  I  say,  is 
concluded  by  this  practical  discourse ;  and  for  a  man  to  bring  his 
actions  to  the  event  proposed  and  designed  by  him,  is  to  walk 
surely.  But  since  the  event  of  an  action  usually  follows  the 
nature  or  quality  of  it,  and  the  quality  follows  the  rule  directing 
it,  it  concerns  a  man,  bv  all  means,  in  the  framing  of  his  actions, 
not  to  be  deceived  in  the  rule  which  he  proposes  for  the  measure 
of  them;  which,  without  great  and  exact  caution,  he  may  be 
these  two  ways : 

1.  B}r  laying  false  and  deceitful  principles.  2.  In  case  he  lavs 
ri^t  principles,  yet  by  mistaking  m  the  consequences  which  ne 
draws  from  them. 

An  error  in  either  of  which  is  equally  dangerous ;  for  if  a  man 
is  to  draw  a  line,  it  is  all  one  whether  he  does  it  by  a  crooked 
rale,  or  by  a  straight  one  misapplied.  He  who  fixes  upon  false 
principles  treads  upon  infirm  ^und,  and  so  sinks ;  and  he  who 
fiiils  m  his  deductions  from  nght  principles  stumbles  upon  firm 

Sound,  and  so  falls ;  the  disaster  is  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  of 
e  same  mischief  in  both. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  sometimes  veir  hard  to  judge 
of  the  truth  or  goodness  of  principles,  considered  barely  in  them- 
selves, and  abstracted  from  dieir  consequences.    But  certainly  he 
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acts  upon  the  surest  and  most  prudential  grounds  in  the  world, 
who,  whether  the  principles  which  he  acts  upon  prove  true  or 
false,  yet  secures  a  happy  issue  to  his  actions. 

Now  he  who  guides  his  actions  by  the  rules  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion, lays  these  two  principles  as  the  great  ground  of  all  that  he 
does. 

I.  That  there  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  all-wise  mind  goreming 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  taking  such  an  account  of  the 
actions  of  men,  as,  according  to  the  quality  of  them,  to  punish 
or  reward  them. 

II.  That  there  is  an  estate  of  happiness  or  misery  after  this 
life,  allotted  to  every  man,  according  to  the  quality  of  his  actions 
here.  These,  I  say,  are  the  principles  which  every  religious  man 
proposes  to  himself;  and  the  deductions  which  he  makes  fix)m 
them  is  this :  that  it  is  his  grand  interest  and  concern  so  to  act 
and  behave  himself  in  this  world,  as  to  secure  himself  jErom  an 
estate  of  misery  in  the  other.  And  thus  to  act,  is,  in  the  phrase 
of  scripture,  to  walk  uprightly ;  and  it  is  my  business  to  prove,  that 
he  who  acts  in  the  strength  of  this  conclusion,  drawn  firom  the 
two  forementioned  principles,  walks  surely,  or  secures  a  happy 
event  to  his  actions,  against  all  contingencies  whatsoever. 

And  to  demonstrate  this,  I  shall  consider  the  said  principles 
under  a  threefold  supposition : 

1.  As  certainly  true ;  2.  As  probable ;  and,  3.  As  false. 

And  if  the  pious  man  brings  his  actions  to  a  happy  end, 
whichsoever  of  these  suppositions  his  principles  fall  under,  then 
certainly  there  is  none  who  walks  so  surely,  and  upon  such  irre- 
fragable grounds  of  prudence,  as  he  who  is  religious. 

I.  First  of  all  therefore  we  will  take  these  principles  (as  we 
may  very  well  do)  under  the  hypothesis  of  certainly  true :  where, 
though  the  method  of  the  ratiocination  which  I  have  cast  the 
present  discourse  into,  does  not  naturally  engage  me  to  prove 
them  so,  but  only  to  show  what  directly  and  necessarily  follows 
upon  a  supposal  diat  they  are  so ;  yet  to  give  the  greater  perspi- 
cuity and  clearness  to  the  prosecution  of  the  subject  in  hand,  I 
shall  briefly  demonstrate  them  thus. 

It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  first  mover ;  and  if  so, 
a  first  being ;  and  the  first  being  must  infer  an  infinite,  imlimited 

Eerfection  in  the  said  being:  forasmuch  as  if  it  were  finite  or 
mited,  that  limitation  must  have  been  either  from  itself  or  from 
something  else.  But  not  firom  itself,  since  it  is  contrary  to 
reason  and  nature,  that  any  being  should  limit  its  own  perfection ; 
nor  yet  from  something  else,  since  then  it  should  not  have  been 
the  first,  as  supposing  some  other  thing  coevous  to  it ;  which  is 
against  the  present  supposition.  So  that  it  being  clear  that  there 
must  be  a  first  being,  and  that  infinitely  perfect,  it  will  follow, 
that  all  other  perfection  that  is,  must  be  derived  from  it ;  and  so 
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we  infer  the  creation  of  the  \^orld.  And  then  supposing  the 
world  created  by  God,  since  it  is  noways  reconcileable  to  God's 
wisdom,  that  he  should  not  also  ^vem  it,  creation  must  needs 
infer  providence:  and  then,  it  bemg  granted  that  God  goyems 
the  world,  it  will  follow  also,  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitable  to 
the  natures  of  the  things  he  governs,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
the  proper  ends  of  government.  And  moreover,  man  being  by 
nature  a  free  moral  agent,  and  so,  capable  of  deviating  from  this 
duty,  as  weU  as  performing  it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
governed  by  laws :  and  since  laws  retjuire  that  they  be  enforced 
widi  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments,  sufficient  to  sway 
and  work  upon  the  minds  of  such  as  are  to  be  governed  by  them : 
and  bstiy,  since  experience  shows  that  rewards  and  punishmentb 
terminated  only  within  this  life,  are  not  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  feirly  and  rationally  follows,  that  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  God  governs  mankind  by,  do  and  must  look  be- 
yond it 

And  thus  I  have  given  a  brief  proof  of  the  certainty  of  these 
principles;  namely,  that  there  is  a  supreme  Governor  of  the 
world;  and  that  tiiere  is  a  future  estate  of  happiness  or  misery 
for  men  after  this  life :  which  principles,  while  a  man  steers  his 
course  by,  if  he  acts  piously,  soberly,  and  temperately,  I  suppose 
there  needs  no  further  arguments  to  evince,  that  he  acts  pru- 
dentially  and  safely ;  for  he  acts  as  under  the  eye  of  his  just  and 
severe  Judge,  who  reaches  to  his  creature  a  command  with  one 
hand,  and  a  reward  with  the  other.  He  spends  as  a  person  who 
knows  that  he  must  come  to  a  reckoning.  He  sees  an  eternal 
happiness  or  misery  suspended  upon  a  few  day^'  behaviour :  and 
therefore  he  lives  eveij  hour  as  for  eternity^  His  future  condition 
has  such  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  present  practice,  because 
he  entertains  a  continual  appreh^ision  and  a  firm  persuasion  of 
it  If  a  man  walks  over  a  narrow  bridge  when  he  is  drunk,  it  is 
no  W(mder  that  he  forgets  his  caution,  while  he  overlooks  his 
danger.  But  he  who  is  sober,  and  views  that  nice  separation 
between  himself  and  the  devouring  deep,  so  that  if  he  should 
slip,  he  seed  his  grave  gaping  under  him,  surely  must  needs  take 
every  step  with  horror,  and  the  utmost  caution  and  solicitude. 

But  for  a  man  to  believe  it  as  the  most  undoubted  certainty  in 
the  world,  that  he  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  quality  of 
his  actions  here,  and  after  judgment  receive  an  eternal  recom- 
pence,  and  yet  to  take  his  fuU  swing  in  all  the  pleasures  of  sin,  is 
it  not  a  greater  frenzy,  than  for  a  man  to  take  a  purse  at  Tyburn, 
while  he  is  actually  seeing  another  hanged  for  the  same  act  ?  It 
is  really  to  dare  and  defy  the  justice  of  heaven,  to  laugh  at  right- 
aiming  thunderbolts,  to  puff  at  damnation ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
bid  omnipotence  do  its  worst.  He  indeed  who  thus  walks,  walks 
surely ;  but  it  is  because  he  is  sure  to  be  damned. 
I  confess  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  a  stupid  course  to  the 
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natural  way  of  the  soul's  acting;  according  to  which,  the  will 
moves  according  to  the  proposals  of  good  and  evil,  made  by  the 
understanding.  And  therefore,  for  a  man  to  run  headlong  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  while  the  eye  of  a  seeing  conscience  assures 
him  that  it  is  bottomless  and  open,  and  all  return  from  it  despe- 
rate and  impossible;  while  his  ruin  stares  him  in  the  &ce,  and 
the  sword  of  vengeance  points  directly  at  his  hegrt,  still  to  press 
on  to  the  embraces  of  his  sin,  is  a  problem  unresolvable  upon  any 
other  ground,  but  that  sin  in&tuates  before  it  destroys.  For 
Judas  to  receive  and  swallow  the  sop,  when  his  master  gave  it 
him  seasoned  with  those  terrible  wordjs,  ''It  had  been  good  for 
that  man  that  he  had  never  been  bom:"  surely  this  argued  a 
furious  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach ;  that  could  thus  catch  at 
a  morsel,  with  the  fire  and  brimstone  all  flaming  about  it,  and,  as 
it  were,  digest  death  itself,  and  make  a  meal  upon  perdition. 

I  could  wish  that  every  bold  sinner,  when  he  is  about  to 
engage  in  the  conmiission  of  any  known  sin,  would  arrest  his 
confidence,  and  for  a  while  stop  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
with  this  short  question :  Do  I  believe  that  it  is  really  true,  that 
God  has  denounced  death  to  such  a  practice,  or  do  I  not  ?  If  he 
does  not,  let  him  renounce  his  Christianity,  and  surrender  back 
his  baptism,  the  water  of  which  mi^ht  better  serve  him  to  cool 
his  tongue  in  hell,  than  only  to  consign  him  over  to  the  capacity 
of  so  black  an  apostasy,  out  if  he  does  believe  it,  how  will  he 
acquit  himself  upon  the  accounts  of  bare  reason  ?  For  does  he 
think,  that  if  he  pursues  the  means  of  death,  they  will  not  bring 
him  to  that  fatal  end?  Or  does  he  think  that  he  can  grapple 
with  divine  vengeance,  and  endure  the  everlasting  burnings,  or 
arm  himself  against  the  bites  of  the  never  dying  worm?  No, 
surely,  these  are  things  not  to  be  imagined ;  and  merefore  I  can- 
not conceive  what  security  the  presuming  sinner  can  promise 
himself,  but  upon  these  two  foUowing  accounts : 

1.  That  God  is  merciful,  and  will  not  be  so  severe  as  his 
word;  and  that  his  threatenings  of  eternal  torments  are  not 
so  decretory  and  absolute,  but  that  there  is  a  very  comfortable 
latitude  left  in  them  for  men  of  skill  to  creep  out  at.  And  here 
it  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  Origen,  and  some  others,  not 
long  since,  who  have  been  so  officious  as  to  furbish  up  and  re- 
print his  old  errors,  hold,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  damned  are 
not  to  be,  in  a  strict  sense,  eternal ;  but  that,  after  a  certain  re- 
volution and  period  of  time,  there  shall  be  a  general  gaol-deliveiy 
of  the  souls  in  prison,  and  that  not  for  a  furtiber  execution,  but  a 
final  release.  And  it  must  be  further  acknowledged,  that  some 
of  the  ancients,  like  kind-hearted  men,  have  talked  much  of 
annual  refrigeriums,  respites,  or  intervals  of  punishment  to  the 
damned,  as  particularly  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  resurrection, 
ascension,  pentecost,  and  the  like.  In  which,  as  these  good  men 
are  more  to  be  commended  for  their  kindness  and  compassion, 
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dian  to  be  followed  in  their  opinion,  which  may  be  much  better 
argued  by  wishes  than  demonstrations ;  so  admitting  that  it  were 
true,  yet  what  a  pitiful,  slender  comfort  would  this  amount  to? 
Much  like  the  Jews  abating  the  punishment  of  malefactors  from 
forty  stripes,  to  forty  save  one.  A  great  indulgence  indeed, 
eyen  as  great  as  the  difference  between  forty  and  thirty-nine; 
and  yet  much  less  considerable  would  that  indulgence  be,  of  a. 
few  holydays  in  the  measures  of  eternity,  of  some  hours'  ease, 
compared  with  infinite  ages  of  torment. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  few  sinners  relieve  themselves  with 
such  groundless,  trifling  considerations  as  these:  vet  may  they 
not  however  fasten  a  rational  hope  upon  the  boundless  mercy  of 
God,  that  this  may  induce  him  to  spare  his  poor  creature,  thou^ 
by  sin  become  obnoxious  to  his  wrath  ?  To  this  I  answer.  That 
the  divine  mercy  is  indeed  large,  and  far  surpassmg  all  created 
measures ;  yet  nevertheless  it  has  its  proper  time ;  and  after  this 
life  it  is  the  time  of  justice ;  and  to  hope  for  the  favours  of  mercy 
then,  is  to  expect  a  harvest  in  the  dead  of  winter.  God  has  cast 
all  his  works  mto  a  certain,  inviolable  order ;  according  to  which| 
there  is  a  time  to  pardon  and  a  time  to  punish ;  and  the  time  of 
one  is  not  the  time  of  the  other.  When  com  has  once  felt  the 
sickle,  it  has  no  more  benefit  from  the  sunshine.     But, 

2.  If  the  conscience  be  too  apprehensive,  as  for  the  most  part 
it  is,  to  venture  the  final  issue  of  things  upon  a  fond  persua- 
sion, that  the  great  Judge  of  the  wond  will  relent,  and  not 
execute  the  sentence  pronounced  by  him ;  as  if  he  had  threatened 
men  with  hell,  rather  to  flight  them  from  sin,  than  with  an 
intent  to  pimish  them  for  it ;  I  say,  if  the  conscience  cannot  find 
any  satis&ction  or  support  from  such  reasonings  as  these,  yet  may 
it  not  at  least  relieve  itself  with  the  purposes  of  a  future  repen- 
tance, notwithstanding  its  present  actual  violations  of  the  law? 
I  answer,  that  this  certainly  is  a  confidence,  of  all  others  the 
most  ungrounded  and  ^irrational.  For  upon  what  ground  can  a 
man  promise  himself  a  future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise 
himself  a  futurity ;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is  so 
restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure  to  itself  the  rever- 
sion of  the  very  next  minute?  Have  not  many  died  with  the 
guilt  of  impenitence,  and  the  designs  of  repentance  together  ?  If 
a  man  dies  to-day,  by  the  prevalence  of  some  ill  humours,  will  it 
avail  him  that  he  intended  to  have  bled  and  purged  to-morrow  ? 

But  how  dares  sinful  dust  and  ashes  invade  the  prero^tive  of 
Providence,  and  carve  out  to  himself  the  seasons  and  issues  of 
life  and  death,  which  the  Father  keeps  wholly  within  his  own 
power?  How  does  that  man,  who  thinks  he  sms  securely  under 
the  shelter  of  some  remote  purposes  of  amendment,  know,  but 
that  the  decree  above  may  be  already  passed  against  him,  and  his 
allowance  of  mercy  spent ;  so  that  the  bow  in  the  clouds  is  now 
drawn,  and  the  arrow  levelled  at  his  head ;  and  not  many  days 
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like  to  paM,  but  peiiiaps  an  apoplexy,  or  an  imposdmme,  or  some 
midden  dinster  may  stop  his  breath,  and  reap  him  down  as  a 
sinner  ripe  for  destruction  ? 

I  conclude  therefore,  that,  upon  supposition  of  the  certain 
truth  of  the  principles  of  reli^on,  he  who  walks  not  uprig^tfy, 
baa  neither  from  the  presumption  of  God's  mercy  reyersing  the 
decree  of  his  justice,  nor  from  his  own  purposes  of  a  future  re* 
pentance,  any  sure  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon;  but  in  this 
whole  course  acts  as  directly  in  contradiction  to  nature,  aa  he 
does  in  defiance  of  grace.  In  a  word,  he  is  besotted,  and  has  k>st 
his  reason ;  and  what  then  can  there  be  for  reli^on  to  take  hold 
of  him  by?    Come  we  now  to  the 

n.  Supposition,  under  which  we  show,  that  the  principles  o! 
religion  laid  down  by  us  might  be  considered ;  and  that  is,  as 
omfy  probabU.  Where  we  must  observe,  that  probability  does  not 
properly  make  any  alteration,  either  in  the  truth  or  fidsity  of 
things ;  but  only  imports  a  different  degree  of  their  clearness  or 
appearance  to  the  understanding.    So  mat  it  is  to  be  accounted 

Srobablet  which  has  more  and  better  arguments  producible  for  it, 
lan  can  be  brought  against  it ;  and  surely  such  a  thing  at  least 
is  rt'ligion.  For  certain  it  is,  that  religion  is  universal,  I  mean, 
the  first  rudimenta  and  general  notions  of  rehgion,  called  natural 
religion,  and  consisting  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Deity,  and  of 
the  common  principles  of  morality,  and  a  future  estate  of  souls 
after  death  (in  which  also  we  have  all  that  some  reformers  and 
refiners  amongst  us^  would  reduce  Christianity  itself  to).  This 
notion  of  religion,  I  say,  has  diffused  itself  m  some  degree  or 
other,  greater  or  less,  as  &r  as  human  nature  extends:  so  that 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  though  plunged  into  never 
such  gross  and  absurd  idolatr)*,  but  has  some  awful  sense  of  a 
Deity,  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution  to  men  after 
this  life. 

But  now,  if  there  are  really  no  such  things,  but  aU  is  a  mere 
lie  and  a  fable,  contriveil  only  to  chain  up  the  liberty  of  man's 
nature  from  a  freer  enjoyment  of  those  things,  which  otherwise 
it  would  have  as  full  a  right  to  enjoy  as  to  breathe:  I  demand 
whence  this  persuasion  could  thus  come  to  be  universal?  For 
was  it  ever  known,  in  any  other  instance,  that  the  whole  world 
was  brought  to  conspire  in  the  belief  of  a  he  ?  Nay,  and  of  such 
a  lie,  as  should  lay  upon  men  such  impleasing  abridgments,  tying 
them  up  from  a  full  gratificaticm  of  those  lusts  and  appetites, 
which  they  so  impatiently  desire  to  satisfy,  and  consequendy,  by 
all  means,  to  remove  those  impediments  that  might  any  way  ob- 
struct their  satisfiaiction  ?  Since  therefore  it  cannot  be  made  out, 
upon  any  principle  of  reason,  how  aU  the  nations  in  the  world, 
omerwise  so  distant  in  situation,  manners,  interests,  and  inclina- 
Ikn,  dKMild  by  design  or  combinatioD,  meet  in  one  persuasion ; 
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and  withal,  that  men,  who  so  mortally  hate  to  be  deoaved  and 
imposed  upon,  should  yet  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
such  a  persuasion  as  is  false;  and  not  only  &lse,  but  also  cross 
and  contrary  to  their  strongest  desires;  so  that  if  it  were  false, 
they  would  set  the  utmost  force  of  their  reason  on  work  to  dis» 
cover  that  &lsity,  and  thereby  disenthral  themselves :  and  further, 
since  there  b  nothing  false,  but  what  may  be  proved  to  be  so: 
and  yet,  lastly,  since  all  the  power  and  industry  of  man's  mind 
has  not  been  hitherto  able  to  prove  a  falsity  in  the  principles  of^ 
religion,  it  irrefragably  follows, — and  that,  I  suppose,  without 
gathering  any  more  into  the  conclusion,  than  has  been  made  good 
m  the  premises, — that  religion  is,  at  least,  a  very  high  probability. 

And  this  is  that  which  I  here  contend  for,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  tl^e  obliging  men  to  believe  religion  to  be  true,  that 
this  truth  be  made  out  to  their  reason,  by  arguments  demonstra- 
tively certain ;  but  that  it  is  sufficient  to  render  their  xmbelief 
unexcusable,  even  upon  the  account  of  bare  reason,  if  so  be  the 
truth  of  religion  carry  in  it  a  much  greater  probability,  than  any 
of  those  ratiocinations  that  pretend  the  contrary ;  and  this  I 
prove  in  the  strength  of  these  two  considerations. 

1.  That  no  man,  in  matters  of  this  life,  reqmres  an  assur- 
ance either  of  the  good  which  he  designs,  or  of  the  evil  which  he. 
avoids,  from  arguments  demonstratively  certain ;  but  judges  him-^ 
self  to  have  sufficient  ground  to  act  upon,  from  a  probable  per- 
suasion of  the  event  of  things.  No  man,  who  first  traffics  into  a 
foreign  country,  has  any  scientific  evidence  that  there  is  such  a 
country,  but  by  report,  which  can  produce  no  more  than  a  moral 
certainty ;  that  is,  a  very  hi^h  probability,  and  such  as  there  can 
be  no  reason  to  except  agamst.  He  who  has  a  probable  belief, 
that  he  shall  meet  with  thieves  in  such  a  road,  thmks  himself  to 
have  reason  enough  to  decline  it,  albeit  he  is  sure  to  sustain  some 
less  (though  yet  considerable)  inconvenience  by  his  so  doins. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  replied,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  replied, 
that  a  greater  assurance  and  evidence  is  required  of  the  Uiings 
and  concerns  of  the  other  world,  than  of  the  interests  of  this. 
To  which  I  answer,  that  assurance  and  evidence  (terms,  by  the 
way,  extremely  different ;  the  first  respecting  properly  the  ground 
of  our  assenting  to  a  thing;  and  the  other,  the  clearness  of  the 
thing  or  object  assented  to)  have  no  place  at  all  here,  as  being 
contrary  to  our  present  supposition;  according  to  which,  we  are 
now  treating  of  Uie  practical  principles  of  religion  only  as  proba- 
ble, and  fsQling  under  a  probable  persuasion.  And  for  this  I 
affirm,  that  where  the  case  is  about  the  hazarding  an  eternal  or  a 
temporal  concern,  there  a  less  degree  of  probability  ought  to  en- 
gage our  caution  against  the  loss  of  the  former,  than  is  necessaiy 
to  engage  it  about  preventing  the  loss  of  the  latter.  Forasmuch 
as  where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the  venture,  as  the  eternal 
interests  of  the  other  world  ought  to  be ;  there  every,  even  the 
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keslt  probability,  or  likelihood  of  danger,  should  be  provided 
against;  but  where  the  loss  can  be  but  temporal,  erei^  amall 
probability  of  it  need  not  put  us  so  anxiously  to  prevent  it,*flmce 
though  it  should  happen,  ^e  loss  mig^t  be  repaired  agam;  or,  if 
not,  could  not  however  destroy  us,  by  reaching  us  in  our  greatest 
and  highest  concern;  which  no  temporal  thing  whatsoever  is  or 
ca&  be.    And  this  direcdy  introduces  the 

2.  Consideration  or  argument,  viz.  That  bare  reason,  dis- 
coursing upon  a  principle  of  self-preservation,  which  surely  is  tlie 
fimdamental  principle  which  nature  proceeds  by,  will  oblige  a 
man  voluntarily  and  by  choice  to  undergo  any  less  evil,  to  secure 
himself  but  finom  the  probability  of  an  evil  incomparably  greater; 
and  that  also  such  a  one,  as,  if  that  probability  passes  into  a  cer- 
tun  event,  admits  <i(  no  rejmration  by  any  after  remedy  that  can 
be  applied  to  it. 

Now,  that  rell^on,  teaching  a  future  estate  of  souls,  is  a  proba- 
bility, and  that  its  contrary  cannot  with  equal  probability  be 
proved,  we  have  already  evinced.*  This  therefore  being  supposed, 
we  will  suppose  yet  fiuther,  that  for  a  man  to  abridge  himself  in 
the  full  satis&ction  of  his  appetites  and  inclinations,  is  an  evil, 
because  a  present  pain  and  trouble.  But  then  it  must  be  like- 
wise granted,  that  nature  must  needs  abhor  a  state  of  eternal  pain 
and  miseiy  much  more ;  and  that  if  a  man  does  not  undergo  the 
former  less  evil,  it  &  highly  probable  that  such  an  eternal  estate  of 
misery  will  be  his  portion.  And  if  so,  I  would  fedn  know  whether 
that  man  takes  a  rational  course  to  preserve  himself,  who  refuses 
the  endurance  of  these  lesser  troubles,  to  secure  hiioiself  jErom'a 
condition  infinitely  and  inconceivably  more  miserable. 

But  since  probability,  in  the  nature  of  it,  supposes  that  a  thing 
may  or  may  not  be  so,  for  any  thing  that  yet  appears  or  is  cer- 
tainly determined  on  either  side ;  we  will  here  consider  both  sides 
of  this  probabiUhr.     As, 

(1.)  That  it  IS  one  way  possible,  that  there  may  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  future  estate  of  happiness  or  misery  for  those  who 
have  lived  well  or  ill  here ;  and  then  he  who,  upon  the  strength 
of  a  contrary  belief,  abridged  himself  in  the  gratification  of  his 
appetites,  sustains  only  this  evil ;  viz.  that  he  cud  not  please  his 
senses  and  unbounded  desires,  so  much  as  otherwise  he  mi^t 
and  would  have  done,  had  he  not  lived  under  the  captivity  and 
check  of  such  a  belief.  This  is  the  utmost  which  he  suners; 
but  whether  this  be  a  real  evil  or  no  (whatsoever  vulgar  minds 
may  commonly  think  it)  shall  be  discoursed  of  afterwards. 

(2.)  But  then  again,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  be  such  a  future  estate ;  and  then,  how  miserable  is  the  vo- 
luptuous, sensual  unbeliever  left  in  the  lurch !  For  there  can  be 
no  retreat  for  him  then,  no  mending  of  his  choice  in  the  other 
worid,  no  after  ^ame  to  be  played  in  hell.  It  fares  with  men  in 
reference  to  their  future  estate    and  the  condition  upon  which 
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they  mua^  pass  to  it,  much  as  it  does  with  a  merchant  haiT&M[  a 
vessel  richly  fraught  at  sea  in  a  storm:  the  storm  grows  hig^ec 
and  ^ij^neTji  and  ureatens  the  utter  loss  of  the  ship ;  but  there  is 
one,  and  but  one  certain  way  to  save  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its 
rich  lading  oyer-board ;  yet  still,  for  all  this,  the  man  knows  not 
but  possibly  the  storm  may  cease,  and  so  all  be  preserved. 
However  in  the  mean  time,  there  is  little  or  no  probability^that 
it  will  do  so ;  and  in  case  it  should  not,  he  is  then  assured,  fhnfb 
he  must  lay  his  life,  as  well  as  his  rich  commodities,  in  the  cmd 
deep.  Now  in  this  case,  would  this  man,  think  we,  act  rationalty, 
should  he,  upon  the  slender  possibility  of  escaping  otherwise, 
neglect  the  sure,  in&llible  preservation  of  his  life,  by  casting 
away  his  rich  goods  ?  No  certainly,  it  would  be  so  &x  ^from  it, 
that  should  the  storm,  by  a  strange  hap,  cease  immediately  after 
he  has  thus  thrown  away  his  riches ;  yet  the  throwing  them  away 
was  infinitely  more  rational  and  eligible,  than  'the  retaining  or 
keeping  them  could  have  been. 

For  a  man,  while  he  lives  here  in  the  worid,  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  hell  or  no ;  and  thereupon  to  live  so,  as  if  absolute- 
ly there  were  none;  but  when  he  dies,  to  find  himself  confuted 
in  the  flames;  this  surely  must  be.  the  height  of  woe  and  dis» 
a{^intment,  and  a  bitter  conviction  of  an  irrational  venture  and 
an  absurd  choice.  In  doubtful  cases,  reason  still  determines  for 
the  safer  side ;  especially  if  the  case  be  not  only  doubtful,  but 
also  hi^y  concerning,  and  the  venture  be  of  a  soul  and  an 
eternity. 

He  who  sat  at  a  table,  richly  and  deliciouslv  furnished,  but 
with  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head  by  one  single  thread  or  hair, 
surely  had  enough  to  check  his  appetite,  even  against  all  the  rag- 
ing of  hunger,  and  temptations  of  sensuahty.  The  only  aigu* 
ment  that  could  any  way  encourage  his  sqppetite,  was,  that  pos- 
sibly die  sword  might  not  fall ;  but  when  his  reason  should 
encounter  it  with  another  question.  What  if  it  should  fall  ?  And 
moreover,  that  pitifid  stay  by  which  it  hung,  should  oppose  the 
likelihood  that  it  would,  to  a  mere  possibility  that  it  might  not; 
what  could  the  man  enjoy  or  taste  of  his  rich  banquet,  with  all 
this  doubt  and  horror  worlang  in  his  mind  ? 

Thou^  a  man's  condition  should  be  really  in  itself  never  so 
safe,  yet  an  apprehension  and  surmise  that  it  is  not  safe,  is  enou^ 
to  make  a  quick  and  a  tender  reason  sufficiently  miserable.  L^ 
the  most  acute  and  learned  unbeliever  demonstrate  that  there  is 
no  hell;  and  if  he  can,  he  sins  so  much  the  more  rationally: 
otherwise  if  he  cannot,  the  case  remains  doubtful  at  least.  But 
he  who  sins  obstinately,  does  not  act  as  if  it  were  so  much  as 
doubtful;  for  if  it  were  certain  and  evident  to  sense,  he  could 
do  no  more ;  but  for  a  man  to  found  a  confident  practice  upon  a 
diijputable  principle,  is  brutishly  to  outrun  his  reason,  and  to 
buUd  ten  times  wider  than  his  foundation.    In  a  word,  I  look 
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upon  this  one  short  consideration,  were  there  no  more,  as  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  any  rational  man  to  take  up  his  religion  upon, 
and  which  I  defy  the  subtlest  atheist  in  the  world  solidly  to  an- 
swer or  confiite ;  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be  sure.  And  so  I 
proceed  to  the 

m.  And  last  supposition:  under  which  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion may,  for  argument  sake,  be  considered ;  and  that  is,  as 
false;  which  surely  must  reach  the  utmost  thoughts  of  any  atheist 
whatsoever.  Nevertheless  even  upon  this  account  also,  I  doubt 
not  but  to  evince,  that  he  who  walks  uprightly,  walks  much  more 
surely,  than  the  wicked  and  profane  liver ;  and  that  with  reference 
to  the  most  valued  temporal  enjo^ents,  such  as  are  reputation, 
(quietness,  health,  and  the  like,  which  are  the  greatest  which  this 
life  afibrds,  or  is  desirable  for.    And, 

1.  For  repuiaJtum  or  credit.  Is  any  one  had  in  greater  esteem 
than  the  just  person;  who  has  given  the  wbrid  an  assurance,  by 
the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice,  that  he  makes  a  conscience  of 
his  ways?  that  he  scorns  to  do  an  imworthy  or  a  base  thing;  to 
lie,  to  defraud,  or  imdermine  another's  interest,  by  any  sinister 
and  inferior  arts?  and  is  there  any  thing  which  reflects  a  greater 
lustre  upon  a  man's  person,  than  a  severe  temperance,  and  a  re- 
straint of  himself  from  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures?  Does 
any  thing  shine  so  bright  as  virtue,  and  that  even  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  void  of  it?  for  hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so 
bad,  but  he  desires  the  credit  of  being  thought  what  his  vice  will 
not  let  him  be :  so  great  a  pleasure  and  convenience  is  it,  to  live 
with  honour  and  a  fair  acceptance  amongst  those  y^hom  we  con- 
verse with:  and  a  being  without  it  is  not  life,  but  rather  the 
skeleton  or  cc^put  mortuum  of  life ;  like  time  without  day,  or  day 
itself  without  tiie  shining  of  the  sun  to  enliven  it. 

On  the  other  side,  is  there  any  thing  that  more  embitters  all 
the  enjoyments  of  this  life  than  shame  and  reproach  ?  yet  this  is 
generally  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  impious  and  irreligious ;  and 
of  some  of  them  more  especially. 

For  how  infamous,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  false,  fi:tiudulent, 
and  unconscionable  person!  and  how  quickly  is  his  character 
known !  for  hardly  ever  did  any  man  of  no  conscience  continue  a 
man  of  any  credit  long.  Likewise,  how  odious,  as  well  as  infii- 
mous,  is  such  a  one !  especially  if  he  be  arrived  at  that  consum- 
mate and  robust  degree  of  fialsehood,  as  to  play  in  and  out,  and 
show  tricks  with  oaths,  the  sacredest  bonds  which  the  conscience 
of  man  can  be  bound  with;  how  is  such  a  one  shunned  and 
dreaded  like  a  walking  pest!  what  volleys  of  scoffs,  curses,  and 
satires  are  discharged  at  him!  so  that  let  never  so  much  honour 
be  placed  upon  him,  it  cleaves  not  to  him,  but  forthwith  ceases  to 
be  honour,  by  being  so  placed ;  no  preferment  can  sweeten  him, 
but  the  higher  he  stands,  the  further  and  wider  he  stinks.  * 
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In  like  manner,  for  the  drinker,  and  debauched  person :  is  any 
thing  more  the  object  of  scorn  and  contempt  than  such  a  one  i 
his  company  is  justly  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace :  and  nobody  can 
own  a  fiiendship  for  him  without  being  an  enemy  to  himseUf.  A 
drunkard  is,  as  it  were,  oudawed  from  all  worthy  and  creditable 
converse.  Men  abhor,  loathe,  and  despise,  and  would  even  spit 
at  him  as  they  meet  him,  were  it  not  for  fear  that  a  stomach  so 
charged  should  something  more  than  spit  at  them. 

But  now  to  go  over  all  the  several  kinds  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, should  we  set  aside  the  considerations  of  the  glories  of  a 
better  world,  and  allow  this  life  for  the  only  place  and  scene  of 
man's  happiness ;  yet  surely  Cato  will  be  always  more  honourable 
than  Clodius,  and  Cicero  than  Catiline.  Fidelity,  justice,  and 
temperance  will  always  draw  their  own  reward  after  &em,  or  ra- 
ther carry  it  with  them,  in  those  marks  of  honour  which  they  fix 
upon  the  persons  who  practise  and  pursue  them.  It  is  said  of 
David,  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  28,  '^  That  he  died  full  of  days,  richeSi 
and  honour :''  and  there  was  no  need  of  a  heaven,  to  render  him 
m  all  respects  a  much  happier  man  than  Saul.    But  in  the 

2.  Place,  the  virtuous  and  religious  person  walks  upon  surer 
grounds  than  the  vicious  and  irreligious  in  respect  to  the  easij 
peacCy  and  quietness  which  he  enjoys  in  this  world ;  Bnd  which 
certainly  make  no  small  part  of  human  felicity.  For  anxiety 
and  labour  are  great  ingredients  of  that  curse  which  sin  has  en- 
tailed upon  fjaillen  man.  Care  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with 
sin,   and  remain   ever  since  inseparable  from  it,  both  as  to  its 

Eunisftnent  and  effect.     The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery ;  and 
e  who  will  pay  obedience  to  the  commands  of  it,  shall  find  it  an 
unreasonable  taskmaster,  and  an  unmeasurable  exactor. 

And  to  represent  the  case  in  some  particulars.  The  ambitious 
person  must  rise  early  and  sit  up  late,  and  pursue  his  design  with 
a  constant,  indefatigable  attendance  ;  he  must  be  infinitely  patient 
and  servile,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  cross  humours  of  those  whom 
he  expects  to  rise  by ;  he  must  endure  and  digest  all  sorts  of  af- 
fironts :  adore  the  ioot  that  kicks  him,  and  kiss  the  hand  that 
strikes  him ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  humble  and  contented 
man  is  virtuous  at  a  much  easier  rate :  his  virtue  bids  him  sleep, 
and  take  his  rest,  while  the  other's  restless  sin  bids  him  sit  up  and 
watch.  He  pleases  himself  innocently  and  easily,  while  the  am- 
bitious man  attempts  to  please  others  sinfuUy  and  difficultly,  and 
perhaps,  in  the  issue,  unsuccessfrilly  too. 

The  robber,  and  man  of  rapine,  must  run,  and  ride,  and  use  all 
the  dangerous  and  even  desperate  ways  of  escape ;  and  probably, 
after  all,  his  sin  betrays  him  to  a  gaol,  and  irom  thence  advances 
him  to  the^bbet.  But  let  him  cany  off  his  booty  with  as  much 
safety  and  success  as  he  can  wish,  yet  the  innocent  person,  with 
never  so  little  of  his  own,  envies  him  not,  and,  if  he  has  nothing, 
fears  him  not 

Vol.  I.—28  T 
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Likewise  the  cheat  and  fraudulent  person  is  put  to  a  thousand 
flfaifts  to  palliate  his  fraud,  and  to  be  thought  an  honest  man :  but 
surely  there  can  be  no  greater  labour  thfin  to  be  always  dissem- 
bling, and  forced  to  maintain  a  constant  disguise,  there  being  so 
many  ways  by  which  a  smothered  truth  is  apt  to  blaze  and  break 
out;  the  reiy  nature  of  things  making  it  not  more  natural  for 
them  to  be,  than  to  appear  as  they  be«  But  he  who  will  be  really 
honest,  just,  and  sincere  in  his  dealings,  needs  take  no  pains  to  be 
thought  so ;  no  more  than  the  sun  need  take  any  pains  to  shine, 
or  when  he  is  up,  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  day. 

And  here  again,  to  bring  in  the  man  of  luxury  and  intern^ 
perance  for  his  share  in  the  pain  and  trouble,  as  well  as  in  the 
forementioned  diame  and  in&my  of  his  vice:  can  any  toil  or 
day-labour  equal  the  fiidgue  or  drudgery  which  such  a  one  under- 
goes, while  he  is  continually  pouring  in  draught  after  draught,  and 
cnmming  in  morsel  after  morsel,  and  that  in  spite  of  appetite 
aadi  nature,  till  he  becomes  a  burden  to  the  very  earth  that  bean 
Um ;  though  not  so  great  a  one  to  that,  but  that,  if  possible,  he 
is  yet  a  greater  to  himself?  * 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  mention  one  sinner  more,  and 
hbn  a  notable,  leading  sinner  indeed,  to  wit,  the  rebel.  Can  any 
thing  hare  more  of  trouble,  hazard,  and  anxiety  in  it,  than  the 
course  which  he  takes?  For  in  the  first  place,  all  the  eyils  of  war 
must  unayoidably  be  endured,  as  the  nebessmy  means  and  instru- 
ments to  compass  and  give  success  to  his  traitorous  designs.  In 
which,  if  it  is  his  lot  to  be  conquered,  he  must  expect  that 
Tengeance  that  justly  attends  a  conquered,  disarmed  villain ;  for 
when  such  a  one  is  vanquished,  his  sins  are  always  upon  him. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  proves  victorious,  he  will  yet  find 
misery  enough  in  the  distracting  cares  of  settling  an  ungrounded, 
odious,  detestable  interest,  so  heartily,  and  so  justly  maligned, 
abhorred,  and  sometimes  plotted  against ;  so  that,  in  effect,  he  is 
still  in  war,  though  he  has  quitted  the  field.  The  torment  of  his 
suspicion  is  ^at,  and  the  courses  he  must  take  to  quiet  his 
jealous,  suspicious  mind,  infinitely  troublesome  and  vexatious. 
«  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  labour  of  obedience,  loyalty,  and 
subjection,  is  no  more,  but  for  a  man  honestly  and  discreetly  to 
sit  still,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has,  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  And  when  such  a  one  is  in  his  lowest  condition,  he  is  yet 
high  and  happy  enough  to  despise  and  pity  the  most  prosperous 
rebel  in  the  world;  even  those  famous  ones  of  forty-one  (with 
all  due  respect  to  their  flourishing  relations  be  it  spoken)  not 
excepted.     In  the 

Third  and  last  place,  the  religious  person  walks  upon  surer 
grounds  than  the  irreligious,  in  respect  of  the  very  health  of  his 
body.    Virtue  is  a  fiiend  and  a  help  to  nature,  but  it  is  vice  add 

*  See  pasM  10, 11,  of  thia  Tolume. 
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luxury  that  destroy  it,  and  the  diseases  of  intemperance  are  die 
natural  product  of  the  sins  of  intemperance.  ¥^ereas,  on  tlM 
oUier  side,  a  temperate,  innocent  use  of  the  creature,  never  casts 
any  one  into  a  feyer  or  a  surfeit  Chastity  makes  no  work  for  a 
€hiru^eon,  nor  ever  ends  in  rottenness  of  bones.  Sin  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  distempers,  and  ill  lives  occasibn  good  physi* 
cians.  Seldom  shall  one  see  in  cities,  courts,  and  rich  families^ 
where  men  live  plentifully,  and  eat  and  drink  freely,  that  perfect 
health,  that  athletic  soundness  and  vigour  of  constitution,  whidi 
is  commonly  seen  in  the  country  in  poor  houses  and  cottage^, 
where  nature  is  their  code,  and  necesnty  their  caterer,  abd  where 
they  have  no  other  doctor  but  the  sun  and  the  fresh  air,  and  that 
such  a  one  as  never  sends  them  to  the  apothecary.  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  that  ncme  lived  sodi 
healthful  and  long  lives  as  monks  and  hermits,  who  had  sequel* 
tered  themselves  from  the  pleasures  and  plenties  of  the  world  to 
a  constant  ascetic  course  of  ihe  severest  abstinence  and  devotion. 

Nor  is  excess  the.  only  thing  by  which  sin  mauls  and  brealn 
men  in  their  health,  and  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  themselyvi 
thereby,  but  many  are  also  brou^t  to  a  very  ill  and  languisbiDg 
habit  of  body  by  mere  idleness;  and  idleness  is  both  itself  a 
ereat  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many  more.  The  husbandman  returns 
n.  the  field,  and  fiom  manuring  hh  g«,und  strong  and  healthy, 
because  mnocent  and  labonous ;  you  will  find  no  diet-drinks,  no 
boxes  of  pills,  nor  gallipots,  amon^  his  provisions;  no,  he 
neither  speaks  nor  lives  French,  he  is  not  so  much  a  gentlemftn, 
forsooth.  His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  emplcqrment 
warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing,  neither  interrupted 
with  the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind,  nor  the  aches  of  a  crazy  body. 
And  when  old  age  comes  upon  him,  it  comes  alone,  bringing  no 
other  evil  with  it  but  itself;  but  when  it  comes  to  wait  upon  a 
great  and  worshipful  sinner,  who  for  many  years  together  has 
had  the  reputation  of  eating  well  and  doing  ill,  it  comes  (as  it 
ou^ht  to  do  to  a  person  of  such  quality)  attended  with  a  long 
tram  and  retinue  of  rheums,  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  dropsies, 
together  with  many  painful  girds  and  achings,  which  are  at  least 
called  die  gout.  How  does  such  a  one  go  about,  or  is  carried 
rather,  with  his  body  bending  inward,  his  head  shaking,  and  his 
eyes  always  watering  (instead  of  weefHng)  for  the  sins  of  his  ill- 
spent  youth !  In  a  word,  old  age  seizes  upcm  such  a  person,  like 
fire  upon  a  rotten  house;  it  was  rotten  before,  and  must  have 
fallen  of  itself;  so  that  it  is  no  more  but  one  ruin  preventing 
another. 

-  And  thus  I  have  shown  the  fruits  and  eflfects  of  sin  upon  men 
in  this  world.  But  peradventure  it  will  be  replied,  that  there 
are  many  sinners  who  escape  all  these  calamities,  and  neither 
labour  under  any  shame  or  disrepute,  any  unquietness  of  condi- 
tion, or  more  than  ordinary  distemper  of  body,  but  pass  their 
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days  with  as  great  a  pcntion  of  honour,  ease,  and  health,  as  any 
other  man  whatsoever.     But  to  this  I  answer. 

First,  That  those  sinners  who  are  in  such  a  temporally  happy 
condition,  owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but  whoUy  to  their  luck,  and 
a  benign  chance,  that  they  are  so.  Providence  often  disposes  of 
things  by  a  method  beside  and  above  the  (liscoveries  of  man's 
reason. 

'  Secondly,  That  the  number  of  those  sinners,  who  by  their 
sins  have  been  direcdy  plunged  into  all  the  forementioned  evils, 
is  incomparably  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who,  by  the 
singular  fevour  of  Providence,  have  escaped  them.     And, 

Jhirdly,  and  lasdy.  That  notwithstanding  all  this,  sin  hlas  yet 
in  itself  a  natural  tendency  to  bring  men  under  all  these  evils; 
and,  if  persisted  in,  will  mfallibly  end  in  them,  unless  hindered 
by  some  unusual  accident  or  other,  which  no  man,  acting 
rationally,  can  steadily  build  upon.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  a 
man  may  practise  a  sm  secredy,  to  his  dying  day ;  but  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one,  if  the  practice  be  constant,  but  that  some  time 
or  other  it  will  be  discovered ;  and  then  the  effect  of  sin  dis- 
covered, must  be  shame  and  confusion  to  the  sinner.  It  is  possi- 
ble also,  that  a  man  may  be  an  old  healthful  epicure;  but  I 
affirm  also,  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  if  he  be  so ;  and  the  like 
is  to  be  said  of  the  several  instances  of  sin  hitherto  produced  by 
us.  In  short,  nothing  can  step  between  them  and  misery  in  this 
world,  but  a  very  great,  strange,  and  imusual  chance,  which  none 
will  presume  of,  who  walk  surely. 

,And  so,  I  suppose,  that  religion  cannot  possibly  be  enforced, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  its  best  friends,  and  most  professed 
enemies,  by  any  further  arguments,  than  what  have  been  pro- 
duced; how  much  better  soever  the  said  arguments  may  be 
managed  by  abler  hands.  For  I  have  shown  and  proved,  that 
whether  the  principles  of  it  be  certain,  or  but  probable,  nay, 
though  supposed  absolutely  false;  yet  a  man  is  sure  of  that 
happmess  m  the  practice,  which  he  cannot  be  in  the  neglect  of 
it;  and  consequendy,  that  though  he  were  really  a  speculative 
atheist,  which  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  none  perfectiy 
are,  yet  if  he  would  but  proceed  rationally,  that  is,  if  according 
to  his  own  measures  of  reason  he  would  but  love  himself,  he 
could  not  however  be  a  practical  atheist ;  nor  live  without  God 
in  this  world,  whether  or  no  he  expected  to  be  rewarded  by  him 
in  another. 

And  now,  to  make  some  application  of  the  foregoing  discourse, 
we  may,  by  an  easy  but  sure  deduction,  conclude  and  gather 
from  it  these  two  things : 

First,  That  that  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rabble,  whom 
the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  and  who  have  lived  so  much  to  the 
defiance  of  Grod,  the  dishonour  of  mankind,  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  age  which  they  are  cast  upon,  are  not  indeed  (what  they  are 
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pleased  to  think  ahd  TOte  themselves)  the  wisest  men  in  9it 
world ;  for  in  matters  of  choice,  no  man  can  be  wise  in  any  course 
or  practice  in  which  he  is  not  safe  too.  But  can  these  high  assumers, 
and  pretenders  to  reason,  prave  themselres  so,  amidst  all  those 
liberties  and  latitudes  of  practice  which  they  take  ?  Can  they 
make  it  out  against  the  common  sense  and  opmion  of  all  mankind 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  future  estate  of  misery  for  such 
as  have  lived  ill  here?  Or,  can  they  persuade  themselves,  that 
their  own  particular  reason,  denying  or  doubting  of  it,  ought  to 
be  relied  upon,  as  a  surer  argument  of  truth,  than  the  imiversal. 
united  reason  of  all  the  worui  besides,  affirming  it?  Every  fool 
may  believe,  and  pronounce  confidently ;  but  wise  men  will,  in 
matters  of  discourse,  conclude  firmly,  and,  in  matters  of  practice, 
act  surely.  And  if  these  will  do  so  too  in  the  case  now  before 
us,  Aey  must  prove  it  not  only  probable  (which  yet  they  can 
never  do)  but  also  certain,  and  past  all  doubt,  that  there  is  no 
heD,  nor  place  of  torment  for  the  wicked ;  or  at  least,  that  they, 
themselves,  notwithstanding   all    their  villanous    and    licentious 

Practices,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  of  that  number  and  character ; 
ut  that  with  a  rum  obstante  to  all  their  revels,  their  proiieme* 
ness,  and  scandalous  debaucheries  of  all  sorts,  they  continue 
virtuosos  still ;  and  are  that  in  truth,  which  the  world  in  favottf 
and  &^on,  or  rather  by  an  antiphrasis  is  pleased  to  cdl 
them. 

In  (he  mean  time,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just  indication 
to  all  knowing  and  good  men,  to  see  a  company  of  lewd,  snallowt^ 
brained  hufiTs,  making  atheism  and  contempt  of  religion  the  sohi 
badge  and  character  of  wit,  gallantry,  and  true  discretion ;  and 
then,  over  their  pots  and  pipes,  claiming  and  engrossing  all  thesil 
wholljr  to  themselves ;  ma^sterially  censuring  the  wisdom  of  aD 
antiquity,  scoffing  at  all  piety,  and,  as  it  were,  new  modelTmg 
the  whole  world.  When  yet,  such  as  have  had  opportunity  tS 
sound  these  braggers  thoroughly,  by  having  sometimes  endured 
the  penance  of  meir  sottish  company,  have  found  them  in  con- 
verse so  empty  and  insipid,  in  discourse  so  trifling  and  contempt* 
iMe,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  they  should  give  a  credit  and 
an  honour  to  whatsoever  and  whomsoever  they  speak  against. 
They  are,  indeed,  such  as  seem  wholly  incapable  of  entertaining 
any  design  above  the  present  ^tification  of  their  palates,  and 
whose  veiy  soul  and  thoughts  rise  no  higher  than  their  throats; 
but  yet  withal,  of  such  a  clamorous  and  provoking  impiety,  that 
they  are  enough  to  make  the  nation  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrdi 
in  their  punishment,  as  they  have  already  made  it  too  like  them 
in  their  sins.  Certain  it  is,  that  blasphemy  and  irreligion  have 
grown  to  that  daring  hei^t  here  of  late  yeara,  that  had  men  in 
any  sober,  civilized  heathen  nation,  spoken  or  done  half  so  nfuch 
in  contempt  of  their  false  gods  and  religion,  as  some  in  our  dayft 
and  nation,  wearing  the  name  of  Christians,  have  spoken  and  done 

t2         • 
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against  God  and   Christ,  they  would  have  been  in&llibly  burnt 
at  a  stake,  as  monsters  and  puolic  enemies  of  society. 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  here  reflected  upon  are  of  such  a 
peculiar  stamp  of  impiety,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  set  of  fellows 
got  together,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  diabolical  society,  for  the 
finding  out  new  experiments  in  vice;  and  therefore  they  lau^ 
at  the  dull,  inexperienced,  obsolete  sinners  of  former  times ;  and 
scorning  to  keep  themselves  within  the  common,  beaten  broad 
way  to  hell,  by  being  vicious  only  at  the  low  rate  of  exa^lple 
and  imitation,  they  are  for  searching  out  other  ways  and  lati- 
tudes, and  obliging  posterity  with  unheard-of  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries in  sin ;  resolving  herein  to  admit  of  no  other  measure  of 
good  and  evil,  but  the  judgment  of  sensuality;  as  those  who, 
prepare  matters  to  their  hands,  allow  no  other  measure  of  the 
philosophy  and  truth  of  things,  but  the  sole  judgment  of  sense. 
And  these,  forsooth,  are  our  great  sages,  and  mose  who  must 
j[>ass  for  the  only  shrewd,  thinking,  and  inquisitive  men  of  the 
age ;  and  such  as  by  a  long,  severe,  and  profound  speculation  of 
nature,  have  redeemed  themselves  from  the  pedantry  of  being 
conscientious  and  living  virtuously,  and  from  such  old-fashioned 
principles  and  creeds,  as  tie  up  the  minds  of  some  narrow- 
spirited,  uncomprehensive  zealots,  who  know  not  the  world,  nor 
understand,  that  he  only  is  the  truly  wise  man,  who,  fer  fas  et 
ntfas^  gets  as  much  as  he  can. 

But  for  all  this,  let  atheists  and  sensualists  satisfy  themselves 
as  they  are  able;  the  former  of  these  will  find,  that  as  long  as 
reason  keeps  her  ground,  religion  neither  can  nor  will  lose  hers. 
And  for  the  sensual  epicure,  he  also  will  find,  that  there  is  a 
certain  living  spark  within  him,  which  all  the  drink  he  can  pour 
in  will  never  be  able  to  quench  or  put  out ;  nor  will  his  rotten 
abused  body  have  it  in  its  power  to  convey  any  putrifying,  con- 
suming, rotting  quality  to  the  soul.  No,  there  is  no  drmking, 
or  swearing,  or  ranting,  or  fluxing  a  soul  out  of  its  immortality. 
But  that  must  and  will  survive  and  abide,  in  spite  of  death  and 
the  grave ;  and  live  for  ever,  to  convince  such  wretches,  to  their 
eternal  woe,  that  the  so  much  repeated  ornament  and  flourish  of 
their  former  speeches  {God  damn  'em),  was  commonly  the  truest 
word  they  spoke,  though  least  believed  by  them  while  they 
spoke  it. 

Secondly,  The  other  thing  deducible  from  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars, snail  be  to  inform  us  of  the  way  of  attaining  to  that 
excellent  privilege,  so  justly  valued  by  those  who  have  it,  and  so 
much  talked  of  oy  those  who  have  it  not;  which  is,  assurance. 
Assurance  is  properly  that  persuasion  or  confidence,  which  a 
man  takes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  his  interest  in  God's 
favour,  upon  such  grounds  and  terms  as  the  scripture  lays  down. 
But  now,  since  the  scripture  promises  eternal  happiness  and  par- 
don of  sin,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  faith  and  sincere  obedience, 
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it  is  evident,  that  he  onl^  can  plead  a  title  to  such  a  pardon, 
whose  conscience  impartiaUy  tells  him,  that  he  has  performed 
the  required  condition.  And  this  is  the  only  rational  assurance 
which  a  man  can,  with  any  safety,  rely  or  rest  himself  upon. 

He  who  in  this  case  would  beheve  surely,  must  first  walk 
surely;  and  to  do  so  is  to  walk  uprightly.  And  what  that  is, 
we  have  sufficiently  marked  out  to  us  m  tl^e  plain  and  legible 
lines  of  duty,  requiring  us  to  demean  ourselves  to  God  humbly 
and  devoufly ;  to  our  governors  obediently ;  and  to  our  neighbours 
justly;  and  to  ourselves  soberly  and  temperately.  All  other 
pretences  being  infinitely  vain  in  themselves,  and  fatal  in  their 
consequences. 

It  was  indeed  the  way  of  many  in  the  late  times,  to  bolster 
up  their  cra^,  doating  consciences,  with  I  know  not  what  odd 
confidences,  ifounded  upon  inward  whispers  of  the  spirit,  stories 
of  something  which  they  called  conversion,  and  marks  of  predes- 
tination: all  of  them,  as  they  understood  them,  mere  delusions, 
trifles,  and  fig-leaves ;  and  such  as  would  be  sure  to  fall  off  and 
leave  them  naked  before  that  fiery  tribunal,  which  knows  no 
other  way  of  judging  men,  but  according  to  their  works. 

Obedience  and  upright  walking  are  such  substantial,  vital  parts 
of  religion,  as,  if  they  be  wanting,  can  never  be  made  up,  or 
commitfed  for  by  any  formalities  of  fantastic  looks  or  language. 
And  the  great  question,  when  we  come  hereafter  to  be  judged, 
will  not  be.  How  demurely  have  you  looked?  or,  how  boldly 
have  you  believed?  "With  what  length  have  you  prayed?  and, 
with  what  loudness  and  vehemence  have  you  preached?  but, 
How  holily  have  you  lived  ?  and  how  uprightly  have  you  walked  ? 
For  this,  and  this  only,  with  the  merits  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
will  come  into  account,  before  that  great  judge,  who  will  pass 
sentence  upon  eveiy  man  ^^  according  to  what  he  has  done  here 
in  the  flesh,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil ;''  and 
"  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  him." 

To  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominipn,  both  now  and  fi^r  ever- 
more.   Amen. 
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.SERMON  XIV. 

OF    THE    SnPERUlTlVE    LOVE    OF    CHRIST    TO    HIS    DISCIPLES., < 
[Preached  beibre  the  UnlTeraity  at  Chriat  Church,  Ozon,  1664.] 

JOHK  XT.    15. 

Hencefbrth  I  call  you  not  servants;  Jar  the  servard  knoweth  not 
whU  his  Lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known 
unto  you. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  Christ's  friendship  to  his  disci-  * 
pies;  that  is,  we  hare  the  best  of  tilings  represented  in  the 
^atest  of  examples.  In  other  men  we  see  the  excellency,  but 
m  Christ  the  divinity  of  friendship.  Bj  our  baptism  and  church 
communion  we  are  made  one  body  with  Christ ;  but  by  this  we 
become  one  soul. 

Love  is  the  greatest  of  human  affections,  and  friendship  is  the 
noblest  and  most  refined  improvement  of  love ;  a  quality  of  the 
largest  compass.  And  it  is  here  admirable  to  observe  the  as- 
cending gradation  of  the  love  which  Christ  bore  to  his  disciples. 
The  strange  and  superlative  greatness  of  which  will  appear  from 
those  several  de^es  of  kindness  that  it  has  manifested  to  man, 
in  the  several  penods  of  his  condition.     As, 

1.  If  we  consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while  he 
yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothmg,  and  only  in  Ae  number 
of  possibiHties ;  and  consequently  could  have  nooung  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Christ's  affection,  nor  show  any  thing  lovely,  but 
what  he  should  afterwards  receive  from  the  stamp  of  a  prevent- 
ing love:  yet  even  then  did  the  love  of  Christ  begin  to  work, 
and  to  commence  in  the  first  emanations  and  purposes  of  good- 
ness towards  man ;  designing  to  provide  matter  for  itself  to  work 
upon,  to  create  its  own  object,  and  like  the  sun  in  the  production 
of  some  animals,  first  to  give  a  being,  and  then  to  shine  upon  it.  . 

2.  Let  us  tsJce  the  love  of  Christ  as  directing  itself  to  man 
actually  created  and  brought  into  the  world;  and  so  all  those 
glorious  endowments  of  human  nature,  in  its  original  state  and 
innocence,  were  so  many  demonstrations  of  the  munificent  good- 
ness of  him,  by  whom  Gk)d  first  made,  as  well  as  afterwards  re- 
deemed the  world.     There  was  a  consult  of  the  whole  Trinity 
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for  the  making  of  man  that  so  he  might  shine  as  a  masterpiece, 
not  only  of  the  art,  but  also  of  the  kindness  of  his  Creator ;  with 
a  noble  and  a  clear  understanding,  a  rightly  disposed  will,  and  a 
train  of  affections  regular  and  obsequious,  and  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  dictates  of  that  high  and  divine  principle,  right 
reason.  So  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  he  stepped  fordi,  not 
only  the  work  of  God's  hands,  but  also  the  copy  of  his  perfec- 
tions ;  a  kind  of  image  or  representation  of  the  Deity  in  small ; 
infinity  contracted  into  flesh  and  blood;  and,  as  I  may  so 
speak,  the  preludium  and  first  essay  towards  the  incarnation  of  the 
divine  nature.     But, 

3.  And  lastly,  let  us  look  upon  man,  not  only  as  created,  and 
brou^t  into  die  world,  with  all  these  great  advantages  super- 
added to  his  being ;  but  also,  as  depraved  and  fallen  nom  them ; 
as  an  outlaw  and  a  rebel,  and  one  that  could  plead  a  title  to 
nothing,  but  to  tie  highest  severities  of  a  sin-revenging  justice.  ( 
Yet  even  in  this  estate  also,  the  boundless  love  of  Chnst  began 
to  have  warm  thoughts  and  actings  towards  so  wretched  a  creature; 
at  this  time  not  only  not  amiable,  but  highly  odious. 

While  indeed  man  was  yet  uncreated  and  unborn,  though  he 
had  no  positive  perfection  to  present  and  set  him  ofi*  to  Christ's 
view ;  yet  he  was  at  least  negatively  clear :  and,  like  imwritten 
paper,  though  it  has  no  draughts  to  entertain,  yet  neither  has  it 
any  blots  to  ofiend  the  eye;  but  it  is  white,  and  innocent,  and 
ikir  for  an  after  inscription.  But  man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing 
but  a  great  blur ;  nothing  but  a  total  universal  poUution,  and  not 
to  be  reformed  by  any  thmg  imder  a  new  creation. 

Yet,  see  here  the  ascent  and  progress  of  Christ's  love.  For 
first,  if  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  provoking 
condition ;  was  it  not  love  enough,  that  he  was  spared  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  a  being?  since,  not  to  put  a  traitor  to  death  is  a 
singular  mercy.  But  then,  not  only  to  continue  his  being,  but 
to  adorn  it  with  privilege,  and  firom  the  number  of  subjects  to 
take  him  into  the  retinue  of  servants,  this  was  yet  a  greater  love. 
For  every  one  that  may  be  fit  to  be  tolerated  in  a  pnnce's  domi- 
nions, is  not  therefore  fit  to  be  admitted  into  his  family ;  nor  is 
any  prince's  court  to  be  commensurate  to  his  kingdom.  But  then 
further  to  advance  him  from  a  servant  to  a  finend;  firom  only 
living  in  his  house,  to  lying  in  his  bosom ;  this  is  an  instance  of 
favour  above  the  rate  of  a  created  goodness,  an  act  for  none  but 
the  Son  of  God,  who  came  to  do  every  thing  in  miracle,  to  love 
supematurally,  and  to  pardon  infinitely,  and  even  to  lay  down  the 
Sovereign,  while  he  'assumed  the  Saviour. 

The  text  speaks  the  winning  behaviour  and  gracious  conde- 
scension of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  in  owning  them  for  his  friends, 
who  were  more  than  sufficiently  honoured  by  being  his  servants. 
For  still  these  words  of  his  must  be  understood,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  bare  rigour  of  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  arts 
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and  allowances  of  expresraon:  not  as  if  tiie  relation  of  friends 
had  actually  discharged  them  from  that  of  servants;  but  that 
of  die  two  relations,  Christ  was  pleased  to  overlook  the  meaner, 
and  without  any  mention  of  that,  to  entitle  and  denominate  them 
solely  from  the  more  honourable. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  which,  we  must  premise  this, 
as  a  certain  and  fundamental  tnitti,  that  so  far  as  service  imports 
duty  and  subjection,  all  created  beings,  whether  men  or  angels, 
bear  the  necessary  and  essential  relation  of  servants  to  God,  and 
consequently  to  Christ,  who  is  "  God  blessed  for  ever ;"  and  this 
relation  is  so  necessary,  that  God  himself  cannot  dispense  with 
it,  nor  discharge  a  rational  creature  from  it;  for  although  con- 
sequentially indeed  he  may  do  so,  by  the  annihilation  of  such  a 
creature,  liid  the  taking  away  his  bemg,  yet  supposing  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  being,  God  cannot  eifect,  that  a  creature  which 
,  has  his  being  fit>m,  and  his  dependence  upon  him,  should  not 
stand  obliged  to  do  him  the  utmost  service  that  his  nature  en- 
ables him  to  do.  For  to  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  irregular 
and  opposite  to  the  law  of  nature,  which,  consisting  in  a  fixed 
unalterable  relation  of  one  nature  to  another,  is,  upon  that 
account,  even  by  God  himself,  indispensable.  Forasmuch  as 
having  once  made  a  creature,  he  cannot  cause  that  that  creature 
should  not  owe  a  natural  relation  to  his  Maker,  both  of  subjeo- 
tion  and  dependence  (tlie  very  essence  of  a  creature  importing 
so  much),  to  which  relation,  if  he  behaves  himself  unsuitably,  he 
goes  contrary  to  his  nature,  and  the  laws  of  it ;  which  God,  the 
author  of  nature,  cannot  warrant  without  being  contrary  to  him- 
self. From  all  which  it  follows,  that  even  in  our  highest  estate 
of  sanctity  and  privilege,  we  yet  retain  the  unavoidable  obliga- 
tion of  Christ's  servants ;  though  still  with  an  advantage  as  great 
as  the  obligation,  where  the  service  is  perfect  freedom :  so  that 
with  reference  to  such  a  Lord,  to  serve,  and  to  be  free,  are  terms 
not  consistent  only,  but  absolutely  equivalent. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  name  of  servants^  has  of  old  been 
reckoned  to  imply  a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness 
erf*  condition,  and  the  ill  qualities  of  many  who  served,  have  ren- 
dered the  condition  itself  not  very  creditable ;  especially  in  those 
ages  and  places  of  the  world  in  which  the  condition  of  servants 
was  extremely  different  from  what  it  is  now  amongst  us ;  they 
being  generally  slaves,  and  such  as  were  bou^t  and  sold  for 
money,  and  consequendy  reckoned  but  amongst  the  other  goods 
and  chatties  of  their  lord  or  master;  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
Christ  thought  fit  to  wave  the  appellation  of  servant  here,  as, 
according  to  the  common  use  of  it  amongst  the  Jews,  and  at  that 
time  most  nations  besides,  importing  £ese  three  qualifications, 
which,  being  directly  contrary  to  the  qpirit  of  Christianity,  were 
by  no  means  to  be  idlowed  in  any  of  Christ's  disciples, 

1.   The  first  ^diereof  is  tiiat  here  mentioned    in    the    text; 
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namelj,  an  utter  nnacquaintance  with  his  masteF's  designs  in 
these  words:  "The  servant  knows  not  what  his  lord  doth.^ 
For  seldom  does  any  man  of  sense  make  his  servant  his  conn* 
sellor,  for  fear  of  making  him  his  governor  too.  A  master  for 
the  most  part  keeps  his  choicest  goods  locked  np  from  his  servant, 
bnt  much  more  his  mind.  A  servant  is  to  know  nothing  but  his 
master's  commands ;  and  in  these  also,  not  to  know  the  reason  of 
theiti.  Neither  is  h^  to  stand  aloof  off  from  his  counsels  only,  but 
sometimes  from  his  presence  also ;  and  so  far  as  decency  is  duty, 
it  is  sometimes  his  duty  to  avoid  him.  But  tbe  voice  of  Chmt 
in  his  gospel  is,  "Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  sure  heavy  laden." 
The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance ;  but  the 
gospel  speaks  nothing  but  allurement,  attractives,  and  invitation. 
The  magisterial  law  bids  the  person  under  it,  "  Go,  and  he  must 
go :"  but  the  gospel  says  to  every  believer,  "  Come,  and  he 
Cometh."  A  servant  dwells  remote  from  all  knowledge  of  Us 
lord's  purposes,  he  lives  as  a  land  of  foreigner  under  the  same 
roof;  a  domestic,  and  yet  a  stranger  too. 

2.  The  name  of  servant  imports  a  slavish  and  degenerate  awe 
of  mind :  as  it  is  in  Rom.  viii.  5,  "  God  has  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear."  He  who  serves  has  still  the  lo^w 
and  ignoble  restraints  of  dread  upon  his  spirit ;  which  in  bu^ness, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  action,  cramps  and  ties  up  his  activity. 
He  fears  his  master's  anger,  but  designs  not  his  favour.  "  Quicken 
me,"  says  David,  "  with  thy  free  spirit."  It  is  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit  that  gives  worth  and  life  to  the  performance.  But  a  ser- 
vant commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in  CMidition ;  his  veiy 
will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackles,  and  desire  itself  under  a 
kind  of  durance  and  captivity.  In  all  that  a  servant  does  he  !» 
searce  a  volimtary  agent,  but  when  he  serves  himself:  all  hie 
services  otherwise,  not  flowing  naturally  from  propensity  and  ift- 
cKnation,  but  being  drawn  and  forced.  frx>m  him  by  terror  and 
coaction.  In  any  work  he  is  put  to,  let  the  master  withdraw  Yom 
eye,  and  he  will  quickly  take  off  his  hand. 

3.  The  appeUation  of  servant  imports  a  mercenaiy  temper  and 
disposition ;  and  denotes  such  a  one,  as  makes  his  reward  both 
the  sole  motive  and  measure  of  his  obedience.  He  neither  loveii 
the  thing  commanded,  nor  the  person  who  commands  it,  but  is? 
wholly  and  only  intent  upon  his  own  emolument  All  kindnesses; 
done  him,  and  all  that  is  given  him  over  and  above  what  is  stricthr 
just  and  his  due,  makes  him  rather  worse  than  better.  And  thie 
IS  an  observation  that  never  frdls,  where  any  one  has  so  much 
bounty  and  so  little  wit,  as  to  m?ke  the  experiment.  For  a  sev>> 
vant  rarely  or  never  ascribes  what  he  receives  to  the  mere  liber- 
ality and  generosity  of  the  donor,  but  to  his  own  worth  and 
merit,  and  to  the  need  which  he  supposes  there  is  of  him ;  whidi 
opinion  alone  will  be  sure  to  make  any  one  of  a  mean  servile 
spirit,  insolent  and  intolerable. 
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And  thus  I  have  shown  what  the  qualities  of  a  servant  usually 
are,  or  at  least  were  in  that  country  where  our  Saviour  lived  and 
conversed,  when  he  spake  these  words,  which,  no  doubt,  were  the 
cause  why  he  would  not  treat  his  disciples,  whom  he  designed  to 
be  of  a  quite  contrary  disposition,  with  this  appellation. 

Come  we  therefore  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  what  is 
included  in  that  great  character  and  privilege  which  he  was 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  both  to  them  and  to  all  believers,  in  calling 
and  accounting  them  his  friends.  It  includes  in  it,  I  conceive, 
these  following  things : 

1.  Freedom  of  access.  House  and  heart,  and  aU,  are  open  for 
the  reception  of  a  friend.  The  entrance  is  not  beset  with  solemn 
excuses  and  lingering  delays;  but  the  passage  is  easy,  and  free 
from  all  obstruction,  and  not  only  admits,  but  even  invites  the 
comer.  How  different,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  same  man  from 
himself,  as  he  sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate,  and  as  he  sus- 
tains that  of  a  friend !  As  a  magistrate  or  sreat  officer  he  locks 
himself  up  from  all  approaches  by  the  multiplied  formalities  of 
attendance,  by  the  distance  of  ceremony  and  grandeur ;  so  many 
hungry  officers  to  be  passed  through,  so  many  thresholds  to  be 
saluted,  so  many  days  to  be  spent  in  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of,  perhaps,  but  half  an  hour's  converse. 

But  when  he  is  to  be  entertained,  whose  friendship,  not  whose 
business,  demands  an  entrance,  those  formalities  presendy  disap- 
pear, all  impediments  vanish,  and  the  rigours  of  the  magistrate 
submit  to  the  endearments  of  a  friend.  He  opens  and  yields 
himself  to  the  man  of  business  with  difficulty  and  reluctancy, 
but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  with  facility,  and  dU 
the  meeting  readiness  of  appetite  and  desire.  The  reception  of 
one  is  as  different  from  the  admission  of  the  other,  as  when  the 
earth  falls  open  under  the  incisions  of  the  plough,  and  when  it 
eapes  and  greedily  opens  itself  to  drink  in  the  dew  of  heaven,  or 
me  refreshments  of  a  shower:  or  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  them,  as  when  a  man  reaches  out  his  arms  to  take  up  a 
burden,  and  when  he  reaches  them  out  to  embrace. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  vast  distance  that  sin  had  put  between 
the  offending  creature  and  the  offended  Creator,  required  the  help 
of  some  great  umpire  and  intercessor,  to  open  him  a  new  way  of 
access  to  God ;  and  this  Christ  did  for  us  as  mediator.  But  we 
read  of  no  mediator  to  bring  us  to  Christ ;  for  though,  being 
God  by  nature,  he  dwells  m  the  height  of  majesty,  and  the 
inaccessible  glories  of  a  Deity ;  yet  to  keep  off  all  strangeness 
between  himself  and  the  sons  of  men,  he  has  condescended  to  a 
cognation  and  consanguinity  with  us,  he  has  clothed  himself  with 
flesh  and  blood,  that  so  he  might  subdue  his  glories  to  a  possi- 
bility of  human  converse.  And  therefore,  he  that  denies  himself 
an  immediate  access  to  Christ,  affronts  him  in  the  great  relation 
of  a  friend;    and  as  opening  himself  both  to  our  persons  and 
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to  our  wants,  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  the  freest  invi- 
tation. There  is  none  who  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be 
femiliar  by  proxy. 

2.  The  second  privilege  of  friendship  is  a  favourable  construc- 
tion of  all  passages  between  friends,  that  are  not  of  so  high  and 
so  malign  a  nature  as  to  dissolve  the  relation.  ^^  Love  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,"  says  the  apostle,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  When  a  scar 
cannot  be  taken  away,  the  next  kind  office  is  to  hide  it.  Love 
is  never  so  blind,  as  when  it  is  to  spy  faults.  It  is  like  the 
painter,  who  being  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  friend  having  a  ble- 
mish in  one  eye,  would  picture  only  another  side  of  his  face.  It 
is  a  noble  and  a  great  thing  to  cover  the  blemishes  and  to  excuse 
the  failings  of  a  friend ;  to  draw  a  curtain  before  his  stains,  and  to 
display  ]^is  perfections ;  to  bury  his  weaknesses  in  silence,  but  to 
proclaim  his  virtues  upon  the  housetop.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
charities  of  heaven,  which,  when  the  creature  lies  prostrate  in  the 
weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness,  spreads  the  covering  of  ni^ 
and  darkness  over  it,  to  conceal  it  in  that  condition:  but  as  soon 
as  our  spirits  are  refreshed,  'and  nature  returns  to  its  morning 
vigour,  God  then  bids  the  sun  rise,  and  the  day  shine  upon  us, 
both  to  advance  and  show  that  activity. 

It  is  the  ennobling  office  of  the  understanding,  to  correct  the 
frdlacious  and  mist^en  reports  of  sense,  and  to  assure  us  that  the 
staff  in  the  water  is  strai^t,  though  our  eye  would  tell  us  it  is 
crooked.  So  it  is  the  excellency  of  friendship  to  rectify,  or  at 
least  to  qualify  the  malignity  of  those  surmises  that  would  mis- 
represent a  friend,  and  traduce  him  in  our  thoughts.  Am  I  told 
that  my  friend  has  done  me  an  injury,  or  that  he  has  committed 
any  undecent  action  ?  Why,  the  nrst  debt  that  I  both  owe  to  his 
friendship,  and  that  he  may  challenge  from  mine,  is  rather  to 

Suestion  the  truth  of  the  report,  than  presently  to 'believe  my 
iend  unworthy.  Or,  if  matter  of  fact  breaks  out  and  blazes 
with  too  great  an  evidence  to  be  denied,  or  so  much  as  doubted 
of;  why,  still  there  are  other  lenitives,  that  friendship  will  apply, 
before  it  will  be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a  condemning 
sentence.  A  friend  will  be  sure  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate, 
before  hfe  will  assume  that  of  a  judge.  And  there  are  few 
actions  so  ill,  unless  they  are  of  a  very  deep  and  black  tincture 
indeed,  but  will  admit  of  some  extenuation,  at  least  from  those 
common  topics  of  human  frailty ;  such  as  are  ignorance  or  inad- 
vertency, passion  or  suiprise,  company  or  solicitation,  with  many 
other  such  things,  which  may  go  a  great  way  towards  an  excusing 
of  the  agent,  though  they  cannot  absolutely  justify  the  action. 
All  which  apologies  for,  and  alleviations  of  friults,  though  they 
are  the  heights  of  humanity,  yet  they  are  not  the  frivours,  bi^ 
the  duties  of  friendship.  Chanty  itself  commands  us,  where  we 
know  no  ill,  to  think  well  of  all.  But  friendship,  that  always 
goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  ri^t  ami  claim  to  the 
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good  opinion  of  liii  friend.  And  if  we  justly  look  npon  a  prona  ■ 
Bess  to  find  &ult8,  as  a  very  ill  and  a  mean  thin^,  we  are  to 
remember,  that  a  proneness  to  believe  them  is  next  to  it   « 

We  have  seen  here  the  demeanour  of  friendship  between  man 
and  man :  but  how  is  it,  think  we  now,  between  Christ  and  the 
aoul  that  depends  upon  him  ?  Is  he  any  ways  short  in  these  offices 
of  tenderness  and  midgation?  No,  assuredly;  but  by  infinite 
degrees  superior.  For  where  our  heart  does  but  rdm^Jbia 
mdts;  where  our  eye  pities,  his  bowels  yearn.  HotrWidkiy 
firowardnesses  of  ours  does  he  smother,  how  many  ild^|nki€8 
does  he  pass  by,  and  how  many  afiSronts  does  he  put  op  tft^  cfot 
hands,  because  his  love  is  invincible,  and  his  fiiendship  unchanged 
able  J  He  rates  every  action,  every  sinfiil  infirmity,  with  the 
allowances  of  mercy:  and  never  weighs  the  sin,  but  together 
with  it  he  weighs  the-force  of  the  inducement ;  how  much  of  it 
18  to  be  attributed  to  choice,  how  much  to  the  violence  of  the 
temptation,  to  the  stratagem  of  the  occasion,  and  the  yielding 
frailties  of  weak  nature. 

Should  we  tiy  men  at  that  rate  that  we  try  Christ,  we  should 
quickly  find,  that  the  largest  stock  of  human  firiendship  would 
be  too  litde  for  us  to  spend  long  upon.  But  his  compassion  fol- 
lows us  with  an  infinite  supply.  He  is  God  in  his  friendship,  as 
well  as  in  his  nature,  and  therefore  we  ^fiil  creatures  are  not 
taken  upon  advantages,  nor  consumed  in  our  provocations. 

See  this  exemplified  in  his  behaviour  to  his  disciples,  while  he 
was  yet  upon  earth.  How  ready  was  he  to  excuse  and  cover 
their  infirmities!  At  the  last  and  bitterest  scene  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  so  full  of  agony  and  horror  upon  the  approach  of  a 
dismal  death,  and  so  had  most  need  of  the  refreshments  of  society, 
and  the  fiiendly  assistance  of  his  disciples;  and  when  also  he 
derired  no  more  of  them,  but  only  for  a  while  to  sit  up  and  praj 
with  him:  yet  they,  like  'persons  wholly  untouched  with  hi8 
a^nies,  and  unmoved  with  his  passionate  entreaties,  forget  both 
his  and  their  own  cares,  and  securely  sleep  away  all  concern  for 
him  or  themselves  either.  Now,  what  a  fierce  and  sarcastic  re- 
prehension may  we.  imagine  this  would  have  drawn  from  the 
friendships  of  the  world,  that  act  but  to  a  human  pitch !  and  yet 
what  a  gentle  one  did  it  receive  from  Christ!  in  Matt.  xxvi.  40, 
no  more  than,  "What,  could  you  not  watch  with  me  for  one 
hour?"  And  when  fix)m  this  admonition  they  took  only  occasion 
to  redouble  their  fault,  and  to  sleep  again,  so  that  upon  a  second 
and  third  admonition  they  had  nothing  to  plead  for  their  un- 
seasonable drowsiness,  yet  then  Christ,  who  was  the  only  person 
concerned  to  have  resented  and  aggravated  this  their  unkindness, 
finds  an  extenuation  for  it,  when  they  themselves  could  not: 
"  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,"  says  he,  "  but  the  flesh  is  weak.*' 
As  if  he  had  said,  I  know  your  hearts,  and  am  satisfied  of  your 
affection,  and  therefore  accept  your  will,  and  compassionate  your 
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weakness.  So  benign,  so  gracious  is  the  fileiidBhip  of  Christ,  so 
answerable  to  our  wants,  so  suitable  to  our  frauties.  Happy 
that  man,  who  has  a  fiiend  to  point  out  to  him  the  perfection  of 
duty,  and  yet  to  pardon  him  in  the  lapses  of  his  infirmity! 

3.  The  third  privilege  of  friendship  is  a  sympathy  in  joy  and 
grief.  When  a  man  shall  have  diffused  his  life,  his  self,  and  his 
whole  concernments  so  fiur,  that  he  can  weep  his  sorrows  vnSx 
anojtiiec'f  eyes;  when  he  has  another  heart  besides  his  own,  boA 
to  'Ant'  wd  to  support  his  griefs,  and  when,  if  his  joys  overflow, 
he.  iMk  treasure  up  the  overplus  and  redundancy  of  them  in 
anodiir  Weast ;  so  that  he  can,  as  it  were,  shake  off  the  solitudes 
oi  a  single  nature,  by  dwelling  in  two  bodies  at  once,  and  living 
by  another's  breath;  this  surely  is  the  height,  the  very  spirS 
and  perfection  of  all  human  felicities. 

It  is  a  true  and  hs4)py  observation  of  that  great  philosopher 
the  Lord  Verulamf  that  mis  is  the  benefit  of  communication  of 
our  minds  to  others,  ^^  that  sorrows  by  being  communicated  ^W 
less,  and  joys  greater."  And  indeed  sorrow,  like  a  stream,  loses 
itself  in  many  channels :  and  joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects 
with  a  greater  ardour  and  quickness  when  it  rebounds  upon  i 
man  firom  the  breast  of  his  fiiend. 

Now  fiiendship  is  the  only  scene  upon  which  the  glorious 
truth  of  this  ^eat  proposition  can  be  fiilly  acted  and  drawn 
forth.  Which  indeed  is  a  summary  description  of  the  sweets  of 
firiendship :  and  the  whole  life  of  a  iriend  in  the  several  parts  and 
instances  of  it,  is  only  a  more  diffuse  comment  upon,  and  a  ^ 
plainer  explication  of  this  divine  aphorism.  Friendship  never 
restrains  a  pleasure  to  a  single  fiiiition:  but  such  is  tiie  royal 
nature  of  this  quality,  that  it  still  expresses  itself  in  the  style  of 
kings,  ^swe  do  this  or  that ;  and  this  is  our  happiness ;  and  sucb 
or  such  a  thing  belongs  to  us  ;  when  the  immediate  possession  of 
it  is  vested  <mly  in  (me.  Nothing  certainly  in  nature,  can  so 
peculiarly  gratify  the  noble  dispositions  of  humanity,  as  for  one 
man  to  see  another  so  much  himself,  as  to  sigh  his  griefs,  and 
groan  his  pains,  to  sing  his  joys,  and,  as  it  were,  to  do  and  feel 
every  thing  by  sympathy,  and  secret  inexpressible  communica- 
tions.    Thus  it  is  upon  a  human  account. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Christ  sustains  and  makes  good  this 

gsnerous  quality  of  a  firiend.  And  this  we  shall  find  fiilly  set 
rth  to  us,  in  Heb.  iv.  15,  where  he  is  said  to  be  a  '^  mercifbl 
Hi(^  Priest,  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  and 
that  in  all  our  auctions  he  is  affiicteo,"  Isa.  fariii.  9.  And  no 
doubt,  with  the  same  bowels  and  meltings  of  affection,  widi 
which  any  tender  mother  hears  and  bemoans  the  groanings  of 
her  sick  child,  does  Christ  hear  and  sympathize  with  the  spiritud 
agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion,  or  Uie  pressures  of  some  sting- 
ing aflUction.  It  is  enou^  that  he  understands  the  exact  mea- 
sures of  our  strengths  and  weaknesses;  that   ^^he  knows  ouf 


fajne,^  «f  ft  ii  k  Kdbi  di.  14.  And  «at  Ik  does  Mt  odtf 
fcMv,  bat  tapimicaDjr,  tibai  he  ''reaaidMTi  aho 
hit  diiit.^  Obsenre  &at  a^nl  piigr  of  kk  kniw 
ntioD;  af  toon  ai  he  had  mem  fiom  ^  dead,  aatf : 
Ifaj^dakae,  in  Maik  xrL  7,  he  tends  dus  if  iiaf  of  his 
feetMw  bjr  her:  ^Go^  tdD  nijr  dbeiples  and  Peter,  dni  I  am 
naeiL^  What!  was  act  PMerone  of  his  disci^?  Whf  dwa 
is  be  BMSitioiied  paitieidaiij  and  br  himsrifj  as  if  he 
exeaofiCad  out  of  dbetr  miaber?  Woj,  we  know  iiId 
jbmgi  be  bad  newljr  cast  btinadf  bjr  denyise  bis  Master; 
occaskm  of  idiieh  be  is  now  stragj^ing  with  aH  die  pttfieaSteB 
Mod  homa  <3i  mind  imagiiBd>le,  lest  Clurist  mi^it,  in  Ske  nan- 
ner^  deny  and  disown  bun  before  bis  Fadier,  and  so  rqnjr  one 
deiual  with  anodier*  Hereupon  Christ' paiticalaiij  apfdies  die 
eomforts  of  bis  resunection  to  bim,  as  tf*  be  bad  said,  TeD  all 
mj  disciples,  but  be  sore  e^pedallj  to  teD  po^  Peter,  that  I  am 
risen  from  die  dead ;  and  diat,  notwidistamung  bis  denial  of  me, 
die  benefits  of  mj  resarrection  bekng  to  him,  as  moeb  as  to  any 
of  the  rest,  Tbis  is  the  privilege  of  the  saints,  to  have  a  com- 
panion and  a  supporter  in  all  tbeir  miseries,  in  all  die  doubtful 
tumimpi  and  doleful  passages  of  their  lires.  In  sum,  this  happi- 
ness does  Christ  rouchsate  to  all  bis,  that  as  a  Saviour  he  once 
sufiered  for  them,  and  that  as  a  fiiend,  he  always  sufiers  with 
them. 

4.  The  fourth  privilege  of  friendship  is  that  which  is  here 
specified  in  the  text,  a  communication  of  secrets.  A  bosoni 
secret  and  a  bosom  friend  are  usually  put  together.  And  this 
from  Christ  to  the  soul,  is  not  only  kindness,  but  also  honour 
and  advancement;  it  is  for  him  to  vouch  it  one  of  his  privy 
council.  Nothing  under  a  jewel  is  taken  into  the  cabmet.  A 
secret  is  the  apple  of  our  eye ;  it  will  bear  no  touch  nor  approach ; 
we  use  to  cover  nothing  but  what  we  account  a  rari^.  And 
therefore  to  communicate  a  secret  to  any  one,  is  to  exalt  him  to 
one  of  the  royalties  of  heaven ;  for  none  knows  the  secret  of  a 
man's  mind,  but  his  God,  his  conscience,  and  his  fiiend.  Neither 
would  any  prudent  man  let  such  a  thing  go  out  of  his  own  heart, 
had  he  not  another  heart  besides  his  own  to  receive  it. 

Now  it  was  of  old  a  privilege,  with  which  Grod  was  pleased 
to  honour  such  as  served  him  at  the  rate  of  an  extraordinary 
obedience,  thus  to  admit  them  to  a  Jmowledge  of  many  of  his 
great  counsels  locked  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  When 
God  had  designed  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  scripture  repre- 
sents him  as  unable  to  conceal  that  great  purpose  firom  Abraham, 
whom  he  always  treated  as  his  friend  ana  acquaintance ;  that  is, 
not  only  with  love,  but  also  with  intimacy  and  familiarity,  in 
Gen.  .xviii.  ver.  17,  ^^And  the  Lord  said.  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  the  thing  that  I  go  about  to  do?"  He  thought  it  a 
violation  of  the  ripits  of  firiendship  to  reserve  his  design  wholly 
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to  himself.  And  St.  James  tells  us,  in  James  ii.  23,  that  '^  Abra- 
ham was  called  the  friend  of  God ;"  and  therefore  had  a  kirn} 
of  claim  to  the  Ipiowledge  of  his  secrets,  and  the  participation 
of  his  counsels.  Also  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  11,  it  is  said  of  God. 
that  he  '^  spoke  to  Moses  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend."  Ana 
that,  not  only  for  the  familiarity  and  facility  of  address,  but  also 
for  the  peculiar  communications  of  his  mind.  Moses  was  with 
him  in  the  retirements,  of  the  mount,  received  there  his  dictates, 
apd  his  private  instructions  as  a  deputy  and  viceroy;  and  when 
tlm  multitude  and  the  congregation  of  Israel  were  thundered  away 
and  kept  off  from  any  approach  to  it,  he  was  honoured  with  an 
intimate  and  immediate  admission.  The  priests  indeed  were 
taken  into  a  near  attendance  upon  God ;  but  still  there  was  a 
degree  of  a  nearer  converse,  and  the  interest  of  a  friend  was 
above  the  privileges  of  the  highest  servant.  In  Exod.  xix.  24, 
"Thou  shalt  come  up,"  says  God,  "thou  and  Aaron  with  thee; 
but  let  not  the  priests  and  the  peq)Ie  break  through  to  come  up 
unto  the  Lord,  lest  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them."  And  if 
we  proceed  further,  we  shall  still  find  a  continuation  of  the  same 
jwivilege:  Psalm  xxv.  14,  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  witli 
them  that  fear  him."  Nothing  is  to  be  concealed  from  the  other 
self.     To  be  a  friend,  and  to  be  conscious,  are  terms  equivalent. 

Now,  if  God  maintained  such  intimacies  with  those  whom  he 
loved  under  the  law  (which  was  a  dispensatioA  of  greater  dis- 
tance), we  may  be  sure  that  under  the  gospel  (the  very  nature 
of  which  imports  condescension  and  compliance),  there  must 
needs  be  the  same  with  much  greater  advantage.  And  therefore 
when  God  had  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh,  how  sacredly  did 
he  preserve  this  privilege !  How  freely  did  Christ  imbosom  himself 
to  his  disciples!  in  Luke  viii.  10,  Unto  you,"  says  he,  "it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  but  untp 
others  in  parables;  that  seeing  they  might  not  see :"  such  shall  be 

E^nnitted  to  cast  an  eye  into  the  ark,  and  to  look  into  the  very 
oly  of  Holies.  And  again  in  Matt.  xiii.  17,  "Many  prophets 
and  ri^teous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see, 
and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear, 
and  have  not  heard  them."  Neither  did  he  treat  them  with  these 
peculiarities  of  favour  in  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  the 
ffospel  only,  but  also  of  those  incommunicable  revelations  of  the 
divme  love,  in  reference  to  &eir  own  personal  infewst  in  it.  In 
Rev.  ii.  17,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone 
a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  it."  Assurance  is  a  rarity  covered  from  the  inspection  of 
the  world.  A  secret  that  none  can  know  but  God,  and  the 
person  that  is  blessed  with  it.  It  is  written  in  a  private  character, 
n^  to  be  read  nor  understood  but  by  the  conscience,  to  which  the 
Spijrit  of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  decipher  it  Every  believer 
Vol.  I.— 30  u  2 
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lives  upon  an  inward  provision  of  comfort,  that  the  world  is  a 
stranger  to. 

5.  The  fifth  advantage  of  friendship  is  counsel  and  advice. 
A  man  will  sometimes  need  not  onl^  another  heart  but  also 
another  head  besides  his  own.  In  sohtude  there  is  not  only  dis- 
comfort,  but  weakness  also ;  and  that  saying  of  the  wise  man, 
Eccles.  iv.  10,  "  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone,"  is  verified  upon  none 
so  much,  as  upon  the  firiendless  person.  When  a  man  shall  be 
perplexed  with  knots  and  problems  of  business  and  contrary 
afiairs;  where  the  determination  is  dubious,  and  both  parts  of 
the  contrariety  seem  equally  weighty,  so  that  which  way  soever 
the  choice  determines,  a  man  is  sure  to  venture  a  great  concern ; 
how  happy  then  is  it  to  fetch  in  aid  firom  another  person,  whose 
judgment  may  be  greater  Hhin  my  own,  and  whose  concernment 
IS  sure  not  to  be  less!  There  are  some  passages  of  a  man's 
affairs  that  would  quite  break  a  single  understanding:  so  many 
intricacies,  so  many  labyrinths,  are  there  in  them,  that  the 
succours  of  reason  fail,  the  very  force  and  spirit  of  it  being  lost 
in  an  actual  intention  scattered  upon  several  clashing  objects  at 
once ;  in  which  case  the  interposal  of  a  firiend  is  like  the  supply 
of  a  fresh  party  to  a  besieged,  yielding  city. 

'Now  Christ  is  not  failing  in  this  office  of  a  firiend  also.  For 
in  that  illustrious  prediction  of  Isa.  ix.  6,  amongst  the  rest  of  his 
great  titles,  he  is  called  '^  Mighty  Counsellor."  And  his  counsel 
IS  not  only  sure,  but  also  free.  It  is  not  under  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  under  some  laws  of  men,  where  you  must  be  forced  to 
buy  your  counsel,  and  oftentimes  pay  dear  for  bad  advice.  No, 
"he  is  the  light  of  those  that  sit  in  darkness."  And  no  man 
fees  the  sun,  no  man  purchases  the  light,  nor  errs  if  he  walks  by 
it.  The  only  price  that  Christ  sets  upon  his  counsel  is,  that  we 
follow  it ;  and  that  we  do  that  which  is  best  for  us  to  do.  He 
is  not  only  light  for  us  to  see  .6^,  but  also  light  for  us  to  see 
mth.  He  is  understanding  to  the  ignorant,  and  eyes  to  the 
blind:  and  whosoever  has  both  a  faithful  and  a  discreet  fiiend, 
to  guide  him  in  the  dark,  slippery,  and  dangerous  passage  of  his 
life,  may  carry  his  eyes  in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never 
the  worse.  In  1  Cor.  i.  30,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  Christ  is 
made  to  us,  not  only  "  sanctification  and  redemption,"  but  "  wis- 
dom" too.  We  are  his  members,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  all 
&e  members  of  the  body  should  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
head. 

And  therefore,  let  every  believer  comfort  himself  in  this  high 
privilege,  that  in  the  great  things  that  concern  his  eternal  peace, 
he  is  not  left  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  uncertain  directions  of  his 
own  judgment.  No,  sad  were  his  condition  if  he  should  be  so, 
when  he  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of  wiles  and  strata*  ^ 
gems,  an  old  serpent,  and  a  long  experienced  deceiver,  and  sulS  . 
cessful  at  the  trade  for  some  thousands  of  years. 
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The  inequality  of  the  match  between  such  a  one  and  the  subtlest 
of  us,  would  quickly  appear  by  a  fatal  circumyention.  There 
must  be  a  wisdom  from  above  to  overreach  and  master  this 
hellish  wisdom  from  beneath.  And  this  every  sanctified  person 
is  sure  of  in  his  great  Friend,  "in  whom  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  dwell ;"  treasures  that  flow  out^  and  are  imparted  freely 

V  both  in  direction  and  assistance  to  all  diat  belong  to  him.  He 
never  leaves  any  of  his,  perplexed,  amazed,  or  bewildered,  where 
the  welfare  of  d^eir  souls  requires  a  better  judgment  than  their 
own,  either  to  guide  them  in  their  duj^,  or  to  disentangle  them 
from  a  temptation.  Whosoever  has  Cfhrist  for  his  friend,  shall 
be  sure  of  counsel ;  and  whosoever  is  his  own  friend,  will  be  sure 
to  obey  it. 

6.  The  last  and  crowning  privilege,  or  rather  property  of 
friendship  is  constancy.  He  only  is  a  friend  whose  firiendship 
lives  as  long  as  himself ;  who  ceases  to  love  and  to  breathe  at  the 
same  instant.  Not  that  I  yet  state  constancy  in  such  an  absurd, 
senseless,  irrational  continuance  in  friendship,  as  no  mjuries,  or 
provocations  whatsoever,  can  break  ofl*.  For  there  are  some 
mjuries  that  extinguish  the  very  relation  between  friends.     In 

.  which  case,  a  man  ceases  to  be  a  friend,  not  from  any  inconstancy 
in  his  friendship,  but  from  defect  of  an  object  for  his  friendship 
to  exert  itself  upon.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  father  to  cease  to  be 
a  father,  by  casting  ofl*  his  son ;  and  another  for  him  to  cease  to 
be  so,  by  the  death  of  his  son.  In  this  the  relation  is  at  an  end 
for  want  of  a  correlate.  So  in  friendship,  there  are  some  pas- 
sages of  that  high  and  hostile  nature,  that  they  really  and  pro- 
perly constitute  and  denominate  the  person  guilty  of  them,  an 
enemy ;  and  if  so,  how  can  the  other  person  possibly  continue  a 
friena,  since  friendship  essentially  requires  that  it  be  between  two 
at  least ;  and  there  can  be  no  friendship,  where  there  are  not  two 
friends  ? 

Nobody  is  bound  to  look  upon  his  backbiter  or  his  undermineri 
his  betrayer  or  his  oppressor,  as  his  friend.  Nor  indeed  is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  should  do  so,  unless  he  could  alter  the  constitution 
and  order  of  things,  and  establish  a  new  nature  and  a  new  mo- 
rality in  the  world.  For  to  remain  unsensible  of  such  provooft- 
tions  is  not  constancy,  but  apathy.  And  therefore  they  discharge 
the  person  so  treated  from  the  proper  obligations  of  a  friena; 
though  Christianity,  I  confess,  bmds  him  to  the  duties  of  a 
neighbour. 

But  to  ^ve  ydli  the  true  nature  and  measures  of  constancy; 
it  is  such  a  stability  and  firmness  of  friendship  as  overlooks  and 
passes  by  all  those  lesser  feilures  of  kindness  and  respect,  that 
partly  through  passion,  partly  through  indiscretion,  and  such  other 

..  frailties  incident  to  human  nature,  a  man  may  be  sometimes 
guilty  of  and  yet  still  retldn  the  same  habitual  good-will,  and 
prevailing  propensity  of  mind  to  his  friend,  that  be  had  before. 
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And  whose  friendship  soever  is  of  that  strength  and  duration  as 
Id  stand  its  ground  against,  and  remain  unshalien  by  such  assaults 
-which  yet  are  strong  enough  to  shake  down  and  annihilate  the 
friendship  of  little  puny  minds — such  a  one,  I  say,  has  reached 
all  the  true  measures  of  constancy.  His  friendship  is  of  a  noble 
make,  and  a  lasting  consistency;  it  resembles  marble,  and  de- 
f  serves  to  be  written  upon  it. 

But  how  few  tempers  in  the  world  are  of  that  magnanimous 
frame,  as  to  reach  the  heights  of  so  great  a  virtue!  Many  offer  at 
the  efiects  of  friendship,  but  they  do  not  last;  they  are  promising 
in  the  beginning,  but  diey  fail,  and  jade,  and  tire  in  the  prosecu* 
tion.  For  most  people  in  the  world  are  acted  by  levity,  and  hu- 
mour, and  by  strange  and  irrational  changes.  And  how  often 
may  we  meet  with  those  who  are  one  while  courteous,  civil,  and 
obHging  (at  least  to  their  proportion),  but  vuthin  a  small  time 
after,  are  so  supercilious,  ^arp,  troublesome,  fierce,  and  excep- 
tious,  that  they  are  not  only  short  of  the  true  character  of  friend- 
^p,  but  become  the  very  sores  imd  burdens  of  society!  Such 
low,  such  wordiless  dispositions,  how  easily  are  they  discovered, 
how  justly  are  they  despised!  But  now  mat  we  may  pass  fixHa 
one  contrary  to  another:  Christ,  '^who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever,"  in  his  being,  is  so  also  in  his  aflection.  He  is 
not  of  the  number  or  natmne  of  those  pitiful,  mean  pretenders  to 
fiiendship,  who  perhaps  will  love  and  smile  upon  you  one  day, 
and  not  so  much  as  know  you  the  nex(:  many  of  which  sort 
there  are  in  the  world,  who  are  not  so  much  courted  outwardly, 
but  that  inwardly  they  are  detested  much  more. 

Friendship  is  a  kind  of  covenant ;  and  most  covenants  run  upon 
mutual  terms  and  conditions.  And  therefore  so  long  as  we  are 
exact  in  fulfilling  the  condition  on  our  parts,  I  mean,  exact  ac- 
cording to  the  measures  of  sincerity,  thou^  not  of  perfection, 
we  may  be  sure  that  Christ  will  not  fail  in  the  least  iota  to  fulfil 
every  thing  on  his.  The  favour  of  relations,  patrons,  and  princes, 
is  uncertain,  ticklish,  and  variable  ;  and  the  fiiendship  which  they 
take  up,  upon  the  accounts  of  judgment  and  merit,  they  most 
times  lay  down  out  of  humour.  But  the  friendship  of  Christ 
has  none  of  these  weaknesses,  no  such  hollowness  or  unsoundness 
in  it  For  neither  principalities  nor  powers,  things  present  not 
things  to  come ;  no,  nor  aU  the  rage  and  malice  of  hell,  shall  be 
able  to  pluck  the  meanest  of  Christ's  firiends  out  of  his  bosom : 
for,  "  whom  he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end." 

Now  from  the  particulars  hitherto  discoursed  of,  we  may  infer 
and  learn  these  two  things :  1.  The  excellency  and  value  of  friend- 
sliip.  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  most  high  Grod,  the  second  person  in 
the  glorious  Trinity,  took  upon  him  our  nature  that  he  might  give 
a  great  instance  and  example  of  this  virtue ;  and  condescended  to  be 
a  man,  only  that  he  might  be  a  friend.  Our  Creator,  our  Lord  and 
]Qng,  he  was  before ;  but  he  would  needs  come  down  from  all 
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this,  and,  in  a  sort,  become  our  equal,  that  he  might  partake  of 
that  noble  quality  that  is  properly  between  equals.  Christ  took 
not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might  conquer  and  rule 
nations,  lead  armies,  or  possess  palaces ;  but  &at  he  mij^ht  have 
the  relentine,  the  tenderness,  and  the  compassions  of  human 
nature,  which  render  it  properly  capable  of  friendship ;  and,  in  a 
word,  that  we  might  have  our  heart,  and  we  have  his.  God  huDr 
self  sets  friendship  above  all  considerations  of  kindred  or  consan- 
guinity, as  the  greatest  groirnd  and  argument  of  mutual  endear- 
ment, m  Deut.  XV.  6 :  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother, 
or  thy  son,  or  thy  dau^ter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy 
friend,  which  is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  to  go  and  serve 
other  gods,  thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him."  The  emphasis  of 
the  expression  is  very  remarkable,  it  being  a  gradation,  or  ascent, 
by  several  degrees  of  deamess,  to  that  which  is  the  highest  of 
aU.  Neither  wife  nor  brother,  son  nor  daughter,  though  the 
nearest  in  cognation,  are  allowed  to  stand  in  competition  with  a 
friend ;  who,  if  he  fully  answers  the  duties  of  that  great  relation, 
is  indeed  better  and  more  valuable  than  all  of  them  put  together, 
and  may  serve  instead  of  them ;  so  that  he  who  has  a  nrm,  a 
worthy,  and  sincere  friend,  may  want  all  the  rest  without  missing 
them.  That  which  Ues  in  a  man's  bosom,  should  be  dear  to  him; 
but  that  which  Ues  within  his  heart,  ought  to  be  much  dearer. 
2.  Li  the  next  place  we  learn  from  hence  the  high  advantage  of 
becoming  truly  pious  and  religious.  When  we  have  said  and 
done  all,  it  is  only  the  true  Christian,  and  the  religious  person, 
who  is,  or  can  be  sure  of  a  friend ;  sure  of  obtaining,  sure  of 
keeping  him.  But  as  for  the  friendship  of  the  world;  when  a 
man  shall  have  done  all  that  he  can  to  make  one  his  friend, 
employed  the  utmost  of  his  wit  and  labour,  beaten  his  brains,  ana 
emptied  his  purse,  to  create  an  endearment  between  him  and  the 
person  whose  friendship  he  desires,  he  may,  in  the  end,  upon  all 
these  endeavours  and  attempts,  be  forced  to  write  vamty  and 
frustration :  for,  by  them  all,  he  may  at  last  be  no  more  able  to 
get  into  the  other's  heart,*  than*  he  is  to  thrust  his  hand  into  a 
pillar  of  brass.  The  man's  affection,  amidst  all  these  kindnesses 
done  him,  remaining  wholly  unconcerned  and  impregnable ;  just 
like  a  rock,  which  being  plied  continually  by  the  waves,  stili 
throws  them  back  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  that  sent  them, 
bat  is  not  at  all  moved  by  any  of  them. 

People  at  first,  while  they  are  youn^  and  raw,  and  soft 
natured,  are  apt  to  think  it  an  easy  thmg  to  gain  love,  and 
reckon  their  own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another  man's.  But 
when  experience  shall  have  once  opened  their  eyes,  and  shown 
them  the  hardness  of  most  hearts,  die  hollowness  of  others,  and 
the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  almost  all,  they  will  then  find, 
that  a  firiend  is  the  gift  of  God;  and  that  he  only,  who  made 
hearts,  can  unite  them.    For  it  is  he  who  creates  those  sympar 
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thies  and  suitablenesses  of  nature,  that  are  the  foundation  of  all 
true  friendship,  and  then  by  his  providence  brings  persons  so 
affected  together. 

It  is  an  expres^on  frequent  in  scripture,  but  infinitely  more 
significant  than  at  first  it  is  usually  observed  to  be;  namely, 
tiiat  God  gave  such  or  such  a  person  grace  or  favour  in  anodiers 
eyes.  As  for  instance,  in  Gren.  xxxix.  21,  it  is  said  of  Joseph, 
that  **  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  ^ve  him  favour  in  the  sight 
of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,"  StiS  it  is  an  invisible  hand  finom 
heaven  that  ties  this  knot,  and  mingles  hearts  and  souls,  by 
strange,  secret,  and  unaccountable  conjunctions. 

That  heart  shall  surrend^  itself,  and  its  firiend^ip,  to  one 
man,  at  first  view,  which  anoflier  has,  in  vain,  been  laying  siege  to 
for  many  years,  by  all  the  repeated  acts  of  kindness  imaginable. 
Nay,  so  far  is  friendship  firom  bein^  of  any  human  protection, 
that  unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  it,  by  its  own  propensity  or 
inclination,  no  arts  of  obligation  shall  be  able  to  abate  the  secret 
hatreds  and  hostilities  of  some  persons  towards  others.  No 
fiiendly  offices,  no  addresses,  no  benefits  whatever,  shall  ever 
alter  or  allay  that  diabolical  rancour,  that  firets  and  ferments  in 
some  hellish  breasts,  but  that  upon  all  occasions  it  will  foam  out 
at  its  foul  mouth  in  slander  and  invective,  and  sometimes  bite  too 
in  a  shrewd  turn  or  a  secret  blow.  This  is  true  and  imdeniable 
upon  frequent  experience ;  and  happy  those  who  can  learn  it  at 
the  cost  of  other  men's. 

But  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  will  pve  up  his  name  to 
Christ  in  faith  unfeigned,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to  all  his 
righteous  laws,  shall  be  sure  to  find  love  for  love,  and  friendship 
for  friendship.  The  success  is  certain  and  infallible;  and  none 
ever  yet  miscarried  in  the  attempt.  For  Christ  fireely  offers  his 
friendship  to  all ;  and  sets  no  other  rate  upon  so  vast  a  purchase, 
but  only  that  he  would  suffer  him  to  be  our  friend.  Thou  per^ 
haps  spendest  thy  precious  time  in  waiting  upon  such  a  great  one, 
and  thy  estate  in  presenting  him  ;^  and,  probably  after  aU,  hast  no 
other  reward,  but  sometimes  to  be  smiled  upon,  and  always  to  be 
smiled  at;  and  when  thy  ^atest  and  most  pressing  occasions 
aliall  call  for  succour  and  rehef,  then  to  be  deserted  and  cast  oH^ 
and  not  known. 

Now,  I  say,  turn  the  stream  of  thy  endeavours  another  ww^ 
and  bestow  but  half  that  hearty,  sedulous  attendance  upon  mj 
Saviour,  in  the  duties  of  prayer  and  mortification ;  and  be  at  half 
tiiat  expense  in  charitable  works,  by  relieving  Christ  in  his  poor 
members,  and,  in  a  word,  study  as  much  to  please  him  who  died 
for  thee  as  thou  dost  to  court  and  humour  thy  great  patron,  who 
cares  not  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  make  him  dby  firiend  for  ever; 
a  firiend,  who  shall  own  thee  in  thy  lowest  condition,  speak  com- 
fort to  thee  in  all  thy  sorrows,  counsel  thee  in  all  thy  doubts, 
answer  all  thy  wants,  and,  in  a  word,  ^^  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
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sake  Hiee."  But  when  all  the  hopes  that  thou  hast  raised  upon 
the  promises  or  supposed  kindnesses  of  the  fastidious  and  fallacious 
great  ones  of  the  world,  shall  fail,  and  upbraid  thee  to  thy  face, 
he  shall  then  take  thee  into  his  bosom,  embrace,  cherish,  and 
support  thee;  and,  as  the  psalmist  expresses  it,  ^'he  shall  guide 
thee  with  his  counsel  here,  and  afterwards  receive  thee  into 
glory." 

To  which  God  of  his  mercy  vouchsafe  to. bring  us  all;  to 
whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  &c.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XV. 

AGAINST  LONG  EZTEMFORAKT  FRATEBS. 
ECCLES.   v.   2. 

;  not  rash  mth  thy  mouthy  and  kt  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter 
any  thing  before  God:  for  God  is  in  heaven^  and  thou  upon 
earth :  therefore  kt  thy  words  be  Jew. 

We  have  here  the  wisest  of  men  instructing  us  how  to  behaye 
ourselves  before  God  in  his  own  house;  and  particularly  when 
we  address  to  him  in  the  most  important  of  all  duties,  which  is 
prayer.  Solomon  had  the  honour  to  be  spoken  to  by  Grod  him- 
self, and  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  none  more  fit  to  teach  us 
how  to  speak  to  God.  A  great  privilege  certainly  for  dust  and 
ashes  to  be  admitted  to;  and  therefore  it  will  concern  us  to 
-  manage  it  so,  that  in  these  our  approaches  to  the  King  of  heaven, 
his  goodness  may  not  cause  us  to  forget  his  greatness,  nor  (as  it 
IS  but  too  usual  for  subjects  to  use  pnvilege  against  prerogative) 
his  honour  suffer  by  his  condescension. 

In  the  words  we  have  these  three  things  observable. 

1.  That  whosoever  appears  in  the  house  of  God,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  way  of  prayer,  ought  to  reckon  himself,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  placed  in  the  sight  and  presence  of  God. 

2.  That  the  vast  and  infinite  distance  between  God  and  him, 
ought  to  create  in  him  all  imaginable  awe  and  reverence,  in  such 
his  addresses  to  God. 

3.  And  lastly.  That  this  reverence  required  of  him,  is  to  con- 
sist in  a  serious  preparation  of  his  thoughts,  and  a  sober  govern- 
ment of  his  expressions :  neither  is  his  mouth  to  be  rashj  nor  his 
heart  to  be  hasty,  in  uttering  any  thing  before  God. 

These  things  are  evidently  contained  in  the  words,  and  do  as 
evidently  contain  the  whole  sense  of  them.  But  I  shall  gather 
them  all  into  this  one  proposition ;  namely. 

That  premeditation  of  thought,  and  brevity  of  expression,  are 
the  great  ingredients  of  that  reverence,  that  is  required  to  a 
pious,  acceptable,  and  devout  prayer. 

For  the  better  handling  of  which,  we  will,  in  the  first  placei 
consider  how  and  by  what  way  it  is,  that  prayer  works  upon,  or 
prevails  with  God,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  things  we  pray  for. 
Cbnceming  which,  I  shall  lay  down  this  general  rule,  that  tiie 
way  by  which  prayer  prevails  with  Grod,  is  wholly  different  firom 
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that  by  which  it  prevails  with  men.    And  to  give  you  this  more 
partioularly, 

1.  Fbgt  <lf  all,  it  prerails  not  with  God  by  way  of  iriformation 
or  notificaticm  of  die  thing  to  him,  which  we  desire  of  him.  With 
men  indeed,  this  is  the  common,  and  with  wise  men  the  chief, 
and  should  be  the  only  way  of  obtaining  what  we  ask  of  them. 
We  represent  and  lay  before  them  our  wants  and  indigencies, 
and  the  misery  of  our  condition ;  which  being  made  known  to 
them,  the  quahty  and  condition  of  the  thing  asked  for,  and  of  the 
persons  who  ask  it,  induces  them  to  dive  that  to  us,  and  to  do 
that  for  us,  which  we  desire  and  petition  for.  But  it  is  not  so 
in  our  addresses  to  God,  for  he  knows  our  wants  and  our  condi* 
tions  better  than  we  ourfielres:  he  is  beforehand  with  all  our 
prayers,  Matt.  vi.  8,  "  Your  father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have 
need  of  before  ye  ask  him ;"  and  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  2,  "  Thou 
imderstandest  my  tboudit  aiar  off."  God  knows  our  thoughts 
before  the  very  heart  ttiat  conceives  them.  And  how  then  can 
he^  who  is  but  of  yesterday,  suggest  any  thing  new  to  that  eternal 
fikind !     How  can  ignorance  inform  ommscience ! 

2.  Neither  does  prayer  prevail  with  God  by  way  erf'  persuasion^ 
or  working  upon  the  affections,  so  as  thereby  to  move  him  to  pity 
or  compaasicHi.  This  indeed  is  the  most  usual  and  most  effectual 
way  to  prevail  with  men;  who,  for  the  generality,  are  one  part 
reason,  and  nine  parts  affection.  So  that  one  of  a  voluble 
tongue,  and  a  dexterous  insinuation,  may  do  what  he  will  with 
vulear  minds,  and  with  wise  men  too,  at  their  weak  times.  But 
God,  who  is  as  void  of  passion  or  affection  as  he  is  of  quantity  Qr 
corporeity,  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  this  way.  He  values  not  our 
rhetoric,  nor  our  pathetical  harangues.  He  who  applies  to  God, 
applies  to  an  infinite  almighty  reason,  a  pure  act,  all  intellect, 
the  first  mover,  and  therefore  not  to  be  moved  or  wrought  upon 
himself.  In  all  passion  the  mind  suffers  (as  the  very  signification 
of  the  word  imports) ;  but  absolute,  entire  perfection  cannot 
suffer;  it  is  and  must  be  immovable,  and  by  consequence  im- 
passible.   And  therefore, 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  much  less  is  God  to  be  prevailed 
upon  by  importunity j  and,  as  it  were,  wearying  him  into  a  con- 
cession of  what  we  beg  of  him.  Though  with  men  we  know  this 
also  is  not  unusual.  A  notable  instance  of  which  we  have  in 
Luke  xviii.  4,  6,^  where  the  unjust  judge  bein^  with  a  restless 
vehemence  sued  to  for  justice,  says  thus  within  himself:  ^'  Though 
I  fiear  not  God,  nor  regard  man,  yet  because  this  widow  troubleth 
me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me." 

In  Uke  manner,  how  oHen  are  beggars  relieved  only  for  their 
-eager  and  rude  importunity;  not  that  the  person  who  relieves 
them  is  thereby  informed  or  satisfied  of  their  real  want,  nor  yet 
moved  to  pity  them  by  all  their  cry  and  cant,  but  to  rid  himself 
.ffom  their  vexatious  noise  and  Jin ;    so  that,  to  purchase  his 
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quiet  by  a  little  alms,  he  gratifies  the  beggar;  but  indeed 
relieves  himself.  But  now  this  way  is  further  from  preyailing 
with  God  than  either  of  the  former.  For  as  omniscience  is  not 
to  be  informed,  so  neither  is  omnipotence  to  be  wearied.  We 
may  much  more  easily  think  to  clamour  the  sun  and  stars  out  of 
their  courses,  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of  them  out  of  the 
steady  purposes  of  his  own  will,  by  all  the  yehemence  and  loud- 
ness of  our  petitions.  Men  may  tire  themselves  with  their  own 
prayers,  but  Grod  is  not  to  be  tired.  The  rapid  motion  and 
whirl  of  things  here  below,  interrupts  not  the  inviolable  rest  and 
calmness  of  tne  noble  beings  above.  While  the  winds  roar  and 
bluster  here  in  the  first  and  second  regions  of  the  air,  there  is  a 
perfect  serenity  in  the  third.  Men's  desires  cannot  ccmtrol 
God's  decrees. 

And  thus  I  have  shown,  that  the  three  ways  by  which  men 
prevail  with  men  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  them,  have 
no  place  at  all  in  ^ving  any  efficacy  to  their  addresses  to  God. 

But  you  will  ask  then,  upon  what  account  is  it  that  prayer 
becomes  prevalent  and  efficacious  with  Gt)d,  so  as  to  procure  us 
the  good  things  we  pray, for?  I  answer,  upon  this,  that  it  is  the 
fulfilfmg  of  that  condition,  upon  which  Grod  has  fineely  promised 
to  convey  his  blessings  to  men.  God,  of  his  own  absolute,  un- 
accountable good  will  and  pleasure,  has  thought  fit  to  appoint 
and  fix  upon  this  as  the  means  by  which  he  will  supply  and 
answer  the  wants  of  mankind.  As  for  instance,  suppose  a  piince 
should  declare  to  any  one  of  his  subjects,  that  if  he  shall  appear 
before  him  every  morning  in  his  bed-chamber,  he  shall  receive 
of  him  a  thousand  talents.  We  must  not  here  imagine  that  the 
subject,  by  making  this  appearance,  does  either  move  or  per- 
suade his  prince  to  give  him  such  a  sum  of  money :  no,  he  only 
performs  the  condition  of  the  promise,  and  thereby  acquires  a 
right  to  the  thing  promised.  He  does,  indeed,  hereby  engage 
his  prince  to  give  him  this  sum,  though  he  does  by  no  means 
persuade  him:  or  rather,  to  speak  more  strictly  and  properly, 
the  prince's  own  justice  and  veracity  is  an  engagement  upon  the 
prince  himself,  to  make  good  his  promise  to  him  who  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  it. 

But  you  will  say,  that  upon  this  ground  it  will  follow,  that 
when  we  obtain  any  thing  of  Grod  by  prayer,  we  have  it  upon  claim 
of  justice,  and  not  by  way  of  gifl,  as  a  free  result  of  his  bounty. 

I  answer,  that  both  these  are  very  well  consistent ;  for  thoudi 
he  who  makes  a  promise  upon  a  certain  condition,  is  bound  in 
justice,  upon  the  fulfilling  of  that  condition,  to  perform  his  pro- 
mise; yet  it  was  perfectly  grace  and  goodness,  bounty  and  free 
mercy,  that  first  induced  him  to  make  the  promise,  and  particu- 
larly to  state  the  tenor  of  it  upon  such  a  condition.  "If we 
confess  our  sins,"  says  the  apostle,  1  John  i.  9,  "  Grod  is  faith- 
ful and  justf  to  forgive  us  our  sins."     Can  any  thing  be  freer. 
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and  more  the  effect  of  mere  grace,  than  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ? 
And  yet  it  is  certain  from  this  scripture  and  many  more,  that  it 
is  firmly  promised  us  upon  condition  of  a  penitent,  hearty  con- 
fession of  them;  and,  consequently,  as  certain  it  is,  that  God 
stands  obli^d  here,  even  by  nis  faithfulness  and  justice,  to  make 
good  this  his  promise  of  forgiveness  to  those  who  come  up  to  the 
terms  of  it  by  such  a  confession. 

In  like  manner,  for  prayer,  in  reference  to  the  good  things 
prayed  for.  He  who  prays  for  a  thing  as  God  has  appointed 
him,  gets  thereby  a  right  to  the  thii\g  prayed  for:  but  it  is  a 
rig^t,  not  springing  from  any  merit  or  condignity,  either  in  the 

Erayer  itself,  or  the  person  who  makes  it,  to  the  blessing  which 
e  prays  for;  but  from  God's  veracity, » truth,  and  justice,  who 
havmg  appointed  prayer  as  the  condition  of  that  blessing,  cannot 
but  stand  to  what  he  himself  had  appointed  ;  though  that  he  did 
appoint  it,  was  the  free  result  and  determination  of  his  own  will. 

We  have  a  full  account  of  this  whole  matter  from  God's  own 
mouth,  in  the  50th  Psalm :  "  Call  upon  me,"  says  God,  "  in  the 
day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee."  These  are  evidently 
the  terms  upon  which  Grod  answers  prayers :  in  which  case  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  the  deliverance  is  still  of  more  worth  than  the 
prayer;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt  also,  that  without  such  a 
previous  declaration  made  on  God's  part,  a  person  so  in  trouble 
or  distress,  might  pray  his  heart  out,  and  yet  God  not  be  in  the 
least  obliged  by  all  his  prayers,  either  in  justice  or  honour,  or 
indeed  so  much  as  in  mercy,  to  deliver  him ;  for  mercy  is  free, 
and  misery  cannot  oblige  it.  In  a  word,  prayer  procures  deliver- 
ance from  trouble,  just  as  Naaman's  dippmg  himself  seven  times 
in  Jordan  procured  him  a  deliverance  from  his  leprosy;  not  by 
any  virtue  in  itself  adequate  to  so  great  an  effect,  you  may  be 
sure ;  but  finom  this,  that  it  was  appomted  by  Grod  as  the  condi- 
tion of  his  recovery ;  and  so  obliged  the  power  of  him  who  ap- 
j)ointed  it,  to  give  force  and  virtue  to  his  own  institution,  beyond 
what  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  could  otherwise  have  raised 
it  to. 

Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon,  as  the  ground-work  of  what 
we  are  to  say  upon  this  subject :  that  prayer  prevails  with  God  for 
the  blessing  that  we  pray  for,  neither  by  way  of  information,  nor 
yet  of  persuasion,  and  much  less  by  the  importunity  of  him  who 
prays,  and  least  of  all  by  any  worth  in  the  prayer  itself,  equal  to 
the  tiling  prayed  for;  but  it  prevails  solely  upon  this  account, 
that  it  is  freely  appointed  by  God  as  the  stated,  allowed  condi- 
tion, upon  which  he  will  dispense  his  blessings  to  mankind. 

But  before  I  dismiss  this  consideration,  it  may  be  inquired, 
whence  is  it  that  prayer,  rather  than  any  other  thing,  comes  to 
be  appointed  by  God  for  this  condition  ?  In  answer  to  which, 
though  God's  sovereign  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  own 
counsels  and  determinations,  and  consequendy  a  more  than  suffi- 
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dent  answer  to  all  our  inquiiies;  yet  since  God  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  still  adapts  means  to  ends,  and  never  appoints  a  thing  to 
any  use,  but  what  it  has  a  particular  and  a  natural  fitness  for ;  I 
shall  therefore  presume  to  assign  a  reason  why  prayer,  before  all 
otiber  things,  should  be  appointed  to  this  noble  use,  of  being  the 
condition  and  glorious  conauit,  whereby  to  derive  the  bounties  of 
heaven  upon  the  sons  of  men.  And  it  is  this :  because  prayer  of 
all  other  acts  of  a  rational  nature,  does  most  peculiarly  qualify  a 
man  to  be  a  fit  object  of  the  divine  favour,  by  being  most  eminently 
and  properiy  an  act  of  dependence  upon  God ;  since  to  pray,  or  beg 
a  thing  of  another,  in  die  very  nature  and  notion  of  it,  imports 
these  two  thin^:  1.  That  the  person  praying  stands  in  need  of 
some  good,  which  he  is  not  able,  by  any  power  of  his  own,  to 
procure  for  himself;  and,  2.  That  he  acknowledges  it  in  the 
power  and  pleasure  of  the  person  whom  he  prays  to,  to  confer  it 
upon  him.     And  this  is  properly  that  which  men  call  to  depend. 

But  some  may  reply.  There  is  a  universal  dependence  of  all 
diings  upon  Crod;  forasmuch  as  he,  being  the  great  fountain  and 
source  of  being,  first  created,  and  since  supports  them  by  the 
word  of  his  power;  and  consequently  that  this  dependence 
belongs  indifferently  to  the  wicked  as  well  as  to  the  just,  whose 
prayer  nevertheless  is  declared  an  abomination  to  God. 

fiut  to  this  the  answer  is  obvious.  That  the  dependence  here 
spoken  of,  is  meant,  not  of  a  natural,  but  of  a  moral  dependence^ 
The  first  is  necessary,  the  other  voluntanr.  The  first  commolii 
to  all,  the  other  proper  to  the  pious.  The  first  respectis  God 
barely  as  a  Creator,  the  other  addresses  to  him  as  a  Father. 
Now  such  a  dependence  upon  God  it  is,  that  is  properly  seen  in 
prayer.  And  being  so,  if  we  should  in  all  humble  reverence  set 
ourselves  to  examine  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  proceeding  in 
this  matter,  even  by  the  measures  of  our  own  reason,  what  could  be 
more  rationally  thought  of  for  the  properest  instrument,  to  bring 
down  God's  blessings  upon  the  world,  than  such  a  temper  of 
mind  as  makes  a  man  disown  all  ability  in  himself  to  supply  his 
own  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  own  a  transcendent  fulness  and 
sufficiency  in  Grod  to  do  it  for  him?  And  what  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  all  principles,  both  of  reason  and  religion,  than  that 
a  creature  endued  witfi  understanding  and  will,  should  acknow- 
ledge that  dependence  upon  his  Maker  by  a  firee  act  of  choice, 
which  other  creatures  nave  upon  him,  only  by  necessity  of 
nature. 

But  still,  there  is  one  objection  more  against  our  foregoing 
assertion,  viz.  'That  prayer  obtains  the  things  prayed  for,  only 
as  a  condition,  and  not  by  way  of  importunity  or  persuasion;* 
for  is  not  prayer  said  to  prevail  by  frequency,  Luke  xviii.  7, 
and  by  fervency  or  earnestness  in  James  v.  16?  And  is  not 
this  a  fair  proof  that  Grod  is  importuned  and  persuaded  into  a 
grant  of  our  petitions? 
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To  this  I  answer  two  thines:  1.  That  wheresoever  God  is 
said  to  answer  prayers  either  for  their  frequency  or  fervency,  it 
is  spoken  of  him  only  avOptaftoftaSCiu  according  to  the  manner 
of  men;  and  consequendy,  ought  to  be  understood  only  of  the 
efiect  or  issue  of  such  prayers,  in  the  success  certainly  attending 
them,  and  not  of  the  manner  of  their  efficiency,  that  it  is  by 
persuading  or  working  upon  the  passions:  as  if  we  should  say, 
frequent,  fervent,  and  importunate  prayers,  are  as  certainly  fol- 
lowed with  God's  grant  of  the  thing  prayed  for,  as  men  .use  to 
grant  that  which,,  being  overcome  by  excessive  importunity  and 
persuasion,  they  cannot  find  in  their  hearts  to  deny.  2.  I  answer 
lurther.  That  frequency  and  fervency  of  prayer  prove  effectual 
to  procure  of  Goa  the  things  prayed  for,  upon  no  jother  account 
but  as  they  are  acts  of  dependence  upon  God :  which  dependence 
we  have  already  proved  to  be  that  thing  essentially  included  in 
prayer,  for  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  prayer  the  con- 
dition upon  which  he  determines  to  grant  men  such  things  as 
fliey  need,  and  duly  apply  to  him  for.  So  that  still  there  is 
noming  of  persuasion  in  the  case. 

And  thus  having  shown  (and  I  hope  fully  and  clearly)  how 
prayer  operates  towards  the  obtaining  of  the  divine  blessings; 
namely,  as  a  condition  appointed  by  Grod  for  that  purpose,  and 
no  otherwise :  and  withal,  for  what  reason  it  is  singled  out  of  all 
other  acts  of  a  rational  nature,  to  be  this  conmtion ;  namely, 
because  it  is  the  grand  instance  of  such  a  nature's  dependence 
upon  God:  we  shall  now  from  the  same  principle  infer  also, 
lupon  what  account  the  highest  reverence  of  God  is  so  indispens- 
ably required  of  us  in  prayer,  and  all  sort  of  irreverence  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to,  and  destructive  of  the  veiy  nature  of  it. 
And  it  will  appear  to  be  upon  this,  that  in  what  degree  any  one 
lays  aside  his  reverence  of  Grod,  in  the  same  he  also  quits  his 
dependence  upon  him:  forasmuoh  as  in  everv  irreverent  act,  a 
man  treats  God  as  if  he  had  indeed  no  need  of  him,  and  behaves 
himself  as  if  he  stood  upon  his  own  bottom,  absolute  and  self- 
sufficient.  This  is  the  natural  language,  the  true  signification  and 
import  of  all  irreverence. 

Now  in  all  addresses,  either  to  God  or  man,  by  speech,  our  reve- 
rence to  them  must  consist  of,  and  show  itself  in  these  two  things. 

First,  A  careful  regulation  of  our  thoughts  that  are  to  dictate 
and  to  govern  our  words ;  which  is  done  by  premeditation.  And 
secondly,  a  due  ordering  of  our  words,  that  are  to  proceed  firom, 
and  to  express  our  thoughts ;  which  is  done  by  pertinence  and 
brevity  of  expression. 

David,  directing  his  prayer  to  God,  joins  these  two  together, 
as  the  two  great  integral  parts  of  it,  in  Psalm  xix.  14,  ^^  Let  the 
words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart,  be  accept- 
able in  thy  sight,  0  Lord."  So  that  it  seems  his  prayer  ade- 
quately and  entirely  consisted  of  those  two  things,   meditation 
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^ 
and   expression,  as  it  were  the  inatter  and  form  of  that  noble 

composure ;   there  being  qo  mention  at  all  of  distortion  of  face, 

sfimctified  grimace,  solemn  wink,  or  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 

die  like ;  w  which  are  circumstances  of  prayer  of  a  later  date, 

and  brou^  into  request  by  those  fantastic  zealots,  who  had  a 

way  of  praying,  as  astonishing  to  the  eyes,  as  to  the  ears  of  those 

that  heard  them.     Well  then ;  the  first  ingredient  of  a  pious  and 

reverential  prayer,  is  a  previous  reflation  of  the  thoughts,   as 

the  text  expresses  it  most  emphatically:    "Let    not  thy  heart 

be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God ;"  that  is,  in  other  words, 

let  it  not  venture  to  throw  out  its  crude,  extemporary,  sudden 

and  misshapen  conceptions  in  the  face  of  infinite  perfection.     Let 

not  thy  heart  conceive  and  bring  forth  together:  this  is  monstrous 

and  imnatural.     All  abortion  is  fit)m  infirmity  and  defect.     And 

time  is  required  to  form  the  issue  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of 

the  body.     The  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  first  thoughts  cannot 

be  judged  of,  but  by  the  reflection  of  the  second:  and  be  flui 

invention  never  so  firuitful,  yet  in  the  mind,  as  in  the  earth,  thai 

which  is  cast  into  it,  must  ue  hid  and  covered  for  a  while  belbre 

it  can  be  fit  to  shoot  forth.     These  are  the  methods  of  nature^  and 

it  is  seldom  but  the  acts  of  religion  conform  to  them. 

He  who  is  to  pray,  would  he  seriously  judge  of  the  work  that 
is  before  him,  has  more  to  consider  of,  than  either  his  heart  can 
hold,  or  his  head  will  turn  itself  to.  Prayer  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  the  hardest  works  that  a  man  has  to  do  in  this  world :  and 
was  ever  any  thing  difficult  or  glorious  achieved  b^  a  sudden  cast 
of  a  thought, — a  flying  stricture  of  the  imagination?  Presence 
of  mind  is  indeed  good,  but  haste  is  not  so.  And  therefore,  let 
this  be  concluded  upon,  that  in  the  business  of  prayer,  to  pretend 
to  reverence,  when  there  is  no  premeditation,  is  both  impudence 
and  contradiction. 

Now  this  premeditation  ought  to  respect  these  three  things: 
1.  The  person  whom  we  pray  to.  2.  The  matter  of  our  prayers. 
And,  3.  The  order  and  disposition  of  them. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  person  toJwm  toe  pray  to.  The  same  is  to 
employ,  who  must  needs  also  nonplus  and  astonish,  thy  medita- 
tions, and  be  made  the  object  of  thy  thoughts,  who  infinitely 
transcends  them.  For  all  the  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties 
of  the  soul,  are  utterly  baffled,  and  at  a  loss,  when  they  offer  at 
any  idea  of  the  great  God.  Nevertheless,  since  it  is  hs^,  if  not 
impossible,  to  imprint  an  awe  upon  the  affections,  without 
suitable  notions  first  formed  in  the  apprehensions;  we  must  in 
our  prayers  endeavour  at  least  to  brine  these  as  near  to  God  as 
we  can,  by  considering  such  of  his  divine  perfections  as  have, 
by  their  effects,  in  a  great  measure,  manifested  themselves  to  our 
senses,  and,  in  a  much  ereater,  to  the  discourses  of  our  reason. 

As,  first,  consider  with  thyself,  how  great  and  glorious  a  being 
^at  most  needs  be,  that  ndsed  so  vast  and  beautiful  a  fabric  as 
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this  of  the  wprld  out  of  nothing,  with  th^  breath  of  his  mouth, 
and  can  and  will,  with  the  same,  reduce  it  to  nothing  aga'm ;  and 
then  consider,  that  this  is  that  high,  amazing  incomprehensible 
being,  whom  thou  addressest  thy  pitiful  self  to  m  prayer. 

Consider  next,  his    infinite,   all-searching    knowledge,   which 
looks  through  and  through  the  most  secret    of  our    thoughts, 
ransacks  every  comer  of  the  heart,  ponders  the  most  inward  de- 
signs and  ends  of  the  soul  in  all  a  man's  actions.     And  then  con- 
sider, that  this  is  the   God   whom  thou  hast  to  deal  with   in 
prayer;    the    God   who   observes    the    postures,  the  frame   and 
motion  of  thy  mind,  in  all  thy  approaches  to  him ;   and  whose 
piercing  eye  it  is  impossible  to  elude  or  escape  by  all  the  tricks 
and  arts  of  the  subtlest  and  most  refined  hypocrisy.     And,  lastly, 
consider  the  great,  the  fiery,  and  the  implacable  jealousy  that  he 
has  for  his  honour :  and  that  he  has  no  other  use  of  the   whole 
creation,  but  to  serve  the  ends  of  it ;  and  above  all,  that  he  will, 
in  a  most  peculiar  manner,   "be  honoured  of  those  who  draw 
near  to  him  ;''  and  will  by  no  means  suffer  himself  to  be  mocked 
and  afironted,  under  a  pretence  of  being  worshipped ;  nor  endure, 
that  a  wretched,  contemptible,  sinful  creature,  who  is  but  a  piece 
of  living  dirt  at  best,  should  at  the  same  time  bend  the  knee  to 
him,  and  spit  in  his  face.     And  now  consider,  that  this  is  the 
God   whom  thou  prayest  to,   and  whom  thou  usest  with  such 
intolerable  indignity,  m  every  unworthy  prayer  thou  puttest  up 
to  him;  every  bold,  saucy,  and  famiUar  word,  that  upon  confi- 
dence of  being  one  of  Grod's  elect  thou  presumest  to  debase  so 
Seat  a  majesty  with.     And  for  an  instance  of  the  dreadful  curse 
at  attends  such  a  daring  irreverence,  consider  how  Grod  used 
Nadab  and  Abihu  for  venturing  to  offer  strange  fire  before  him ; 
and  then   know,   that  every  unhallowed,  unfitting  prayer,  is  a 
strange  fire :    a  fire  tliat  will  be   sure  to  destroy  Uie ,  offering, 
though   mercy  should   spare  the  offerer.     Consider  these  things 
seriously,   deeply,   and  severely,   till  the  consideration  of  them 
affects  thy  heart,  and  humbles  thy  spirit,  with  such  awful  appre- 
hensions of  thy  Maker,  and  such  abject  reflections  upon  thyself, 
as  may  lay  thee  in  the  dust  before  him.     And  know,  that  the 
lower  thou  fallest,  the  higher  will  thy  prayer  rebound;  and  that 
thou  art  never  so  fit  to  pray  to  God,  as  when  a  sense  of  thy  own 
unworthiness  makes  thee  ashamed  even  to  speak  to  him. 

2.  The  second  object  of  our  premeditation,  is  the  matter  of  our 
prayers.  For,  as  we  are  to  consider  whom  we  are  to  pray  to; 
so  are  we  to  consider  also,  what  we  are  to  pray  for ;  and  this  xe* 
quires  no  ordinary  application  of  thought  to  distinguish  or  judge 
of.  Men's  prayers  are  generally  dictated  by  their  desires,  and 
their  desires  are  the  issues  of  their  affections ;  and  their  affec- 
tions  are  for  the  most  part  influenced  by  their  corruptions.  The 
first  constituent  principle  of  a  well  conceived  prayer  is,  to  know 
what  not  to  pray  for;  which  the  aciipture  assures  us  that  some 
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• 

do  not,  while  thev  "pray  for  what  they  may  spend  upon  their 
lusts,"  James  iv.  o ;  asking  such  things  as  it  is  a  contumely  to 
God  to  hear,  and  damnation  to  themselves  to  receive.  No  man 
is  to  pray  for  any  thing  either  sinful,  or  directly  tending  to  sin. 
No  man  is  to  pray  for  a  temptation,  and  much  less  to  desire  God 
to  be  his  tempter j  which  he  would  certainly  be,  should  he,  at  the 
instance  of  any  man'§  prayer,  administer  fuel  to  his  sinful  or 
absurd  appetites.  Nor  is  any  one  to  ask  of  God  things  mean 
and  trivial,  and  beneath  the  majesty  of  heaven  to  be  concerned 
about,  or  solemnly  addressed  to  for.  Nor,  lastly,  is  any  one  to 
admit  into  his  petitions  things  superfluous  or  extravagant,  such 
as  wealth,  greatness,  and  honour ;  which  we  are  so  far  from  be- 
ing warranted  to  beg  of  Grod,  that  we  are  to  beg  his  grace  to 
despise  and  undervdue  them:  and  it  were  much,  if  the  same 
things  should  be  the  proper  objects  both  of  our  self-denial,  and 
of  our  prayers  too ;  and  Uiat  we  should  be  allowed  to  solicit  the 
satisfaction,  and  enjoined  to  endeavour  the  mortification,  of  the 
same  desires. 

The  things  that  we  are  to  pray  for,  are  either,  1.  Things  of 
absolute  necessity;  or,  2.  Things  of  unquestionable  charity. 
Of  the  first  sort  are  all  spiritual  graces  required  in  us,  as  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  our  salvation :  such  as  are  repentance, 
feith,  hope,  charity,  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues,  that  are 
either  the  parts  or  principles  of  a  pious  life.  These  are  to  be  the 
prime  subject-matter  of  our  prayers;  and  we  shall  find,  that 
nothing  comes  this  way  so  easily  from  heaven,  as  those  things 
that  will  assuredly  bring  us  to  it.  The  Spirit  dictates  all  such 
petitions,  and  God  himself  is  first  the  author,  and  then  the  ful- 
nller  of  them;  owning  and  accepting  them,  both  as  our  duty 
and  his  own  production.  The  other  sort  of  things  that  may 
allowably  be  prayed  for,  2li^  things  of  manifest,  unquestionable 
charity:  such  as  are  a  competent  measure  of  the  innocent  com- 
forts of  life,  as  health,  peace,  maintenance,  and  a  success  of  our 
honest  labours:  and  yet  even  these  but  conditionally,  and  ^vith 
perfect  resignation  to  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  dis- 

Eoser  of  all  that  belongs  to  us ;  who  (if  he  finds  it  more  for  his 
onour  to  have  us  serve  him  with  ^ick,  crazy,  languishing  bodies, 
with  poverty,  and  extreme  want  of  dl  things;  and  lastly,  with 
our  country  all  in  a  flame  about  our  ears)  ought  in  all  this,  and 
much  more  to  overrule  our  prayers  and  desires  into  an  absolute 
acquiescence  in  his  all- wise  disposal  of  things;  and  to  convince 
us,  that  our  prayers  are  sometimes  best  answered,  when  our 
desires  are  most  opposed. 

In  fine,  to  state  the  whole  matter  of  our  prayers  in  one  word ; 
nothing  can  be  fit  for  us  to  pray  for,  but  what  is  fit  and  honour- 
able (or  our  great  Mediator  and  Mfister  of  requests,  Jesus  Christ 
Itjunself,  to  intercede  for.  This  is  to  be  the  unchangeable  rule 
and  measure  of  all  our  petitions.     And  then,  if  Christ  is  to  con- 
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vey  these  our  petitions  to  his  Father,  can  any  one  dare  to  make: 
him,  Avho  was  holiness  and  purity  itself,  an  aavocate  and  solicitor 
for  his  lusts  ?  Him,  who  was  nothing  but  meekness,  and  lowliness^ 
and  humility,  his  providetore  for  sueh  things  as  can  only  feed  his 
pride,  and  flush  his  ambition  ?  No,  certainly ;  when  we  come  as 
suppliants  to  the  throne  of  grace,  where  Christ  sits  as  intercessor 
at  God's  right  hand,  nothing  can  be  fit  to  proceed  out  of  our 
mouth,  but  what  is  fit  to  pass  through  bis. 

3.  The  third  and  last  thing  that  calls  for  a  previous  medita^ 
tion  to  our  prayers,  is  the  order  and  disposition  of  them.  For 
though  God  does  not  command  us  to  set  off  our  prayers  with 
dress  and  artifice,  to  flourish  it  in  trope  and  metaphor,  to  beg  our 
daily  bread  in  blank  verse,  or  to  show  any  thing  of  the  poet  in 
our  devotions,  but  indi^nce  and  want ;  I  say,  though  God  is  bx 
fit)m  requiring  such  thmgs  of  us  in  our  prayers,  yet  he  requires 
that  we  should  manage  them  with  sense  and  reason.  Fineness  \a 
not  expected,  but  decency  is ;  and  though  we  cannot  declaim  as 
orators,  yet  he  will  have  us  speak  like  men,  and  tender  him  the 
results  of  that  understanding  and  judgment,  that  essentially  con- 
stitute a  rational  nature. 

But  I  shall  briefly  cast  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  particulaz 
into  these  following  assertions : 

1.  That  nothing  can  express  our  reverence  to  God  in  prayer, 
that  would  pass  for  irreverence  towards  a  great  man.  Let  any 
subject  tender  his  prince  a  petition  fraught  with  nonsense  and 
incoherence,  confusion  and  impertinence ;  and  can  he  expect  that 
majesty  should  answer  it  with  any  thing  but  a  deaf  ear,  a  fi'owi^ 
ing  ^y®>  or  at  best,  vouchsafe  it  any  other  reward,  but  by  • 
gracious  oblivion  to  forgive  the  person,  and  forget  the  petition  ? 

2.  Nothing  absurd  and  irrational,  and  such  as  a  wise  man 
would  despise,  can  be  acceptable  to  God  in  prayer.  Solomon 
expressly  tells  us  in  Eccles.  v.  4,  that  ''  God  has  no  pleasure  in 
fools;"  nor  is  it  possible  that  an  infinite  wisdom  should.  The 
scripture  all  along  expresses  sin  and  wickedness  by  the  name  of 
folly:  and  therefore,  certainly  folly  is  too  near  akin  to  it,  to  find 
any  approbation  from  God  in  so  great  a  duty.  It  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head,  that  is  the  best  inditer 
of  our  petitions.  That  which  proceeds  from  the  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  sacrifice  of  fools;  and  God  is  never  more  weaiy 
of  sacrifice,  than  when  a  fool  is  the  priest,  and  folly  the  oblation. 

3.  And  lasdy.  Nothing  rude,  slight,  and  careless,  or  indeed 
less  than  the  very  best  that  a  man  can  offer,  can  be  acceptable  or 
pleasing  to  God  in  prayer.  "  If  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is 
it  not  evil  ?  If  ye  offer  the  lame  and  the  sick,  is  it  not  evil  i 
Offer  it  now  to  thy  governor,  and  see  Whether  he  will  be  ^eaaed . 
with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  IdaL  i» 
8.     God  rigidly  expects  a  return  of  his  own  gifts ;  and  where  I^ 

^  has  given  ability,  will  be  served  by  acts  proportionable  to.  it: 
Vol.  L— 32 
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and  he  who  has  parts  to  raise  and  propagate  his  own  honour  by, 
but  none  to  employ  in  the  worship  of  him  that  ^ye  them,  does, 
as  I  may  so  express  it,  refuse  to  wear  Grod's  hvery  in  his  o^^n 
service,  adds  sacrilege  to  proiimeness,  strips  and  starves  his  devo- 
tions, and,  in  a  word,  fiadls  directly  under  the  dint  of  that  curse, 
denounced  in  the  last  verse  of  the  first  of  Malachi,  ^^  Cursed  be 
the  deceiver  that  hath  in  his  flock  a  male,  and  voweth  and  sacri- 
ficeth  to  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing."  The  same  is  here  both  the 
deceiver  and  the  deceived  too ;  for  God  very  well  knows  what  he 

E'ves  men,  and  why ;  and  .where  he  has  bestowed  judgment, 
aming,  and  utterance,  will  not  endure  that  men  should  be  accu- 
rate in  their  discourse,  and  loose  in  their  devotions;  or  think, 
that  the  great  Author  of  "  every  good  and  perfect  gift"  will  be 
put  ofT  with  ramble  and  confused  talk,  babble,  and  tautology. 

And  thus  much  for  the  order  and  disposition  of  our  prayers, 
which  certainly  requires  precedent  thought  and  meditation.  God 
^  has  declared  himself  the  Grod  of  order  in  all  things;  and  will 
have  it  observed  in  what  he  commands  others,  as  well  as  in  what 
he  does  himself.  Order  is  the  great  rule  or  art  by  which  God 
made  the  world,  and  by  which  he  still  governs  it :  nay,  the  world 
itself  is  nothing  else ;  and  all  this  glorious  system  of  things  is  but 
chaos  put  into  order.  And  how  then  can  God,  who  has  so  emi- 
nently owned  himself  concerned  for  this  excellent  thing,  brook 
such  absurdity  and  confusion,  as  the  slovenly  and  profane  negli- 
gence some  treat  him  with,  in  their  most  solemn  addresses  to  him  ? 
All  which  is  the  natural,  unavoidable  consequent  of  unprepared- 
ness,  and  want  of  premeditation ;  without  which,  whosoever  prp- 
■umes  to  pray,  cannot  be  so  properly  said  to  approach  to,  as  to 
break  in  upon  God.  And  surely,  he  who  is  so  hardy  as  to  do 
80,  has  no  reason  in  the  earth  to  expect  that  the  success  which 
follows  his  prayers,  should  be  greater  than  the  preparation  that 
goes  before  them. 

Now  from  what  has  been  hitherto  discoursed  of  this  first  and 
srand  qualification  of  a  pious  and  devout  prayer,  to  wit,  preme- 
ditation of  thought,  what  can  be  so  naturally  and  so  usefully  in- 
ferred, as  the  high  expediency,  or  rather  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  set  form  of  prayer,  to  guide  our  devotions  by  ?  We  have  lived 
in  an  age  that  has  despised,  contradicted,  and  counteracted  all  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  primitive  Christians,  in  taking  the 
measures  of  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  and  of  their  behaviour 
both  in  matters  civil  and  religious ;  but  in  nothing  more  scanda- 
lously, than  in  their  vile  abuse  of  the  great  duty  of  prayer ;  con- 
cerning which,  though  it  may  with  the  clearest  truth  be  affirmed, 
that  there  has  been  no  church  yet  of  any  account  in  the  Christian 
world,  but  what  has  governed  its  public  worship  of  God  by  a 
litun^  or  set  form  of  prayer ;  yet  these  enthusiastic  innovators, 
the  bold  and  blind  refbrmers  of*^  all  antiquity,  and  wiser  than  the 
whole  catholic  church  besides,  introduced  into  the  room  of  it  a  *" 
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saucy,  senseless,  extemporary  way  of  speaking  to  Grod ;  affirming, 
that  this  was  a  praying  by  the  Spirit ;  and  that  the  use  of  all  set 
forms  was  stinting  of  the  Spirit.  A  pretence,  I  confess,  popular 
and  plausible  enough  with  such  idiots,  as  take  the  sound  of  words 
for  the  sense  of  them.  But,  for  the  full  confutation  of  it,  which, 
I  hope,  shall  be  done  both  easily  and  briefly  too,  I  shall  advance 
this  one  assertion  in  direct  contradiction  to  that ;  namely, 

That  the  prapng  by  a  set  form  is  not  a  stinting  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  praying  extemporary  truly  and  properly  is  so. 

For  the  proving  and  malang  out  of  which,  we  will  first  consider, 
what  it  is  to  pray  by  the  Spirit:  a  thing  much  talked  of,  but 
not  so  convenient  for  the  talkers  of  it,  and  pretenders  to  it,  to 
have  it  rightly  stated  and  understood.  In  short,  it  includes  in  it 
these  two  things : 

1.  A  praying  with  the  heart,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
spirit,  or  inward  man ;  and  so  it  is  properly  opposed  to  hypocri- 
tical Up-devotions,  in  which  the  heart  or  spirit  does  not  go  along 
with  a  man's  words. 

2.  It  includes  in  it  also  a  praying  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  God's  holy  Spirit,  and  held  forth  to  us  in  his  revealed 
word,  which  word  was  both  dictated  and  confirmed  by  this  Spirit ; 
and  so  it  is  opposed  to  the  praying  unlawfully  or  unwarrantably ; 
and  that  either  in  respect  of  the  matter  or  manner  of  our  prayers : 
as  when  we  desire  of  God  such  things,  or  in  such  a  way,  as  the 
Spirit  of  God,  speaking  in  his  holy  word,  does  by  no  means 
warrant  or  approve  of.  So  that  to  pray  by  the  Spirit,  signifies 
neither  more  nor  less,  but  to  pray  knowingly,  heartily,  and 
affectionately  for  such  things,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  scripture  either  commands  or  allows  of.  As  for  anr* 
other  kind  of  praying  by  the  Spirit,  upon  the  best  inquiry  that  I 
can  make  into  these  matters,  I  can  find  none.  And  if  some  say 
(as  I  know  they  both  impudentiy  and  blasphemously  do^  that  to 
pray  by  the  Spirit,  is  to  have  the  Spirit  immediately  inspiring 
them,  and  by  such  inspiration  speaking  within  them,  and  so  dic- 
tating their  prayers  to  them,  let  them  either  produce  plain  scrip- 
ture, or  do  a  miracle  to  prove  this  by.  But  till  then,  he  who 
shall  consider  what  kind  of  prayers  these  pretenders  to  the  Spirit 
have  been  notable  for,  will  find,  that  they  have  as  littie  cause  to 
father  their  prayers,  as  their  practices,  upon  the  Spirit  of  God. 

These  two  tilings  are  certain,  and  I  do  particularly  recommend 
them  to  your  observation.  One,  that  this  way  of  praying  by  the 
Spirit,  as  they  call  it,  was  begun  and  first  brought  into  use  here 
in  England,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  by  a  popish  priest  and 
Dominican  friar,  one  Faithful  Commin  by  name;  who,  coimter- 
feiting  himself  a  protestant,  and  a  zealot  of  the  highest  form,  set 
up  this  new 'spiritual  way  of  praying,  with  a  design  to  bring  the 
people  first  to.  a  contempt,  and  from  thence  to  an  utter  hatred 
and  disuse  of  our  common  prayer,  which  he  still  reviled  as  only  a 
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translation  Of  the  mass,  thereby  to  distract  men's  minds,  and  to 
divide  our  <^urch.  And  this  he  did  with  such  success,  that  we 
have  lived  to  see  the  effects  of  his  labours  in  the  utter  subversion 
of  church  and  state.  Which  hellish  negotiation,,  when  this 
malicious  hypocrite  came  to  Rome  to  give  the  pope  an  account 
of^  he  received  of  him,  as  so  notable  a  service  well  deserved, 
besides  a  thousand  thanks,  two  thousand  ducats  for  his  pains. 
So  that  now  you  see  here  the  original  of  this  extemporaiv  way 
of  praying  by  the  Spirit  The  other  thing  that  I  would  ooserve 
to  you,  is,  that  in  die  neighbour  nation  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
ffreatest  monsters*  of  men  that  I  believe  ever  lived,  and  actually 
m  league  with  the  devil,  was  yet,  by  the  confession  of  all  that 
heard  him,  the  most  excellent  at  tiiis  extemporary  wi^  of  pray* 
ing  by  the  Spirit  of  any  man  in  his  time ;  none  was  able  to  come 
»ear  him,  or  to  compare  with  him.  But  surely  now,  he  who 
Anil  venture  to  ascribe  the  prayers  of  such  a  wretch;  made  up  of 
adulteries,  incest,  witchcraft,  and  other  villanies,  not  to  be  named, 
to  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  as  well  strike  in  with  the  Pharisees, 
and  ascribe  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  the  devil.  And  thus  having 
shown  both  what  ought  to  be  meant  by  praying  by  the  Spirit, 
land  what  ought  not,  cannot  be  meant  by  it;  let  us  now  see 
whether  a  set  form,  or  this  extemporary  way,  be  the  greater  hin- 
derer  and  stinter  of  it :  in  order  to  which,  I  shall  lay  down  these 
Huee  assertions. 

1.  That  the  soul  or  mind  of  man  is  but  of  a  limited  nature  in 
fill  its  workings,  and  consequendy  cannot  supply  two  distinct 
fiiculties  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  height  of  operation. 

2.  That  the  finding  words  and  expressions  for  prayer,  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  brain  and  the  invention;  and  that  the 
nnding  devotion  and  affection  to  accompany  and  go  along  with 
those  expressions,  is  properly  the  work  and  business  of  the  heart. 

3.  That  this  devotion  and  affection  is  indispensably  required  in 
frvyeTj  as  the  principal  and  most  essential  part  of  it,  and  that  in 
which  the  spirituality  of  it  does  most  properly  consist. 

Now  from  these  three  things  put  together,  this  must  naturally 
and  necessarily  follow ;  that  as  spiritual  prayer,  or  praying  by 
ike  Spirit,  taken  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  consists  properly 
in  that  affection  and  devotion,  that  the  heart  exercises  and  em- 
ploys in  die  work  of  prayer:  so,  whatsoever  gives  the  soul  scope 
and  liberty  to  exercise  and  employ  this  affection  and  devotion, 
that  does  most  effectually  help  and  enlarge  the  spirit  of  prayer; 
itnd  whatsoever  diverts  the  soul  from  employing  such  affection 
end  devotion,  that  does  most  direcdy  stint  and  hinder  it.  Accord- 
ingly let  this  now  be  our  rule  whereby  to  judge  of  the  efficacy 
of  a  set  form,  and  of  the  extemporary  way  in  the  present  business 
As  for  a  set  form,  in  which  the  words  are  ready  prepared  to  our 
liandi,  the  soul  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  attend  to  the  work  of 

*M^r  John  Wejer.    8m  Ravaillao  Rfldim. 
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Taismg  die  affections  and  derotions  to  go  ^ong  wxtfa  those  wordss 
90  that  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  taken  up  in  applying  Hm 
heart  to  this  great  duty ;  and  it  is  the  exercise  of  (he  heart,  at 
has  been  ahready  shown,  that  is  truly  and  properly  a  praying  jby 
the  Spirit  On  the  contrary,  in  all  extemporary  prayer,  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  are  called  on  from  deahng  wiik 
the  heart  and  the  affections ;  and  that  bdth  in  the  speaker  and  i& 
the  hearer ;  both  in  him  who  makes,  and  in  him  who  is  to  join  iai 
such  prayers. 

And  first  for  the  minister,  who  makes  and  utters  such  extenmo- 
lary  prayera.  He  is  wholly  employing  his  invention,  both  to  coq- 
ceive  matter,  and  find  words  and  expressions  to  clothe  it  in.  l%ia 
is  certainly  the  work  which  takes  up  his  mind  in  this  exercise :  and 
aince  the  nature  of  man's  mind  is  such,  that  it  cannot  with  tht 
same  vigour,  at  the  same  time,  attend  the  work  of  invention,  and 
that  of  raising  the  ailections  also;  nor  measure  out  the 
supply  of  spirits  and  intention  for  the  carrying  on  the  operati< 
of  tiie  head,  and  those  of  the  heart  too:  it  is  certain,  that  whila 
the  head  is  so  much  employed,  the  heart  must  be  idle,  and  vcogr 
litde  employed ;  and  perhaps  not  at  all :  and  consequently,  if  Ip 
pray  by  the  spirit  be  to  pray  with  the  heart  and  the  affections.;  )it 
IS  also  as  certain,  that  while  a  man  prays  extempore,  he  doet 
not  pray  by  the  spirit :  nay,  the  very  truth  of  it  is,  that  while  lua 
is  so  doing,  he  is  not  praying  at  idl,  but  he  is  studying,  he  m 
beating  his  brain,  while  he  should  be  drawing  out  his  affections. 

And  then  for  the  people  that  are  to  hear,  and  join  with  him  in 
such  prayers;  it  is  manifest,  that  they,  not  knowing  beforehand 
what  the  minister  will  say,  must,  as  soon  as  they  do  hear  him, 
presentiy  busy  and  bestir  their  minds,  both  to  appehend  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear ;  and  withal,  to  judge 
whether  it  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  fit  for  them  to  join  aim 
concur  with  him  in.  So  that  the  people  also  are,  by  this  courae, 
put  to  study,  and  to  employ  their  apprehending  and  judging 
faculties,  while  they  should  be  exerting  their  affections  and  devo- 
tions ;  and  consequently  by  this  means  the  spirit  of  prayer  is 
stinted,  as  well  in  the  congregation  that  follows,  as  in  the  minister, 
who  first  conceives  a  prayer  after  their  extemporary  way :  which 
is  a  truth  so  clear,  ana  indeed  self-evident,  that  it  is  imposstt>la 
that  it  should  need  any  further  arguments  to  demonstrate  or  maka 
it  out 

The  sum  of  all  is  this ;  that  since  a  set  form  of  prayer  le»w 
the  soul  wholly  free  to  employ  its  affections  and  devotions,  kk 
which  the  spirit  of  prayer  does  most  properly  consist;  it  follow^ 
diat  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  thereby,  in  a  singular  manner,  helped, 
promoted,  and  enlarged  :  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extem- 
porary way  withdraws  and  takes  off  the  soul  firom  employing  iti 
aflections,  and  engages  it  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  about  the  use  of 
its  invention ;  it  as  plainly  follows,  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  is,  Igr 
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tins  meians,  unavoidably  cramped  and  hindered,  and,  to  use  their 
oim  Woid,  stinted ;  wmch  was  the  proposition  that  I  undertook 
to,pt&re.  But  there  are  two  things,  I  confess,  that  are  extremelj 
hindeied  and  stinted  by  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and  equally 
furthered  and  enlarged  by  the  extemporary  way;  which,  with- 
out all  doubt,  is  the  true  cause  why  the  former  is  so  much  decried, 
and  the  latter  so  much'  extolled  by  the  men  whom  we  are  now 
pleading  with.  The  first  of  which  is  pride  and  ostentation ;  the 
other  faction  and  sedition. 

1.  And  first  for  pride.  I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but 
the  chief  design  of  such  as  use  the  extemporary  way,  is  to  amuse 
the  unthinking  rabble  with  an  admiration  of  their  gifts;  their 
whole  devotion  proceeding  from  no  other  principle,  but  only  a  love 
to  hear  themselves  talk.  And  I  believe  it  would  put  Lucifer 
himself  hard  to  it  to  outvie  the  pride  of  one  of  those  fellows 
pouring  out  his  extemporary  stufi*  amongst  his  ignorant,  whining, 
fiu^tious  followers,  listening  to  and  applauding  his  cq)ious  flow 
and  cant,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their  impertinent  groans. 
And  the  truth  is,  extemporary  prayer,  even  when  best  and  most 
dexterously  performed,  is  nothing  else  but  a  business  of  inven* 
tion  and  wit,  such  as  it  is,  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  but  a 
teeming  imagination,  a  bold  front,  and  a  ready  expression;  and 
deserves  much  the  same  commendation  (were  it  not  in  a  matter 
too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon)  which  is  due  to  extemporaiy 
verses :  only  with  this  difference,  that  there  is  necessary  to  these 
latter,  a  competent  measure  of  wit  and  learning;  whereas  the 
former  may  be  done  with  veiy  littie  wit,  and  no  learning  at  aU. 

And  now,  can  any  sober  person  think  it  reasonable,  that  the 
public  devotions  of  a  whole  congregation  should  be  under  the 
conduct,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  pert,  empty,  conceited  holder- 
forth,  whose  chief,  if  not  sole,  intent  is  to  vaunt  his  spiritual 
clack,  and,  as  I  may  so  speak,  to  pray  prizes ;  whereas  prayer  is 
a  duty,  that  recommends  itself  to  me  acceptance  of  almigh^ 
God,  by  no  other  qualification  so  much,  as  by  the  profoundest 
humili^,  and  the  lowest  esteem  that  a  man  can  possibly  have  of 
himself? 

Certainly  the  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its 
element,  than  in  the  pulpit :  though  even  here,  it  is  much  more 
excusable  in  a  sermon,  than  in  a  prayer;  forasmuch  as  in  that, 
a  man  addresses  himself  but  to  men ;  men  like  himself,  whom  he 
may  therefore  make  bold  with ;  as,  no  doubt,  for  so  doing,  they 
will  also  make  bold  with  him.  Besides  the  peculiar  advantage 
attending  all  such  sudden  conceptions,  that  as  they  are  quicluy 
bom,  so  they  quickly  die :  it  being  seldom  known,  where  the 
speaker  has  so  very  fluent  an  invention,  but  the  hearer  also  has 
the  gift  of  as  fluent  a  memoiy. 

2.  The  other  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  so  littie  befriended 
by  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and  so  veiy  much  by  the  extemporaiy 
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i^ray,  is  faction  and  sedition.  It  has  been  always  found  an  excdU 
lent  way  of  girding  at  the  goveroment  in  scripture  phrase.  And 
we  all  know  the  common  dialect,  in  which  the  great  masten  of 
this  art  used  to  pray  for  the  king,  and  which  may  justly  pass  for 
only  a  cleanlier  and  more  refined  kind  of  libelling  him  in  the  Lord. 
As,  ^^  That  God  will  turn  his  heart,  and  open  his  eyes:"  as  if  he 
were  a  pagan,  yet  to  be  converted  to  Christianity ;  with  many 
other  sly,  virulent,  and  malicious  insinuations,  which  we  may  every 
day  hear  of  from  those  mints  of  treason  and  rebellion,  their  conven- 
ticles ;  and  for  which,  and  a  great  deal  less,  some  princes  and 
governments  would  make  them  not  only  eat  their  words,  but  the 
tongue  that  spoke  them  too.  In  fine,  let  all  their  extemporary  . 
harangues  be  considered  and  duly  weighed,  and  you  shall  find  a 
sj^nt  of  pride,  faction,  and  sedition,  predominant  in  diem  all :  the  only 
spirit  which  those  impostors  do  really  and  indeed  pray  by. 

I  have  been  so  much  the  longer  and  the  eamester  against  this 
intoxicating,  bewitching  cheat  of  extemporary  prayer,  being  fully 
satisfied  in  my  conscience,  that  it  has  been  all  along  the  devil^ 
masterpiece  and  prime  engine  to  overthrow  our  church  by.  For  . 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  most  unanswerable  truth,  that  wnosoever 
renddrs  the  public  worship  of  God  contemptible  amongst  us, 
must  in  the  same  degree  weaken  and  discredit  our  whole  religion. 
And,  I  hope,  I  have  also  proved  it  to  be  a  truth  altogether  as 
clear,  that  this  extemporary  way  naturally  brings  all  the  con- 
tempt upon  the  worship  of  €rod,  that  both  the  folly  and  &ction 
of  men  can  possibly  expose  it  to.  And  therefore  as  a  thing 
neither  subservient  to  the  true  purposes  of  religion,  nor  groimdea 
upon  principles  of  reason,  nor  lastly,  suitable  to  the  practice  of 
antiquity,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  exploded  and  cast  out  of 
every  sober  and  well  ordered  church;  or  that  will  be  sure  to 
throw  the  church  itself  out  of  doors. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  finished  what  I  had  to  say  of  the 
first  ingredient  of  a  pious  and  reverential  prayer,  which  was 
premeditation  of  thought;  prescribed  to  us  in  these  words,  ^^Let 
not  thy  mouth  be  rash,  nor  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thins 
before  God."  Which  excellent  words,  and  most  wise  advice  of 
Solomon,  whosoever  can'  reconcile  to  the  expediency,  decency,  or 
usefiilness  of  extemporary  prayer,  I  shall  acknowledge  him  a  man 
of  greater  ability  and  parts  of  mind  than  Solomon  himself. 

The  other  ingredient  of  a  reverential  and  duly  qualified  prayer, 
is  a  pertineni  brevity  of  expression,  mentioned  and  recommended  in 
tiiat  part  of  the  text,  "Therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  But 
this  I  cannot  dispatch  now,  and  therefore  shall  not  enter  upon  it 
at  this  time. 

Now  to  God  the  father,  Grod  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  three  persons  and  one  Grod,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as 
is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now 
and  for  evermorg. '  Amen. 
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JMAIN8T     LONa     EXTEBfPO&AET     PRAYERS;     IN     BEHALF     OF     TBB 
LITURGY    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

EcCLESLiSTES  V.   2. 

Jto  not  rash  tmih  thy  motdhy  cmd  Id  not  tkme  heart  be  hagfy  to  uttsr 
mny  thing  before  God:  for  God  is  in  heaven,  tmd  Uum  t§pm^ 
earA :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 

I  FORMERLY  began  a  discourse  upon  these  words,  and  obaerred 
in  them  these  three  things. 

1.  That  whosoever  appears  in  the  house  of  God,  and  paitieu- 
hgfy  in  the  way  of  prater,  ought  to  reckon  himself,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  placed  m  the  sight  and  presence  of  Grod.    And^ 

S.  That  the  vast  and  kifinite  distance  between  Grod  and  hiin> 
Mf^t  to  create  in  him  all  imaginable  awe  and  reverence  in  such 
hi*  addresses  to  God. 

3;.  And  lastly.  That  this  reverence  required  of  him,  is  to  crni- 
SMt  in  a  serious  preparation  of  his  thoughts,  and  a  sober  govern- 
ment of  his  expressions :  neither  is  his  ^^  mouth  to  be  rash,  nor 
1^  heart  to  be  hasty  in  uttering  any  thing  before  God." 

These  three  things  I  showed  were  evidently  contained  in  the 
words,  and  did  as  evidently  contain  the  whole  sense  of  them. 
But  I  gathered  them  all  into  wis  one  proposition ;  namely. 

That  premeditation  of  thought,  and  brevity  of  expression,  are 
the  great  ingredients  of  that  reverence  that  is  required  to  a  pious, 
acceptable,  and  devout  prayer. 

The  first  of  these,  which  is  premeditation  of  thought^  I  then 
fclly  treated  of,  and  despatched;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
other,  which  is  a  pertinent  bretnty  of  expression :  Therefore  let 
ihy  words  be  few." 

Concerning  which  we  shall  observe,  first  in  general,  that  to  be 
able  to  express  our  minds  briefly  and  fiilly  too,  is  absolutely  the 
,  greatest  perfection  and  commendation  that  speech  is  capable  of; 
such  a  faiutual  communication  of  our  thoughts  being,  as  I  may  so 
speak,  the  next  approach  to  intuition :  and  the  nearest  imitation 
<rf  the  converse  of  blessed  spirits  made  perfect,  that  our  condition 
in  this  world  can  possibly  raise  us  to.  Certainly  the  greatest  and 
the  wisest  conceptions  that  ever  issued  fix>m  die  mind  of  man, 
have  been  couched  under,  and  delivered  in  a  few,  close,  home,  and 
lignificant  words. 

But,  to  derive  the  credit  oi'  this  way  of  speaking  much  higher, 
and  from  an  example  infinitely  greater,  than  the  greatest  human 
wisdom,  was  it  not  authorized*  and  ennobled  by  God  himself  in 
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his  making  of  the  world  ?  Was  not  the  iroik  of  all  the  six  days 
transacted  in  so  many  words  ?  There  was  no  circumlocution,  or 
amplification  in  the  case,  which  makes  the  rhetorician  Longi- 
nus,  in  his  book  of  the  Loftiness  of  Speech,  so  much  admire  me 
height  and  grandeur  of  Moses'  style  in  his  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
'o  turtf  'lov^wv  ^tfiiM^ttfiu  wx  ^  tvx^  ^i9'  '*  The  lawgiver  of  tiie 
Jews,"  says  he,  meaning  Moses,  "  was  no  ordinary  man ;"  ittt^^^ 

t^v  tov  &iOv  ivvofiifP  *ata  t^  aiUuf  iyvu*ptat  x^^i^vcVf    ^'  becaUSe,"    sa,y8 

he,  ^^  he  set  forth  the  dirine  power  suitably  to  the  majesty  and 
greatness  of  it.''    But  how  did  he  this  ?    Why,  «v^$  ^*'  f  J  tia^d^ 

ypa4a$  tutv  pofiiav  tlfttp  6  Oco;,  ^fiffff  tC ;   ytviaOa  -^w;,  xai  iyivtto'  ytviaSia 

yij,  xai  iyivitOf  &c.  "  For  that,"  savs  he,  "  in  the  very  entrance  of 
his  laws,  he  gives  us  this  short  and  pleasant  account  of  the  whole 
creation :  ^  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  Let 
there  be  an  earth,  a  sea,^and  a  firmament,  and  there  was  so.'  "  So 
that  all  this  high  elogy  and  encomium  given  by  this  heathen  of 
Moses,  sprang  only  firom  the  majestic  brevity  of  this  one  expression : 
an  expression  so  suited  to  the  greatness  of  a  Creator,  and  so  expres- 
sive of  his  boundless  creative  power,  as  a  power  infinitely  above 
all  control  or  possibility  of  finding  the  least  obstacle  or  delay  in 
achieving  its  mightiest  and  most  stupendous  works.  Heaven,  and 
earth,  and  all  the  host  of  both,  as  it  were,  dropped  from  his  mouth ; 
and  nature  itself  was  but  the  product  of  a  word;  a  word  not. 
designed  to  express,  but  to  constitute  and  give  a  being ;  and  not  so 
much  the  representation,  as  the  cause,  of  what  it  signified. 

This  was  God's  way  of  speaking  in  his  first  forming  of  the 
universe.  And  was  it  not  so,  in  the  next  grand  instance  of  his 
power,  his  governing  of  it  too  ?  For  are  not  the  ^at  instruments 
of  government,  his  laws,  drawn  up  and  digested  into  a  few  sen- 
tences; the  whole  body  of  them  containing  but  ten  command- 
ments, and  some  of  those  commandments  not  so  many  words? 
Nay,  and  have  we  not  these  also  brought  into  yet  a  narrower 
compass  by  him,  who  best  understood  them  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself:"  precepts,  nothing  like  the  tedious, 
endless,  confused  tra^  of  human  laws;  laws  so  numerous,  that 
they  not  only  exceed  men's  practice,  but  also  surpass  their  arith- 
metic; and  so  voluminous,  that  no  mortal  head,  nor  shoulders 
neither,  must  ever  pretend  themselves  able  to  bear  them.  In 
God's  laws  the  wonls  are  few,  the  sense  vast  and  infinite.  In 
human  laws,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  words  enough ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  to  discern  the  sense  and  reason  of  them,  you  had 
need  read  them  with  a  microscope. 

And  thus  having  shown  how  the  Almi^ty  utters  himself 
when  he  speaks,  and  that  upon  the  greatest  occasions ;  let  us  now 
descend  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  God  to  man,  and  show,  that 
it  is  no  presumption  for  us  to  conform  our  words,  as  well  as  our 
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actions,  to  the  supreme  pattern,  and,  according  to  our  poor  mea- 
sures, to  imitate  the  wisdom  that  we  adore.  And  for  this,  has  it 
not  been  noted  by  the  best  observers  and  the  ablest  judges  both 
of  things  and  persons,  that  the  wisdom  of  any  people  or  nation  has 
been  most  seen  in  the  proverbs  and  short  sayings  comnK)nly  re- 
ceived amongst  them  ?  And  what  is  a  proverb,  but  the  experience 
and  observation  of  several  ages,  gathered  and  summed  up  into 
one  expression?  The  scripture  vouches  Solomon  for  the  wisest 
of  men,  and  thej^  are  his  Proverbs  that  prove  him  so.  The  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  so  famous  for  their  wisdom  all  the  world  OFer, 
acq|iiiied  all  that  fame,  each  of  them  by  a  single  sentence,  eon- 
sistmg  of  two  or  three  words.  And  yw^t  <ttM)t6v  still  lives 
and  flourishes  in  the  mouths  of  all,  while  many  vast  volumes  are 
extinct,  and  sunk  into  dust  and  utter  oblivion.  And  then  for 
books,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the  most  excellent,  in  anj  ait 
or  science,  have  been  still  the  smallest  and  most  compendious: 
and  this  not  without  ground ;  for  it  is  an  armiment  that  the  au- 
thor was  a  master  of  what  he  wrote ;  and  had  a  clear  notion,  and 
a  foil  comprehension  of  the  subject  before  him.  For  the  reason 
of  things  lies  in  a  little  compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  anv  time  be 
so  happy  as  to  light  upon  it.  Most  of  the  writings  and  discounes 
in  the  world  are  but  illustration  and  rhetoric,  which  signifies  as 
much  as  nothing  to  a  mind  eager  in  pursuit  after  the  causes  and 
philosophical  truth  of  things.  It  is  the  work  of  fancy  to  enlarge, 
but  of  judgment  to  shorten  and  contract ;  and  therefore  this  must 
needs  be  as  far  above  the  other,  as  judgment  is  a  greater  and  a 
nobler  faculty  than  fancy  or  imagination.  All  philosophv  is  re- 
duced to  a  few  principles,  and  those  principles  comprised  in  a  few 
propositions.  And  as  the  whole  structure  of  speculation  rests 
upon  three  or  four  axioms  or  maxims ;  so  that  of  practice  also 
bears  upon  a  very  small  number  of  rules.  And  surely,  there  was 
never  yet  any  rule  or  maxim  that  filled  a  volume,  or  took  up  a 
week's  time  to  be  got  by  heart.  No ;  these  are  the  apices  rerurfiy 
the  tops  and  sums,  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  things  extracted  and 
abridged;  just  as  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  vastest  circum- 
ference, do  at  length  meet  and  upite  in  the  smallest  of  things,  a 
point ;  and  it  is  but  a  very  little  piece  of  wood,  with  which  a 
true  artist  will  measure  all  the  timber  in  the  world.  The 
truth  is,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  art  or  science,  could  not 
the  mind  of  man  gather  the  general  natures  of  things  out  of  die 
numberless  heap  of  particulars,  and  then  bind  them  up  into  such 
short  aphorisms  or  propositions ;  that  so  thev  may  be  made  portable 
to  the  memory,  and  thereby  become  ready  and  at  hand  for  the 
judgment  to  apply,  and  make  use  of,  as  there  shall  be  occasion. 

In  fine,  brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech  is  that  which,  in 
philosophy  or  speculation,  we  call  maxinij  and  first  principle ;  in 
the  counsels  and   resolves  of  practical  wisdom,   and  the  deep 
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mysteries  of  religioxi,  oracle;  and  lastly,  in  matters  of  wit,  and 
the  foenesses  of  imagbation,  epigram.  All  of  them,  severalty 
and  in  their  kinds,  the  greatest  and  the  noblest  things  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  show  the  force  and  dexterity  of  its  faculties  in. 

And  now,  if  this  be  the  highest  excellency  and  perfection  of 
speech  in  all  other  things,  can  we  assign  any  true,  solid  reason, 
why  it  should  not  be  so  likewise  in  prayer  ?  Nay,  is  there  not 
rather  the  clearest  reason  imaginable,  why  it  should  be  moch 
more  so;  since  most  of  the  forementioned  things  are  b«t 
addresses  to  a  human  understanding,  which  may  need  as  many 
words  as  may  fill  a  volume,  to  make  it  understand  the  tnitk  of 
one  line?  Whereas  prayer  is  an  address  to  that  eternal  mind, 
which  (as  we  have  i^own  before)  such  as  rationally  invocate, 
pretend  not  to  inform.  Nevertheless,  since  the  nature  of  man  is 
snch,  that  while  we  are  yet  in  the  body,  our  reverence  and  wor- 
ship of  God  must  of  necessity  proceed  in  some  analogy  to  the 
reverence  that  we  show  to  the  grandees  of  this  world,  we  will 
here  see,  what  the  judgment  of  all  wise  men  is,  concerning  few- 
ness of  words,  when  we  appear  as  suppliants  before  our  eartUtjr 
superiors ;  and  we  shall  find,  that  they  generally  allow  it  to  ubh 
poffC  these  three  things:  1.  Modesty;  2.  Discretion;  an({  9. 
Height  of  respect  to  the  person  addressed  to.  And  first,  for 
modesty.  Modesty  is  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashfulness,  proceeding 
firom  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his  own  defects,  compared  with  the 
perfections  of  him  whom  he  comes  before.  And  that  which  is 
modesty  towards  men,  is  worship  and  devotion  towards  Grod.  It 
is  a  virtue  that  makes  a  man  unwillii^g  to  be  seen,  and  fearful  to 
be  heard ;  and  yet,  for  that  very  cause,  never  fails  to  make  him 
both  seen  with  favour,  and  heard  widi  attention.  It  loves  not 
many  words,  nor  indeed  needs  them.  For  modesty  addressing  to 
any  one  of  a  generous  worth  and  honour,  is  sure  to  have  ibqlt 
man's  honour  for  its  advocate,  and  his  generosity  for  its  inter- 
cessor. And  how  then  is  it  possible  for  such  a  virtue  to  run  oat 
into  words?  Lioquacity  storms  the  ear,  but  modesty  takes  ttie 
heart;  that  is  troublesome,  this  gentle,  but  irresistible.  Much 
speaking  is  always  the  efiect  of  confidence ;  and  confidence  still 
presupposes,  and  springs  from  the  persuasion  that  a  man  has  of 
bis  own  worth;  both  of  them  certainly  very  unfit  qualifications 
for  a  petitioner. 

2.  llie  second  thing  that  naturally  shows  itself  in  paucib^  of 
words,  is  discretion;  and  particularly,  that  prime  and  eminent 
part  of  it,  that  consists  in  a  care  of*^  offending :  which  Solomoji 
assures  us,  that  in  much  speaking,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to 
avoid.  In  Prov.  x.  19,  "  In  the  multitude  of  words,"  says  he, 
"there  wanteth  not  sin."  It  requiring  no  ordinary  skill  for  a 
man  to  make  his  tongue  run  by  rule ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  it  both  its  lesson  and  its  liberty  too.  For  seldom  or  never 
18  there  much  spoken,  but  something  or  other  had  better  been 
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not  spoken ;  there  being  nothing  that  the  mind  of  man  is  so  apt 
to  kindle,  and  take  distaste  at,  as  at  words.  And  therefore,  when- 
soever any  one  comes  ^  to  prefer  a  suit  to  another,  no  doubt,  the 
fewer  of  them  the  better ;  since,  where  so  very  little  is  said,  it  is 
sure  to  be  either  candidly  accepted,  or,  which  is  next,  easily 
excused.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  petition,  and  to  provoke  too, 
is  certainly  very  preposterous. 

3.  The  third  thing  that  brevity  of  speech  commends  itself  by 
in  all  petitionary  addresses,  is  a  peculiar  respect  to  the  person 
addressed  to:  for  whosoever  petitions  his  superior  in  such  a 
manner  does,  by  his  very  so  doing,  confess  hmi  better  able  to 
understand,  than  he  himself,  can  be  to  express  his  own  case.  He 
owns  him  as  a  patron  of  a  preventing  judgment  and  goodness, 
and,  upon  that  account,  able,  not  only  to  answer,  but  also  to 
anticipate  his  requests.  For,  accordmg  to  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  things,  this  is  to  ascribe  to  him  a  sagacity  so 
quick  and  piercing,  that  it  were  presumption  to  inform ;  and  a 
benignity  so  great,  diat  it  were  needless  to  importune  him.  And 
can  there  be  a  greater  and  more  winning  deference  to  a  superior, 
than  to  treat  him  under  such  a  character  ?  Or  can  any  thmg  be 
imagined  so  naturally  fit  and  efficacious,  both  to  enforce  the 
petition,  and  to  endear  the  petitioner?  A  short  petition  to  a 
great  man,  is  not  only  a  suit  to  him  for  his  favour,  but  also 
a  panegyric  upon  his  parts. 

And  thus  I  have  given  you  the  three  commendatory  qualifica- 
tions of  brevity  of  speech,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  ones 
of  the  world.  Concerning  which,  as  I  showed  before,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  form  our  addresses,  even  to  God  himself,  but 
with  some  proportion  and  resemblance  to  those  that  we  make  to 
our  fellow  mortals  in  a  condition  much  above  us ;  so  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  whatsoever  the  general  judgment  and  consent  of  man- 
kind allows  to  be  expressive  and  declarative  of  our  honour  to 
thosCi  must  (only  with  due  allowance  of  the  difference  of  the  object) 
as  really  and  properly  declare  and  signify  that  honour  and  adora- 
tion that  is  due  from  us  to  the  great  God.  And  consequently, 
what  we  have  said  for  brevity  of  speech,  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, ought  equally  to  conclude  for  it  with  relation  to  him  too. 

But  to  argue  more  immediately  and  directly  to  the  point 
before  us ;  I  shall  now  produce  five  arguments,  enforcing  brevity, 
and  cashiering  all  prolixity  of  speech,  with  peculiar  reference  to 
our  addresses  to  God. 

1.  And  the  first  argument  shall  be  taken  from  this  considera- 
tion :  That  there  is  no  reason  allegeable  for  the  use  of  length  or 
prolixity  of  speech,  that  is  at  all  applicable  to  prayer.  For  who- 
soever uses  multiplicity  of  words,  or  length  of  discourse,  must  of 
necessity  do  it  for  one  of  these  three  purposes ;  either  to  inform, 
or  persuade ;  or  lastly,  to  weary  and  overcome  the  person  whom 
he  directs  his  discourse  to.      But  the  very  first  foundation   of 
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-what  I  had  to  say  upoD  this  subject  was  laid  by  me,  in  demo?-* 
gtradng  that  prayer  could  not  possibly  prevail  with  God  aiiy  oC 
these  three  ways.  Forasmuch  as  being  omniscient^  he  could  not 
be  informed;  and  being  void  of  passion,  or  affections,  he  could 
not  be  persuaded;  and  lastly,  bemg  omnipotent  and  infinitely 
gpeat,  he  could  not,  by  any  importunity,  be  wearied  or  overcome. 
And  if  so,  what  use  then  can  there  be  of  rhetoric,  harangue,  o^ 
multitude  of  words  in  prayer  ?  For,  if  they  should  be  designed 
for  information,  must  it  not  be  in£uutely  sottish  'and  unreason* 
able  to  go  about  to  inform  him,  who  can  be  ignorant  of  nothing  I 
Or  to  persuade  him,  whose  unchangeable  nature  makes  it  impos* 
able  for  him  to  be  moved  or  wrought  upon  ?  Or,  lastly,  by  long 
and  much  speaking,  to  think  to  weary  him  out,  whose  infinity 
power  all  the  strength  of  men  and  angels,  and  die  whc4e  world 

at  together,  is  not  able  to  encounter  or  stand  before?  So  that 
e  truth  is,  by  loquacity  and  prolixity  of  prayer,  a  man  does 
really  and  indeed,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  no,  rob  God  of  the 
honour  of  those  three  great  attributes,  and  neither  treats  him  as 
a  person  omniscient,  or  unchangeable,  or  omnipotent.  For,  on 
the  other  side,  all  the  usefulness  of  long  speech  in  human  coiw 
verse,  is  founded  only  upon  the  defects  and  imperfections  of 
human  nature.  For  he  whose  knowledge  is  at  best  but  limitedi 
and  whose  intellect,  both  in  apprehending  and  judging,  proceeds 
by  a  small  diminutive  light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional 
light  by  the  conceptions  of  another  man,  clearly  and  plainly  ex- 
pressed,  and  by  such  expression  conveyed  to  his  apprehension. 
And  he  again,  whose  nature  subjects  him  to  want  and  weakness, 
and  consequently  to  hopes  and  fears,  cannot  but  be  moved  this 
way  or  that  way,  according  as  objects  suitable  to  those  passions, 
shml  be  dexterously  represented  and  set  before  his  imagination. 
by  the  arts  of  speakmg ;  which  is  that  that  we  call  persuasum,  Avd 
lasdy,  he  whose  soul  and  body  receive  their  activity  from,  an4 
perform  all  their  functions  by,  the  mediation  of  the  spirils^ 
which  ebb  and  flow,  consume,  and  are  renewed  again,  cannot  but 
find  himself  very  uneasy  upon  any  tedious,  verbose  applicatioii 
made  to  him :  and  that  sometimes  to  such  a  degree,  that  throu|^ 
mere  fatigue,  and  even  against  judgment  and  interest  both,  a 
man  shall  surrender  himself,  as  a  conquered  person,  to  the  ovei^ 
bearing  vehemence  of  such  solicitations.  For  when  they  ply  him 
80  fast,  and  pour  in  upon  him  so  thick,  they  cannot  but  wear  and 
waste  the  spirits,  as  unequal  to  so  pertinacious  a  charge ;  and  this 
is  properly  to  weary  a  man.  But  now  all  weariness,  we  know, 
presupposes  weakness;  and  consequently  every  long,  importu<» 
nate,  wearisome  petition  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon  hioi 
that  is  pursued  with  it ;  it  is  a  following  blow  after  blow  upon 
the  mind  and  affections,  and  may,  for  the  time,  pass  for  real, 

though  short  persecution. 

Tms  is  the  state  and  condition  of  human  nature ;  and  prolixity 
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or  importunity  of  speech  is  still  the  great  engine  to  attack  it  bjr^ 
either  in  its  blind  or  weak  side.  And  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  it  is  seldom  that  any  man  is  prevailed  upon  by  words, 
but,  upon  a  true  and  philosophical  estimate  of  the  whole  matter, 
he  is  either  deceived  or  wearied  before  he  is  so,  and  parts  with 
the  thing  desired  of  him  upon  the  very  same  terms  tiiat  either 
a  child  parts  with  a  jewel  for  an  apple,  or  a  man  parts  with  his 
sword  when  it  is  forcibly  wrested  or  taken  from  him.  And  that 
he  who  obtains  what  he  has  been  rhetorically  or  importunately 
begging  for,  goes  away  really  a  conquerer,  and  triumphantly 
carrying  off  the  spoils  of  his  neighbour's  understanding,  or  his 
will;  baffling  the  former,  or  wearying  the  latter,  into  a  grant  of 
his  restless  petitions. 

And  now,  V  this  be  the  case,  when  any  one  comes  with  a 
tedious,  long-winded  harangue  to  Grod,  may  not  Grod  properly 
answer  him  with  those  words  in  Psaljn  1.  21,  "  Surely  thou 
thinkest  I  am  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself?"  And  perhaps, 
upon  a  due  and  rational  examination  of  all  the  follies  and  inde- 
cencies that  men  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  in  prayer,  they  will 
be  all  found  resolvable  into  this  one  thing,  as  the  true  and 
sole  cause  of  them ;  namely,  that  men,  when  they  pray,  take 
God  to  be  such  a  one  as  themselves ;  and  so  treat  him  accord- 
ingly: the  malignity  and  mischief  of  which  gross  mistake  may 
reach  further  than  possibly  at  first  they  can  well  be  aware  of. 
For  if  it  be  idolatry  to  pray  to  God  the  Father,  represented 
under  the  shape  of  a  man,  can  it  be  at  all  better  to  pray  to  him 
as  represented  under  the  weakness  of  a  man  ?  Nay,  if  the  mis- 
representation of  the  object  makes  the  idolatry,  certainly  by  how 
much  the  worse  and  more  scandalous  the  misrepresentation  is,  by 
so  much  the  grosser  and  more  intolerable  must  be  the  idolatry. 
To  confirm  which,  we  may  add  this  consideration,  that  Chnst 
himself,  even  now  in  his  glorified  estate  in  heaven,  wears  the 
body,  and  consequently  the  shape  of  a  man,  though  he  is  fieur 
from  any  of  his  infirmities  or  imperfections:  and  therefore,  no 
doubt,  to  represent  God  to  ourselves  under  these  latter,  must 
needs  be  more  absurd  and  irreligious,  than  to  represent  him 
under  the  former.  But  to  one  particular  of  the  preceding  dis- 
course some  may  reply  and  object;  that  if  Grod's  omniscience, 
by  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  informed,  be  a  sufficient 
reason  against  prolixity  or  length  of  prayer ;  it  will  follow,  that 
it  is  equally  a  reason  against  the  using  any  words  at  all  in  prayer, 
since  the  proper  use  of  words  is  to  mform  the  person  whom  we 
speak  to;  and  consequently,  where  information  is  impossible, 
words  must  needs  be  useless  and  superfluous. 

To  which  I  answer,  first  by  concession,  that  if  the  sole  use  of 
words,  or  speech,  were  to  inform  the  person  whom  we  speak  to, 
the  consequence  would  be  firm  and  good,  and  equally  conclude 
against  the  use  of  any  words  at  all  in  prayer.     But  therefore, 
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in  the  second  place,  I  d<^y  infonnation  to  be  the  sole  and  ade- 
quate use  of  words  or  ^eech,  or  indeed  any  use  of  them  at  all, 
when  either  the  person  spoken  to  needs  not  to  be  informed,  and 
withal  is  known  not  to  need  it,  as  sometimes  it  falls  out  with  men ; 
or  when  he  is  incapable  of  being  informed,  as  it  is  always  with 
God.     But  the  proper  use  of  words,  whensoever  we  speak  to 
God   in  prayer,  is  thereby  to  pay  him  honour  and  obedience. 
God  having  by  an  express  precept,  enjoined  us  the  use  of  words 
in  prayer,  commanding  us  m  Psalm  1.  15,  and  many  other  scrip- 
tures,    to  call  upon  hun :"  and  in  Luke  xi.  21,  "  when  we  pray, 
to  say,  Our  Father,"  &c.    But  no  where  has  he  commanded  us 
to  do  this  with  prolixity  or  multiplicity  of  words.     And  thou^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  may  sometimes  answer  this  com- 
mand of  calling  upon  God,  and  saying,  "  Our  Father,"  &c.,  by 
mental  or  inward  prayer ;  yet  since  these  words,  iii  their  first  and 
most  proper  signification,  import  a  vocal  address,  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  die   direct  design  of  the  command  is  to  enjoin  this  also, 
wheresoever  there  is  ability  and  power  to  perform  it.     So  that 
we  see  here  the  necessity  of  vocal  prayer,  founded   upon  the 
authority  of  a  divine  precept;   whereas,  for  long  prolix  prayer, 
no  such  precept  can  be  produced ;  and  consequently,  the  divine 
omniscience  may  be   a  sufficient  reason  against  multiplicity  of 
words  in  prayer,  and  yet  conclude  nothing  simply  or  absolute^ 
against  the  bare  use  of  them.     Nevertheless,  that  we  may  not 
seem  to  allege  bare  command,  unseconded  by  reason  (which  yet, 
in  the  divine  commands,  it  is  impossible  to  do),  there  is  this  great 
reason  for,  and  use  of  words  in  prayer,  without  the  least  pi^tence 
of   informing  the  person   whom   we    pray  to ;    and  that  is,   to 
acknowledge  and  own  those  wants  before  God,  tnat  we  suppli- 
cate for  a  relief  of.     It  being  very  proper  and  rational  to  own 
and  acknowledge  a  thing  even  to  him  who  knew  it  before :  for- 
asmuch as  this  is  so  ftr  from  offering  to  communicate  or  make 
known  to  him  the  thing  so  acknowledged,  that  it  rather  pre- 
supposes in  him  an  antecedent  knowledge  of  it,  and  comes  in 
only  as  a  subsequent  assent  and  subscription  to  the  reality  and 
trum  of  such  a  knowledge.     For  to  acknowledge  a  thing  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word,  does  by  no  means  signify  a  design  of 
notifjdng  that  thing  to  another,  but  is  truly  and  properly  a  man's 
passing  sentence    upon  himself  and   his  own  condition:    there 
being  no  reason  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  expect  that  God  should 
relieve  and  supply  those  wants  that  he  himself  will  not  own  or 
take  notice  of;  any  more  than  for  a  man  to  hope  for  a  pardon  of 
those  sins  that  he  cannot  find  in  hi]i^  heart  to  confess.     And  yet, 
I  suppose,  no  man  in  his  right  senses  does  or  can  imagine,  that 
God  18  informed  or  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  those  sins  by 
any  such  confession. 

And  80  much  for  the  clearing  of  this  objection;  and,   in  the 
whole,    for    the    first    argument    produced    by  us    for    brevity. 
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anci  against  prolixity  c^  prayer;  namely,  That  all  tbe  reasDia 
that  can  be  assigned  for  prolixity  of  speech  in  our  converse  widk 
men  cease,  and  become  no  reasons  for  it  at  all,  when  we  are  to 
Apeak  or  pray  to  God. 

2.  The  second  argoment  for  paucity  of  words  in  ptayer,  riiaH 
be  taken  from  the  paucity  of  those  things  that  are  necessary  to 
be  prayed  for.  And  surely,  where  few  things  are  necessaiy,  few 
words  should  be  sufficient ;  for  where  the  msitter  is  not  comment 
surate  to  the  words,  all  speaking  is  but  tautolo^ ;  that  being  realtr 
and  truly  tautology,  where  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  thoo]^ 
tinder  never  so  much  variety  of  expression ;  as  it  is  but  the  man 
still,  though  he  appears  every  day  or  every  hour  in  a  new  and 
different  suit  of  clothe. 

The  adequate  subject  of  our  prayers,  I  showed  at  -first,  ccoih- 
prehended  m  it  things  of  necessUy^  and  things  of  charity.  As  to 
the  first  of  which,  I  Know  nodiing  absolute^  necessaty,  bat 
^race  here,  and  glory  hereafter.  And  for  the  other,  we  know 
what  the  apostle  says,  1  Tim.  vi.  8,  **  Having  food  and  raim^it, 
let  us  be  therewith  content.''  Nature  is  satisfied  with  a  little, 
end  grace  with  less.  And  now  if  the  matter  of  our  praj^rs  lies 
"Within  so  narrow  a  compass,  why  idiould  the  dress  and  outside  of 
them  q)read  and  diffuse  itself  into  so  wide  and  disproportioned  a 
latgeness?  By  reason  of  which,  our  words  will  he  forced  to 
bang  loose  and  light  without  any  matter  to  support  them ;  mucb 
after  the  same  rate,  that  it  is  said  to  be  in  transubstantiation ; 
where  accidents  are  left  in  the  lurch  by  their  proper  subject,  that 
g;ives  them  the  slip,  and  so  leaves  those-  poor  slender  beings  to 
uphold  and  shift  for  themselves. 

In  brevity  of  speech,  a  msui  does  not  so  much  speak  words,  as 
things ;  things  in  their  precise  and  naked  truth,  and  stripped  of 
their  rhetorical  mask  and  their  fallacious  gloss.  And  therefore, 
in  Athens  they  circumscribed  the  pleadings  of  their  orators  by  a 
strict  law,  cutting  off"  prol(^es  and  epilogues,  and  commandmg 
them  to  an  immediate  representation  of  die  case,  by  an  impar- 
-tial  and  succinct  declaration  of  mere  matter  of  fact.  And  this 
was,  indeed,  to  speak  things  fit  for  a  judge  to  hear,  because  it 
lurgued  the  pleader  also  a  judge  of  what  was  fit  for  him  to  iroeak. 

And  now,  why  should  not  this  be  both  decency  and  devotion 
too,  when  we  come  to  plead  for  our  poor  souls  before  the  great 
tribunal  of  heaven  ?  It  was  the  saying  of  Solomon,  "  A  wor9 
to  the  wise ;"  and  if  so,  certainly  there  can  be  no  necessity  of 
tnany  words  to  him  who  is  wi^om  itself.  For  can  any  man 
think,  that  God  delights  to  hear  him  make  speeches,  and  to 
diow  his  parts,  as  the  word  is,  or  to  jumble  a  multitude  of  mis- 
applied scripture  sentences  together,  interlarded  with  a  frequent, 
nauseous  repetition  of  "Ah  Lord!"  which  some  call  exercising 
their  gifts,  but  with  a  greater  exercise  of  their  hearers'  patience  r 
Nay,  does   not  he  present  his  Maker,  not  -cmly  with  a  more 
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decent,  but  also  more  free  and  liberal  oblation,  who  tenders  him 
much  in  a  little,  and  brmgs  him  his  whole  heart  and  soul  wrap- 
ped up  in  three  or  four  words,  than  he  who,  with  full  mouth 
and  loud  lungs,  sends  up  whole  voUies  of  articulate  breath  to  the 
throne  of  ^race?  For,  neither  in  the  esteem  of  God  or  man 
ought  multitude  of  words  to  pass  for  any  more.  In  the  present 
case,  no  doubt,  God  accounts  and  accepts  of  the  former,  as  infi- 
nitely a  more  valuable  offering  than  the  latter.  As  that  subject 
.pays  his  piince  a  much  nobler  and  more  acceptable  tribute  who 
tenders  him  a  purse  of  gold,  than  he  who  brmgs  him  a  whole 
cart-load  of  fardiings:  in  which  there  is  weight  without  wortb, 
and  number  without  account. 

3.  The  third  argument  for  brevity,  or  contractedness  of  speech 
in  prayer,  shall  be  taken  from  the  very  nature  and  condition  of 
the  person  who  prays ;  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  up  the  same  fervour  and  attention  in  a  long  prater,  that  he 
may  in  a  short.  For,  as  I  first  observed,  that  the  mmd  of  man 
cannot,  with  the  same  force  and  vigour,  att^id  to  several  ob- 
jects at  the  same  time ;  so  neither  can  it,  with  the  same  force 
and  earnestness,  exert  itself  upon  one  and  the  same  object  for 
.any  long  time:  great  intention  of  mind  spending  the  spirits  too 
&st  to  continue  its  first  fireshness  and  a^ity  long.  For  while 
the  soul  is  a  retainer  to  the  elements,  and  a  sojourner  in  the 
body,  it  must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quickness  and 
spintuality  to  the  dulness  of  its  vehicle,  and  to  comply  with  the 
pace  of  its  inferior  companion.  Just  like  a  man  shut  up  in  a 
coach ;  who,  while  he  is  so,  must  be  willing  to  go  no  faster  than 
the  motion  of  the  coach  will  carry  him.  He  who  does  all  by 
the  help  of  those  subtle,  refined  parts  of  matter,  called  spirits, 
must  not  think  to  persevere  at  the  same  pitch  of  acting  while 
those  principles  of  activity  flag.  No  man  begins  and  ends  a  long 
journey  with  the  same  pace. 

But  now,  when  prayer  has  lost  its  due  fervour  and  attention 
(which,  indeed,  are  the  very  vitals  of  it),  it  is  but  the  carcase  of 
a  prater;  and,  consequently,  must  needs  be  loathsome  and 
offensive  to  God:  nay,  though  the  greatest  part  of  it  should  be 
enlivened  and  carried  on  with  an  actual  attention,  yet  if  that 
attention  fails  to  enliven  any  one  part  of  it,  the  whole  is  but  a 
joining  of  the  living  and  the  dead  together ;  for  which  conjunc- 
tion the  dead  is  not  at  all  the  better,  but  the  living  very  much 
the  worse.  It  is  not  length,  nor  copiousness  of  language,  that  is 
devotion,  any  more  than  bulk  and  bigness  is  valour,  or  flesh  the 
measure  of  the  spirit.  A  short  sentence  may  be  oftentimes  a 
large  and  a  mi^ty  prayer.  Devotion  so  managed,  being  like 
water  in  a  well,  where  you  have  fulness  in  a  little  compass; 
which  surely  is  much  nobler  than  the  same  carried  out  into 
many  petit,  creeping  rivulets,  with  length  and  shallowness 
tc^ther.     Let  him  who  prays  bestow  all  mat  strength,  fervour, 
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and  attention,  upon  shortness  and  significance,  that  would  other- 
wise run  out  and  lose  itself  in  length  and  luxuriancy  of  speech 
to  no  purpose.  Let  not  his  tongue  outstrip  his  heart;  nor  pre- 
sume to  carry  a  message  to  the  um)ne  of  grace,  while  that  stays 
behind.  Let  him  not  think  to  support  so  hard  and  weig^tfr  a 
dutj  with  a  tired,  languishing,  and  bejaded  devotion:  to  avoid 
which,  let  a  man  contract  his  expression  where  he  cannot  en- 
large  his  affection ;  still  remembermg,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  in  itself,  nor  more  unacceptable  to  God,  than  for  one  en- 
gaged in  the  great  work  of  prayer  to  hold  on  speaking  after  he 
has  left  off  praying,  and  to  keep  the  lips  at  work  when  the  cpirit 
can  do  no  more. 

4.  The  fourth  argument  for  shortness  or  conciseness  of  speech 
in  prayer,  shall  be  drawn  from  this,  that  it  is  the  most  natural 
and  lively  way  of  expressing  the  utmost  agonies  and  outcries  of 
the  soul  to  God,  upon  a  quick,  pungent  sense,  either  of  a  press- 
ing necessity  or  an  approaching  calamity ;  which,  we  know,  are 
generally  the  chief  occasions  of  prayer,  and  the  most  effectual 
motives  to  bring  men  upon  their  knees,  in  a  vigorous  applicatioa 
of  themselves  to  this  great  duty.  A  person  ready  to  sink  under 
his  wants,  has  neit][ier  time  nor  heart  to  rhetoricate  or  make 
flourishes.  No  man  begins  a  long  grace  when  he  is  ready  to 
starve:  such  a  one's  prayers  are  like  the  relief  he  needs,  quick 
and  sudden,  short  and  immediate:  he  is  like  a  man  in  torture 
upon  the  rack,  whose  pains  are  too  acute  to  let  his  words  be 
many,  and  whose  desires  of  deliverance  too  impatient  to  delay 
the  diing  he  begs  for,  by  the  manner  of  his  begging  it. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  "  If  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  pray, 
let  him  go  to  sea,  and  that  will  teach  him."  And  we  have  a  nota- 
ble instance  of  what  kind  of  prayers  men  are  taught  in  that 
school,  even  in  the  disciples  themselves,  when  a  storm  arose,  and 
the  sea  raged,  and  the  ship  was  ready  to  be  cast  away,  in  the 
eighth  of  Matthew.  In  which  case,  we  do  not  find  that  the^  fell 
presently  to  harangue  it  about  seas  and  winds,  and  that  dismal 
iace  of  things  that  must  needs  appear  all  over  the  devouring 
element  at  such  a  time :  all  which,  and  the  like,  might  no  doubt 
have  been  very  plentiful  topics  of  eloquence  to  a  man  who  should 
have  looked  upon  these  things  from  the  shore,  or  discoursed  of 
wrecks  and  tempests  safe  and  warm  in  his  parlour.  But  these 
poor  wretches,  who  were  now  entering,  as  they  thought,  into  tiie 
very  jaws  of  death,  struggling  with  the  last  efforts  of  nature,  upon 
the  sense  of  a  departing  life;  and  consequently  could  neidier 
speak  nor  think  any  thing  low  or  ordinary  in  such  a  condition, 
presently  rallied  up,  and  discharged  the  whole  concern  of  their 
desponaing  souls  in  that  short  prayer  of  but  three  words,  though 
much  fuller  and  more  forcible  than  one  of  three  thousand,  in  the 
26th  verse  of  the  forementioned  chapter,  "  Save  us.  Lord,  or  we 
perish."    Death  makes  short  work  when  it  comes,  and  will  teach 
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him  who  would  prevent  it,  to  make  shorter.  For  surely  no  man 
who  thinks  himself  a  perishing,  can  be  at  leisure  to  be  eloquent ; 
or  jud^  it  either  sense  or  devotion  to  begin  a  long  prayer,  when, 
in^  all  hkelihood,  he  shall  conclude  his  life  before  it. 

6.  The  fifth  and  last  argument  that  I  shaU  produce  for  brevity 
of  speech,  or  fewness  of  words  in  prayer,  shall  be  taken  firom  the 
examples  vridch  we  find  in  scripture,  of  such  as  have  been 
remancable  for  brevity,  and  of  such  as  have  been  noted  for 
prolixity  of  speech,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

1.  And  first  for  brevity.  To  omit  all  those  notable  examples 
which  the  Old  Testament  affords  us  of  it;  and  to  confine  our- 
selves only  to  the  New,  in  which  we  are  undoubtedly  most  con- 
cerned. Was  not  this  way  of  prayinc  not  only  warranted,  but 
sanctified,  and  set  above  all  that  the  will  of  man  could  possibly 
except  against  it,  by  that  infinitely  exact  form  of  prayer,  pre- 
scribed by  the  greatest,  the  holiest,  and  the  wisest  man  that  ever 
lived,  even  Christ  himself,  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  Saviour  of  the 
world  ?  Was  it  not  an  instance  both  of  the  truest  devotion,  and 
the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  reason,  that  ever  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  man  ?  And  yet  withal  the  shortest  and  most 
succinct  model  that  ever  grasped  all  the  needs  and  occasions  of 
mankind,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  into  so  small  a  compass? 
Doubtless,  had  our  Saviour  thought  fit  to  amplify  or  be  prolix, 
he,  "  in  whom  were  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom,"  could  not 
want  matter,  nor  he  who  was  himself  "  the  Word,"  want  variety 
of  the  fittest  to  have  expressed  his  mind  by.  But  he  chose  rather 
to  contract  the  whole  concern  of  both  worlds  in  a  few  lines,  and 
to  unite  both  heaven  and  earth  in  his  prayer,  as  he  had  done 
before  in  his  person.  And  indeed  one  was  a  kind  of  copy  or 
representation  of  the  other. 

So  then  we  see  here  brevity  in  the  rule  or  pattern ;  let  us  see 
it  next  in  the  practice,  and  idler  that,  in  the  success  of  prayer. 
And  first,  we  have  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  it,  in 
our  Saviour  himself;  and  that,  in  the  most  signal  passage  of  his 
whole  life,  even  his  preparation  for  his  approaching  death.  In 
which  dolorous  scene,  when  his  whole  soul  was  nothmg  but  sor- 
row (that  great  moving  spring  of  invention  and  elocution),  and 
when  nature  was  put  to  its  last  and  utmost  stretch,  and  so  had 
n^prefiige  or  relief  but  in  prayer ;  yet  even  then,  all  his  horror, 
agony,  and  distress  of  spint,  delivers  itself  but  in  two  very  short 
sentences,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  "  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  firom  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt"  And  again,  the  second  time,  with  the  like  brevity,  and 
the  like  words:  "O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from 
me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  And  lastly,  the  third 
time  also,  he  used  the  same  short  form  again ;  and  yet  in  all  this, 
he  was  (as  we  may  say  without  a  metaphor)  even  praying  for 
life;  so  fiir  88  the  great  business  he  was  then  about,  to  wit,  the 
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redemption  of  the  world,  would  guffer  him  to  pray  for  it  All 
which  prayers  of  our  Saviour,  and  others  of  like  brevity,  are  pro- 
perly such  as  we  call  ejacuktions;  an  elegant  similitude  from  a 
dart  or  arrow,  shot  or  throwir  out ;  and  such  a  one  (we  know) 
of  a  yard  long,  will  fly  further,  and  strike  deeper,  than  one 
of  twenty. 

And  then,  in  the  last  place,  for  the  success  of  such  brief 
prayers ;  I  sdiall  give  you  but  diree  instances  of  this,  but  they 
shall  be  of  persons  praying  under  the  pressure  of  as  great  miseries 
as  human  nature  could  well  be  afflicted  with.  And  the  first  shall 
be  of  the  leper.  Matt.  viii.  2,  or,  as  St.  Luke  describes  him,  ^^  a 
man  full  of  leprosy,  who  came  to  our  Saviour,  and  worshipped 
him ;"  and  as  St.  Luke  again  has  it  more  particularly,  ^^  fell  on  his 
face  before  him,"  which  is  the  lowest  ^d  most  devout  of  all  pos- 
tures of  worship,  ^^  saying.  Lord,  if  diou  wilt,  thou  canst  make 
me  clean."  This  was  all  his  prayer:  and  the  answer  to  it  was, 
that  he  was  immediately  cleansed.  The  next  instance  shall  be  of 
the  poor  blind  man,  in  Luke  xviii.  38,  following  our  Saviour 
with  this  earnest  prayer :  "  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy 
upon  me."  His  whole  prayer  was  no  more;  for  it  is  said  in  the 
next  verse,  that  he  went  on  repeating  it  again  and  again: 
^' Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  m^rcy  upon  me."  And  the 
answer  he  received  was,  that  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  his  sight 
restored. 

The  third  and  last  instance  shall  be  of  the  publican,  in  the 
same  chapter  of  St.  Luke;  praying  under  a  lively  sense  of  as 
great  a  leprosy  and  blindness  of  soul,  as  the  other  two  could  have 
of  body.  In  the  13th  verse,  "  he  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying, 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  He  spoke  no  more  ;  though  it 
is  in  the  10th  verse,  that  he  went  solemnly  and  purposely  up  to 
the  temple  to  pray:  the  issue  and  success  of  which  prayer  was, 
that  he  went  home  justified,  before  one  of  those  whom  all  the 
Jewish  church  revered  as  absolutely  the  highest  and  most  heroic 
examples  of  piety,  and  most  beloved  favourites  of  heaven,  in  the 
whole  world.  And  now,  if  the  force  and  virtue  of  these  short 
prayers  could  rise  so  high  as  to  cleanse  a  leper,  to  give  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  to  justify  a  publican;  and  if  the  worth  of  a  prayer 
may  at  all  be  measured  by  the  success  of  it,  I  suppose,  no  prayers 
whatsoever  can  do  more ;  and  I  never  yet  heard  or  read  of  ^y 
long  prayer  that  did  so  much.  Which  brings  on  the  other  part 
of  this  our  fiflh  and  last  argument,  which  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  examples  of  such  as  have  been  noted  in  scripture  for  prolixity 
or  length  of  prayer.  And  of  this  there  are  only  two  mentionea, 
the  heathens  and  the  Pharisees.  Thfe  first,  the  grand  instance  of 
idolatry;  the  other,  of  hypocrisy.  But  Christ  forbids  uS  the 
imitation  of  both ;  When  ye  pray,"  says  our  Saviour  in  the  6th 
of  Matthew,  "be  ye  not  like  the  heathens."  But  in  what?  Why, 
in  this,  "  that  they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speak* 
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log,"  in  the  7th  verse.  It  is  not  the  multitude  that  prevails  in 
armieSy  and  much  less  in  words.  And  then  for  the  Pharisees, 
whom  our  Saviour  represents  as  the  very  vilest  of  men,  and  the 
greatest  of  cheats ;  we  have  them  amusmg  the  world  with  pre- 
tences of  a  more  refined  devotion,  while  their  heart  was  that  time 
in  their  neighbour's  coffers.  For  does  not  our  Saviour  expressly 
tell  us,  in  Luke  xx.  and  the  two  last  verses,  that  the  great  tools, 
the  hooks  or  engines,  by  which  they  compassed  their  worst, 
their  wickedest,  and  most  rapacious  designs,  were  long  prayers  ? 
Prayers  made  only  for  a  show  or  colour ;  and  that  to  the  basest 
and  most  degenerous  sort  of  villany,  even  the  robbing  the  spittal, 
and  devouring  the  houses  of  poor,  helpless,  forlorn  widows.  Their 
devotion  served  all  along  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice, 
as  a  factor  or  under-agent  to  their  extortion.  A  practice  which, 
duly  seen  into,  and  stripped  of  its  hypocritical  blmds,  could  not 
but  look  very  odiously  and  ill-favouredly ;  and  therefore,  in  come 
their  long  robes,  and  their  long  prayers  together,  and  cover  all. 
And  the  truth  is,  neither  the  length  of  one,  nor  of  the  other  is 
ever  found  so  useful,  as  when  there  is  something  more  than 
ordinaiy  that  would  not  be  seen.  This  was  the  gainful  godliness 
of  the  Pharisees ;  and  I  believe  upon  good  observation,  you  will 
hardly  find  any  like  the  Pharisees  for  tneir  long  prayers,  who  are 
not  also  extremely  like  them  for  something  else.  And  thus  hav- 
ing given  you  five  arguments  for  brevity,  and  against  prplixity  of 
prayer;  let  us  now  make  this  our  other  great  rule,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  prayeft  of  our  church,  and  the  prayers  of  those  who 
dissent  and  divide  firom  it.     And, 

First,  For  that  excellent  body  of  prayers  contained  in  our 
Jiturgy,  and  both  compiled  and  enjoinecl  by  public  authority. 
Have  we  not  here  a  great  instance  of  brevity  and  fulness 
toother,  cast  into  several  short,  significant  collects,  each  con- 
taming  a  distinct,  entire,  and  well-managed  petition  ?  The  whole 
set  of  them  being  like  a  string  of  pearls,  exceeding  rich  in  con- 
junction ;  and  therefore  of  no  small  price  or  value,  even  single 
and  by  dieqiselves.  Nothing  could  have  been  composed  vnth 
^ater  judgment ;  every  prayer  being  so  short,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible it  should  weanr ;  and  vnthal,  so  pertinent,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble it  should  cloy,  the  devotion.  And  indeed,  so  admirably  fitted  x 
are  they  all  to  the  common  concerns  of  a  Christian  society,  that 
when  the  rubric  enjoins  but  the  use  of  some  of  them,  our  wor- 
ship is  not  imperfect ;  and  when  we  use  them  all,  there  is  none 
of  diem  superfluous. 

And  the  reason  assigned  by  some  learned  men  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  many  short  prayers,  before  a  continued  long  one,  is 
unanswerable;  namely,  that  by  the  former  there  is  a  more  fre- 
quently repeated  mention  made  of  the  name,  and  some  great 
attribute  of  God  as  the  encouraging  ground  of  our  praying  to 
him ;  and  vrithal,  of  the  merits  and  mediation  of  Chnst,  as  the 
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only  thing  that  can  promise  us  success  in  what  we  pray  for ; 
every  distinct  petition  beginning  with  the  former,  and  ending 
with  the  latter:  by  thus  annexing  of  lyhich  to  each  particular 
thing  that  we  ask  for,  we  do  manifestly  confess  and  declare,  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  any  one  tmng  at  the  hands  of  God, 
but  with  a  particular  renewed  respect  to  the  merits  of  a  Me- 
diator; and  withal,  remind  the  congregation  of  the  same,  by 
making  it  their  part  to  renew  a  distinct  JixMn  to  erery  distinct 
petition. 

Add  to  this  the  excellent  contrivance  of  a  great  part  of  our 
liturgy  into  alternate  responses;  by  which  means,  the  people 
are  put  to  bear  a  considerable  share  in  the  whole  service :  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  only  idle  hearen,  or 
which  is  worse,  mere  lookers  on :  as  they  are  veiy  often,  and 
may  be  always,  if  they  can  but  keep  their  eyes  open,  at  the  long 
tedious  prayers  of  the  nonconformists.  And  this  indeed  is  that 
which  makes  and  denominates  our  liturgy  truly  and  properly  a 
book  of  common  prayer.  For,  I  think  I  may  truly  avouch  (how 
strange  soever  it  may  seem  at  first)  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  common,  or  joint  prayer,  any  where  amongst  the  prindqpu 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England.  For  in  the  RomA 
communion,  the  priest  says  over  the  appointed  prayers  only  to 
himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  not  hearing  a  word  of  wkit 
he  says,  repeat  also  their  own  particular  prayers  to  themselves; 
and  when  they  have  done,  go  their  way:  not  all  at  once,  as 
neither  do  they  come  at  once,  but  scatteringly,  one  after  another, 
according  as  they  have  finished  their  devotions.  And  then  for 
the  nonconformists;  their  prayers  being  all  extemporary,  it  is, 
as  we  have  shown  before,  hardly  possible  for  any,  and  utterly 
impossible  for  all  to  join  in  them.  For  surely,  people  cannot 
join  in  a  prayer  before  they  understand  it;  nor  can  it  be 
ima^ned,  that  all  capacities  should  presently  and  immediately 
understand  what  they  hear,  when,  possibly,  the  holder-forth  him- 
self understands  not  what  he  says.  From  all  which  we  may 
venture  to  conclude,  that  that  excellent  thing,  common  prayer, 
which  is  the  joint  address  of  a  whole  congregation,  with  unitea 
voice  as  well  as  heart,  sending  up  their  devotions  to  almishty 
Grod,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  these  kingdoms,  but  in  that  best 
and  nearest  copy  of  primitive  Christian  worship,  the  divine  ser^ 
vice,  as  it  is  performed  according  to  the  orders  of  our  church. 

As  for  those  long  prayers  so  firequently  used  by  some  before 
their  sermons,  the  constitution  and  canons  of  our  church  are  not 
at  all  responsible  for  them;  having  provided  us  better  things, 
and  with  great  wisdom  appointed  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used 
by  all  before  their  sermons.  But  as  for  this  way  of  praying, 
now  generally  in  use,  as  it  was  first  taken  up  upon  a  humour 
of  novelty  and  popularity,  and  by  the  same  carried  on  till  it  had 
passed  into  a  custom,  and  so  put  the  rule  of  the  church  first  out 
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of  use,  and  then  out  of  countenance  also ;  so,  if  it  be  rightly 
considered,  it  will,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  be  found 
a  very  senseless  and  absuru  practice.  For  can  there  be  any 
sense  or  propriety  in  beginning  a  new,  tedious  prayer  in  the 
pulpit,  just  after  the  church  has,  for  near  an  hour  together,  with 
great  variety  of  offices,  suitable  to  all  the  needs  of  the  congre- 
gation, been  praying  for  all  that  can  possibly  be  fit  for  Christians 
to  pray  for?  Notmng  certainly  can  be  more  irrational.  For 
which  cause,  amongst  many  more,  that  old  sober  form  of  bidding 
prayer,  which,  both  against  law  and  reason,  has  been  justled  out 
of  the  church  by  this  upstart,  puritanical  encroachment,  ought, 
with  great  reason,  to  be  restored  by  authority ;  and  both  the  use 
and  users  of  it,  by  a  strict  and  solemn  reinforcement  of  the  canon 
upon  ally  without  exception,  be  rescued  from  that  unjust  scorn 
of  the  fiftctious  and  ignorant,  which  the  tyranny  of  the  contrair 
UAupinff  custom  will  otherwise  expose  them  to.  For  surely,  it 
can  neiSier  be  decency  nor  order  for  our  clergy  to  conform  to  the 
fimatics,  as  many  in  their  prayers  before  sermon  now-a-days  do. 

And  thus  having  accounted  for  the  prayers  of  our  church, 
according  to  the  great  rule  prescribed  m  the  text,  ^'Let  thy 
words  be  few ;"  let  us  now  according  to  the  same,  consider  also 
the  way  of  praying,  so  much  used  and  applauded  by  such  as  have 
roMmnced  the  communion  and  liturgy  of  our  church;  and  it  is 
but  reason  that  they  should  bring  us  something  better  in  the  room 
of  what  they  have  so  disdainfully  cast  off.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  all  their  prayers  exactly  after  the  heathenish  and  Phari- 
saical copy?  always  notable  for  those  two  things,  length  and 
tautology?  Two  whole  hours  for  one  prayer,  at  a  ftist,  used  to 
be  reckoned  but  a  moderate  dose;  and  that,  for  the  most  part, 
fraught  with  such  irreverent,  blasphemous  expressions,  that  to 
rep«it  them,  would  profane  the  place  I  am  speaking  in ;  and  in- 
deed they  seldom  **  carried  on  the  work  of  such  a  aay,"  as  their 
phrase  was,  but  they  left  the  church  in  need  of  a  new  consecra- 
tion. Add  to  this,  the  incoherence  and  confusion,  the  endless 
repetitions,  and  the  insufferable  nonsense,  that  never  failed  to 
hold  out,  even  with  their  utmost  prolixity;  so  that  in  all  their 
long  fiusts,  fipom  first  to  last,  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven 
in  the  evening,  which  was  their  measure,  the  pulpit  was  always 
the  emptiest  uing  in  the  church :  and  I  never  knew  such  a  fast 
kept  by  them,  but  their  hearers  had  cause  to  begin  a  thanks- 
ghrinff  as  soon  as  they  had  done.  And  the  truth  is,  when  I 
conader  the  matter  of  their  prayers,  so  full  of  ramble  and  in- 
conaeqaence,  and  in  every  respect  so  very  like  th^  language  of  a 
dream :  and  compare  it  with  their  carriage  of  themselves  in  prayer, 
with  their  eyes  for  the  most  part  shut,  and  their  arms  stretched 
out  in  a  yawning  posture,  a  man  that  should  h^ar  any  of  them 
pray,  midit,  by  a  very  pardonable  error,  be  induced  to  think  that 
he  was  ^1  the  time  hearing  one  talking  in  his  sleep :  besides  the 
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strange  virtue  which  their  prayers  had  to  procure  sleep  in  otfaen 
too.  So  that  he  who  should  be  present  at  all  their  long  cant, 
would  show  a  greater  ability  in  watching,  than  ever  they  could 
pretend  to  in  praying,  if  he  could  forbear  sleeping,  having  so 
strong  a  provocation  to  it,  and  so  fair  an  excuse  for  it.  Jji  a 
word,  such  were  their  prayers,  both  for  matter  and  expression, 
that,  could  any  one  truly  and  exacdy  write  them  out,  it  would 
be  the  shrewdest  and  most  effectual  way  of  writing  against 
them,  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of. 

I  should  not  have  thus  troubled  either  you  or  myseliT,  by 
raking  into  the  dirt  and  dunghill  of  these  men's  devotions,  upon 
the  account  of  any  thing  either  done  or  said  by  them  in  the  late 
times  of  confusion ;  for  as  they  have  the  king's,  so  I  wish  them 
God's  pardon  also,  whom  I  am  sure  they  have  offended  much 
more  than  they  have  both  kings  put  together.  But  that  which 
has  provoked  me  thus  to  rip  up  and  expose  to  you  their  nauseous 
and  ridiculous  wa3r  of  addressing  to  God,  even  upon  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  is  that  intolerably  rude  and  unprovoked  inso- 
lence and  scurrility,  with  which  &ey  are  every  day  reproach- 
ing and  scoffing  at  our  liturgy,  and  me  users  ot  it,  and  thereby 
alienating  the  minds  of  the  -people  from  it,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
many  thousands  are  drawn  by  them  into  a  fatal  schism ;  a  schism 
that,  unrepented  of  and  continued  in,  will  as  infallibly  ruin  their 
souls,  as  theft,  whoredom,  murder,  or  any  other  of  the  most  cry- 
ing, damning  sins  whatsoever.  But  leavmg  this  to  the  justice  of 
the  government,  to  which  it  belongs  to  protect  us  in  our  spiri- 
tual as  well  as  in  our  temporal  concerns,  I  shall  only  say  this, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  for  the  honour  of  our  liturgy,  min  to 
find  it  despised  only  by  those  who  have  made  themselves  remark- 
able to  the  world  for  despising  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  much.  - 

In  the  mean  time,  for  ourselves  of  the  church  of  England, 
who,  without  pretending  to  any  new  lights,  think  it  equally  a 
duty  and  commendation  to  be  wise,  and  to  be  devout  only  to 
sobriety,  and  who  judge  it  no  dishonour  to  God  himself  to  be 
worshipped  according  to  law  and  rule.  If  the  directions  of  Solo- 
mon, the  precept  and  example  of  our  Saviour;  and  lastly,  the 
piety  and  experience  of  those  excellent  men  and  mart^,  who 
first  composed,  and  afterwards  owned  our  litur^  with  their 
dearest  blood,  may  be  looked  upon  as  safe  and  sufficient  guided 
to  us  in  our  public  worship  of  God ;  then,  upon  the  joint  autho- 
rity of  all  these,  we  may  pronounce  our  liturgy  5ie  greatest 
treasure  of  rational  devotion  in  the  Christian  world.  And  I 
know  no  prayer  necessary,  that  is  not  in  the  liturgy,  but  one : 
which  is  this :  That  Grod  would  vouchsafe  to  continue  the  liturgy 
itself  in  use,  honour,  and  veneration  in  this  church  for  ever. 
And  I  doubt  not,  but  all  wise,  sober,  and  good  Christians  will, 
witli  equal  judgment  and  affection,  give  it  their  ^men. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  &c. 
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SERMON  XVII. 

,W    rBE  HEmOUS   GUILT   OV  TAKING  PLEASITSE   IN   OTHER  XER's  < 

SINS. 

RoKAifs  I.  32. 

^ho  knowing  the  judgmffU  of  God^  that  they  which  eommU  iuch 
thmgi  art  worthy  of  d/xUhj  not  only  do  the  samcy  but  have  flea* 
mrt  «7i  thim  that  do  ^hcm. 

Fbom  the  beginning  of  the  18th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  31st 
(the  yerse  immediately  going  before  the  text),  we  have  a  cata- 
k)gue  of  the  blackest  sins  that  human  nature,  in  its  highest 
depravation,  M  capable  of  committing;  and  this  so  perfect,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  sin  imaginable,  but  what  may  be  reduced  to. 
iind  comprised  under,  some  of  the  sins  here  specified.  In  a  word, 
we  have  an  abridgement  of  the  lives  and  practices  of  the  whole 
heathen  world ;  that  is,  of  all  the  baseness  and  villany  that  both 
the  corruption  of  nature,  and  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  could 
for  so  many  ages,  by  all  the  arts  and  opportunities,  all  the  * 
motives  and  incentives  of  sinning,  bring  the  sons  of  men  to, 
And  yet,  as  full  and  comprehensive  as  this  catalogue  of  sin 
seems  to  be,  it  is  but  of  sin  under  a  limitation :  a  universality 
of  sin  under  a  certain  kind;  that  is,  of  all  sins  of  direct  and 
personal  commission.  And  you  will  say,  is  not  this  a  sufficient 
comprehension  of  all  ?  For  is  not  a  man^s  person  the  compass  of 
his  actions?  Or,  can  he  operate  further  than  he  does  exist? 
Why,  yes,  in  some  sense  he  may:  he  may  not  only  commit  suck 
and  such  sins  himself,  but  also  take  pleasure  in  others  that  do: 
commit  them.  Which  expression  impUes  these  two  things :  firat, 
that  thus  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins,  is  a  distinct  sin 
from  all  the  former;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  much  greater 
than  the  former:  forasmuch  as  these  terms,  ^^not  only  do  the 
same,  but  take  pleasure,"  &c.,  import  aggravation,  as  well  as  di»- 
tincti(m ;  and  are  properly  an  advance  a  minore  ad  majus,  a  pro- 
gress to  a  further  degree.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the  furthest  that 
haman  pravity  can  reach,  the  hi^est  point  of  villany  that  the 
debauched  powers  of  man's  mind  can  ascend  unto.  For  surely, 
that  sin  that  exceeds  idolatry,  monstrous  unnatural  lusts,  covet- 
ousness,  maliciousness,  envy,  murder,  deceit,  backbiting,  hatred 
of  God,  spitefulness,  pride,  disobedience  to  parents,  covenant* 
breaking,  want  of  natural  affection,  implacableness,  unmerciful- 
ness,  and  the  like:  I  say,  that  sin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  all 
these,  must  needs  be  such  a  one  as  must  nonplus  the  devil  him* 
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self  to  proceed  furtlier ;  it  is  the  very  extemitY,  the^  fulness,  and 
the  concluding  period  of  sin,  the  last  line  and  the  finishing  stroke 
of  the  devil's  image  drawn  upon  the  soul  of  man. 

Now  the  sense  of  the  words  may  be  fully  and  naturally  cast 
into  this  one  proposition,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ingdiscourse,  viz. 

That  the  guilt  arising  from  a  man's  delighting  or  taking  pleasure 
in  other  men's  sins,  or  (which  is  all  one)  in  other  men  for  their  sins, 
is  greater  than  he  can  possibly  contract  by  a  commission  of  the  same 
sins  in  his  own  person. 

For  the  handline  of  which,  I  cannot  but  think  it  superfluous, 
to  offer  at  any  explication  of  what  it  is  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
men's  sins ;  it  being  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so  fiBur  unac- 
quainted with  the  motions  and  operations  of  his  own  mind,  as  not 
to  know  how  it  is  affected  and  disposed,  when  any  thing  pleases  or 
delights  him.  And  therefore  I  shall  state  the  prosecution  of  the 
proposition  upon  these  following  things. 

I.  I  shall  show  what  it  is  that  brings  a  man  to  such  a  disposition 
of  mind,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins.  , 

II.  I  shall  show  tibie  reasons,  why  a  man's  being  disposed  to  do 
so,  comes  to  be  attended  with  such  an  extraordinary  guilt.     And, 

in.  And  lasdy,  I  shall  declare  what  kind  of  persons  are  to  be 
reckoned  under  this  character.     Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  What  it  is  that  brings  a  man^  &c. 
In  order  to  which,  I  shall  premise  these  four  considerations. 

1.  That  every  man  naturally  has  a  distinguishing  sense  of 
iu/rpe  et  honestum ;  of  what  is  honest,  and  what  is  dishonest ;  of 
what  is  fitj  and  what  is  not  fit  to  be  done.  There  are  those 
practical  principles  and  rules  of  action,  treasured  up  in  that  part 
of  man's  mind,  called  by  the  schools  awtfi^fsti^  that,  like  the 
candle  of  the  Lord,  set  up  by  Grod  himself,  in  die  heart  of  every 
man,  discovers  to  him,  both  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid ; 
they  are  "  a  light,  lighting  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

And  in  respect  of  which  principally  it  is,  that  God  is  said  not  to 
have  "  left  himself  without  witness "  in  the  world ;  there  being 
something  fixed  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  will  be  sure  to  testify 
and  declare  for  him. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  that  there  is  conse- 
quently upon  this  distinguishing  principle  an  inWard  satisfaction, 
or  dissatisfaction,  arising  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  after  he  has 
done  a  good  or  an  evil  action ;  an  action  agreeable  tOy  or  deviat- 
ing from,  this  great  rule.  And  this,  no  doubt,  proceeds  not  only 
from  the  real  unsuitableness,  that  every  thing  smful  or  dishonest 
bears  to  the  nature  of  man,  but  also  from  a  secret,  inward,  fore- 
boding fear,  that  some  evil  or  other  will  follow  the  doing  of  that 
which  a  man's  own  conscience  disallows  him  in.  For  no  man 
naturally  is  or  can  be  cheerftd  immediately  upon  the  doing  of  a 
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wicked  action :  there  bein^  something  within  him  that  presently 
gives  sentence  against  him  for  it :  which,  no  question,  is  the  voice 
of  God  himself,  speaking  in  the  hearts  of  men,  whether  they 
understand  it  or  no ;  and  by  secret  intimations  giving  the  sinner  a' 
foretaste  of  that  direful  cup,  which  he  is  like  to  drink  more  deeply 
of  hereafter. 

3.  The  third  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  this  distinguishing 
sense  of  good  and  evil,  and  this  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  of 
mind,  consequent  upon  a  man's  acting  suitably  or  unsuitably  to 
it,  is  a  principle  neither  presendy  nor  easily  to  be  worn  out  or 
extinguished.  For  besides  that  it  is  founded  in  nature,  which 
kind  of  things  are  always  most  durable  and  lasting,  the  great 
iiAportant  end  that  God  designs  it  for — ^which  is  no  less  than  the 
government  of  the  noblest  part  of  the  world,  mankind — sufficiently 
shows  the  necessity  of  its  being  rooted  deep  in  the  heart,  and 
put  beyond  the  danger  Df  being  torn  up  by  an  ordinary  violence 
done  to  it. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  that 
which  weakens  and  directiy  tends  to  extinguish  this  principle,  so 
far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  extinguished,  is  an  inferior,  sensitive 
principle,  which  receives  its  ^tifications  from  objects  clean  con- 
traiy  to  the  former ;  and  which  afiects  a  man,  in  the  state  of  this 
present  life,  much  more  warmly  and  vividly  than  those  which 
affect  only  his  nobler  part,  his  mind.  So  that  there  being  a  con- 
trariety between  those  things  that  conscience  inclines  to,  and 
those  that  entertain  the  senses ;  and  since  the  more  quick  and 
affecting  pleasure  still  arises  from  these  latter,  it  follows,  that 
the  i^tiiications  of  th^se  are  more  powerful  to  command  the 
principles  of  action  than  the  other,  and  consequendy  are  for  the 
most  part,  too  hard  for,  and  victorious  over  the  dictates  of  right 
reason. 

Now  from  these  four  considerations,  thus  premised,  we  naturally 
infer  these  two  things : 

First,  That  no  man  is  quickly  or  easily  brought  to  take  a  full 
pleasure  and  delist  in  his  own  sins.  For  though  sin  offers  itself 
in  never  so  pleasmg  and  alluring  a  dress  at  first,  yet  the  remorse 
and  inward  regrets  of  the  soul,  upon  the  commission  of  it,  infi- 
nitely overbalance  those  faint  and  transient  gratifications  it  affords 
the  senses.  So  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  sinner,  even  at 
his  highest  pitch  of  enjoyment,  is  not  pleased  with  it  so  much, 
but  he  is  afflicted  more.  And  as  long  as  these  inward  rejolts 
and  recoilings  of  the  mind  continue,  which  they  will  certtunly 
do  for  a  considerable  part  of  a  man's  life,  the  sinner  will  find 
his  accounts  of  pleasure  very  poor  and  short ;  being  so  mixed, 
and  indeed  overdone  with  the  contrary  impressions  of  trouble 
upon  his  mind,  that  it  is  but  a  bitter  sweet  at  best ;  and  the  fine 
colours  of  the  serpent  do  by  no  means  make  amends  for  the  smart 
and  poison  of  his  sting. . 
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Secondly,  The  other  thing  to  be  inferred  is,  that  as  no  man  is 
quickly  or  easily  brought  to  take  a  full  pleasure  or  delight  in  his 
own  sins,  so  much  less  easily  can  he  be  brought  to  take  plea- 
sure in  those  of  other  men.  The  reason  is,  because  the  diief 
motive,  as  we  have  observed,  that  induces  a  man  to  sin,  which  is 
the  gratification  of  his  sensitive  part  by  a  sinful  act,  cannot  be 
had  from  the  sins  of  another  man ;  since  naturally  and  directly, 
ihey  aflect  only  the  agent  that  commits  them.  For  certainly 
another  man's  intemperance  cannot  aflect  my  sensuality,  any 
more  than  the  meat  and  drink  that  I  take  into  m^  mouth  can 
please  his  palate.  But  of  this  more  fully  in  some  of  me  following 
particulars. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  evident  firom  reason,  that  diere  is  a  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  a  man's  arriving  to  such  a  disposition  of 
mind,  as  shall  make  him  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins ;  and 
yet  it  is  also  as  evident  from  ihe  text,  and  from  experience  too, 
that  some  men  are  brought  to  do  so.  And  therefore,  since  there 
is  no  efiect,  of  what  kind  soever,  but  is  resolvable  into  some  cause, 
we  will  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  vile  and  preternatural 
temper  of  mmd,  that  should  make  a  man  please  himself  with  that 
which  can  noways  reach  or  aflect  those  faculties  and  principles, 
which  nature  has  made  the  proper  seat  and  subject  of  pleasure. 
Now  the  causes,  or  at  least  some  of  the  causes,  that  debauch  and 
corrupt  the  mind  of  man  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  take  pleasure  in 
other  men's  sins,  are  these  five. 

1.  A  commission  of  the  same  sins  in  a  man's  own  person. 
This  is  imported  in  the  very  words  of  the  text ;  where  it  is  said 
of  such  persons,  that  "  they  not  only  do  the  same  things ;" 
which  must  therefore  imply  that  they  do  them.  It  is  conversa- 
tion and  acquaintance,  that  must  give  delight  in  things  and 
actions,  as  well  as  in  persons.  And  it  is  trisd  that  must  begin 
the  acquaintance :  it  being  hardly  imaginable,  that  one  should  be 
delighted  with  a  sin  at  second-hand,  till  he  has  known  it  at  the 
first.  Delight  is  the  natural  result  of  practice  and  experiment; 
and  when  it  flows  from  any  thing  else,  so  far  it  recedes  fironi' 
nature.  None  look  with  so  much  pleasure  upon  the  works  of 
art,  as  those  who  are  artists  themselves.  They  are  therefore 
their  delight,  because  they  were  heretofore  their  employment; 
and  they  love  to  see  such  things,  because  they  once  loved,  to  do 
them.  In  like  manner,  a  man  must  sin  himself  into  a  love  of 
other  men's  sins ;  for  a  bare  notion  or  speculation  of  this  black 
art  will  not  carry  him  so  far.  No  sober,  temperate  person  in  the 
world  (whatsoever  other  sins  he  may  be  inclinable  to,  and  guilty 
of)  can  look  with  any  complacency  upon  the  drunkenness  and 
sottishness  of  his  neighbours :  nor  can  any  chaste  person,  be  his 
other  failings  what  they  will,  reflect  with  any  pleasure  or  delight 
upon  the  filthy,  unclean  conversation  of  another,  though  never 
so  much  in  fiuhion,  and  vouched,  not  by  common  use  only,  but 
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applause.  No;  he  must  first  be  an  exercised,  thorough-paced 
practitioner  of  these  vices  himself;  and  they  must  have  endeared 
themselyes  to  him  by  those  personal  gratifications  he  had  received 
firom  them  before  he  can  come  to  like  them  so  &r  as  to  be 

{iled^d  and  enamoured  with  them,  wheresover  he  sees  them, 
t  is  possible  indeed,  that  a  sober  or  a  chaste  person,  upon  the 
stock  of  ill-will,  envy,  or  spiritual  pride,  which  is  all  the  religion 
that  some  have,  may  be  glad  to  see  the  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery of  some  about  him :  but  it  is  impossible  that  such  per- 
sons should  take  any  delight  in  the  men  themselves  for  being 
80.  The  truth  is,  in  such  a  case,  they  do  not  properly  delight  in 
the  vice  itself,  though  they  inwardly  rejoice  fand  after  a  godly 
sort,  no  doubt)  to  see  another  guilty  of  it ;  but  they  delight  in 
the  mischief  and  disaster  which  thev  know  it  will  assuredly 
bring  upon  him,  whom  they  hate,  and  wish  ill  to.  They  rejoice 
not  m  it,  as  in  a  delikhtfiil  object,  but  as  in  a  cause  and  means  of 
their  neighbour's  nun.  So  grateful,  nay,  so  delicious  are  even 
the  horridest  viUanies  committed  by  others  to  the  pharisaical  piety 
of  some ;  who  in  the  mean  time,  can  be  wholly  unconcerned  for  the 
reproach  brought  thereby  upon  the  name  of  God  and  the  honour  of 
religion,  so  lon^  as  by  the  same  their  sanctified  spleen  is  gratified  in 
their  brother's  infeuny  and  destruction. 

This  therefore  we  may  reckon  upon  that  scarce  any  man 
passes  to  a  liking  of  sin  in  others,  but  by  first  practising  it  himself; 
and  consequently  may  take  it  for  a  sturewd  indication  and  si^, 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  those  who  have  sinned  with 
too  much  art  and  caution  to  suffer  the  eye  of  the  world  to 
charge  some  sins  directly  upon  their  conversation.  For  thouf^ 
such  kind  of  men  have  lived  never  so  much  upon  the  reserve,  as 
to  their  personal  behaviour,  yet  if  they  be  observed  to  have  a 
particblar  delight  in  and  fondness  for  persons  noted  for  any  sort  of 
sin,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  there  was  a  communication  in  the  sin, 
before  there  was  so  in  affection.  The  man  has,  by  this,  directed 
us  to  a  copy  of  himself;  and  though  we  cannot  always  come  to  a 
si^t  of  the  original,  yet  by  a  true  copy  we  may  know  all  that  is 
in  it. 

2.  A  second  cause  that  brings  a  man  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
men's  sins,  is  not  only  a  commission  of  those  sins  in  his  own 
penon,  but  also  a  commission  of  them  against  the  full  light  and 
conviction  of  his  conscience.  For  this  also  is  expressed  in  the 
text;  where  the  persons  charged  with  this  wretched  disposition 
of  mind  are  said  to  have  been  such  ^^  as  knew  the  judgment  of 
God,  that  they  who  committed  such  things  were  worthy  of 
death."  They  knew  that  there  was  a  righteous  and  a  searching 
law,  directly  forbidding  such  practices;  and  they  knew  tiiat  it 
carried  with  it  the  divme  stamp,  that  it  was  the  law  of  God; 
they  knew  also,  that  the  sanction  of  it  was  under  the  greatest 
and  dreadfullest  of  all  penalties,  death.    And  this  mudy,  one 
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would  think,  was  knowledge  enougb  to  have  opened  both  a  man's 
eyes,  and  his  heart  too ;  his  eyes  to  see,  and  his  heart  to  consider 
die  intolerable  mischief  that  the  commission  of  the  sin  set  before 
him  must  infallibly  plunge  him  into.  Nevertheless,  the  persons 
here  mentioned  were  resolved  to  venture,  and  to  c(»nmit  die  sin, 
even  while  conscience  stood  protesting  against  it.  They  were 
such  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law,  such  as  laughed  at  the 
sword  of  vengeance,  which  divine  justice  brandished  in  their 
&ces.  For  we  must  know,  that  God  has  set  a  flaming  sword  not 
only  before  paradise,  but  before  hell  itself  also ;  to  keep  men  out 
of  this,  as  well  as  out  of  the  other.  And  conscience  is  the  angel 
into  whose  hand  this  sword  is  put.  But  if  now  the  sinner  shall 
not  only  wresde  with  this  angel,  but  throw  him  too ;  and  win  so 
complete  a  victory  over  his  conscience,  that  all  these  considera- 
tions shall  be  able  to  strike  no  terror  into  his  mind,  lay  no 
restraint  upon  his  lusts,  no  control  upon  his  apjj^etites ;  he  is  cer- 
tainly too  strone  for  the  means  of  grace ;  and  nis  heart  Ues  open, 
like  a  broad  and  high  road,  for  all  die  sin  and  villany  in  the  world 
freely  to  pass  through. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  impardaUy  consider  the  nature  of  these 
sins  agtdnst  conscience,  we  shall  mid  them  such  strange  paradoxes, 
that  a  man  must  balk  all  common  principles,  and  act  contrary  to 
the  natural  way  and  motive  of  aU  human  actions,  in  die  commis- 
sion of  them.  For  that  which  naturally  moves  a  man  to  do  any 
thing,  must  be  the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  some  good 
from  the  thing  which  he  is  about  to  do :  and  that  which  naturally 
keeps  a  man  from  doing  of  a  thing,  must  be  the  iqpprehension 
and  fear  of  some  mischief  likely  to  ensue  from  that  thing  or 
action,  that  he  is  ready  to  engage  m.  But  now,  for  a  man  to  do 
a  thing,  while  his  conscience,  the  best  light  that  he  has  to  judge 
by,  assures  him  that  he  shall  be  infinitely,  unsupportably  miser- 
able, if  he  does  it ;  this  is  certainly  unnatural,  and,  one  would 
imagine,  impossible. 

And  therefore,  so  far  as  one  may  judj^,  while  a  man  acts 
against  his  conscience,  he  acts  by  a  prmciple  of  direct  infidelity, 
and  does  not  really  believe  that  those  things  that  God  has  thus 
threatened,  shall  ever  come  to  pass.  For  though  he  may  yield  a 
general  faint  assent  to  the  truth  of  those  propositions,  as  they 
stand  recorded  in  scripture ;  yet,  for  a  thorough,  practical  belief, 
that  those  general  propositions  shall  be  particularly  made  good 
upon  his  person,  no  doubt,  for  the  time  that  he  is  sinning  against 
conscience,  such  a  belief  has  no  place  in  his  mind.  Which  being 
so,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  ready  and  disposed  this  must  needs 
leave  the  soul,  to  admit  of  any,  even  the  most  horrid,  unnatural 
proposals,  that  the  devil  himself  can  suggest:  for  conscience 
being  once  extinct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  withdrawn  (which 
never  stays  with  a  man  when  conscience  has  once  left  him),  the 
soul,  like  the  first  matter  to  all  forms,  has  a  universal  propensity 
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to  all  lewdness.  For  every  violation  of  conscience  proportion^ 
ably  wears  off  something  of  its  native  tenderness,  which  tender- 
ness being  the  cause  of  that  anguish  and  remorse  that  it  feels 
upon  the  commission  of  sin ;  it  follows,  that  when,  by  degrees, 
it  comes  to  have  worn  off  all  of  this  tenderness,  the  sinner  will  find 
no  trouble  of  mind  upon  his  doing  the  very  wickedest  and  worst 
of  actions ;  and  consequendy,  that  this  is  the  most  direct  and 
effectual  introduction  to  all  sorte  and  degrees  of  sin. 

For  which  reason  it  was,  that  I  alleged  sinning  against  con- 
science for  one  of  the  causes  of  this  vile  temper  and  habit  of 
mind,  which  we  are  now  discoursing  of.  Not  that  it  has  any 
special  productive  efficiency  of  this  particular  sort  of  sinning, 
more  than  of  any  other,  but  that  it  is  a  general  cause  of  this,  as 
of  all  other  great  vices ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  a  man 
must  have  first  passed  this  notable  stage,  and  got  his  conscience 
thoroughly  debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to  the 
height  of  sin,  which  I  account  the  delighting  in  other  men's  sins 
to  be. 

3.  A  third  cause  of  this  villanous  disposition  of  mind,  besides  a 
man's  personal  commission  of  such  and  such  sins,  and  his  com* 
mission  of  them  against  conscience,  must  be  also  his  continuance 
in  them.  For  God  forbid,  that  every  single  commission  of  a  sin, 
though  great  for  its  kind,  and  withal  acted  against  conscience  for 
its  aggravation,  should  so  far  deprave  the  soul,  and  bring  it  to 
such  a  reprobate  sense  and  condition,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
men's  sins.  For  we  know  what  a  foul  sin  David  committed, 
and  whaf  a  crime  St.  Peter  himself  fell  into ;  both  of  them,  no 
doubt,  fiiUy  and  clearly  against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience ; 
yet  we  do  not  find,  that  either  of  them  was  thereby  brought  to 
such  an  impious  irame  of  heart,  as  to  delight  in  their  own  sins, 
and  much  less  in  other  men's.  And  therefore,  it  is  not  every 
sinful  violation  of  conscience  that  can  quench  the  Spirit  to  such 
a  degree  as  we  have  been  speaking  of;  but  it  must  be  a  long,  in- 
veterate course  and  custom  of  sinning  after  this  manner,  that  at 
length  produces  and  ends  in  such  a  cursed  effect.  For  this  is  so 
great  a  masterpiece  in  sin,  that  no  man  be^ns  with  it:  he 
must  have  passed  his  tyrocinium,  or  novitiate,  m  sinning,  before 
he  can  come  to  this,  be  he  never  so  quick  a  proficient.  No 
man  can  mount  so  fast  as  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  highest 
step  of  the  ladder  at  first.  Before  a  man  can  come  to  be  pleased 
with  sin,  because  he  sees  his  neighbour  commit  it,  he  must 
have  had  such  a  long  acquaintance  with  it  himself,  as  to 
.  create  a  kind  of  intimacy  or  firiendship  between  him  and  that ; 
and  then  we  know,  a  man  is  natundly  glad  to  see  his  old 
firiend,  not  only  at  his  own  house,  but  wheresoever  he  meets  him. 
It  is  generally  the  property  of  an  old  sinner,  to  find  a  delight  in 
reviewing  his  own  viUanies  in  the  practice  of  other  men  ;  to  see 
his  sin  and  himself,  as  it  were,  in  reversion ;  and  to  find  a  greater 
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satisfkction  in  beholding  him  who  succeeds  him  in  his  vice,  than 
him  who  is  to  succeed  him  in  his  estate.  In  the  matter  of  sin, 
age  makes  a  greater  change  upon  the  soul,  than  it  does  or  can 
upon  the  body.  And  as  in  this,  if  we  compare  the  picture  of  a 
man,  drawn  at  the  years  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  a  picture 
of  the  same  person  at  threescore  and  ten,  hardly  the  least  trace 
or  similitude  of  one  face  can  be  found  in  the  other.  So  for  the 
soul,  the  difierence  of  the  dispositions  and  qualities  of  the  inner 
man  will  be  foimd  much  greater.  Compare  the  harmlessness, 
the  credulity,  the  tenderness,  the  modesty,  and  the  ingenuous 
pliableness  to  virtuous  counsels,  which  is  in  youth,  as  it  comes 
fresh  and  untainted  out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  with  the  mis^ 
chievousness,  the  slyness,  the  craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood, 
and  the  confirmed  obstinancy  in  most  sorts  of  sin,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  an  aged,  long-practised  sinner,  and  you  will  confess  the 
complexion  and  hue  of  his  soul  to  be  altered  more  than  that  of 
his  &ce.  Age  has  given  him  another  body,  and  custom  another 
mind.  All  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  good  morality,  that  were 
the  natural  endowments  of  our  first  years,  are  lost,  and  dead  for 
ever.  And  in  respect  of  the  native  innocence  of  childhood,  no 
man,  through  old  age,  becomes  twice  a  child.  The  vices  of  old 
age  have  in  them  the  stiffness  of  it  too.  And  as  it  is  the  unfittest 
time  to  learn  in,  so  the  unfitness  of  it  to  unlearn  will  be  found 
much  greater. 

Which  considerations,  joined  with  that  of  its  imbecility,  make  it 
the  proper  season  for  a  superannuated  sinner  to  enjoy  the  delists 
of  sin  in  the  rebound  ;  and  to  supply  the  impotence  of  practice 
by  the  airy,  fantastic  pleasure  of  memory  and  reflection.  For 
aU  that  can  be  allowed  him  now,  is  to  refresh  his  decrepit  effete 
sensuality  with  the  transcript  and  history  of  his  former  life, 
recognised,  and  read  over  by  him,  in  the  vicious  rants  of  the 
vigorous,  youthful  debauchees  of  the  present  time,  whom  (wiQi 
an  odd  kind  of  passion,  mixed  with  pleasure  and  envy  too)  he 
sees  flourishing  in  all  the  bravery  and  prime  of  their  age  and 
vice.  An  old  wrestler  loves  to  look  on,  and  to  be  near  the  lists, 
though  feebleness  will  not  let  him  offer  at  the  prize.  An  old 
huntsman  finds  a  music  in  the  noise  of  hounds,  though  he  cannot 
follow  the  chase.  An  old  drunkard  loves  a  tavern,  though  he 
cannot  go  to  it,  but  as  he  is  supported,  and  led  by  another,  just 
as  some  are  observed  to  come  from  thence.  And  an  old  wanton 
will  be  doating  upon  women,  when  he  can  scarce  see  them  with- 
out spectacles.  And  to  show  the  true  love  and  faithful  allegiance 
that  the  old  servants  and  subjects  of  vice  ever  after  bear  to  it, 
nothing  is  more  usual  and  frequent,  than  to  hear,  that  such  as 
have  been  strumpets  in  their  youth,  turn  procurers  in  their  age. 
Their  great  concern  is,  that  the  vice  may  still  go  on. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
others,   is,   from   that  meanness   and  poor^spiritedness  that  na« 
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turally  and  inseparably  accompanies  all  guilt.  Whosoeyer  is 
conscious  to  himself  of  sin,  feels  in  himself,  whether  he  will  own 
it  or  not,  a  proportionable  shame,  and  a  secret  depression  of 
spirit  thereupon.  And  this  is  so  irkrome  and  uneasy  to  man's 
mind,  that  he  is  restless  to  relieye  and  rid  himself  from  it :  for 
which  he  finds  no  way  so  effectual,  as  to  get  company  in  the 
same  sin.  For  company,  in  any  action,  giyes  both  credit  to  that, 
and  coimtenance  to  the  agent ;  and  so  much  as  the  sinner  gets 
of  this,  so  much  he  casts  off  of  shame.  Singularity  in  sin  puts 
it  out  of  iiEishion ;  since  to  be  alone  in  any  practice,  seems  to 
make  the  Judgment  of  the  world  against  it ;  but  the  concurrence 
of  others  is  a  tacit  approbation  of  that  in  which  they  concur. 
I  Solitude  is  a  kind  of  nakedness,  and  the  result  of  that,  we  know. 
is  shame.  It  is  company  only  that  can  bear  a  man  out  in  an  ill 
tiling;  and  he  who  is  to  encounter  and  fight  the  law,  will  be 
sure  to  need  a  second.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  some  take  de- 
list in  the  immoralities  and  baseness  of  others ;  for  nothing  can 
support  their  minds,  drooping,  and  sneaking,  and  inwardly  re- 
proaching them,  firom  a  sense  of  their  own  guilt,  but  to  see  others 
as  bad  as  themselyes. 

To  be  yicious  amongst  the  virtuous  is  a  double  disgrace  and 
misery ;  but  where  the  whole  company  is  yicious  and  debauched, 
they  presently  like,  or  at  least  easily  pardon  one  another.  And 
as  it  IS  obseryed  by  some,  that  there  is  none  so  homely  but  loves 
a  looking-^ass ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  man  so  yicious  but 
delists  to  see  the  image  of  his  yice  reflected  upon  him  from  one 
who  exceeds,  or  at  least  equals  him  in  the  same. 

Sin  in  itself  is  not  only  shameful,  but  also  weak ;  and  it  seeks 
a  remedy  for  both  in  society;  for  it  is  this  that  must  giye  it 
both  colour  and  support.  But  on  the  contrary,  how  great,  and,  as 
I  may  so  speak,  how  self-sufficient  a  thing  is  virtue !  It  needs 
no  credit  from  abroad,  no  countenance  from  the  multitude. 
Were  there  but  one  yirtuous  man  in  the  world,  he  would  hold 
up  his  head  with  confidence  and  honour.  He  would  shame  the 
world,  and  not  the  world  him.  For,  according  to  that  excellent 
and  great  saying,  Prov.  xiy.  14,  "  A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied 
from  himself."  He  needs  look  no  further.  But  if  he  desires  to  see 
the  same  virtue  propa^ted  and  diffused  to  those  about  him,  it 
is  for  their  sakes,  not  his  own.  It  is  his  charity  that  wishes,  and 
not  his  necessity  that  requires  it.  For  solitude  and  singularity  can 
neither  daunt  nor  disgrace  him,  imless  we  could  suppose  it  a  dis- 
grace for  a  man  to  be  singularly  good. 

But  a  vicious  person,  like  the  basest  sort  of  beasts,  neyer 
enjoys  himself  but  in  the  herd.  Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the 
shame  of  vice,  by  sharing  it ;  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  com- 
mon odium  by  deriving  it  into  many  channels ;  and,  therefore,  if 
he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  dis- 
tract it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object.  These,  I  confess, 
Vol.  I.— 36  2  a  2 
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are  poor  shifts  and  miserable  shelters  for  a  sick  and  a  self-up- 
braiding conscience  to  fly  to ;  and  yet  they  are  some  of  the  best 
that  the  debauchee  has  to  cheer  up  his  spirits  with  in  this  world. 
For  if,  after  all,  he  must  needs  be  seen  and  taken  notice  of,  with  all 
his  filth  and  noisomeness  about  him,  he  promises  himself  however, 
that  it  will  be  some  allay  to  his  reproach,  to  be  but  one  of  many,  to 
march  in  a  troop,  and  by  a  preposterous  kind  of  ambition  to  be  seen 
in  bad  company. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  cause  that  I  shall  mention,  inducing  men 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  sins  of  others,  is  a  certain,  peculiar,  unac- 
countable malignity,  that  is  in  some  natures  and  dispositions.  I 
know  no  other  name  or  word  to  express  it  by.  But  the  thing 
itself  is  frequently  seen  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  this  world. 
For  are  there  not  some  who  find  an  inward  secret  rejoicing  in 
themselves,  when  they  see  or  hear  of  the  loss  or  calamity  of  their 
neighbour,  though  no  imaginable  interest  or  advantage  of  their  own 
is  or  can  be  served  thereby?  But  it  seems  there  is  a  base, 
wolfish  principle  within,  that  is  fed  and  gratified  with  another's 
misery ;  and  no  other  accoimt  or  reason  in  the  world  can  be  given 
of  its  being  so,  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  beast  to  delight  in  such 
things. 

And   as  this   occurs  frequently  in  temporals,  so  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  with  some  few  persons  it  acts  the  same  way  also 
in^  spirituals.     I  say,  with  some  fisw  persons ;  for,  thanks  be  to 
God,  the  common,  known  corruption  of  human  nature,  upon  tibtt 
bare  stock  of  its  original  depravation,  does  not  usually  proceed 
so  far.     Such  a  one,  for  instance,  was  that  wretoh,  who  made  a 
poor  captive  renounce  his  religion,  in  order  to  the  saving  of  his 
life  ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  presently  ran  him  through,  g^iy- 
ing  that  he  had  thereby  destroyed  his  enemy,  both  body  and  soul. 
But  more  remarkably  such  was  that  monster  of  diabolical  base- 
ness here  in  England,  who  some  years  since,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  I.,  suffered  death  for  crimes  scarce  ever  heard  of  before ; 
having  fre^quently  boasted,  that  as  several  men  had  their  several 
pleasures  and  recreations,  so  his  peculiar  pleasure  and  recreation 
was  to  destroy  souls,  and  accordingly  to  put  men  upon  such  prac- 
tices as  he  knew  would  assuredly  do  it     But  above  all,  the  late 
sa}dng  of  some  of  the  dissenting  brotherhood  ought  to  be  pro- 
claimed and  celebrated  to  their  eternal  honour ;  who,  while  there 
was  another  new  oath  preparing,  which  they  both  supposed  and 
hoped  most  of  the   clergy  would  not  take,  in   a  most  insulting 
manner  gave  out  thereupon,  That  they  were  resolved  either  to 
have  our  livings,  or  to  damn  our  souls.     An  expression  so  fraught 
with  all  the  spite  and  poison  which  the  devil  himself  could  infuse 
into  words,  that  it  ought  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  humanity, 
charity,  and  Christiamty  of  this  sort  of  men  for  ever. 

Now  such  a  temper  or  principle  as  these  and  the  like  passages 
do   import,   I  call  a  peculiar  malignity  of  nature;   since  it  is 
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evident,  that  neither  the  inveterate  love  of  vice,  nor  yet  the  lone 
practice  of  it,  and  that  even  against  the  reluctancies  and  light  of 
conscience,  can  of  itself  have  this  devilish  effect  upon  the  mind, 
but  as  it  falls  in  with  such  a  villanous  preternatural  disposition  as 
I  have  mentioned.  For  to  instance  in  the  particular  case  of 
parents  and  children,  let  a  father  be  never  so  vicious,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  he  would  not  have  his  child  so.  Nay,  it  is 
certain,  that  some,  who  have  been  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as 
vice  could  make  them,  have  yet  been  infinitely  solicitous  to  have 
their  children  soberly,  virtuously,  and  piously  brought  up :  so 
that,  although  they  have  ^^  begot  sons  after  their  own  likeness," 
yet  they  are  not  willing  to  breed  them  so  too. 

Which,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  pregnant  demon^ration  in  the 
world,  of  that  self-condemning  sentence,  that  is  perpetually 
sounding  in  every  great  sinner's  breast ;  and  of  that  inward  grat- 
ing dislike  of  the  very  thing  he  practises,  that  he  should  abhor  to 
see  the  same  in  any  one,  whose  good  he  nearly  tenders,  and 
whose  person  he  wishes  well  to.  But  if  now  on  the  other  side, 
we  should  chance  to  find  a  father  corrupting  his  son,  or  a  mother 
debauching  her  daughter,  as  God  knows  such  monsters  have  been 
seen  within  the  four  seas,  we  must  not  chai^  this  barely  upon  a 
high  predominance  of  vice  in  these  persons,  but  much  more  upon 
a  peculiar  anomaly  and  baseness  of  nature :  if  the  name  of  ruiure 
may  be  allowed  to  that  which  seems  to  be  an  utter  cashiering  of 
it ;  a  deviation  firom,  and  a  contradiction  to,  the  common  princi- 
ples of  humanity.  For  this  is  such  a  disposition  as  strips  the 
rather  of  the  man,  as  makes  him  sacrifice  his  children  to  Moloch ; 
and  as  much  outdo  the  cruelty  of  a  cannibal  or  a  Saturn,  as  it  is 
more  barbarous  and  inhuman  to  damn  a  child  than  to  devour  him. 

We  sometimes  read  and  hear  of  monstrous  births,  but  we  may 
often  see  a  greater  monstrosity  in  educations :  thus,  when  a  father 
has  begot  a  man,  he  trains  him  up  into  a  beast,  making  even 
his  own  house  a  stew,  a  bordel,  and  a  school  of  lewdness,  to  instil 
the  rudiments  of  vice  into  the  unwary,  flexible  years  of  his  poor 
children,  poisoning  their  tender  minds  with  the  irresistible  au- 
thentic venom  of  his  base  example;  so  that  all  the  instruction 
they  find  within  their  father's  walls,  shall  be  only  to  be  disci- 
plined to  an  earlier  practice  of  sin,  to  be  catechized  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  iniquity,  and  at  length,  confirmed  in  a  mature,  grown 
up,  incorrigible  state  of  debauchery.  And  this  some  parents  call 
a  teaching  their  children  to  know  the  world,  and  to  study  men  : 
thus  leading  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand,  through  all  th^ 
forms  and  classes,  all  the  varieties  and  modes  of  villany,  till  at 
length  they  make  them  ten  times  more  the  children  of  Ae  devil, 
than  of  themselves.  Now,  I  say,  if  the  unparalleled  wickedness 
of  the  age  should  at  any  time  cast  us  upon  such  blemishes  of 
mankind  as  these,  who  while  they  thus  treat  their  children, 
should  abuse  and  usurp  the  name  of  parents,  by  assuming  it  to 
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themselves ;  let  us  not  call  them  by  the  low,  diminutive  term  or 
title  of  sinful,  wicked,  or  ungodly  men ;  but  let  us  look  upon 
them  as  so  many  prodigious  exceptions  from  our  common  nature, 
as  so  many  portentous  animals,  like  the  strange  unnatural  produc- 
tions of  Africa,  and  fit  to  be  publicly  shown,  were  they  not  unfit 
to  be  seen.  For  certainly,  where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his 
perverters,  he  cannot  be  so  properly  said  to  be  bom,  as  to  be 
wmned  in  the  world  ;  and  better  were  it  for  him  by  far  to  have 
been  unborn  and  unbegot,  than  to  come  to  ask  blessin?  of  those 
whose  conversation  breathes  nothing  but  contagion  ana  a  curse. 
So  impossible,  and  so  much  a  paradox  is  it,  for  any  parent  to  impart 
to  his  child  his  blessing  and  his  vice  too. 

And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  first  general  thing  proposed  for 
xihe  handling  of  the  words,  and  shown  in  five  several  particulars, 
what  it  is  that  brings  a  man  to  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  to  take 
pleasure  in  other  men's  sins.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

Second,  which  is,  to  show  the  reasonsy  why  a  vium^s  being 
disposed  to  do  so,  comes  to  be  attended  with  stich  an  extraardiTuiry 
gtnU.  And  the  first  shall  be  taken  from  this,  that  naturally 
there  is  no  motive  to  induce  or  tempt  a  man  to  this  way  of 
sinning.  And  this  is  a  most  certain  truth,  that  the  lesser  the 
temptation  is,  the  greater  is  the  sin.  For  in  every  sin,  by  how 
much  the  more  firee  the  will  is  in  its  choice,  hj  so  much  is  the 
act  the  more  sinful.  And  where  there  is  nothmg  to  importune, 
urge,  or  provoke  it  to  act,  there  is  so  much  a  higher  and  perfecter 
degree  of  freedom  about  that  act.  For  albeit,  the  will  is  not 
capable  of  being  compelled  to  any  of  its  actings,  yet  it  is  capable 
of  being  made  to  act  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  according  to  the 
different  impressions  it  receives  from  motives  or  objects.  If  the 
object  be  extremely  pleasing,  and  apt  to  gratify  it ;  there,  though 
the  will  has  still  a  power  of  refusing  it,  yet  it  is  not  without  some 
difficulty.  Upon  which  account  it  is,  that  men  are  so  strongly 
carried  out  to,  and  so  hardly  taken  off  from  the  practice  of  vice  ; 
namely,  because  the  sensual  pleasure  arising  from  it  is  still  im- 
portiming  and  drawing  them  to  it. 

But  now,  firom  whence  springs  this  pleasure  ?  Is  it  not  f5rom 
the  ^tification  of  some  desire  founded  in  nature  ?  An  irregular 
gratification  it  is  indeed  very  often :  yet  still  the  foundation  of  it 
IS,  and  must  be,  something  natural :  so  that  the  sum  of  all  is  this, 
that  the  naturabiess  of  a  desire  is  the  cause  that  the  satisfaction 
of  it  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  importunes  the  will,  and  that  which 
importunes  the  will,  puts  a  difficulty  in  the  will's  refusing  or 
forbearing  it.  Thus  drunkenness  is  an  irregular  satisfaction  of 
the  appetite  of  thirst;  uncleanness  an  unlawful  gratification  of 
the  appetite  of  procreation ;  and  covetousness  a  boundless,  un- 
reasonable pursuit  of  the  principle  of  self-preservation.  So  that 
all  these  are  founded  in  some  natural  desire,  and  are  therefore 
pleasurable,  and  upon  that  account  tempt,  solicit,  and  entice  the 
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will.  In  a  word,  there  is  hardly  any  one  vice  or  sin  of  direct  and 
personal  commission,  but  what  is  the  irregularity  and  abuse  of  one 
of  those  two  grand  natural  principles ;  namely,  either  that  which 
inclines  a  man  to  preserve  himself,  or  that  which  inclines  him  to 
please  himself. 

But  now,  what  principle,  faculty  or  desire,  by  which  nature 
projects  either  its  own  pleasure  or  preservation,  is  or  can  be 
^tified  by  another  man's  personal  pursuit  of  his  own  vice  ?  It 
IS  evident  that  all  the  pleasure  that  naturally  can  be  received 
from  a  vicious  action,  can  immediately  and  personaUy  affect  none 
but  him  who  does  it;  for  it  is  an  application  of  the  pleasing 
object  only  to  his  own  sense ;  and  no  man  feels  by  another  man's 
senses.  And  therefore  the  delight  that  a  man  takes  from  another's 
sin,  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  fentastical,  preternatural  com- 
placency arising  from  that  which  he  has  really  no  sense  or  feeling 
of.  It  is  properly  a  love  of  vice,  as  such,  a  delighting  in  sin  for 
its  own  sake ;  and  is  a  direct  imitation,  or  rather,  an  exemplificap 
tion  of  the  malice  of  the  devil,  who  delights  in  seeing  those  sins 
committed,  which  the  very  condition  of  his  nature  renders  him 
incapable  of  committing  himself.  For  the  devil  can  neither  drink, 
nor  whore,  nor  play  the  epicure,  though  he  enjoys  the  pleasures 
of  all  these  at  a  second  hand,  and  by  malicious  approbation. 
^^  If  a  man  plays  the  thief,'  says  Solomon,  ^^  and  steals  to  satisfy 
his  himger,"  Prov.  vi.  30,  thou^  it  cannot  wholly  excuse  the 
&ct,  yet  it  sometimes  extenuates  the  guilt.  And  we  know,  there 
are  some  corrupt  afiections  in  the  soul  of  man,  that  urge  and  push 
him  on  to  their  satisfaction,  with  such  an  impetuous  fuiy,  that 
when  we  see  a  man  overborne  and  run  down  by  them,  considering 
the  frailty  of  human  nature,  we  cannot  but  pity  the  person,  while 
we  abhor  the  crime.  It  being  like  one  ready  to  drink  poison,  rather 
than  to  die  with  thirst. 

But  when  a  man  shall,  with  a  sober,  sedate,  diabolical  rancour, 
look  upon  and  enjoy  himself  in  the  sight  of  his  neighbour's  sin 
and  shame,  and  secretly  hug  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  his  brother's 
virtue,  and  the  dishonours  of  his  reason,  can  he  plead  the  instiga- 
tion of  any  appetite  in  nature  inclining  him  to  this ;  and  that  would 
otherwise  render  him  uneasy  to  himself,  should  he  not  thus  triumph 
in  another's  folly  and  confusion  ?  No,  certainly,  this  cannot  be  so 
much  as  pretended.  For  he  may  as  well  carry  his  eyes  in  another 
man's  head,  and  run  races  with  another  man's  feet,  as  directly  and 
naturally  taste  the  pleasures  that  spring  from  the  gratification  of 
another  man's  appetites. 

Nor  can  that  person,  whosoever  he  is,  who  accounts  it  his 
recreation  and  diversion  to  see  one  man  wallowing  in  his  fildiy 
revels,  and  another  made  infamous  and  noisome  by  his  sensuality, 
be  so  impudent  as  to  allege  for  a  reason  of  his  so  doing,  that 
either  all  the  enormous  draughts  of  the  one,  do  or  can  leave  die 
least  relish  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  or,  that  all  the  fomicar 
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tions  and  whoredoms  of  the  oflier.  do  or  can  quench  or  cool  the 
boilings  of  his  own  lust.  No^  thu  is  impossible.  And  if  so, 
what  can  we  then  assign  for  the  cause  of  this  monstrous  dispo- 
sition? Why,  all  that  can  be  said  in  this  case  is,  that  nature 
proceeds  by  quite  another  method ;  having  given  men  such  and 
0uch  appetites,  and  allotted  to  each  of  them  their  respective  plea- 
sures ;  ^e  appetite  and  the  pleasure  still  cohabiting  in  the  same 
subject:  but  the  devil  and  long  custom  of  sinning  have  super- 
induced upon  the  soul  new,  imnatural,  and  absurd  desires ;  de- 
sires that  have  no  real  object;  desires  that  relish  things  not  at 
all  desirable;  but,  like  the  sickness  and  distemper  of  the  soul, 
feeding  only  upon  filth  and  corruption,  fire  and  brimstone,  and 
giving  a  man  the  devil's  nature  and  the  devil's  delight :  who  has 
no  omer  joy  or  happiness,  but  to  dishonour  his  Maker,  and  to 
destroy  his  fellow  creature ;  to  corrupt  him  here,  and  to  torment 
him  hereafter.  In  fine,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
pleasure  a  man  takes  in  his  own  sins,  and  that  which  he  takes  in 
other  men's,  as  there  is  between  the  wickedness  of  a  man  and  the 
wickedness  of  a  devil. 

2.  A  second  reason  why  a  man's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins 
of  others,  comes  to  be  attended  with  such  an  extraordinary  guilt, 
is,  firom  the  boundless,  unlimited  nature  of  this  way  of  sinning. 
For  by  this  a  man  contracts  a  kind  of  a  universal  guilt,  and,  as 
it  were,  sins  over  the  sins  of  all  other  men ;  so  that  while  the  act 
is  theirs,  the  guilt  of  it  is  equally  his.  Consider  any  man  as 
to  his  personal  powers   and  opportunities   of  sinning,  and  com- 

Earatively  they  are  not  great ;  for  at  greatest,  they  must  still  be 
mited  by  the  measure  of  a  man's  acting,  and  the  term  of  his  dura- 
tion. And  a  man's  active  powers  are  but  weak,  and  his  continu- 
ance in  the  world  but  short.  So  that  nature  is  not  suflicient  to  keep 
pace  with  his  corruptions,  by  answering  desire  with  proportionable 
practice. 

For  to  instance  in  those  two  grand  extravagancies  of  lust  and 
drunkenness.  Surely  no  man  is  of  so  general  and  diffusive  a' 
lust,  as  to  prosecute  his  amours  all  the  world  over ;  and  let  it  bum 
never  so  outrageously  for  the  present,  yet  age  will  in  time  chill 
those  heats ;  and  the  impure  flame  will  either  die  of  itself,  or  con- 
sume the  body  that  harbours  it.  And  so  for  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing ;  no  man  can  be  so  much  a  swine,  as  to  be  always  pouring  in, 
but  in  the  compass  of  some  years  he  will  drown  his  health  and 
his  strength  in  his  own  belly ;  and  after  all  his  drunken  trophies, 
at  length  drink  down  himself  too ;  and  that  certainly  will  and  must 
put  an  end  to  the  debauch. 

But  now,  for  the  way  of  sinning  which  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  it  is  neither  confined  by  place  nor  weakened  by  age ;  but  the 
bedrid,  the  gouty,  and  the  lethargic,  may  upon  this  account, 
equal  the  activity  of  the  strongest  and  most  vegete  sinner. 
Such  a  one  may  take  his  brother  by  the  throat,  and  act  the 
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murderery  even  while,  he  can  neiflier  stir  a  hand  or  foot ;  and  he 
may  invade  his  neighbours  bed,  while  weakness  has  tied  him 
down  to  his  own.  He  may  sin  over  all  the  adulteries  and  de- 
baucheries, all  the  frauds  and  oppressions  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, and,  as  I  may  so  speak,  he  may  break  eveiy  command  of 
Grod's  law  by  proxy,  and  it  were  well  for  him  if  he  could  be 
damned  by  proxy  too.  A  man,  by  delight  and  fancy,  majr  gram 
in  the  sins  of  countries  and  ages,  and  by  an  inward  likine  of 
them  communicate  in  their  guilt.  He  may  take  a  range  all  the 
world  over,  and  draw  in  all  that  wide  circumference  of  sin  and 
vice,  and  centre  it  in  his  own  breast.  For/  whatsoever  sin  a 
man  extremely  loves,  and  would  commit  if  he  had  opportunity, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  pleases  himself  with  the  speculation  of 
the  same,  whether  ever  he  commits  it  or  no,  it  leaves  a  stain  and 
a  guilt  upon  his  conscience ;  and,  according  to  the  spiritual  and 
severe  accounts  of  the  law,  is  made  in  a  great  respect  his  own. 
So  that  by  this  means,  there  is  a  kind  of  transmigration  of  sins, 
much  like  that  which  Pythagoras  held  of  souls.  Such  a  one  to 
be  sure  it  is,  as  makes  a  man  not  only,  according  to  the  apostle's 
phrase,  a  "  partaker  of  other  men's  sins,"  but  also  a  denver  of 
the  whole  entire  ^lilt  of  them  to  himself;  and  yet  so  as  to  leave 
the  committer  of  tnem  as  full  of  guilt  as  he  was  before. 

From  whence  we  see  the  infinitely  fruitful  and  productive 
power  of  this  way  of  sinning ;  how  it  can  increase  and  multiply 
beyond  all  bounds  and  measures  of  actual  commission,  and  how 
vastly  it  swells  the  sinner's  accoimt  in  an  instant.  So  that  a 
man  shall,  out  of  the  various  and  even  numberless  kinds  of 
villany  acted  by  all  the'  people  and  nations  round  about  him,  as 
it  were,  extract  one  mi^ty,  comprehensive  guilt,  and  adopt  it  to 
himself,  and  so  become  chargeable  with,  and  accountable  for,  a 
world  of  sin  without  a  figure. 

3.  The  third  and  last  reason  that  I  shall  assign,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary guilt  attending  a  man's  being  disposed  to  take  pleasure 
in  other  men's  sins,  shall  be  taken  firom  the  soul's  preparation 
and  passage  to  such  a  disposition ;  for  that  it  presupposes  and 
includes  in  it  the  guilt  of  many  preceding  sins.  For,  as  it  has  been 
shown,  a  man  must  have  passed  many  periods  of  sin  before  he  can 
arrive  to  it ;  and  have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  devil, 
before  he  can'  come  to  such  a  perfection  and  maturity  in  vice,  as 
this  imports.  It  is  a  collection  of  a  long  and  numerous  train  of 
villanies,  the  compendium  and  sum  total  of  several  particular 
impieties,  all  united  and  cast  up  into  one.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
very  quintessence  and  sublimation  of  vice,  by  which,  as  in  the 
spirit  of  liquors,  the  malignity  of  many  actions  is  contracted  into 
a  little  compass,  but  with  a  greater  advantage  of  strength  and 
force,  by  such  a  contraction. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  discharging  all 
its  filth  and  foulness  into  this  one  quality,  as  into  a  great  sink  or 
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common  shore.  So  that  nothinj^  ts^^^nr  can  be,  so  properly  and 
significantly  called  the .  ^^  very  mnfiimess  of  sin,''  as  this.  And 
therefore  no  wonder,  if  containing  so  many  years'  guilt  in  the 
bowels  of  it,  it  stands  here  stigmatized  by  the  apostle,  as  a  temper 
of  mind,  rendering  men  so  detestably  bad,  that  the  great  enemy 
of  manlond,  the  devil  himself,  neither  can  nor  desires  to  make 
them  worse.  I  cannot,  I  need  not  say  any  more  of  it.  It  is 
^  jndeed  a  condition  not  to  be  thought  of,  by  persons  serious  enou^ 
to  think  and  consider,  without  me  utnost  horror.  But  such  as 
truly  fear  Grod,  shall  both  be  kept  from  it,  and  from  those  sins  thai 
lead  to  it.  « 

To  which  God,  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  just,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  aU  praise,  mi^t,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XVIIL 

OF    THE   HEINOUS   SIV  O^  TAK11I6  PLEASURE   DT   OTHER  MEN's 

sors.^ — ConiinMtd. 

BOMAKS  I.    32. 

Who  knowing  the  judgmaU  cf  Gody  that  they  which  commit  sudk 
things  are  worthy  of  deathy  not  only  do  the  samej  but  have  pluh 
sure  in  them  thai  do  them. 

The  sense  of  tbese  words  I  showed,  in  the  preceding  discourse, 
feU  naturaUj  mio  tliis  one  proposition :  yiz. 

That  the  guilt  arising  from  a  man's  delighting  or  taking  pleasure 
in  other  men's  sins,  or  (which  is  all  one)  in  other  men  for  their  sins, 
is  greater  tban  he  can  possibly  contract  by  a  commission  of  the  same 
sins  in  his  own  peraon. 

The  prosecution  of  which  I  stated  upon  these  three  things : 

First,  To  show  what  it  is  that  brings  a  man  to  such  a  disposition 
of  mind,  as  to.  tdie  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins. 

Secondly  to  show  the  reasons  why  a  man's  being  disposed>  to  do 
so,  comes  to  be  attended  with  such  an  extraordinary  guilt. 

Thirdly,  and  lasdy.  To  declare  what  kind  of  persons  are  to  be 
DBckoned  under  this  character. 

The  first  two  of  which  being  despatched  already,  I  proceed 
now  to  the  third  and  last:  concerning  which,  I  shall  lay  down 
this  general  assertion :  That  whosoever  draws  others  to  sin,  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  one  delighting  in  those  sins  that  he  draws 
them  to.  Forasmuch  as  no  man  is  brought  to  do  an^  thing,  espe- 
ciaUy  if  it  be  ill  or  wicked,  but  in  order  to  die  pleasing  of  himself 
by  it;  it  being  absurd  and  incredible,  that  any  one  should  venture 
to  damn  himself  hereafter,  for  that  which  does  not  some  way  or  other 
gratiiy  and  please  him  here.  But  to  draw  forth  this  gaieral  into 
particulars. 

I.  First  of  all :  Those  are  to  be  accounted  to  take  pleasure 
in  other  men's  sins,  who  teach  doctrines  directly  tending  to  en* 
gage  such  as  believe  them,  in  a  sinful  course.  For  there  is  none 
so  compendious  and  ei&cacious  a  way  to  prepare  a  man  for  all  sin, 
as  this :  this  being  properly  to  put  out  me  eyes  of  that  which  is 
to  be  his  guide,  by  perverting  his  judgment ;  and  when  that  is 
once  done,  you  may  carry  him  whither  you  will.  Chance  must  be 
his  rule,  and  present  appetite  his  director.  A  man's  judgment, 
or  conscience,  is  the  great  spring  of  all  his  actions ;  and  conse* 
quently,  to  corrupt  or  pervert  this,  is  to  derive  a  contagion  upcm 
all  that  he  does.     And  Aerefore  we  see  how  high  a  guilt  om 
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Saviour  charges  upon  this  in  Matt  v.  19,  "Whosoever  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  ifien  so, 
shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :"  that  is,  in 
truth,  shall  never  come  thither.  And  we  find  the  great  sin  of 
the  Pharisees  was,  that  they  promoted  and  abetted  die  sins  of 
other  men,  taught  the  devil's  doctrine  out  of  Moses'  chair,  and 
by  false  descants  upon  the  divine  precepts,  cut  asunder  the  bind- 
ing force  of  them :  so  that,  according  to  their  wretched  com- 
ments, men  might  break  die  law,  and  yet  never  sin  against  it. 
For,  in  Matt.  xv.  5,  6,  they  had  taught  men  how  to  dishonour 
their  parents,  without  any  violation  of  the  fifth  commandment. 
Thus  they  preached :  and  what  design  can  any  one  imagine  the 
authors  of  such  doctrines  could  have,  but  the  depravation  of 
men's  manners!  For,  if  some  men  teach  wicked  things,  it  must 
be  that  others  should  practise  them.  And  if  one  man  sets 
another  a  copy,  it  is  no  aoubt  with  a  purpose  that  he  should  write 
after  it 

Now  these  doctrines  are  of  two  sorts. 

1.  Such  as  represent  actions  that  are  in  themselves  really  wicked 
and  sinful,  as  not  so.  2.  Such  as  represent  them  much  less  sinful 
as  to  their  kind  or  degrees,  than  indeed  they  are. 

For  the  first  of  which ;  to  instance  in  one  very  gross  one, 
instead  of  many,  take  the  doctrine  of  those  commonly  called 
Antinomians,  who  assert  positively,  that  believers  or  persons 
regenerate,  and  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  cannot  sin.  Upon 
which  account,  no  wonder  if  some  very  libersJly  assume  to  them 
selves  the  condition  and  character  of  believers;  for  then  thej 
know  that  other  mighty  privilege  belongs  to  them  of  course 
But  what  ?  May  not  these  believers  cheat  and  lie,  commit  adul 
tery,  steal,  murder,  and  rebel  ?  Why,  yes,  they  may ;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  such  believers  do  such  things.  But 
how  then  can  they  escape  the  charge  of  all  that  guilt  that  natu- 
rally follows  fix)m  such  enormities  ?  Why,  thus ;  you  must  in  this 
case  with  great  care  and  accuracy  distinguish  between  the  act  of 
lying  and  the  sin  of  lying,  the  act  of  stealing,  and  the  sin  of 
stealing,  and  the  act  of  rebellion  and  the  sin  of  rebellion.  Now, 
though  all  these  acts  are  firequent  and  usual  with  such  per- 
sons, yet  they  are  sure  (as  they  order  the  matter)  never  to 
be  guilty  of  the  sin.  And  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  not 
the  quality  of  the  action  that  derives  a  qualification  upon  the 
person,  so  as  to  render  him  such  or  such,  good  or  bad ;  but 
it  is  the  antecedent  quality  or  condition  ot  the  person  that 
denominates  his  actions,  and  stamps  them  good  or  evil.  So 
that  they  are  those  only  who  are  first  wicked,  that  do  wicked 
actions.  But  believers,  and  the  godly,  though  they  do  the 
very  same  things,  yet  they  so  much  outwit  the  devil  in  the 
doing  of  them,  that  they  never  commit  the  same  sins.  But  you 
wiU  say,  how  came  they  by  such  a  great  and  strange  privilege  ? 
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Why,  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  because  they  are  not  under  the 
obliging  power  of  the  law.  And  if  you  ask  further,  how  they 
come  to  get  from  under  that  common  obligation  that  lies  so  hard 
and  heavy  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  will  tell  you,  it 
is  from  this,  that  believers  instead  of  the  law  have  the  Spirit 
actually  dwelling  in  them,  and  by  an  admirable  kind  of  invisible 
clock-work  moving  them  just  as  a  spring  does  a  watch  ;  and  that 
immediately  by  himself  alone,  without  the  mediation  of  any 
written  law  or  rule  to  guide  or  direct,  and  much  less  to  command 
or  oblige  them.  So  that  the  Spirit,  we  see,  is  to  be  their  sole 
director,  without,  and  very  often  ^contrary  to  the  written  law^ 
An  excellent  contrivance,  doubtless,  to  authorize  and  sanctify 
die  blackest  and  most  flagitious  actions  that  can  proceed  from 
man.  For  since  the  motions  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  so  confi* 
dently  suppose  themselves  to  have,  cannot  so  much  as  in  things 
good  and  lawful,  by  any  certain  dis^ostic,  be  distinguished  from 
Qie  motions  of  a  man's  own  heart,  they  very  easily  make  a  step 
further,  and  even  in  things  unlawful,  conclude  the  motions  of 
their  own  hearts  to  be  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit ;  and  this  pre- 
sently alters  the  whole  complexion  of  an  action,  that  would 
otherwise  look  but  very  scurvily ;  and  makes  it  absolutely  pure 
and  unblameable,  or  rather  perfect  and  meritorious.  So  that  let 
a  man  have  but  impudence  and  wickedness  enough  to  libel  his 
Maker,  and  to  entitle  the  Spirit  of  God  to  all  that  he  does  or 
desires,  sumaming  his  own  inclination  and  appetites,  though 
never  so  irregular  and  impure,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  you  may, 
upon  very  sure  groimds,  turn  him  loose,  and  bid  him  sin  if  he 
can.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  sort  of  doctrines,  which  once 
believed,  like  the  flood-gates  of  hell  pulled  up,  lets  in  a  deluge 
and  inundation  of  all  sin  and  vice  upon  the  lives  of  men.  And 
if  this  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  we  can- 
not in  all  reason  but  infer,  that  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  them 
must  neMs  be  agreeable. 

2.  The  other  sort  of  doctrines  tending  to  engage  such  as  be- 
lieve them  in  a  sinful  course,  are  such  as  represent  many  sins 
much  less  as  to  their  kind  or  degree,  than  indeed  they  are.  Of 
which  number  is  that  doctrine,  that  asserts  all  sins  committed  by 
believers,  or  persons  in  a  state  of  grace,  to  be  but  infirmities. 
That  there  are  such  things  as  sins  of  infirmity,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  of  presumption,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  questioned ;  but  in 
hypothesi  to  state  exactly  which  are  sins  of  infirmity,  and  which 
are  not,  is  not  so  easy  a  work.  This  is  certain,  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  them ;  indeed,  as  vast  as  between  in- 
advertency and  deliberation,  between  surprise  and  set  purpose: 
and  that  persons  truly  regenerate  have  sinned  this  latter  way, 
and  consequently  may  sin  so  again,  is  as  evident  as  the  story 
(already  referrecl  to  by  us)  of  David's  murder  and  adultery,  sins 
acted  not  oidy  with  deliberation,  but  with  artifice,  study  and 
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deep  contrirance.  And  can  sins,  that  t^any  sudh  dismal  mtoU 
and  bl^ck  symptoms  upon  them,  pass  for  infirmities  ?  for  sins  of 
daily  incursion,  and  such  as  human  frailty,  and  the  yeiy  condition 
o£  our  nature  in  this  woild  is  so  unayoidsibly  liable  .to  (for  so  are 
sins  of  infirmity),  that  a  ^'  righteous  man  may  fall  into  them 
seven  times  in  a  day;"  and  yet,  according  to  the  merciful  tenor 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  stand  accepted  before  God  as  a  ri^te* 
ous  man  still  ?  No,  certainly,  if  such  are  infirmities,  it  will  be 
hard  to  assign  what  are  presumptions.  And  what  a  sin-encour* 
a^g  doctrine  that  is,  that  avouches  them  for  such,  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  from  hence,  that  although  every  sin  of  infirmity, 
in  its  own  nature,  and  according  to  the  strict  rigour  of  the  law, 
merits  eternal  death,  yet  it  is  certain  from  the  gospel,  that  no 
man  shall  actually  suffer  eternal  death  barely  for  sins  of  infirmity. 
Which  being  so,  persuade  but  a  man  that  a  regenerate  person 
mav  cheat,  and  lie,  steal,  murder,  and  rdbel,  by  way  of  infirmity, 
ana  at  the  same  time  you  persuade  him  also,  that  he  may  do  all 
this  without  any  danger  of  damnation.  And  then,  since  these 
are  oftentimes  such  desirable  privileges  to  flesh  and  blood :  and 
since  withal,  every  man  by  nature  is  so  very  prone  to  think  the 
best  of  himself  and  of  his  own  condition :  it  is  odds,  but  he  will 
find  a  shrewd  temptation  to  believe  himself  regenerate,  rather 
than  forbear  a  pleasurable  or  a  profitable  sin,  by  thinking  that  he 
shall  wd  to  hell  for  committing  it.  Now  this  being  such  a  direct 
manuduction  to  all  kinds  of  sm,  by  abusing  the  conscience  with 
undervaluing  persuasions  concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt  even 
of  the  foulest ;  it  is  evident,  that  such  as  teach  and  promote  the 
belief  of  such  doctrines,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  devil's 
prophets  and  aposdes ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  guilt  of 
every  sin,  that  either  fi*om  pulpit  or  from  press  they  influence 
men  to  the  commission  of^  does  as  certainly  rest  upon  them,  and 
will  one  day  be  as  severely  exacted  of  them,  as  if  they  had 
actually  and  personally  committed  it  themselves. 

And  thus  I  have  instanced  in  two  notable  doctrines,  that  may 
justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  inlets,  or  two  great  gates, 
through  which  all  vice  and  villany  rush  in  upon'  the  manners  of 
men  professing  religion.  But  the  particulars  into  which  these 
generals  diffuse  themselves,  you  may  look  for,  and  find  in  those 
well  furnished  magazines  and  storehouses  of  all  immorality  and 
baseness,  the  books  and  writings  of  some  modem  casuists ;  who, 
like  the  devil's  amanuenses,  and  secretaries  to  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, have  publi^ed  to  the  world  such  notions  and  intrigues 
of  sin  out  of  his  cabinet,  as  neither  the  wit  or  wickedness  of 
man,  upon  the  bare  natural  stock,  either  of  invei^on  or  corrup- 
tion, could  ever  have  found  out.  The  writings,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  make  it  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  be 
saved ;  but  the  writings  of  these  men  make  it  more  difiicidt,  if 
not  impossible,  for  any  one  to  be  damned :  for  where  there  is  no 
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sin,  there  can  be  no  damnation.  And  as  these  men  have  ob- 
scured and  confounded  the  natures  and  properties  of  things  by  their 
false  principles  and  wretched  sophistry,  though  an  act  be  never  so 
sinful,  they  will  be  sure  to  strip  it  of  its  guilt ;  and  to  make  the 
very  law  and  rule  of  action  so  pliable  and  bending,  that  it  shall  be 
impossible  to  be  broken.  So  that  he  who  goes  to  hell  must  pass 
through  a  narrower  gate  than  that  which  the  gospel  says  leads  to 
heaven.  For  that,  we  are  told,  is  only  strait,  but  this  is  absolutely 
shut ;  and  so  shut  that  sin  cannot  pass  it,  and  therefore  it  is  much 
if  a  sinner  should. 

So  insufferably  have  these  impostors  poisoned  the  fountains  of 
morality,  perverted  and  embased  the  very  standard  and  distinguish- 
ing rule  of  good  and  evil.  So  that  all  their  books  and  writings  are 
but  debauchery  upon  record,  and  impiety  registered  and  consigned 
over  to  posterity. 

In  every  volume  there  is  a  nursery  and  plantation  of  vice,  where 
it  is  sure  to  thrive,  and  from  thence  to  be  transplanted  into  men's 
practice.  For  here  it  is  manured  with  art  and  argument,  sheltered 
with  fallacy  and  distinction,  and.  thereby  enabled  both  to  annoy 
others  and  to  defend  itself. 

And  to  show  how  for  the  malignity  of  this  way  of  sinning 
reaches :  he,  who  has  vented  a  pernicious  doctrine,  or  published 
an  ill  book,  must  know  that  his  guilt  and  his  life  determine  not 
together.  No,  such  a  one,  as  the  apostle  says,  "  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh ;"  he  sins  in  his  very  grave,  corrupts  others  while  he  is 
rotting  himself,  and  has  a  growing  account  in  the  other  world, 
after  he  has  paid  nature's  last  debt  in  this ;  and  in  a  word,  quits 
this  life  like  a  man  carried  off  by  the  plague ;  who,  though  he 
dies  himself,  yet  does  execution  upon  others  by  a  surviving 
infection. 

n.  Such  also  are  to  be  reckoned  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
men's  sins,  as  endeavour  by  all  means  to  allure  men  to  sin,  and 
that  either  by  formal  persuasions,  importunity  or  desire,  as  we 
find  the  harlot  described,  enticing  the  young  man,  in  Prov.  vii., 
from  ver.  13  to  22.  Or  else  by  administering  objects  and  occa- 
sions fit  to  inflame  or  draw  forth  a  man's  corrupt  affections ;  such 
as  are  the  drinking  of  a  choleric  or  revengeful  person  into  a  fit 
of  rage  and  violence  against  the  person  of  his  neighbour ;  thus 
heating  one  man's  blood  in  order  to  the  shedding  of  another's. 
Such  also  is  the  provoking  of  a  lustful,  incontinent  persoo,  by 
filthy  discourse,  wanton  books,  and  pictures:  and  diat  which 
equals  and  exceeds  them  all,  the  incentives  of  the  stage ;  till  a 
man's  vice  and  folly  works  over  all  bounds,  and  grows  at  length 
too  mad  and  outrageous  to  be  either  governed  or  concealed. 

Now  with  great  variety  of  such  kind  of  traders  for  hell  as 
these,  has  the  nation  of  late  years  abounded.  Wretches  who  live 
upon  the  shark,  and  other  men's  sins,  the  common  poisoners  of 
youth,  equally  desperate  in  their  fortunes  and  their  manners,  and 
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getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damnation  of  souls.  So  that  if 
any  unexperienced  young  novice  happens  into  the  fatal  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  pests,  presently  they  ar^  upon  him,  plying  his 
full  purse  and  his  empty  pate  with  addresses  suitable  to  his 
vanity ;  telling  him,  what  pity  it  is,  that  one  so  accomplished  for 
parts  and  person  should  smo&er  himself  in  the  country,  where 
he  can  learn  nothing  of  gallantry  or  behaviour ;  as  how  to  make 
his  court,  to  hector  a  draw,  to  cog  the  dye,  or  storm  a  whore- 
house ;  but  must  of  necessity  live  and  die  ignorant  of  what  it  is 
to  trepan  or  be  trepanned,  to  sup,  or  rather  dine  at  midnight  in 
a  tavern,  with  the  noise  of  oaths,  blasphemies,  and  fiddlers  about 
his  ears,  and  to  fight  every  watch  and  constable  at  his  return  firom 
thence,  and  to  be  beaten  by  diem :  but  must  at  length,  poor  man ! 
die  dully  of  old  age  at  home ;  vtben  here  he  might  so  rashioipiably 
and  genteelly,  long  before  that  time,  have  been  duelled  or  fluxed 
into  another  world. 

If  this  be  not  the  guise  and  practice  of  the  times,  especially  as 
to  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  let  any  one  judge ;  and 
whether  for^  such  a  poor,  deluded  wretch,  instead  of  growing 
rusty  in  the*  country,  as  some  call  it,  to  be  thus  brou^t  by  a^ 
company  of  indigent,  debauched,  soul-and-body-destroyin^  har- 
pies, to  los^  his  estate,  family,  and  virtue,  amongst  them  m  the 
city,  be  not  a  much  greater  violation  of  the  public  weal  and 
justice  of  any  government,  than  most  of  those  crimes  that  bring 
the  committers  of  them  to  the  gallows,  we  may  at  present  easily  see, 
and  one  day  perh^s  sadly  feel. 

Nor  is  this  trade  of  corrupting  the  gentry  and  nobility,  and 
seasoning  them  with  the  vices  of  the  great  town,  as  soon  as  they 
set  foot  into  it,  carried  on  secretiy  and  in  a  comer,  but  openly 
and  in  the  face  of  the  sun ;  by  persons  who  have  formed  them- 
selves into  companies  or  rather  corporations.  So  that  a  man 
may  as  easily  know  where  to  find  one  to  teach  him  to  debauch, 
whore,  game,  and  blaspheme,  as  to  teach  him  to  write,  or  cast 
accounts:  it  is  their  support  and  busbess;  nay,  their  very  pro- 
flision  and  livelihood ;  gettine  their  living  by  those  practices,  for 
which  they  deserve  to  forfeit  meir  lives. 

Now  these  are  another  sort  of  men,  who  are  justiy  charged 
with  the  guilt  and  character  of  delighting  in  other  men's  sins; 
men  who  are  the  devil's  setters :  who  contrive,  study,  and  beat 
their  brains,. how  to  draw  in  some  poor,  innocent,  unguarded  heir 
into  their  hellish  net,  learning  his  humour,  prying  into  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  observing  his  weak  side ;  and  all  this  to  plant  the 
snare,  and  apply  the  temptation  eflectually  and  successfully ;  and 
when  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got  within  him, 
and  are  able  to  drill  him  on  fix)m  one  lewdness  to  another,  by 
the  same  arts  of  corrupting  and  squeezing  him  as  they  please  ;  no 
wonder,  if  they  rejoice  to  see  him  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  villany, 
and  take  pleasure  m  those  sins  in  which  they  find  their  profit  too, 
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m.  Such  as  afiect  the  company  of  infiauiious  and  ricious  per* 
sons,  are  also  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  such  men's  vices.  For  otherwise,  what  is  there  in 
such  meti,  which  they  can  pretend  to  be  pleased  with!  For 
generally  such  sots  hare  neither  parts  nor  wits,  ingenuity  of  dis- 
course, nor  fineness  of  conversation,  to  entertain  or  delight  any 
one,  that,  coming  into  their  company,  brings  but  his  reason  along 
with  him.  But  on  the  contrary,  their  'rude,  impertinent  loudness, 
their  quarrels,  their  nastiness,  their  dull  obscene  talk,  and  ribaldry 
(which  firom  them  you  must  take  for  wit,  or  ^o  without  it),  cannot 
but  be  nauseous  and  offensive  to  any  one  who  does  not  balk  his 
own  reason,  out  of  love  to  their  vice ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  sin 
itself,  pardon  the  ugliness  of  its  circumstances.  As  a  father  will 
hug  and  embrace  his  beloved  son  for  all  the  dirt  and  foulness  of 
his  clothes ;  the  deamess  of  the  person  easily  apologizing  for  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  habit. 

One  would  think  it  should  be  no  easy  matter  to  bring  any  man 
of  sense  to  love  an  ale-house ;  indeed  of  so  much  sense,  as  seeing 
and  smelling  amounts  to,  there  being  such  strong  encounters  of 
both,  as  would  quickly  send  him  packing,  did  not  the  love  of 
good  fellowship  reconcile  him  to  those  nuisances,  and  the  deity  he 
adored  compound  for  the  homeliness  of  its  shrine. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  where  a  man  can  like  and  love  the 
conversation  of  lewd,  debauched  persons,  amidst  all  the  natural 
grounds  and  motives  of  loathing  and  dislike,  it  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  the  inward  affection  he  bears  to  dieir  lewd,  debauched 
humour.  It  is  this  he  enjoys ;  and  for  the  sake*of  this,  the  rest 
he  endures. 

IV.  And,  lastly,  such  as  encourage,  countenance,  and  support . 
men  in  their  sins,  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins.    Now  this  may  be  done 
two  ways : 

First,  By  commendation.  Concerning  which  we  may  take  this 
for  granted ;  that  no  man  commends  another  any  further  than  he 
likes  him :  for  indeed  to  commend  any  one  is  to  vouch  him  to  the 
world,  to  undertake  for  his  worth,  and,  in  a  word,  to  own  the 
thing  which  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for.  He  who  writes  an 
encondunt  JferomSy  if  he  does  it  heartily  is  himself  but  a  transcript 
of  Nero  in  his  mind ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  enough  see 
such  pranks,  as  he  was  famous  for,  acted  again,  though  he  dare 
not  be  the  actor  of  them  himself. 

From  whence  we  see  the  reason  of  some  men's  giving  such 
honourable  names  and  appellations  to  the  worst  of  men  and 
actions,  and  base,  reproachful  titles  to  the  best:  such  as  are 
calling  faction,  and  a  spitting  in  their  prince's  face,  petitioning; 
fanaticism  and  schism,  true  protestantism ;  sacrilege  and  rapine, 
thorough  reformation^  and  the  like.  As  on  the  contrary,  brand- 
ing conformity  to  the  rules  and  rites  of  the  best  church  in  the 
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world,  with  the  false  and  odious  name  oi  formality ;  and  tra- 
ducing all  religious,  conscientious  observers  of  them,  as  mongrel 
protestantSj  and  papists  in  masquerade.  And  indeed,  many  are  and 
nave  been  called  papists  of  late  years,  whom  those  very  persons, 
who  call  them  so,  know  to  be  hi  from  being  so.  But  what  then  do 
they  mean  by  fixing  such  false  characters  upon  men,  even  against 
their  own  consciences  ?  Why,  they  mean  and  design  this ;  they 
would  set  such  a  mark  upon^  those  whom  they  hate,  as  may  cause 
their  throats  to  be  cut,  and  their  estates  to  be  seized  upon,  when 
the  rabble  shall  be  let  loose  upon  the  government  once  again  : 
which  such  beggarly,  malicious  fellows  impatiently  hope  and 
long  for. 

Though  I  doubt  not,  how  much  soever  knaves  may  abuse  fools 
with  words  for  a  time,  but  there  will  come  a  day,  m  which  die 
most  active  papists  will  be  found  under  the  puritan  mask;  in 
which  it  will  appear,  that  the  conventicle  has  been  the  Jesuits' 
safest  kennel,  and  the  papists  themselves,  as  well  as  the  fanatics, 
have  been  managers  of  those  monstrous  outcries  against  popery, 
to  the  ruin  of  those  protestants  whom  they  most  hate,  and  whom 
alone  they  fear.  It  being  no  unheard  of  trick  for  a  thief,  when 
he  is  closely  pursued,  to  cry  out,  "  Stop  the  thief,"  and  thereby 
diverting  die  suspicion  from  himself,  to  get  clear  away.  It  is 
also  worth  our  while  to  consider  with  what  terms  of  respect  and 
commendation  knaves  and  sots  will  speak  of  their  own  fraternity. 
As,  What  an  honest,  what  a  worthy  man  is  such  a  one !  And, 
what  a  good-natured  person  is  another!  According  to  which 
terms,  such  as  are  factious,  by  worthy  men,  mean  only  such  as 
are  of  the  same  faction,  and  united  in  the  same  designs  against  the 
government  with  themselves.  And  such  as  are  brothers  of  the 
pot,  by  a  good-natured  person,  mean  only  a  true,  trusty  debauchee, 
who  never  stands  out  at  a  merry-meeting,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to 
stand  at  all :  nor  ever  refuses  a  health,  while  he  has  enough  of 
his  own  to  pledge  it  with  ;  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  honest,  as  drunk- 
enness and  debauchery,  want  of  sense  and  reason,  virtue  and 
sobriety,  can  possibly  make  him. 

Secondly,  The  other  way  by  which  some  men  encourage  others 
in  their  sins  is  by  preferment.  As,  when  men  shall  be  advanced 
to  places  of  trust  and  honour  for  those  quaUties  that  render  them 
unworthy  of  so  much  as  sober  and  civil  company.  When  a  lord 
or  master  shall  cast  his  favours  and  rewards  upon  such  beasts  and 
blemishes  of  society,  as  live  only  to  the  dishonour  of  Him  who 
made  them,  and  the  reproach  of  Him  who  maintains  them. 
None  certainly  can  love  to  see  vice  in  power,  but  such  as  love  to 
see  it  also  in  practice.  Place  and  honour  do  of  all  things  most 
misbecome  it ;  and  a  ^oat  or  a  swine  in  a  chair  of  state,  cannot 
be  more  odious  than  ridiculous. 

It  is  reported  of  Caesar,  that  passing  through  a  certain  town, 
and    seeing    all  the   women  of  it    standing    at   their  doors  with 
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monkeys  in  their  urms,  he  asked,  whether  die  women  of  that 
countiy  used  to  have  any  children  or  not  ?  Thereby  wittily  and 
sarcastically  reproaching  them,  for  misplacing  that  aiSection  upoil 
bhites  which  could  only  become  a  mother  to  her  child.  S6, 
when  we  come  into  k  ereat  family  or  government,  and  see  this 
place  of  honour  allotted  to  a  murderer,  another  filled  with  an 
atheist  or  blasphemer,  and  a  diird  with  a  filthy  parasite,  may  we 
not  as  appositely  and  properly  ask  die  question,  whether  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  virtue,  sobriety,  or  religion  a^nongst  such  k 
people,  with  whom  vice  wears  those  rewards,  honours,  and  privi- 
leges, which  in  other  nations,  the  common  judgment  of  reason 
awards  only  to  the  virtuous,  the  sober  and  religious  ?  And  cer* 
tainly  it  is  too  flagrant  a  demonstration,  how  much  vice  is  the 
darling  of  any  people,  when  many  amongst  them  are  preferred  for 
diose  practices  for  which,  in  other  places,  they  can  scarce  b^ 
pardoned. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  third  and  last  general  thing  pro- 
posed, for  the  handling  of  the  words,  which  was  to  show  the  sevend 
sorts  or  kinds  of  men,  which  fall  under  the  charge  and  character  of 
taldng  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins. 

Now  the  inferences  from  the  foregoing  particulars  shaU  be  tw^ 
fold. 

1.  Such  as  concern  particular  persons ;  and,  2.  Such  as  concern 
communities  or  bodies  of  men. 

And  first  for  the  malignity  of  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  in- 
duces a  man  to  delight  in  other  men's  sins,  with  reference  to  the 
effects  of  it  upon  particular  persons.     As, 

(1.)  It  quite  alters  and  depraves  the  natural  ficame  of  a  man's 
heart.  For  there  is  that  naturally  in  the  heart  of  man,  which 
abhors  sin  as  sin;  and  consequeittly  would  make  him  detest  it 
both  in  himself  and  in  others  too.  The  first  and  most  genuiM 
principles  of  reason  are  certainly  averse  to  it,  and  find  a  seeM  * 
grief  and  remorse  from  every  invasion  that  sin  makes  upon  t 
man's  innocence;  and  that  must  needs  render  the  first  entraniSI^ 
and  admission  of  sin  uneasy,  because  disagreeable.  Yet  time, 
we  see,  and  custom  of  sinning,  can  bring  a  man .  to  silch  a  pass^ 
that  it  shaQ  be  more  difficult  and  grievous  to  him  to  part  with 
his  sin,  than  ever  it  was  for  him  to  admit  it.  It  shall  set  so  fiur 
into,  and  lodge  itself  so  deep  within  his  heart,  that  it  shsS  he  hi6 
business  and  his  recreation,  his  companion,  and  his  other  self;  and 
the  very  dividing  between  his  flesh  and  his  bones,  or  rather,  be* 
tween  his  body  and  his  soul,  shall  be  less  terrible  and  afflictive  t6 
him,  than  to  be  taken  oirfrx)m  his  vice. 

Nevertheless,  as  unnatural  as  this  effect  of  sin  is,  there  is  ofift 
yet  more  so ;  for  that  innate  principle  of  self-love,  that  rery 
easily  and  often  blinds  a  man,  as  to  any  impartial  teflection  up(Ml 
himself;  yet  for  the  most  part  leaves  his  eyes  open  enough  te 
judge  truly  of  the  same  thing  in  his  ndghbour,  and  to  hate  fbUt 
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in  others,  which  he  allows  and  cherishes  in  himself.  And  there- 
fore, when  it  shall  come  to  this,  that  he  also  approves,  embraces, 
and  delights  in  sin,  as  he  observes  it,  even  in  the  person  and 
practice  of  other  men ;  this  shows  that  the  man  is  wholly  trans- 
formed form  the  creature  that  God  first  made  him ;  nay,  that  he 
has  consumed  those  poor  remainders  of  good  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
left  him ;  that  he  has  worn  off  the  very  remote  dispositions  and 
possibilities  to  virtue ;  and,  in  a  word,  turned  grace  first,  and 
afterward  nature  itself  out  of  doors.  No  man  knows  at  his 
first  entrance  upon  any  sin,  how  hi  it  may  carry  him,  and  where 
it  will  stop ;  the  commission  of  sin  being  generally  like  the  pour- 
ing out  of  water,  which,  when  once  poured  out,  knows  no  other 
bounds,  but  to  run  as  fitr  as  it  can. 

(2.)  A  second  effect  of  this  disposition  of  mind  is,  that  it  pecu- 
liarly indisposes  a  man  to  repent  and  recover  himself  from  it. 
For  the  first  step  to  repentance  is  a  man's  dislike  of  his  sin :  and 
how  can  we  expect  that  a  man  should  conceive  any  thorough 
dislike  of  that  which  has  taken  such  an  absolute  possession  of  his 
heart  and  affections,  that  he  likes  and  loves  it,  not  only  in  his  own 
practice,  but  also  in  other  men's  ?  Nay,  that  he  is  pleased  with  it, 
though  he  is  past  the  practice  of  it.  Such  a  temper  of  mind  is  a 
downright  contradiction  to  repentance;  as  being  founded  in  the 
destruction  of  those  qualities  which  are  the  only  dispositions  and 
preparatives  to  it.  For  that  natural  tenderness  of  conscience, 
which  must  first  create  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  sin,  and  from  thence 
produce  a  sorrow  for  it,  and  at  length  cause  a  relinquishment  of 
it ;  that,  I  say,  we  have  already  shown,  is  taken  away  by  a  cus- 
tomary repeated  course  of  sinning  a^inst  conscience.  So  that 
the  very  first  foundation  of  virtue,  which  is  the  natural  power  of 
distinguishing  between  the  moral  good  and  evil  of  any  action,  is, 
in  effect,  plucked  up  and  destroyed,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  finds 
nothing  in  the  heart  of  such  a  one  to  apply  the  means  of  grace  to ; 
all  taste,  relish,  and  discernment  of  the  suitableness  of  virtue,  and 
the  unsuitableness  of  vice,  being  utterly  gone  from  it. 

And  as  this  is  a  direct  bar  to  that  part  of  repentance,  which 
looks  back  with  sorrow  and  indignation  upon  what  is  past ;  so  is 
it  equally  such,  to  that  greater  part  of  repentance,  which  is  to 
look  forward,  and  to  prevent  sin  for  the  future.  For  this  pro- 
perly delivers  a  man  up  to  sin ;  forasmuch  as  it  leaves  his  heart 
destitute  of  all  those  principles  which  should  resist  it.  So  that 
such  a  one  must  be  as  bad  as  the  devil  will  have  him,  and  can  be 
no  better  than  the  devil  will  let  him.  In  both  he  must  submit  to 
his  measures.  And  what  is  this  but  a  kind  of  entrance  into,  or 
rather  an  anticipation  of  hell  ?  What  is  it  but  judgment  and  dam- 
nation already  begun  ?  For  a  man,  in  such  a  case,  is  as  sure  of  it, 
as  if  he  were  actually  in  the  flames. 

(3.)  A  third  effect  of  this  disposition  of  mind,  which  also  natu- 
rally follows  from  the  former,  is,  that  the  longer  a  man  lives  the 
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wickeder  he  grows,  and  his  last  days  are  certainly  his  worst.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  to  delight  in  other  men's  sins,  was  most 
properly  the  vice  of  old  age ;  and  we  shall  also  fibad  that  it  may 
be  as  truly  and  properly  called  the  old  age  of  vice.  For,  as  first, 
old  age  necessarily  implies  a  man's  having  lived  so  many  years 
before  it  comes  upon  him ;  and  withal,  this  sort  of  viciousness 
supposes  the  precedent  commission  of  many  sins,  by  which  a 
man  arrives  to  it ;  so  it  has  this  further  property  of  old  age : 
that,  as  when  a  man  comes  once  to  be  old,  he  never  retreats,  but 
still  goes  on,  and  grows  every  day  older  and  older ;  so  when  a 
man  comes  once  to  such  a  degree  of  wickedness,  as  to  delight  in 
the  wickedness  of  other  men,  it  is  more  than  ten  thousand  to  one 
odds,  if  he  ever  returns  to  a  better  mind,  but  grows  every  day 
worse  and  worse.  For  he  has  nothing  else  to  take  up  his 
thoughts,  and  nothing  to  entertain  his  desires  with ;  which,  by  a 
long  estrangement  from  better  things,  come  at  length  perfectly  to 
loathe  and  fly  off  from  them. 

A  notable  instance  of  which  we  have  in  Tiberius  Caesar,  who 
was  bad  enough  in  his  youth,  but  superlatively  and  monstrously 
so  in  his  old  age  :  and  the  reason  of  tiiis  was,  because  he  took*  a 
particular  pleasure  in  seeing  other  men  do  vile  and  odious  things. 
So  that  all  his  diversion  at  his  beloved  Capreae  was  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  devil's  actors,  representing  the  worst  of  vices  upon 
that  infamous  stage. 

And  therefore  let  not  men  flatter  themselves,  as  no  doubt 
some  do,  that  though  they  find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat 
and  stand  out  against  an  ill  practice,  and  upon  that  account  give^ 
way  to  a  continuance  in  it;  yet  that  old  age  shall  do  that  for 
them,  which  they  in  their  youtib  could  never  find  in  their  heart 
to  do  for  themselves;  I  say,  let  not  such  persons  mock  and 
abuse  themselves  with  such  false  and  absurd  presumptions.  For 
they  must  know,  that  a  habit  may  continue  when  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  act ;  or  rather  the  elicit,  internal  acts  of  it  may  be  quick 
and  vigorous,  when  the  external,  imperate  acts  of  the  same  habit 
utterly  cease :  and  let  men  but  reflect  upon  their  own  observa- 
tion, and  consider  impartially  with  themselves,  how  few  in  the 
world  they  have  known  made  better  by  age.  Grenerally  they 
will  see,  that  such  leave  not  their  vice,  but  their  vice  leaves 
them,  or  rather  retreats  from  their  practices,  and  retires  into 
their  fancy ;  and  that,  we  know,  is  boundless  and  infinite :  and 
when  vice  has  once  setded  itself  there,  it  finds  a  vaster  and  a 
wider  compass  to  act  in  than  ever  it  had  before.  I  scarce  know 
any  thing  that  calls  for  a  more  serious  consideration  from  us 
than  this :  for  still  men  are  apt  to  persuade  themselves,  that  they 
shall  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  grow  virtuous  as  they  grow  old. 
But  it  is  a  way  of  arguing  highly  irrational  and  fallacious.  For 
tub  is  a  maxim  of  eternal  truth,  that  nothing  grows  weak  with 
age,  but  that  which  will  at  length  die  with  age  ;  which  sin  never 
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does.  The  long^  a  Uot  contiiuies  the  deeper  k  sinks.  And  it 
wiU  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to  dispossess  and 
tturow  out  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long  possession  begins  to 
plead  prescription.  It  is  natursJlj  impossible  for  an  old  man  to 
grow  young  again ;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  decrepit  aged 
sinner  to  become  a  new  creature,  and  be  bom  again. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  We  need  no  "other  argument  of  the  malign 
^ects  of  this^  di^sition  of  mind,  than  this  one  consideration ; 
tjiat  many  perish  eternally  who  never  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  cf 
wickedness  as  to  take  any  pleasure  in,  or  indeed  to  be  at  all 
concerned  about,  the  sins  of  other  men.  But  they  perish  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  o¥ni  lusts,  and  the  obedience  they  personally  yield 
to  thar  ovm  sinful  appetites :  and  that  questionless,  very  often  not 
widiout  a  considerable  mixture  of  inward  dislike  of  themselves 
fpT  what  they  do :  yet  for  all  that,  thek  sin,  we  see,  proving  tod 
bard  for  them,  the  oveipowering  stream  cames  them  away,  and 
down  they  sink  into  the  bottomless  pit,  though  under  the  weight 
of  a  guilt,  by  vast  de^ees  inferior  to  that  imch  we  have  been 
discoursing  of.  For  doubtless,  many  men  are  finally  lost,  wha 
yet  have  no  men's  sins  to  answer  for  but  their  own :  who  never 
^ticed  nor  perverted  others  to  sin,  and  much  less  applauded  or 
encouraged  them  in  their  sin  ;  but  only  being  slaves  to  their  own 
Qomipt  affections,  have  lived  and  died  under  the  killing  power  of 
them,  and  so  passed  to  a  sad  eternity. 

But  that  other  devilish  way  of  sinning,  hitherto  spoken  of,  is 
90  &f  beyond  this,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  innocence,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  charity,  compared  to  it.  For  this  is  a  solitary,  sin^e ; 
tliat  a  complicated,  multiplied  guilt.  And,  indeed,  if  we  consider 
at  what  a  rate  some  men  sin  now-a-days ;  that  man  sins  charitably 
who  damns  nobody  but  himiself.  But  the  other  sort  of  sinners, 
who  may  properly  enough  be  said  to  people  hell,  and,  in  a  very  ill 
qense,  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ;"  as  they  have  a  guilt  made  up 
of  many  guilts,  so  what  can  they  reasonably  expect,  but  a  damna^ 
turn  emilvalent  to  many  damnations  i 

Ana  thus  much  for  the  first  general  inference,  fix)m  the  fi)rep 
goinst  discourse,  showing  the  malignity  of  such  a  disposition  oL 
mincT  as  induces  a  man  to  delight  in  other  men's  sins,  with  re£eu> 
ence  to  particular  persons. 

2.  The  other  inference  shall  be  with  reference  to  communities 
or  bodies  of  men ;  and  so  such  a  disposition  has  a  most  direct 
and  efficacious  influence  to  propagate,  multiply,  and  spread  the 
practice  of  any  sin,  till  it  becomes  general  and  national.  For 
this  is  most  certain,  that  some  men's  takine  pleasure  in  other 
men's  sins,  will  cause  many  men  to  sin  to  do  them  a  pleasure ; 
and  this  will  appear  upon  these  three  accounts.  1.  That  it  is 
seldom  or  never  that  any  man  comes  to  such  a  degree  of  impiety, 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins,  but  he  also  shows  the 
world,  by  his  actions  and  behaviour,  that  he  does  so.     2.  That 
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there  are  few  men  in  the  world  so  inconsiderable,  but  there  are  some 
or  other,  who  have  an  interest  to  serve  by  them.  And,  3.  That  the 
natural  course  that  one  man  takes  to  serve  his  interest  by  another  is, 
by  applying  himself  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  may  most  gratify  and 
delight  him. 

Now  from  these  three  things  put  together,  it  is  not  only  easy 
but  necessary  to  infer,  that  since  the  generality  of  men  are 
wholly  acted  by  their  present  interest,  if  they  find  those  who  can 
best  serve  them  in  this  their  interest,  most  likely  also  to  be  gained 
over  so  to  do  by  the  sinful  and  vile  practices  of  those  who  address 
to  them ;  no  doubt  such  practices  shall  be  pursued  by  such  per- 
sons, in  order  to  the  compassing  their  desired  ends.  Where 
greatness  takes  no  dcUght  in  ^odness,  we  may  be  sure,  there 
Sball  be  but  little  goodness  seen  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  an 
interest  to  serve  by  such  a  one's  greatness.  For  take  any  illus- 
trious potent  sinner,  whose  power  is  wholly  employed  to  serve 
his  pleasure,  and  whose  chief  pleasure  is  to  see  others  as  bad  and 
wicked  as  himself;  and  there  is  no  question,  but  in  a  little  time 
he  will  also  make  them  so ;  and  his  dependents  shall  quickly  be- 
come his  proselytes.  They  shall  sacrifice  their  virtue  to  his  hu- 
taoMTj  spend  their  credit  and  good  name,  nay,  and  their  very  souls 
too,  to  serve  him ;  and  that  by  the  worst  and  basest  of  services, 
which'  is,  b^  making  themselves  like  him.  It  is  but  too  notorious, 
how  long  vice  has  reigned,  or  rather  raged,  amongst  us ;  and  with 
what  a  bare  face  and  a  brazen  forehead  it  walks  about  the  nation 
as  it  were  dato  capUe^  and  looking  down  with  scorn  upon  virtue 
as  a  contemptible  and  a  mean  thing.  Vice  could  not  come  to 
this  pitch  by  chance.  But  we  have  sinned  apace,  and  at  a  higher 
strain  of  villany  than  the  fops  our  ancestors  (as  some  are  pleased 
to  call  them)  could  ever  arrive  to.  So  that  we  daily  see  maturity 
and  age  in  vice  joined  with  youth  and  greenness  of  years.  A 
manifest  argument,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  docility  and  pregnancy 
of  parts,  that  is  in  the  present  age,  above  all  the  former. 

For  in  respect  of  vice,  nothing  is  more  usual  now-a-days,  than 
for  boys  iUico  nasci  senes.  They  see  their  betters  delight  in  ill 
things;  they  observe  reputation  and  countenance  to  attend  the 
practice  of  them;  and  ihis  carries  them  on  furiously  to  that, 
which  of  themselves  they  are  but  too  much  inclined  to ;  and  which 
laws  were  purposely  made  by  wise  men  to  keep  them  from.  They 
are  glad,  you  may  be  sure,  to  please  and  prefer  themselves  at  once, 
and  to  serve  their  interest  and  their  sensuality  together. 

And  as  they  are  come  to  this  height  and  rampancy  of  vice,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  countenance  of  their  betters  and  su- 
periors ;  so  they  have  taken  some  steps  higher  in  the  same  from 
this,  that  the  follies  or  extravagancies  of  the  young  too  frequently 
carry  with  them  the  suffrage  and  approbation  of  the  old.  For 
age,  which  naturally  and  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove  from 
death,  and  consequently  should  have  nothing  about  it,  but  what 
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looks  like  a  decent  preparation  for  it,  scarce  ever  appears  of  late 
days  but  in  the  high  mode,  the  flaunting  garb,  and  utmost  gaudety  of 
youth ;  with  clothes  as  ridiculous,  and  as  much  in  the  fashion,  as 
the  person  that  wears  them  is  usually  grown  out  of  it.  The  eldest 
equal  the  youngest  in  the  vanity  of  Uieir  dress,  and  no  other  reason 
can  be  given  of  it,  but  that  they  equal,  if  not  surpass,  them  in  the 
tanity  of  their  desires.  So  that  those  who  by  the  majesty,  and  as  I 
may  so  say,  the  prerogative  of  their  age,  should  even  frown  youth 
into  sobriety  and  better  manners,  are  now  striving  all  they  can,  to 
imitate  and  strike  in  with  them,  and  to  be  really  vicious,  that  they 
may  be  thought  to  be  young. 

The  sad  and  apparent  truth  of  which  makes  it  very  superflu- 
ous to  inquire  after  any  further  cause  of  that  monstrous  increase 
of  vice,  that  like  a  torrent,  or  rather  a  breaking  of  the  sea  upon 
us,  has  of ^ late  years  overflowed,  and  victoriously  carried  away 
all  before  it.  Both  the  honourable  and  the  aged  have  contributed 
all  they  could  to  the  promotion  of  it ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  able, 
to  give  Ae  best  colour  to  the  worst  of  things.  This  they  have 
endeavoured,  and  thus  much  they  have  effectea,  that  men  now  see 
that  vice  makes  them  acceptable  to  those  who  are  able  to  make 
them  considerable.  It  is  the  key  that  lets  them  into  their  very  heart, 
and  enables  them  to  command  all  that  is  there.  And  if  this  be  the 
price  of  favour,  and  the  market  of  honour,  no  doubt,  where  the 
trade  is  so  quick,  and  withal  so  certain,  multitudes  will  be  sure  to 
follow  it. 

This  is  too  manifestly  our  present  case.  All  men  see  it ;  and 
wise  and  good  men  lament  it :  and  where  vice,  pushed  on  with 
such  mighty  advantages,  will  stop  its  progress,  it  is  hard  to  judge. 
It  is  certainly  above  all  human  remedies  to  control  the  prevailing 
course  of  it;  unless  the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  who  quells 
the  rage  and  swelling  of  the  sea,  and  sets  bars  and  doors  to  it, 
beyond  which  the  proudest  of  its  waves  cannot  pass,  shall,  in  his 
infinite  compassion  to  us,  do  the  same  to  that  ocean  of  vice, 
which  now  swells  and  roars,  and  lifts  up  itself  above  all  banks 
and  bounds  of  human  laws ;  and  so,  by  his  omnipotent  word,  re- 
ducing its  power,  and  abasing  its  pride,  shall  at  length  say  to  it, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further."  Which  God  in  his 
good  time  efiect. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.   Amen. 
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SERMON  XIX. 

STATUBAL   RELIGION,  WITHOUT   REVELATION,  SUFTICIENT   TO   RENDER 

A    SINNER   INEXCUSABLE. 

[PrMchcd  befofe  the  VDkwtniiy,  at  ChHtt  Church,  Ozon,  Novemhet  2, 1690.] 

Romans  i.  20,  latter  part. 
— 5b  they  are  wUhotU  excuse. 

This  excellent  epistle,  though  in  the  front  of  it  it  bears  a  par- 
ticular inscription,  yet,  in  the  drift  and  purpose  of  it,  is  universal : 
as  designing  to  convince  all  mankind,  whom  it  supposes  in  pur* 
suit  of  true  happiness,  of  the  necessity  of  seekbg  for  it  in  the 
gospel,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  it  elsewhere.  All  with- 
out the  church,  at  that  time,  were  comprehended  imder  the  divi- 
sion of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  called  here  by  the  apostle  Greeks ;  the 
nobler  and  more  noted  part  being  used  for  the  whole.  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  second  chapter,  down  along,  he  addresses  himself 
to  the  Jews,  showing  the  insufficiency  of  their  law  to  justify,  or 
make  them  happy,  how  much  soever  they  doated  upon  it.  But 
here,  in  this  first  chapter,  he  deals  with  the  Greeks,  or  gentiles, 
who  sought  for,  and  promised  themselves  the  same  happiness 
from  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  which  the  Jews  did  from  the 
Mosaic  law.  Where,  after  he  had  taken  an  accoimt  of  what  their 
bare  reason  had  taught  them  in  the  things  of  God,  and  compared 
the  superstructure  with  the  foundation,  their  practice  with  their 
knowledge,  he  finds  them  so  &r  from  arriving  at  the  happiness 
which  they  aspired  to  by  this  means,  that  upon  a  fiiU  survey  of 
the  whole  matter,  the  result  of  all  comes  to  this  sad  and  deplor- 
able issue,  that  they  were  sinful  and  miserable,  and  that  widiout 
excuse.  In  the  words,  taken  with  the  coherence  of  the  precedent 
and  subsequent  verses,  we  have  these  four  things  considerable. 

I.  The  sin  here  followed  upon  a  certain  sort  of  men,  with  this 
so  severe  a  judgment;  namely,  that  "knowing  God,  they  did  not 
glorify  him  as  God,"  ver.  22. 

II.  The  persons  guilty  of  this  sin ;  they  were  "  such  as  pro- 
fessed themselves  wise,"  ver.  22. 

III.  The  cause  or  reason  of  their  falling  into  this  sin ;  which 
was  their  "  holding  the  truth  in  unri^teousness,"  ver.  18.     And, 

IV.  And  lastly.  The  judgment,  or  ratHer  the  state  and  condi- 
tion penally  consequent  upon  these  sinners ;  namely,  "  that  they 
were  without  excuse,"  ver.  20. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order.  And  first,  for  the  first 
of  them. 
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Th6  sin  here  followed  with  so  severe  a  judgment,  and  so  highlj 
aggravated  and  condemned  bv  the  apostle,  is,  by  the  united  testi- 
mony of  most  divines  upon  tnis  place,  the  sin  of  idolatry :  which 
the  apostle  affirms  to  consist^in  this ;  that  the  gentiks  glorified  not 
Godj  ds  God,  Which  general  charge  he  also  draws  forth  into 
particulars :  as,  that  they  ^'  changed  his  gloiy  into  the  similitude 
and  images  of  men,  and  beasts,  and  birds ;"  where,  by  glory,  he 
means  God's  worship ;  to  wit,  that  by  which  men  glorify  him, 
and  not  the  essential  glory  of  his  nature ;  it  being  such  a  gloiy 
as  was  in  men's  power  to  change  and  to  debase ;  and  therefinre 
must  needs  consist,  either  in  those  actions,  or  those  means,  wlueb 
they  performed  the  divine  worship  by.  I  know  no  place,  frbfU.  ■ 
which  we  may  more  clearly  gather  what  the  scripture  account^  • 
idolatry,  than  from  this  chapter.  From  whence,  that  I  may 
represent  to  you  what  idolatry  is,  and  wherein  one  sort  of  it,  at 
least,  does  consist,  you  may  observe,  that  the  persons  who  are 
here  charged  with  it,  are  positively  affirmed  to  have  known  and 
acknowledged  the  true  God.  For  it  is  said  of  them,  that  they 
knew  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  in  this  20th  verse ;  nay, 
and  they  worshipped  him  too.  From  whence  this  undeniably  and 
invincibly  follows,  that  they  did  not  look  uj^on  those  images, 
which  they  addressed  to,  as  gods,  nor  as  thmgs  in  which  the 
divine  nature  did  or  could  enclose  itself;  nor,  consequntly,  to 
which  they  gave,  or  ultimately  designed  their  religious  woi^p. 
This  conclusion  therefore  I  infer,  and  assert ;  that  idolatry  is  not 
only  an  accounting  or  worshipping  that  for  God,  which  is  not 
God,  but  it  is  also  a  worshipping  the  true  God  in  a  way  wholly 
unsuitable  to  his  nature  ;  and  particularly,  by  the  meditation  of 
images  and  corporeal  resemblances  of  him.  This  is  idolatry :  for 
the  persons  here  spoken  of  pretended  to  glorify  the  true  God, 
but  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  and  upon  that  account 
stand  arraigned  for  idolaters.  Common  sense  and  experience 
will  and  must  evince  the  truth  of  this :  for,  can  any  one  imagine, 
that  men  of  reason,  who  had  their  senses  quick,  and  their  wits 
and  discourse  entire,  could  take  that  ima^e  or  statue,  which  they 
fell  down  before,  to  be  a  God  ?  Could  they  think  that  to  be 
infinite  and  immense,  the  ubiquity  of  which  they  could  thrust 
into  a  comer  of  their  closet  ?  Or  could  they  conceive  that  to  be 
•  eternal,  which  a  few  days  before  they  had  seen  a  log,  or  a  rude 
trunk,  and  perhaps  the  other  piece  of  it  a  joint-stool  in  the  work- 
man's shop  ? 

The  ground  and  reason  of  all  worship  is,  an  opinion  of  power 
and  will  in  the  person  worshipped  to  answer  and  supply  our  desires ; 
which  he  cannot  possibly  do,  unless  he  first  apprehend  them.  But 
can  any  man,  who  is  master  of  sense  himself,  believe  the  rational 
heathens  so  void  of  it,  as  to  think  that  those  images  could  fulfil 
the  petitions  which  they  could  pot  hear,  pity  the  wants  they 
could  not  see,  do  all  things  when  they  could  not  stir  a  hand  or  a 
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foot?    It  is  impossible  they  should  ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  thej 
were  idolaters. 

And  therefoie  it  is  clear  that  their  idolatry  consisted  in  some- 
thing else,  and  the  history  of  it  would  demonstrate  so  much,  were 
it  proper  to  turn  a  sermon  into  a  history.  So  that  we  see  here, 
that  die  sin  condemned  in  the  text,  was  the  worshipping  of  the 
true  God  by  images.  For  the  defence  of  which,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  might  have  pleaded,  and  did  plead,  for  those 
images,  that  they  used  them  not  as  objects,  but  only  as  means 
and  instruments  of  divine  worship,  not  as  what  they  worshipped, 
but  as  that  by  which  they  directed  their  worship  to  God. 
-  Hiough  still,  methinks  it  is  something  hard  to  conceive,  that 
'  none  of  the  worship  should  fidl  upon  the  image  by  the  way, 
or  that  the  water  can  be  conveyed  into  the  sea  without  so  mueh 
es  wetting  the  channel  through  which  it  passes.  But  however 
you  see  it  requires  a  very  distinguishing  head,  and  even  hand, 
and  no  small  skill  in  directing  the  intention,  to  carry  a  prayer 
quite  through  to  its  journey's  end.  lliough,  after  all,  the  mis- 
chief of  it  is,  that  the  distinction  which  looks  so  fine  in  the 
tbeory,  generally  miscarries  in  the  practice ;  especially  where  the 
ignorant  vulgar  are  the  practisers,  who  are  the  worst  in  the 
world  at  distinguishing,  but  yet  make  far  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  and  are  as  much  concerned  and  obliged  to  pray,  as  the 
wisest  and  the  best ;  but  withal,  infinitely  unhappy,  if  they  can- 
not perform  a  necessary  duty  without  school  distinctions,  nor  beg 
their  daily  bread  without  metaphysics.  And  thus  much  for  the  first 
tiling  proposed  ;  namely,  the  sm  here  spoken  against  by  the  apostle  , 
in  the  text,  which  was  idolatry. 

n.  The  second  is  the  persons  charged  with  this  sin.  And 
they  were  not  the  Gnostics,  as  some  whimsically  imagine,  who 
can  never  meet  with  the  words  ycvwoxovrc;,  y^Jiaxitv^  yyw0t$,  or 
yvwftw,  but  presently  the  Gnostics  must  be  drawn  in  by  the 
head  and  shoulders ;  but  the  persons  here  meant,  were  plainly 
and  manifestly  the  old  heathen  philosophers ;  such  as  not  only  in 
the  apostle's  but  also  in  their  own  phrase,  "  professed  themselves 
to  be  wise."  Their  great  title  was  oo^kh,  and  the  word  of 
applause  still  given  to  their  lectures,  was  ao^^i.  And  P^-thagoras 
was  the  first  who  abated  of  the  invidiousness  of  the  name,  and 
firom  tfo^off  brou^t  it  down  to  ^ixbao^i,  fi-om  a  master  to  a  lover 
of  wisdom,  from  a  professor  to  a  candidate. 

These  were  the  men  here  intended  by  St.  Paul ;  men  famous 
in  their  respective  ages;  the  great  favourites  of  nature,  and  the 
top  and  masterpiece  of  art ;  men  whose  a<n)iring  intellectuals  had 
raised  them  above  the  common  level,  and  made  them  higher  by 
.the  head  than  the  world  round  about  them.  Men  of  a  polite 
reason,  and  a  notion  refined  and  enlarged  by  meditation.  Such, 
as  with  all  these  advantages  of  parts  and  study,  had  been  toiling 
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and  plodding  many  years,  to  outwit  and  deceive  themselves ;  sat 
up  many  nights,  and  spent  many  days,  to  impose  a  fallacy  upon 
their  reason ;  and,  in  a  word,  ran  the  round  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  arrive  at  length  at  a  glorious  and  elaborate  folly; 
even  these,  I  say,  these  grandees  and  giants  in  knowledge,  who 
thus  looked  down,  as  it  were,  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
laughed  at  all  besides  themselves,  as  barbarous  and  insi^ificant, 
-^as  quick  and  sagacious  as  they  were,  to  look  into  the  little  in- 
tricacies of  matter  and  motion,  which  a  man  might  salva  scientUiy 
or  at  least,  salva  aninuiy  ignorare^  yet  blundered  and  stumbled 
about  their  grand  and  principal  concern,  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty  to  God,  sinking  into  the  meanest  and  most  ridiculous 
instances  of  idolatry ;  even  so  far  as  to  worship  the  great  God 
under  the  form  of  beasts  and  creeping  things  ;*  to  adore  eternity 
and  inmiensity  in  a  brute,  or  a  plant,  or  some  viler  thing ;  bow- 
ing down  in  their  adoration  to  such  things,  as  they  would  scarce 
otherwise  have  bowed  down  to  take  up:  nay,  and  to  rear  tem- 
ples and  make  altars  to  fear,  lust,  and  revenge;  there  being 
scarce  a  corrupt  passion  of  the  mind,  or  a  distemper  of  the  body, 
but  what  they  worshipped.  So  that  it  could  not  be  expected, 
that  they  should  ever  repent  of  those  sins  which  they  thought  fit 
to  deify,  nor  mortify  those  corrupt  affections  to  which  they 
ascribed  a  kind  of  divinity  and  immortality.  By  all  which  they 
fell  into  a  greater  absurdity  in  matter  of  practice,  than  ever 
any  one  of  them  did  in  point  of  opinion,  (which  yet  certainly 
was  very  hard),  namely,  that  having  confessed  a  God,  and 
allowed  him  the  perfections  of  a  God,  to  wit,  an  infinite  power 
and  an  eternal  Godhead,  they  yet  denied  him  the  worship  of 
God.  Thus  reversing  the  great  truths  they  had  subscribed  to  in 
speculation,  by  a  brutish,  senseless  devotion,  managed  with  a 
greater  prostration  of  reason  than  of  body. 

Had  the  poor  vulgar  rout  only,  who  were  held  under  the  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  of  education,  been  abused  into  such 
idolatrous  sirperstitions,  as  to  adore  a  marble  or  a  golden  deity,  it 
might  have  been  detested  indeed,  or  pitied,  but  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at :  but  for  the  stoa,  the  academy,  or  the  peripaton 
to  own  such  a  paradox;  for  an  Aristotle,  or  a  Plato,  to  think 
their  Novj  cU^toj,  their  Eternal  Mind,  or  Universal  Spirit,  to  be 
found  in,  or  severed  by  the  images  of  four-footed  beasts ;  for  the 
Stagirite  to  recognize  his  gods  in  his  own  book  de  Animalibus ; 
this,  as  the  apostle  says,  was  "  without  excuse,"  and  how  will  these 
men  answer  for  their  sins,  who  stand  thus  condemned  for  their  de- 
votions ?  And  thus  from  the  persons  here  charged  by  the  apostles 
with  the  sin  of  idolatry,  pass  we  now  to  the 

III.  Thing  proposed  ;  namely.  The  cause  or  reason  of  their  falling 
into  this  sin ;  and  that  was  their  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness. 
For  the  making  out  of  which,  we  must  inquire  into  these  two  things. 
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1.  What  was  the  truth  here  spoken  of. 

2.  How  they  held  it  in  unrighteousness. 

For  the  first  of  them :  there  were  these  six  great  truths,  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  Gentile  philosophers  stood  accountable 
for:  as, 

1.  That  there  was  a  God  ;  a  being  distinct  from  this  visible, 
material  world ;  infinitely  perfect,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  eternal, 
transcendcntly  good  and  holy :  for  all  this  is  included  in  the  very 
notion  of  a  God.  And  this  was  a  truth  written  with  a  sunbeam, 
clear  and  legible  to  all  mankind,  and  received  by  universal 
consent. 

2.  That  this  God  was  the  maker  and  governor  of  this  visible 
world.  The  first  of  which  was  evident  firom  the  very  order  of 
causes:  the  gresit  argument  by  which  natural  reason  evinces  a 
God.  It  being  necessary  in  such  an  order  or  chain  of  causes,  to 
ascend  to,  and  terminate  in  some  first;  which  should  be  the 
original  of  motion,  and  the  cause  of  all  other  things,  but  itself  be 
caused  by  none.  And  then,  that  God  also  governed  the  world, 
this  followed  from  the  other ;  for  that  a  creature  should  not 
depend  upon  its  creator  in  all  respects,  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
depending  upon  him  (amongst  which,  to  be  governed  by  him  is 
certainly  one),  is  contrary  to  the  common  order  and  nature  of 
things,  and  those  essential  relations  which,  by  virtue  thereof, 
they  bear  to  one  another ;  and  consequently  absurd  and  impos- 
sible. So  that  upon  a  bare  principle  of  reason,  creation  must 
needs  infer  providence ;  and  God's  making  the  world,  irrefiragably 
proves  that  he  governs  it  too  ;  or  that  a  Being  of  a  dependent 
nature  remains  nevertheless  independent  upon  him  in  that  respect. 
Besides  all  which,  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  heathens  did 
actually  acknowledge  the  world  governed  by  a  Supreme  Mind ; 
which  knowledge,  whether  they  had  it  firom  tradition  or  the  dis- 
courses of  reason,  they  stood  however  equally  acountable  for  upon 
either  account. 

3.  That  this  God,  or  Supreme  Being,  was  to  be  worshipped. 
For  this  was  founded  upon  his  omnipotence  and  his  providence. 
Since  he,  who  could  preserve  or  destroy  as  he  pleased,  and  withal 
governed  the  world,  ought  surely  to  be  depended  upon  by  those 
who  were  thus  obnoxious  to  his  power,  and  subject  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  which  dependence  could  not  manifest  itself  but  by  acts  of 
worship,  homage,  and  address  to  the  person  thus  depended  upon. 

4.  That  this  God  was  to  be  worshipped,  or  addressed  to,  by 
virtuous  and  pious  practices.  For  so  much  his  essential  holiness 
required,  and  those  innate  notions  of  turpe  et  honestum^  written 
in  the  consciences  of  all  men,  and  joined  with  the  apprehensions 
they  had  of  the  infinite  purity  of  the  divine  nature,  could  not  but 
suggest. 

5.  That  upon  any  deviation  from  virtue  and  piety,  it  was 
the   duty  of  every  rational  creature  so   deviating  to    condemn. 
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renounce  and  be  sorry  for  every  such  deviation :  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  repent  of  it.  What  indeed  the  issue  or  effect  of  such  a 
repentance  might  be,  bare  reason  could  not  of  itself  discover  ;  but 
that  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove  and  repent  of  eveiy 
violation  of,  and  declination  from  the  rules  of  just  and  honest, 
this,  right  reason,  discoursing  upon  the  stock  of  its  own  princi- 

tles,  could  not  but  infer.  And  the  conscience  of  every  man, 
efore  it  is  debauched  and  hardened  by  habitual  sin,  will  recoil 
after  the  doing  of  an  evil  action,  and  acquit  him  after  a  good. 

6.  And  lastly.  That  every  sucli  deviation  from  duty  rendered 
the  person  so  deviating  liable  and  obnoxious  to  punishment  I 
do  not  say,  &at  it  made  punishment  necessary,  but  that  it  made 
the  person  so  transgressing  worthy  of  it :  so  that  it  might  justly  be 
inflicted  on  him,  and  consequently  ought  rationsally  to  be  feared 
and  expected  by  him.  And  upon  this  notion,  imiversally  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  men,  were  grounded  all  their  sacrifices,  and  rites  of 
expiation  and  lustration.  The  use  of  which  has  been  so  general, 
both  as  to  times  and  places,  that  there  is  no  ago  or  nation  of  the 
world  in  which  they  have  not  been  used  as  principal  parts  of 
religious  worship. 

Now  these  six  grand  truths  were  the  talent  entrusted  and  de- 
posited by  God  in  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  for  them  to  traffic 
with,  to  his  honour  and  their  own  happiness.  But  what  little  im- 
provement they  made  of  this  noble  talent,  shall  now  be  shown  in 
the  next  particular  :  namely,  the  holding  of  it  in  imrighteousness  : 
which  they  did  several  ways.     As, 

1.  By  not  acting  up  to  what  they  knew.  As  in  many  things 
their  knowledge  was  short  of  the  truth,  so  almost  in  all  things, 
their  practice  fell  short  of  their  knowledge.  The  prihciples  by 
which  they  walked,  were  as  much  below  those  by  which  they 
judged,  as  their  feet  were  below  their  head.  By  the  one  they 
looked  upwards,  while  they  placed  the  other  in  the  dirt.  Their 
writings  sufficiently  show  what  raised  and  sublime  notions  they 
had  of  the  divine  nature,  while  they  employed  their  reason  about 
that  glorious  object,  and  what  excellent  discourses  of  virtue  and 
morality  the  same  reason  enabled  them  to  furnish  the  world  witii. 
B&t  when  they  came  to  transcribe  these  theories  into  practice, 
one  seemed  to  be  of  no  other  use  to  them  all,  but  only  to  re- 
proach them  for  the  other.  For  they  neither  depended  upon  this 
God  as  if  he  were  almighty,  nor  worshipped  him  as  if  they  be- 
lieved him  holy ;  but  in  both  prevaricated  with  their  own  princi- 
ples to  that  degree,  that  their  practice  was  a  direct  contradiction 
to  their  speculations.  For  the  proof  of  which,  go  over  all  the 
heathen  temples,  and  take  a  survey  of  the  absurdities  and  impie- 
ties of  their  worship,  their  monstrous  sacrifices,  their  ridiculous 
rites  and  ceremonies.  In  all  which,  common  sense  and  reason 
could  not  but  tell  them,  that  the  good  and  gracious  God  could 
not  bo  pleased,  nor  consequently  worshipped,  with  any  thing  bar- 
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barous  or  cruel ;  nor  the  most  holy  God  with  any  thing  filthy  and 
unclean;  nor  a  God  infinitely  wise  with  any  thing  sottish  or 
ridiculous ;  and  yet  these  were  the  worthy  qualifications  of  the 
heathen  worship,  even  amongst  their  greatest  and  most  reputed 
philosophers. 

And  then,  for  the  duties  of  morality;  surely  they  never 
wanted  so  much  knowledge  as  to  inform  and  convince  them  of 
the  imlawfulness  of  a  man's  being  a  murderer,  a  hater  of  God, 
a  covenant-breaker,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  un- 
merciful. These  were  enormities  branded  and  condemned  by 
the  first  and  most  natural  verdict  of  common  humanity;  and  so 
very  gross  and  foul,  that  no  man  could  pretend  ignorance  that 
liiey  ought  to  be  avoided  by  him.  And  yet  the  apostle  tells  us 
in  tiie  last  verse  of  this  chapter,  that  they  practised  so  much  short 
of  their  knowledge,  even  as  to  these  particulars,  that  "  though 
they  knew  the  judgment  of  God,  that  those  who  committed  such 
things  were  worthy  of  death ;  yet  not  only  did  the  same  them- 
selves, but  also  had  pleasure  in  those  that  did  them."  Which  cer- 
tainly is  the  greatest  demonstration  of  a  mind  wholly  possessed 
and  even  besotted  with  the  love  of  vice,  that  can  possibly  be  im- 
agined. So  notoriously  did  these  wretches  balk  the  judgment  of 
their  consciences,  even  in  the  plainest  and  most  undeniable  duties 
relating  to  God,  their  neighbour,  and  themselves ;  as  if  they  had 
owned  neither  God  nor  neighbour,  but  themselves. 

2.  These  men  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  by  not  im- 
proving those  known  principles  into  the  proper  consequences  de- 
ducible  from  them.  For  surely,  had  they  discoursed  rightly  but 
upon  this  one  principle,  that  God  was  a  being  infinitely  perfect, 
they  could  never  have  been  brought  to  assert  or  own  a  multipli- 
city of  gods.  For  can  one  god  include  in  him  all  perfection, 
and  another  god  include  in  him  all  perfection  too  ?  Can  there  be 
any  more  than  all  ?  and  if  this  all  be  in  one,  can  it  be  also  in 
another  ?  Or,  if  they  allot  and  parcel  out  several  perfections  to 
several  deities,  do  they  not,  by  this,  assert  contradictions,  making 
a  deity  only  to  such  a  measure  perfect :  whereas  a  deity,  as  such, 
impuiMi  perfection  beyond  all  measure  or  limitation  ?  Nor  could 
they,  in  the  next  place,  have  slid  into  those  brutish  immoralities 
of  life,  had  they  duly  manured  those  first  practical  notions  and 
dictates  of  right  reason  which  the  nature  of  man  is  originally 
fiimished  with;  there  being  not  any  one  of  them,  but  what  is 
naturally  productive  of  many  more.  But  they  quickly  stifled 
and  overlaid  those  infant  principles,  those  seeds  of  piety  and 
virtue,  sown  by  God  and  nature  m  their  own  hearts ;  so  that  they 
brought  a  voluntary  darkness  and  stupidity  upon  their  minds; 
and,  by  not  "  exercising  their  senses  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil,"  came  at  length  to  lose  all  sense  and  discernment  of  either. 
Whereupon,  as  the  apostle  says  of  them  in  the  21st  verse  of  this 
chapter  to   the    Romans,   '^ their   foolish  heart  was  darkened;" 
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and  that  not  only  by  the  just  judgment  of  Grod,  but  also  by  the 
veiy  course  of  nature;  nothing  being  more  evident  from  ex- 
penence,  than  that  the  not  using  or  employing  any  ftculty  or 
power,  either  of  body  or  soul,  does  insensibly  weaken  and  impair 
that  faculty ;  as  a  sword  by  long  lying  still  will  contract  a  rust, 
which  shall  not  only  deiace  its  brightness,  but  by  degrees  also 
consume  its  very  substance.  Doing  nothing  naturally  ends  in  being 
nothing. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles  whatsoever,  but  especially 
in  such  as  relate  to  morality ;  in  which  not  to  proceed  is  certainly 
to  go  backward ;  there  being  no  third  estate  between  not  advancing 
and  retreating  in  a  virtuous  course.  Growth  is  of  the  very  essence 
and  nature  of  some  things.  To  be,  and  to  thrive,  is  all  one  with 
with  them ;  and  they  know  no  middle  season  between  their  spring 
and  their  fall. 

And  therefore,  sts.  it  is  said  in  Matt.  xiii.  12,  that  ^'from  him 
who  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath :"  so 
he  who  negjects  the  practice,  shall,  in  the  end  also,  lose  the 
very  power  and  faculty  of  doing  well.  That  "^ich  stops  a  man's 
actual  breathing  very  long,  will,  in  the  issue,  take  away  his  very 
power  of  breathing  too.  To  hide  one's  talent  in  the  ground  is  to 
bury  it;  and  the  burial  of  a  thing  either  finds  it  dead,  or  will 
quickly  make  it  so. 

3.  These  men  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  by  conceal- 
ing what  they  knew.  For  how  rightly  soever  they  mi^t  con- 
ceive of  Grod  and  of  virtue,  yet  the  illiterate  multitude,  who  in 
such  things  must  see  with  better  eyes  than  their  own,  or  see  not 
at  all,  were  never  the  wiser  for  it.  Whatsoever  the  inward  senti- 
ments  of  those  sophisters  were,  they  kept  them  wholly  to  them- 
selves ;  hiding  all  those  important  truths,  all  those  useful  notions 
from  the  people,  and  teaching  the  world  much  otherwise  from 
what  they  judged  themselves.  Though  I  think  a  greater  truth 
than  thi^  cannot  well  be  uttered ;  that  never  any  thing  or  person 
was  really  good,  which  was  good  only  to  itself.  But  from  hence 
it  was,  that,  even  in  a  literal  sense,  sin  came  to  be  established  by 
a  law.  For  amongst  the  Gentiles,  the  laws  themselves  were  the 
greatest  offenders.  They  made  little  or  no  provision  for  virtue, 
but  very  much  for  vice.  For  the  early  and  universal  practice  cf 
sin  had  turned  it  into  a  custom,  ana  custom,  especially  in  sin, 
quickly  passed  into  common  law. 

Socrates  was  the  only  martyr  tor  the  testimony  of  any  truth  that 
we  read  of  amongst  the  heathens ;  who  chose  rather  to  be  con- 
demned, and  to  die,  than  either  to  renounce  or  conceal  his  judg- 
ment touching  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  as  for  the  rest  of 
them,  even  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  gene- 
rally all  those  heroes  in  philosophy,  they  swam  with  the  stream, 
as  foul  as  it  ran,  leaving  the  poor  vulgar  as  ignorant  and  sottish,  as 
vicious  and  idolatrous,  as  they  first  found  them. 
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But  it  lias  been  always  the  practice  of  the  governing  cheats  of 
all  religions,  to  keep  the  people  in  as  gross  ignorance  as  possibly 
they  could ;  for  we  see  the  heathen  impostors  used  it  before  the 
Christian  impostors  took  it  up  and  improved  it.  Si  populus 
decipi  vtUtj  dedpiatur^  was  ever  a  gold  and  silver  rule  amongst 
them  all ;  though  the  pope's  legate  first  turned  it  into  a  benedic- 
tion :  and  a  veiy  strange  one  it  was,  and  enough,  one  would  think, 
to  have  made  all  that  heard  it  look  about  them,  and  begin  to  bless 
themselves.  For  as  Demetrius,  a  great  master  in  such  arts,  told 
his  fellow  artists,  Acts  xix.  25,  '^  it  was  by  this  craft  that  they  got 
their  wealth :"  so,  long  experience  has  found  it  true  of  the  un* 
thinking  mobile^  that  the  closer  they  shut  their  eyes,  the  wider 
they  open  their  hands.  But  this  base  trade  die  church  of  England 
always  abhorred  ;  and  for  that  cause  as  to  its  temporal  advantages, 
has  fared  accordingly ;  and,  by  this  time,  may  be  thought  fit  for 
another  reformation. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  three  notable  ways,  bjr  which  the 
philosophers  and  learned  men  amongst  the  Gentiles  held  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness :  as  1st,  That  they  did  not  practise  up 
to  it ;  2dly,  That  they  did  not  improve  it ;  and  3dly,  and  lastly, 
That  they  concealed  and  dissembled  it.  And  this  was  that 
which  prepared  and  disposed  them  to  greater  enormities :  for, 
*'  changing  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,"  they  became  like  those, 
who,  by  often  repeating  a  lie  to  others,  come  at  len^  to  believe 
it  themselves.  They  owned  the  idolatrous  worship  of  God  so 
long,  till  by  degrees,  even  in  spite  of  reason  and  nature,  they 
thought  that  he  ou^t  so  to  be  worshipped.  But  this  stopped 
not  here:  for,  as  one  wickedness  is  naturally  a  step  and  intro* 
duction  to  another ;  so,  from  absurd  and  senseless  devotions,  they 
passed  into  vile  afiections,  practising  vices  against  nature,  and  - 
that  in  such  strange  and  abominable  instances  of  sin,  that  nothing 
could  equal  the  corruption  of  their  manners,  but  the  delusion  of 
their  judgments;  both  of  them  the  true  and  proper  causes  of 
one  another. 

The  consideration  of  which,  one  would  think,  should  make 
men  cautious  and  fearful,  how  they  suppress  or  debauch  that  spark 
of  natural  light  which  God  has  set  up  in  their  souls.  When 
nature  is  in  3ie  dark,  it  will  venture  to  do  any  thing.  And  God 
knows  how  far  the  spirit  of  infatuation  may  prevail  upon  the 
heart,  when  it  comes  once  to  court  and  love  a  delusion.  Some 
men  hug  an  error  because  it  gratifies  them  in  a  freer  enjoyment 
of  their  jsensuality :  and  for  that  reason,  God  in  judgment  suflfers 
them  to  be  plunged  into  fouler  and  grosser  errors ;  such  as  even 
unman  and  strip  them  of  the  very  principles  of  reason  and  sober 
discourse.  For  surely,  it  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of 
nature  that  could  bring  some  men  after  an  ingenious  education 
in  arts  and  philosophy,  to  place  their  summum  bonum  upon  their 
trenchers,  and    their  utmost  felicity    in    wine   and'  women,   and 
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those  lust)  and  pleasures,  which  a  swine  or  a  goat  has  as  full  and 
quick  a  aense  oij  as  the  greatest  statesman  or  Sie  boqt  philosopher 
in^worid. 

Tet  this  was  the  custom,  this  the  known  voice  of  most  of  the 
Grentiles :  Dum  vivimus  vivamms ;  ^  Let  us  eat  and  drink  to-day, 
for  to-morrow  we  must  die."  That  soul  which  God  had  given 
them  comprehensive  of  both  worlds,  and  capable  of  looking  into 
the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  of  diving  into  the  depths  beneath, 
and  of  unaerstanding  the  motions  and  influences  of  the  stars 
above ;  even  this  glorious  active  thing  did  they  confine  within 
liie  pitiful  compass  of  the  present  fruition  ;  forbidding  it  to  take  a 
prospect  80  far  as  into  the  morrow  ;  as  if  to  think,  to  contemplate, 
or  be  serious,  had  been  high  treason  against  the  empire  and 
prerogative  of  sense,  usurping  the  throne  of  their  b^ed  and 
deposed  reason. 

And  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  even  now-a-days  there  is  often 
seen  such  a  vast  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter  part 
of  some  men's  lives  ?  that  those,  who  first  stepped  forth  into  the 
world  with  high  and  promising  abilities,  vigorous  intellectuals,  and 
clear  morals,  come  at  length  to  become  sots  and  epicures,  mean  in 
their  discourses,  and  dirty  in  their  practices ;  but  that,  as  by  de- 
grees, they  remitted  of  tneir  industry,  loathed  their  business,  and 
gave  way  to  their  pleasures,  they  let  fall  those  generous  principles 
which  in  their  youthfiil  days  haa  borne  them  upon  the  wing,  and 
raised  them  to  worthy  and  great  thoughts ;  wnich  thoughts  and 
principles  not  being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  smomered  in 
sensual  delights,  God  for  that  cause  suffered  them  to  flag  and  sink 
into  low  and  inglorious  satisfaction,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  more 
in  a  revel  or  a  merry-meeting,  a  strumpet  or  a  tavern,  than  in 
being  U3cful  to  a  church  or  a  nation,  in  being  a  public  good  to 
society,  and  a  benefit  to  mankind.  The  parts  that  God  gave 
them,  diey  held  in  unrighteousness,  sloth,  and  sensuality ;  and  this 
made  God  to  desert  and  abandon  them  to  themselves :  so  that 
they  have  had  a  doating  and  a  decrepit  reason,  long  before  age  had 
given  them  such  a  body. 

And  therefore  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  such  young  persons 
as  hear  me  now,  would  lodge  this  one  observation  deep  in  their 
minds,  viz.  that  God  and  nature  have  joined  wisdom  and  virtue 
by  such  a  near  cognation,  or  rather  such  an  inseparable  connexion, 
that  a  wise,  a  prudent,  and  an  honourable  old  age,  is  seldom  or 
never  found,  but  as  die  reward  and  effect  of  a  sober,  a  virtuous, 
and  a  well  spent  youth. 

rV.  I  descend  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  thing  proposed; 
namely,  the  judgment,  or  rather  die  state  and  condition  penally 
consequent  upon  the  persons  here  charged  by  the  apostle  with 
idolatry :  which  is  that  they  were  without  excuse, 

Afler  the   commission  of  sin,  it    is  natural  for  the  sinner  to 
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apprehend  himself  in  danger,  and,  upon  such  apprehension,  to 
provide  for  his  safety  and  defence :  and  that  must  be  one  of  these 
two  ways ;  viz.  either  by  pleadine  his  innocence,  or  by  using  hia 
power.  But  since  it  would  be  infinitely  in  vain  for  a  finite  power 
to  contend  with  an  infinite ;   innocence,  if  any  thin^,  must  be  his 

Elea :  and  that  must  be  either  by  an  absolute  denial,  or  at  least 
y  an  extenuation  or  diminution  of  his  sin.  Though  indeed  this 
course  will  be  found  alto^ther  as  absurd  as  the  other  could  be; ; 
it  being  eveiy  whit  as  irrational  for  a  sinner  to  plead  his  inno- 
cence before  Omniscience,  as  it  would  be  to  oppose  his  power  to 
Omnipotence.  However,  the  last  refuge  of  a  guilty  person,  is  to 
take  refiige  under  an  excuse,  and  so  to  mitigate,  if  he  cannot 
divert  the  blow.     It  was  the  method  of  the  ffreat  pattern  and 

Earent  of  all  sinners,  Adam,  first  to  hide,  ana  then  to  excuse 
imself ;  to  wrap  the  apple  in  the  leaves,  and  to  give  his  case  a 
gloss  at  least,  though  not  a  defence.  But  now,  when  the  sinner 
riiall  be  stripped  of  this  also,  have  all  his  excuses  blown  away,  be 
stabbed  with  his  own  arguments,  and,  as  it  were,  sacrificed  upon 
that  very  altar  which  he  fled  to  for  succour ;  this,  surely,  is  thfa 
height  and  crisis  of  a  forlorn  condition.  Yet  this  was  the  case  of 
the  malefactors  who  stand  here  arraigned  in  the  text ;  this  was  the 
consummation  of  their  doom,  that  they  were  persons,  not  only  unfit 
for  a  pardon,  but  even  for  a  plea. 

Now  an  excuse,  in  the  nature  of  it,  imports  these  two  things :  1. 
The  supposition  of  a  sin.     2.  The  extenuation  of  its  guilt. 

As  for  the  sin  itself,  we  have  already  heard  what  that  was,  and 
we  will  now  see  how  able  they  are  to  acquit  themselves  in  point  of 
Its  extenuation.  In  which  according  to  the  two  grand  prmciples 
of  human  actions  which  determine  their  morality,  the  understanding 
and  the  will,  the  excuse  must  derive  either  from  ignorance  or  un- 
willingness. 

As  for  unwillingness  (to  speak  of  this  last  first),  the  heathen 
philosophers  generally  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  its  in- 
violable dominion  over  its  own  actions ;  so  that  no  force  or  coac- 
tion  from  without  could  entrench  upon  the  absolute  empire  of  this 
fiiculty. 

It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  it  has  been  something  lamed 
in  this  its  freedom  by  original  sin ;  of  which  defect  the  heathens 
themselves  were  not  wholly  ignorant,  though  they  were  of  its  cause. 
So  that  hereupon,  the  will  is  not  able  to  carry  a  man  out  to  a  choice 
so  perfectly  and  in  all  respects  good,  but  that  still  there  is  some  ad- 
herent circumstance  of  imperfection,  which  in  strictness  of  morality, 
renders  every  action  of  it  evil ;  according  to  that  known  and  most 
true  rule,  Malum  ex  quolihet  defectu. 

Nevertheless,  the  will  has  still  so  much  freedom  left,  as  to 
enable  it  to  choose  any  act  in  its  kind  good,  whether  it  be  an  act 
of  temperance,  justice,  or  the  like :  as  mso  to  refuse  any  act  in  its 
kind  evil,  whether  of  intemperance,  injustice,  or  the  like :   thoufidbi 
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yet  it  neither  chooses  one,  nor  refuses  the  other,  with  such  a  peF- 
fect  concurrence  of  all  due  ingredients  of  action,  but  that  still  in 
the  sight  of  God,  judging  according  to  the  ri^d  measures  of  the 
law,  evciy^  such  choice  or  refusal  is  indeed  sinful  and  imperfect. 
This  is  most  certain,  whatsoever  Pelagius  and  his  brethren  assert  to 
the  contrary. 

But  however,  that  measure  of  freedom  which  the  will  still  re- 
tainsy  of  being  able  to  choose  any  act,  materially,  and  in  its  kind 

Kodj  and  to  refuse  the  contrary,  was  enough  to  cut  off  all  excuse 
m  the  heathen,  who  never  duly  improved  the  utmost  of  sucH 
a  power,  but  gave  themselves  up  to  all  the  filthiness  aiiA  licen- 
fiousness  of  life  imaginable.  In  all  which  it  is  certain^  that 
they  acted  willingly,  and  without  compulsion ;  or  rallier  indeed 
greedily,  and  without  control. 

The  only  persons  amongst  the  heathens  who  sophisticated 
nature  and  philosophy  in  this  particular,  were  the  stoics ;  who  af^ 
firmed  a  fatal,  unchangeable  concatenation  of  causes,  reaching 
even  to  the  elicit  acts  of  a  man's  will ;  so  diat,  according  to  them, 
there  was  no  act  of  volition  exerted  by  it ;  but  all  circumstances 
considered,  it  was  impossible  for  the  will  not  to  exert  that  voli- 
tion. Yet  these  were  but  one  sect  of  philosophers ;  that  is,  but  a  - 
handful  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the  gentiles:  ridiculous 
enough  for  what  they  held  and  taught,  and  consequently  not  to 
be  laid  in  the  balance  with  the  united  judgment  of  all  other 
learned  men  in  the  world,  imanimously  exploding  this  opinion. 
Questionless  therefore,  a  thing  so  deeply  engraven  upon  the  first 
and  most  inward  notions  of  man's  mind,  as  a  persuasion  of  the 
will's  freedom,  would  never  permit  the  heathens  who  are  here 
charged  by  the  apostle,  to  patronize  and  excuse  their  sins  upon  this 
score,  that  they  committed  them  against  their  will,  and  that  they 
had  no  power  to  do  otherwise.  In  which,  every  hour's  experience, 
and  reflection  upon  the  method  of  their  own  actings,  could  not  but 
give  them  the  lie  to  their  face. 

The  only  remaining  plea  therefore,  which  these  men  can  take 
sanctuary  in,  must  be  that  of  ignorance ;  since  there  could  be  no 
pretence  for  unwillingness.  But  the  apostle  divests  them  even  of 
this  also;  for  he  says  expressly,  in  ver.  19,  that  "what  might  be 
known  of  God,"  that  famous  and  so  much  disputed  of  ^6  yvv»atw 
^w  0fcn)  was  "manifested  in  them;"  and  in  ver.  21,  their  inex- 
cusableness  is  stated  upon  the  supposition  of  this  very  thing,  "  that 
they  knew  God,"  but  for  all  that,  "  did  not  glorify  him  as  God." 
This  was  the  sum  of  their  charge ;  and  how  it  has  been  made  good 
against  them,  we  have  already  shown,  in  what  we  have  spoken 
about  their  idolatry,  very  briefly,  I  confess ;  but  enough  to  show  its 
absurdity,  though  not  to  account  for  its  variety,  wUen  Vossiu3's  very 
abridgement  of  it  makes  a  thick  volume  in  folio. 

The  plea  of  ignorance  therefore  is  also  taken  out  of  their  hands ; 
forasmuch  as  they  knew  that  there  was  a  God,  and  that  this  God 
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made  and  sovemed  the  world ;  and  upon  that  account  was  to  be 
worshipped  and  addressed  to,  and  that  with  such  a  worship  as 
should  be  agreeable  to  his  nature ;  both  in  respect  of  the  piety 
and  virtue  of  the  worshipper,  and  also  of  the  means  of  the  wor- 
ship itself.  So  that  he  was  neither  to  be  worshipped  with  im- 
pious and  immoral  practices,  nor  with  corporeal  resemblances. 
For  how  could  an  image  help  men  in  directing  their  thoughts  to  a 
being,  which  bore  no  similitude  or  cognation  to  that  image  at  all  ? 
And  what  resemblance  could  wood  or  stone  bear  to  a  spirit  void 
'of  all  sensible  qualities  and  bodily  dimensions  ?  How  could  tber 
put  men  in  mind  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  holiness,  and 
such  other  attributes,  of  which  they  had  not  the  least  mark  ik 
charaeter? 

Bat  noW|  if  these  things  could  not  possibly  resemble  any  per- 
fection of  die  Deity,  what  use  could  they  be  of  to  men  in  their 
addresses  to  God  ?  For  can  a  man's  devotions  be  helped  by  that 
which  brings  an  error  upon  his  thoughts  ?  And  certain  it  is,  that 
it  is  natural  for  a  man,  by  directing  his  prayers  to  an  image,  to 
suppose  the  being  he  prays  to  represented  by  that  image.  Which 
how  injurious,  how  contumelious  it  must  needs  be  to  Uie  glorious 
incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  by  begetting  such  false  and  low 
apprehensions  of  him  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  let  common 
sense,  not  perverted  by  interest  and  design,  be  judge.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  the  idolatrous  heathens,  and  especially  the 
most  learned  of  them,  not  being  able  to  charge  their  idolatry 
either  upon  ignorance  or  unwillingness,  were  wholly .  "  without 
excuse."  So  that  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  Averroes  had  not  the 
right  way  of  blessing  himself,  when,  in  defiance  of  Christianity, 
he  wished,  sit  anima  mea  cum  phUosopkis. 

And  now,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  all  that  I 
have  said  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is  so  exactly  applicable  to  the 
idolatry  of  another  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  that  one  would 
think  tiiis  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  were  not  so 
much  an  address  to  the  ancient  Romans,  as  a  description  of  the 
modem. 

But  to  draw  towards  a  close.  The  use  and  improvement  of 
the  foregoing  discourse  shall  be  briefly  to  inform  us  of  tliese  two 
things. 

1.  The  signally  great  and  peculiar  mercy  of  (3od  to  those  to 
whom  he  has  revealed  the  gospel,  since  there  was  nothing  that 
could  have  obliged  him  to  it  upon  the  account  of  his  justice  ;  for 
if  there  had,  the  heathens,  to  whom  he  revealed  it  not,  could  not 
have  been  thus  without  excuse ;  but  might  very  rationally  have 
expostulated  the  case  with  their  great  judge,  and  demurred  to  the 
equity  of  the  sentence,  had  they  been  condemned  by  him.  But  it 
appears  from  hence,  that  what  was  sufficient  to  render  men  inex- 
cusable, was  not  therefore  sufficient  to  save  them. 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle,  nor  can  it  be  proved  by  any  one 
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else,  that  Grod  vouchsafed  to  the  heathens  die  means  of  salvation, 
if.  so  be  the  gospel  be  the  only  means  of  it.  And  yet  I  will  not, 
I  dare  not  anirm,  that  God  will  save  none  of  those  to  whom  the 
sound  of  the  gospel  never  reached :  though  this  is  evident,  that 
if  he  does  save  any  of  them,  it  must  not  be  by  that  ordinary, 
stated,  appointed  method,  which  the  scripture  has  revealed  to  us, 
and  which  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of.  For  grant,  that  the 
heathens  knew  that  there  was  a  God,  who  both  made  and  gov- 
erned the  world ;  and  who,  upon  that  account,  was  to  be  wor-^ 
shipped,  and  that  with  such  a  worship  as  should  be  suitable  to 
tacn  a  being ;  yet  what  principle  of  mere  reason  could  assure 
ihem,  that  this  God  would  be  a  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently 
sought  and  served  him  ?  For  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothmg  in 
the  nature  of  God  to  oblige  him  to  reward  any  service  of  his 
Creature ;  forasmuch  as  all  the  creature  can  do  is  but  duty ;  and 
even  now,  at  this  time,  God  has  no  other  obligation  upon  him, 
but  his  own  fre^  promise  to  reward  the  piety  and  obedience  of 
his  servants ;  which  promise  reason  of  itself  could  never  have 
found  out,  till  God  made  it  known  by  revelation.  And  moreover, 
what  princq>le  of  reason  could  assure  a  man  that  God  would  par- 
don miners  upon  any  terms  whatsoever  ?  Possibly  it  might  know, 
&at  God  could  do  so  ;  but  this  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  men 
tb  depend  upon.  And  then,  last  of  all,  as  for  the  way  of  his 
pardoning  sinners,  that  he  should  do  it  upon  a  satisfaction  paid  to 
nis  justice,  by  such  a  Saviour,  as  should  be  both  God  and  man  ; 
this  was  utterly  impossible  for  all  the  reason  of  mankind  to  find 
out. 

For  that  these  things  could  be  read  in  the  book  of  nature,  or 
the  common  works  of  God's  providence,  or  be  learned  by  the  sun 
and  moon's  preaching  the  gospel,  as  some  have  fondly  (not  to  say 
profanely)  enough  asserted,  it  is  infinitely  sottish  to  imagine,  and 
can  indeed  be  nothing  else  but  the  turning  the  grace  of  God  into 
wanton  and  unreasonable  propositions. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  heathens  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
way  by  which  alone  we  expect  salvation.  So  that  all  the  hope 
which  we  can  have  for  them  is,  that  the  gospel  may  not  be  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  divine  mercy ;  but  that  the  merit  of  Christ 
may  overflow  and  run  over  the  pale  of  the  church,  so  as  to  reach 
even  many  of  those  who  lived  and  died  invincibly  ignorant 
of  him. 

But  whether  this  shall  be  so  or  no,  God  alone  knows,  who  only 
is  privy  to  the  great  counsels  of  his  own  will.  It  is  a  secret  hid 
from  us ;  and  therefore,  though  we  may  hope  compassionately, 
yet  I  am  sure  we  can  pronounce  nothing  certainly :  it  is  enough 
for  us,  that  God  has  asserted  his  justice,  even  in  his  dealing  with 
those  whom  he  treats  not  upon  terms  of  evangelical  mercy.  So 
that  such  persons  can  neither  excuse  themselves,  nor  yet  accuse 
him :  who,  in  the  severest  sentence  that  he  can  pronounce  upon 
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the  sinner,  will,  as  the  psalmist  tells  us,  "  be  justified  when  he 
speaks,  and  clear  when  he  is  judged." 

2.  In  the  next  place,  we  gather  hence  the  unspeakably 
wretched  and  deplorable  condition  of  obstinate  sinners  under  the 
gospel.  The  sun  of  mercy  has  shined  too  long  and  too  bright 
upon  such,  to  leave  them  any  shadow  of  excuse.  For  let  them 
argue  over  all  the  topics  of  divine  goodfless  and  human  weakness, 
and  whatsoever  other  pretences  poor,  sinking  sinners  are  apt  to 
catch  at,  to  support  and  save  themselves  by ;  yet  how  trifling  must 
be  their  plea!  how  impertinent  their  defence ! 

For  admit  an  impenitent  heathen  to  plead,  that,  albeit  his  con- 
science told  him  that  he  had  sinned,  yet  it  could  not  tell  him  that 
there  was  any  provision  of  mercy  for  him  upon  his  repentance. 
He  knew  not  whether  amendment  of  life  would  be  accepted  after 
the  law  was  once  broken ;  or  that  there  was  any  other  righteous- 
ness to  atone  or  merit  for  him  but  his  own. 

But  no  Christian  who  has  been  taken  into  the  arms  of  a 
better  covenant,  and  ^own  up  in  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour, 
and  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  repentance  from  dead  -works,  can 
spealc  so  much  as  one  plausible  word  for  his  impenitence.  And 
therefore  it  was  said  of  him  who  came  to  the  marriage  feast  with* 
out  a  wedding  garment,  that,  being  charged  and  apprehended  finr 
it,  ife^^y  '^  he  was  speechless,"  struck  with  shame  and  silence, 
the  proper  effects  of  an  overpowering  guilt,  too  manifest  to  be 
denied,  and  too  gross  to  be  defended.  His  reason  deserted,  and 
his  voice  failed  him,  finding  himself  arraigned,  convicted  and  con- 
demned in  the  court  of  his  own  conscience. 

So  that  if,  after  all  this,  his  great  Judge  had  freely  asked  him 
what  he  could  allege  or  say  for  himself,  why  he  should  not  have 
judgment  to  die  eternally,  and  sentence  to  be  awarded  according 
to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  he  could  not,  in  this  forlorn  case, 
have  made  use  of  the  veiy  last  plea  of  a  cast  criminal ;  nor  so 
much  as  have  cried,  "Mercy,  Lord,  mercy."  For  still  his  con- 
science would  have  replied  upon  him,  that  mercy  had  been  offered 
and  abused ;  and  that  the  time  of  mercy  was  now  past.  And  so, 
under  this  overwhelming  convietion,  everv  gospel  sinner  must 
pass  to  his  eternal  execution,  takine  the  whole  load  of  his  own 
damnatioii  solely  and  entirely  upon  himself,  and  acquitting  the  most 
just  Gkni,  "  who  is  righteous  in  all  his  works,  and  holy  in  all  his 
ways." 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more.   Amen. 
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SERMON  XX. 

OF   A   WORTHY   PREPABATION   FOR   THE   SACRAMENT   OF   THE 

s  EUCHARIST. 

[Pietdiod  At  Wettmioiter  Abbey,  April  8, 1688,  being  Palm  Sundaj.] 

Matt.  xxii.  12. 

Jind  ke  saUh  unto  himy  Friendy  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  not 

having  a  wedding  garment^ 

The  whole  scheme  of  these  words  is  figurative,  as  being  a 
parabolical  description  of  God's  vouchsafing  to  the  world  the 
mvaluable  blessing  of  the  gospel,  by  the  similitude  of  a  king, 
with  great  mamificence  solemnizing  his  son's  marriage,  and  with 
equal  bounty  bidding  and  inviting  all  about  him  to  that  rojral 
solemnity:  together  with  his  severe  animadversion,  both  upon 
those  who  would  not  come,  and  upon  one  who  did  come  in  a  very 
unbeseeming  manner. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  which  words,  we  must  observe, 
that  in  all  parables,  two  things  are  to  be  considered. 

First,  The  scope  and  desi^  of  the  parable ;  and. 

Secondly,  The  circumstantial  passages  serving  only  to  complete 
and  make  up  the  narration. 

Accordingly,  in  our  application  of  any  parable  to  the  thing  de- 
signed and  set  forth  by  it,  we  must  not  look  for  an  absolute  and 
exact  correspondence  of  all  the  circumstantial  or  subservient  pas- 
sages of  the  metaphorical  part  of  it,  with  just  so  many  of  the  same, 
or  the  like  passages  in  the  thing  intended  by  it ;  but  it  is  suflicient 
that  there  be  a  certain  analogy,  or  agreement  between  them,  as  to 
the  principal  scope  and  design  of  bo&. 

As  for  the  design  of  this  parable,  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  set  forth 
the  free  offer  of  the  gospel,  with  all  its  rich  privileges,  to  the 
Jewish  church  and  nation  in  the  first  place ;  and,  upon  their 
refusal  of  it,  and  God's  rejection  of  them  for  that  refusal^  to 
declare  the  calling  of  the  gentiles  in  their  room,  by  a  firee,  un- 
limited tender  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations  whatsoever;  adding 
withal  a  very  dreadful  and  severe  sentence  upon  those  who, 
being  so  freely  invited  and  so  generously  admitted  to  such  high 
and  undeserved  privileges,  should  nevertheless  abuse  and  despise 
them  by  an  unworthy,  wicked,  and  ungrateful  deportment  imder 
them. 

For  men  must  not  think  that  the  gospel  is  all  made  up  of  privi- 
lege and  promise,  but  that  there  is  something  of  duty  to  be 
performed,  as  well  as  of  privilege  to  be  enjoyed.     No  welcome 
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to  a  wedding  supper,  without  a  wedding  garment ;  and  no  coming 
by  a  wedding  garment  for  nothing.  In  all  the  transactions  be- 
tween God  and  the  souls  of  men,  something  is  expected  on  both 
sides ;  there  being  a  fixed,  indissoluble,  and  (in  the  language  of 
the  parable)  a  kind  of  marriage  tie  between  duty  and  privilege, 
which  renders  them  inseparable. 

Now,  though  I  question  not,  but  that  this  parable  of  the  wed- 
ding comprehends  in  it  the  whole  complex  of  all  the  blessings 
and  privileges  exhibited  by  the  gospel ;  yet  I  conceive,  that  there 
is  one  principal  pnvUege  mong^  ^  the  rest,  that  it  ^ems  more 
peculiarly  to  aim  at,  or  at  least  may  more  appositely  and  emphati- 
cally be  applied  to,  than  to  any  other  whatsoever.  And  that  is 
the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  by  which  all  the  benefits 
of  the  gospel  are  in  a  higher,  fuller,  and  more  divine  manner  con- 
veyed to  the  fidthful,  than  by  any  other  duty  or  privilege  belonging 
to  our  excellent  religion.  And  for  this,  I  shall  oflfer  these  three 
following  reasons. 

1.  Because  the  foundation  of  all  parables  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
some  analogy  or  similitude  between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part  of 
the  parable,  and  the  thing  couched  under  it,  and  intended  by  it 
But  now,  of  all  the  benefits,  privileges,  or  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  which  of  them  is  there  that  carries  so  natural  a  resemblance 
to  a  wedding  supper  as  that,  which  every  one  of  a  very  ordinary 
discerning  faculty  may  observe  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  ? 
For  surely,  neither  the  preaching  of  the  word,  nor  yet  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  bears  any  such  resemblance  or  affinity  to  it. 
But  on  the  other  side  this  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  so  lively  re- 
sembles, and  so  happily  falls  in  with  it,  that  it  is  indeed  itself  a 
supper,  and  is  called  a  supper,  and  that  by  a  genuine,  proper,  as 
well  as  a  common,  and  received  appellation. 

2.  This  sacrament  is  not  only  with  great  propriety  of  speech 
called  a  supper ;  but  moreover,  as  it  is  the  grand  and  prime 
means  of  the  nearest  and  most  intimate  union  and  conjunction  of 
the  soul  with  Christ,  it  may,  with  a  peculiar  significancy,  be 
called  also  a  wedding  supper.  And,  as  Christ  frequently  in  scrip- 
ture owns  himself  related  to  the  church,  as  a  husband  to  a  spouse ; 
so,  if  these  nuptial  endearments,  by  which  Christ  gives  himself  to 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  mutually  gives  itself  to  Christ,  pass  between 
Christ  and  believers  in  any  ordinance  of  the  gospel,  doubtless  it  is 
most  eminently  and  eflfectuaUy  in  this.  Whicn  is  another  pregnant 
instance  of  the  notable  resemblance  between  this  divine  sacrament, 
and  the  wedding  supper  in  the  parable;  and,  consequently,  a 
further  argument  of  the  elegant  and  expressive  signification  of  one 
by  the  other. 

3.  And  lastly.  The  very  manner  of  celebrating  this  sacrament, 
which  is  by  the  breaking  of  bread,  was  the  way  and  manner' of 
transacting  marriages  in  some  of  the  eastern  countries.  Thus 
Q.  Curtius  reports,  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  married  the 
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Persian  Roxana,  the  ceremony  they  used  was  no  other  but  this  ; 
panem  gladio  divisum  uierque  libabat ;  he  divided  a  piece  of  bread 
with  his  sword,  of  which  each  of  them  took  a  part,  and  so  there* 
by  the  nuptial  rites  were  performed.  Besides  that  this  ceremony 
of  feasting  belongs  most  properly  both  to  marriage  and  to  the 
eucharist,  as  both  of  them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant.  And 
all  covenants  were,  in  old  times,  solemnized  and  accompanied 
with  festival  eating  and  drinking :  the  persons  newly  confederate, 
always  thereupon  feasting  together  in  token  of  their  full  and  per- 
fect accord,  both  as  to  interest  and  affection. 

And  now  these  three  considerations  together,  so  exactly  suiting 
the  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  to  this  spiritual,  divine  banquet 
of  the  gospel,  if  it  does  not  primarily,  and  in  its  first  design  in- 
tend it :  yet  certainly  it  may,  with  greater  advantage  of  resem* 
blance,  be  applied  to  it,  than  to  any  other  duty  or  privilege  be* 
longing  to  Christianity. 

Upon  the  warrant  of  which  so  very  particular  and  extraordi* 
nary  a  cognation  between  them,  I  shall  at  present  treat  of  the 
words  wholly  with  reference  to  this  sacred  and  divine  solemnity^ 
observing  and  gathering  from  them,  as  they  Ue  in  coherence  widi 
the  foregoing  and  following  parts  of  the  parable,  these  two  pro- 
positions. 

I.  That  to  a  worthy  participation  of  the  holy  mysteries  and 
great  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Liord's 
supper,  there  is  indispensably  required  a  suitable  preparation. 

II.  That  God  is  a  strict  observer  of,  and  a  severe  animadverter 
upon,  such  as  presume  to  partake  of  those  mysteries,  without  such 
a  preparation. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  viz.  That  to  a  worthy  pttrticipaHon  of 
ffie  holy  mysteries  and  great  privileges  of  the  gospel^  and  particu^ 
larly  thai  of  the  Lord^s  supper^  there  is  indispensably  required  a 
stdtable  preparation. 

Now  this  proposition  imports  in  it  two  things, 

1.  TJhat  to  a  right  discharge  of  this  duty,  a  preparation  is  ne- 
cessary. 2.  That  every  preparation  is  not  sufficient.  And  first 
for  the 

First  of  these.  That  a  preparation  is  necessary.  And  this,  I 
confess,  is  a  subject  which  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  any  preacher 
should  find  it  needful  to  speak  so  much  as  one  word  upon.  For 
would  any  man  in  his  wits  venture  to  die  without  preparation  ? 
And  if  not,  let  me  tell  you,  that  nothing  less  than  that  which  vnU 
fit  a  man  for  death,  can  fit  him  for  the  sacrament.  The  truth  is, 
there  is  nothing  great  or  considerable  in  the  world  which  ought  to 
be  done  or  ventured  upon  without  preparation :  but,  above  all,  how 
dangerous,  sottish,  and  irrational  is  it,  to  engage  in  any  thing  or 
action  extempore,  where  the  concern  is  eternity ! 

None  but  the  careless  and  the  confident  (and  few  are  confident 
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but  what  are  first  careless)  would  tush  rudely  into  ihe  presence 
of  a  great  man :  and  shall  we,  in  our  implications  to  the  great 
God,  take  that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind will  not  allow  to  be  manners  ?  The  very  rules  of  woridhr 
civility  might  instruct  men  how  to  order  their  addresses  to  Grod. 
For  who,  that  is  to  appear  before  his  prince  or  patron,  would  not 
view  and  review  himself  over  and  oyer,  with  all  imaginal3le  care 
and  solicitude,  that  there  be  nothing  justly  offensive  in  his  habit, 
language  or  behaviour  ?  But  especially,  if  he  be  vouchsafed  the 
honour  of  his  table,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  absurd  and 
shamefiil  to  appear  foul  and  sordid  there;  and  in  the  dress  of 
the  kitchen,  receive  the  entertainments  of  the  parlour. 

What  previous  cleansings  and  consecrations,  and  what  peculiar 
vestments  were  the  priests,  under  the  law,  enjoined  to  use,  when 
they  were  to  appear  before  Grod  in  the  sanctuary !  And  all  this 
upon  no  less  a  penalty  than  death.     This  and  this  they  were  to  do, 

lest  they  died,"  lest  Grod  should  strike  them  dead  upon  the  spot: 
as  we  read  in  Lev.  viii.  35,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the 
J[>ooks  of  Moses.  And  so  exact  were  the  Jews  in  their  prepara-> 
tions  for  the  solenm  times  of  God's  worship,  that  every  aa^^wtm 
had  its  ftpoad^^ato¥  Or  ftafMoxtwjj  that  is  a  part  of  the  sixth  day, 
from  the  hour  of  six  in  the  evening,  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
the  seventh  day.  Nor  was  this  all ;  but  they  had  also  a  tipoTtape^ 
0Xffvi7,  beginning  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  prepare  them  for 
that :  and  indeed  the  whole  day  was,  in  a  manner,  but  preparative 
to  the  next ;  several  works  being  disallowed  and  forbom  amongst 
them  on  that  day,  which  were  not  so  upon  any  of  the  foregoing 
five :  so  careful,  even  to  scrupulosity,  were  tfiey  to  keep  their 
sabbath  with  due  reverence  and  devotion,  that  they  must  not 
only  have  a  time  to  prepare  them  for  that,  but  a  further  time  also 
to  prepare  them  for  their  very  preparations. 

Nay,  and  the  heathens,  many  of  them  at  least,  when  tfaey 
were  to  sacrifice  to  their  greatest  and  most  revered  deities,  used 
on  the  evening  before  to  have  a  certain  preparative  rite  or  cere* 
mony,  called  by  them  ccsna  pura;  that  is,  a  supper,  consisting 
of  some  peculiar  meats,  ip  wnich  they  imagined  a  kind  of  holi« 
ness ;  and  by  eating  of  which,  they  thought  themselves  sanctified, 
and  fitted  to  officiate  about  the  mysteries  of  the  ensuing  festival. 
And  what  were  all  their  lustrations,  but  so  many  solemn  purifyings, 
to  render  both  themselves  and  their  sacrifices  acceptable  to  their 
gods? 

So  that  we  see  here  a  concurrence  both  of  the  Jews  and  hea* 
thens  in  this  practice,  before  Christianity  ever  appeared :  which 
to  me  is  a  kind  of  demonstration,  that  the  necessity  of  men's 

t>reparing  themselves  for  the   sacred   offices  of  religion,  was  a 
esson   which   the   mere  light  and  dictates  of  common   reason, 
without  the  he]p  of  revelation,  taught  all  the  knowing  and  intel^ 
ligent  part  of  the  worid. 
Vol.  I.— 41 
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"  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency/'  says  David,  "  and  so 
will  I  compass  thine  altar,"  Psalm  xxvi.  6.  And  as  the  apostle 
told  the  Hebrews,  Heb.  xiii.  10,  "we  also,"  we  Christians,  have 
an  altar"  as  well  as  they;  an  altar  as  sacred,  an  altar  to  be  ap- 
proached with  as  much  awe  and  reverence ;  and  though  there  be 
no  fire  upon  it,  yet  there  is  a  dreadful  one  that  follows  it.  A 
fire  that  does  not  indeed  consume  the  offering ;  but  such  a  one  as 
will  be  sure  to  seize  and  prey  upon  the  unworthy  offerer.  "  I 
will  be  santified,"  says  Grod,  "  in  them  that  come  nigh  me,"  Lev. 
X.  3.  And  God  then  accounts  himself  sanctified  in  such  persons, 
when  they  sanctify  themselves.  .  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  a  dread- 
ful exposition  of  this  text. 

And  for  what  tx)ncems  ourselves ;  he  that  shall  thoroughly  con- 
sider what  the  heart  of  man  is,  what  sin  and  the  world  is,  and  what 
it  is  to  approve  one's  self  to  an  all-searching  eye,  in  so  sublime  a 
duty  as  die  sacrament,  must  acknowledge  that  a  man  may  as  weU 
go  about  it  without  a  soul,  as  without  preparation. 

For  the  hoUest  man  •living,  by  conversing  with  the  world,  in- 
sensibly draws  something  of  soil  and  iaint  from  it :  the  very  air^ 
and  mien,  the  Way  and  business  of  the  world,  still,  as  it  were, 
rubbing  something  upon  the  soul,  ^hiph  must  be  fetched  ofil^ 
again,  befote  it  can  be  able  heartily  to  converse  with  God. 
Many  secret  indispositions,  coldnesses,  and  aversions  to  duty,  will 
undiscemibly  steal  upon  it :  and  it  will  require  both  time  and 
close  application  of  mind,  to  recover  it  to  such  a  firame  as  shall 
dispose  and  fit  it  for  the  spiritualities  of  religion. 

And  such  as  have  made  trial,  find  it  neither  so  easy,  nor  so 
ready  a  passage  from  the  noise,  the  din,  and  hurry  of  business,  to 
the  retirements  of  devotion,  from  the  exchange  to  the  closet,  and 
fix)m  the  freedoms  of  conversation,  to  the  recollections  and  disci- 
plines of  the  spirit. 

The  Jews,  .as  soon  as  they  came  from  markets,  or  any  other 
such  promisci^ous  reports,  would  be  sure  to  use  accurate  and 
more  than  ordinary  washings.  And  had  their  washings  soaked 
through  the  body  into  the  soul ;  and  had  not  their  inside 
reproached  their  outside,  I  see  nothing  in  this  custom  but  what 
was  allowable  enough,  and,  in  a  people  which  needed  washing  so 
much,  very  commendable.  Nevertheless,  whatsoever  it  might 
have  in  it  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  that  nation,  the  spiritual  use  and 
improvement  of  it,  I  am  sure,  may  very  well  reach  the  best 
of  us.  So  that  if  the  Jews  thought  this  practice  requisite  before 
they  sat  down  to  their  own  tables,  let  us  Christians  think  it  ab- 
solutely necessary,  when  we  come  to  God's  table,  not  to  eat  till 
we  have  washed.  And  when  I  have  said  so,  I  suppose  I  need 
not  add,  that  our  washing  is  to  be  like  our  eating,  both  of  them 
spiritual ;.  that  we  are  to  carry  it  from  the  hand  to  me  heart,  to  im- 
prove a  ceremonial  nicety  into  a  substantial  duty,  and  the  modes 
of  civility  into  the  reaUties  of  religion. 
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And  thus  much  for  the  first  fbin^,  that  a  preparation  in 
general  is  necessary.  But  then,  2.  The  other  thing  imported  in 
the  proposition  is,  ihsi  every  preparation  is  not  sufficient.  It  must 
be  a  suitable  preparation  ;  none  but  a  ^^  wedding  garment "  will 
senre  the  turn ;  a  garment  as  much  fitted  to  the  solemnity,  as  to 
the  body  itself  that  wears  it. 

Now  all  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  commensuration  or  propor- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another ;  and  that  such  a  one  as  is  founded  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  opinions  of 
men  concerning  them.  And  for  this  cause  it  is  that  the  soul,  no 
less  than  the  body,  must  have  its  several  distinct  postures  arid  dis- 
positions, fitting  it  for  several  distinct  offices  and  performances.. 
And  as  no  man  comes  with  folded  arms  to  fight  or  wrestle,  nor 
prepares  himself  for  the  battle  as  he  would  compose  himself  to 
sleep ;  so,  upon  a  true  estimate  of  things,  it  will  be  found  every 
whit  as  absurd  and  irrational,  for  a  man  to  discharge  the  most  ex- 
traordinary duty  of  his  religion  at  the  rate  of  an  ordinary  devotion. 
For  this  is  really  a  paradox  in  practice,  and  men  may  sometimes 
do,  as  well  as  speak,  contradictions. 

There  is  a  great  festival  now  drawing  on ;  a  festival  designed 
chiefly  for  the  acts  of  a  joyful  piety,  but  generally  made  only  an 
occasion  of  bravery.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it  at  present  but 
this ;  that  God  expects  from  men  something  more  than  ordinair 
at  such  times,  and  that  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  credit 
of  their  religion,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  their  consciences, 
that  their  Easter  devotions  would,  in  some  measure,  come  up  to 
their  Easter  dress. 

Now    that  our  preparation  may    answer    the    important  wodc 
and  duty  which  we  are  to  engage  in,   these   two  conditions  or 
qualifications  are  required  in  it.     1 .  That  it  be  habitual.     2.  That , 
it  be  also  actual. 

For  it  is  certain,  that  there  may  both  be  acts  which  proceed 
not  firom  any  pre-existing  habits ;  and  on  the  other  side,  habits, 
which  lie  for  a  time  dormant,  and  do  not  at  all  exert  themselves 
in  action.  But  in  the  case  now  before  us,  there  must  be  con- 
junction of  both  ;  and  one  without  the  other  can  never  be  efiec- 
tual  for  that  purpose,  for  which  both  together  are  but  sufficient. 
And, 

First,  For  habitual  preparation.  This  consists  in  a  standing 
permanent  habit  or  principle  of  holiness,  wrought  chiefly  by 
Grod's  Spirit,  and  instrumentally  by  his  word,  in  the  heart  or  soiu 
of  man.  Such  a  principle  as  is  called,  both  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  the  new  births  the  new  many  the  immortal  seedy  and 
the  like:  and  by  which  a  man  is  so  universally  changed  and 
transformed,  in  die  whole  frame  and  temper  of  his  soul,  as  to 
have  a  new  judgment  and  sense  of  things,  new  desires,  new  ap- 
petites, and  inclinations. 

And  this  is   first   produced  in  him  by  that  mighty  spiritual 
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change  which  we  call  conversion:  which  bein^  so  rarely  and 
seldom  found  in  the  hearts  of  men,  even  where  it  is  mo^  pr^ 
tended  to,  is  but  too  full  and  sad  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
that  terrible  saying,  that  ^^  few  are  chosen ;"  and  consequently, 
but  few  saved.  For  who  almost  is  there,  of  whom  we  can  wim 
any  rational  assurance,  or  perhaps  so  much  as  likelihood,  affirm, 
Here  is  a  man  whose  nature  is  renewed,  whose  heart  is  changed, 
and  the  stream  of  whose  appetites  is  so  turned,  that  he  does  with 
as  high  and  quick  a  relish  taste  the  ways  of  duty,  holiness,  and 
strict  living,  as  others,  or  as  he  himself  before  this,  gasped  at  the 
most  enamouring  proposals  of  sin?  Who,  almost,  I  say,  is 
there,  who  can  reach  and  verify  the  height  of  this  character  ?  and 
yet  without  which,  the  scripture  absohitely  affirms,  that  a  man 

cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  John  iii.  3.  For  let  preachem 
say  and  suggest  what  they  will,  men  will  do  as  they  use  to  do ; 
and  custom  generally  is  too  hard  for  conscience,  in  ^ite  of  all  it^ 
convictions.  Possibly  sometimes  in  hearing  or  reading  the  word, 
the  conscience  may  be  alarmed,  the  affections  warmed,  good 
desires  begin  to  kindle*  and  to  form  themselves  into  some  decrees 
Of  resolution  ;  but  the  heart  remaining  all  the  time  unchanged,  as 
soon  as  men  slide  into  the  common  course  and  converse  of  die 
world,  all  those  resolutions  and  convictions  quickly  cool  and 
len^ish^  and  after  a  few  days  are  dismissed  as  troublesome  cont- 
pamons.  But  assuredly,  no  man  was  ever  made  a  true  convert,  or 
a  ^  new  creature,"  at  so  easy  a  rate  ;  sin  was  never  dispossessed, 
nor  holiness  introduced,  by  such  feeble,  vanishing  impressions. 
Nothing  under  a  thorough  change  will  suffice ;  neither  tears  nor 
trouble  of  mind,  neither  ^ood  desires  nor  intentions,  nor  yet  the 
relinquishment  of  some  sms,  nor  the  performance  of  some  good 
works,  will  avail  any  thing,  "  but  a  new  creature :"  a  word  that 
comprehends  more  in  it  than  words  can  well  express ;  and,  pep- 
Ikaps,  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  never  thoroughly  to  be  under- 
stood by  what  a  man  hears  from  oUiers,  but  by  what  he  must  feel 
within  himself. 

And  now,  that  this  is  required  as  the  ground- work  of  all  our 
preparations  for  the  sacrament,  is  evident  from  hence ;  because 
this  sacrament  is  not  first  designed  to  make  us  holy,  but  radier 
supposes  us  to  be  so ;  it  is  not  a  converting,  but  a  confirming 
ordinance:  it  is  properly  our  spiritual  food.  And,  as  all  fboa 
presupposes  a  principle  of  life  in  him  who  receives  it,  which  life 
is,  by  this  means,  to  be  continued  and  supported ;  so  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  is  originally  intended  to  preserve  and 
maintain  that  spiritusd  life  which  we  do  or  should  receive  in 
baptism,  or  at  least  by  a  thorough  conversion  after  it.  Upon  which 
account,  according  to  the  true  nature  and  intent  of  this  sacrament, 
men  should  not  expect  life,  but  growth  from  it ;  and  see  that 
there  be  something  to  be  fed,  before  they  seek  out  for  provision. 
For  the  truth  is,  for  any  one  who  is  not  ^^  passed  from  death  to 
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life,"  and  has  not  in  him  that  new  living  principle,  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  speaking  of,  to  come  to  this  spiritud  repast,  is  upon 
the  matter  as  absurd  and  preposterous,  as  if  he  who  makes  a  feast 
should  send  to  the  graves  and  the  churchyards  for  guests,  or  enter- 
tain and  treat  a  corpse  at  a  banquet. 

Let  men  therefore  consider,  before  they  come  hither,  whether 
they  have  any  thing  besides  the  name  they  received  in  baptism 
to  prove  their  Christianity  by.  Let  them  consider  whether,  as  by 
their  baptism  they  formerly  washed  away  their  original  guilt, 
so  they  have  not  since,  by  their  actual  sins,  washed  away  their 
baptism.  And  if  so,  whemer  the  converting  grace  of  Grod  has  set 
them  upon  their  legs  again,  by  forming  in  mem  a  new  nature : 
and  that  such  a  one  as  exerts  and  shows  itself  by  the  suro,  infal- 
lible effects  of  a  good  life ;  such  a  one  as  enables  them  to  reject 
and  trample  upon  all  the  alluring  offers  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  so  as  not  to  be  conquered  or  enslaved  by  them ; 
and  to  choose  the  hard  and  rugged  paths  of  duty,  rather  than  the 
easy  and  voluptuous  ways  of  sm :  which  every  Christian,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  religion,  as  well  as  by  his  baptismal  vow,  is 
strictly  obliged  to  do.  And  if,  upon  an  impartial  survey  of 
themselves,  men  find  that  no  such  change  has  passed  upon  them, 
either  let  them  prove  that  they  may  be  Christians  upon  easier 
terms,  or  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon  so  great  and  holy 
an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  so  seldom  mocked,  but  it  is  to  |he 
mocker's  confusion.  And  thus  much  for  habitual  preparation. 
But, 

2.  Over  and  above  this,  there  is  required  also  an  actual  prepara^ 
Hon;  which  is  as  it  were,  the  furbishing  or  rubbing  up  of  the  former 
habitual  principle. 

We  have  both  of  them  excellently  described  in  Matt,  xxv.,  in 
the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins ;  of  which  the  five  wise  are  said  to 
have  had  oil  in  their  lamps ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  midnight 
and  weariness  were  too  hard  for  them,  and  they  all  slumbered  and 
slept,  and  their  lamps  cast  but  a  dim  and  a  feeble  light  till 
the  bridegroom's  approach ;  but  then,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  that, 
they  quickly  ^^rose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps,"  and  without 
either  trimming  or  painting  themselves,  being  as  much  too  wise, 
as  some  should  be  too  old  for  such  follies,  they  presently  put 
themselves  into  a  readiness  to  receive  their  surprising  guest. 
Where,  by  their  having  oil  in  their  lamps,  no  doubt  must  be 
understood  a  principle  of  grace  infused  into  their  hearts,  or 
the  new  nature  formed  within  them;  and  by  their  trimming  their 
lamps,  must  be  meant  their  actual  exercise  and  improvement  of 
that  standing  principle  in  the  particular  instances  of  duty«  suitable 
and  appropriate  to  the  grand  solemnity  of  the  bnaegroom's 
reception.  In  like  manner,  when  a  man  coi^es  to  this  sacrament^ 
it  is  not  enough  that  he  has  an  habitual  stock  of  grace,  that  he 
has  the  immortal  seed  of  a  living  faith  sown  in  his  heart    lliia 
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indeed  is  necesssary,  but  not  sufficient ;  his  faith  must  be  hot  only 
living  but  lively  too ;  it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up,  and, 
as  it  were,  put  into  a  posture  by  a  patticular  exercise  of  those 
several  virtues  that  are  specifically  requisite  to  a  due  performance 
of  this  duty.  Habitual  grace  is  the  life,  and  actual  ^ace  the  beauty 
and  ornament  of  the  soul :  and  therefore,  let  people  m  this  high  and 
^at  concern  be  but  so  just  to  their  souls,  as,  in  one  much 
less,  they  never  fail  to  be  to  their  bodies ;  in  which  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  natural  beauty  make  none  think  the  further  advantage 
of  a  oecent  dress  superfluous. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  if  we  look  into  the  reason  of  things, 
that  a  man  habitually  good  and  pious,  should,  at  some  ceftain 
turns  a|id  times  of  his  ufe,  be  at  a  loss  how  to  exert  the  highest 
acts  of  that  habitual  principle.  For  no  creature  is  perfect  and  pure 
in  the  act ;  especially  a  creature  so  compounded  of  soul  and  body, 
that  body  seems  much  the  stronger  part  in  the  composition. 

Common  experience  shows  that  the  wisest  of  men  aie  not 
always  fit  and  disused  to  act  wisely,  nor  the  most  admired 
speakers  to  speak  eloquently  and  exactly.  They  have  indeed  an 
acquired,  standing  ability  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  within  them, 
which  gives  them  an  habitual  sufficiency  for  such  performances. 
But  for  all  that,  if  the  deepest  statesman  should  presume  to  go 
to  a  council  immediately  from  his  cups,  or  the  ablest  preacher 
think  himself  fitted  to  preach  only  by  stepping  up  to  the  pulpit ; 
notwithstanding  the  policy  of  the  one,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
other,  they  may  chance  to  ^et  the  just  character  of  bold  fools  for 
venturing,  whatsoever  good  fortime  may  bring  them  off. 

And  therefore  the  most  active  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
mind  require  something  beside  themselves  to  raise  them  to  the 
full  height  of  their  natural  activity :  something  to  excite,  and 
quicken,  and  draw  them  forth  into  immediate  action.  And  this 
holds  proportionably  in  all  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  in  the 
world.  The  bare  nature  and  essential  form  of  fire  will  enable  it 
to  bum ;  but  there  must  be  an  enlivening  breath  of  air  besides,  to 
make  it  flame.  A  man  has  the  same  strength,  sleeping  and 
waking :  but  while  he  sleeps  it  fits  him  no  more  for  business  than 
if  he  had  none.  Nor  is  it  the  having  of  wheels  and  springs, 
though  never  so  curiously  wrought,  and  artificially  set,  but  me 
winding  of  them  up,  that  must  give  motion  to  the  watch.  And  it 
would  be  endless  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  all  the  various  in- 
stances that  art  and  nature  could  supply  us  with. 

But  the  case  is  much  the  same  in  spirituals.  For  grace  in  the 
soul,  while  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  will  always  have  the  ill-neigh^ 
bourhood  of  some  remainders  of  corruption ;  which,  though  th^ 
do  not  conquer  and  extinguish,  yet  will  be  sure  to  slacken  and  allay 
the  vigour  and  briskness  of  the  renewed  principle  ;  so  that  when 
this  principle  is  to  engage  in  any  great  duty,  it  will  neecji  the 
actual   intention,  the    particular  stress   and  application    of  th« 
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whole  soul)  to  disencumber  and  set  it  free,  to  scour  off  its  rust, 
and  remove  those  hinderances,  which  woidd  otherwise  clog  ano 
check  the  freedom  of  its  operations. 

IL  And  thus  >haying  shown,  that  to  fit  us  for  a  due  access  to 
the  holy  sacrament,  we  must  add  actual  preparation  to  habiiual^ 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  the  several  parts  or  ingredients 
of  which  this  actual  preparation  must  consist. 

And  here  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  every  par* 
ticular  duty  that  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  shall  only 
mention  some  of  the  principal,  and  such  as  may  most  peculiarly 
contribute  towards  it    As, 

First,  Let  a  man  apply  himself  to  the  ^at  and  difficult  work 
of  self-examination  by  a  strict  scrutiny  mto,  and  survey  of  the 
whole  state  of  his  soul ;  according  to  that  Imown  and  excellent 
rule  of  the  apostle,  in  the  very  case  now  before  us,  1  Cor.  xi.  28, 
^^  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,"  &c. 
If  a  man  would  have  such  a  wedding  garment  as  may  fit  him 
exactly,  let  self-examination  take  the  measure.  A  duty  of  so 
mighty  an  influence  upon  all  that  concerns  the  soul,  that  it  is  in- 
deed the  very  root  and  ground-work  of  all  true  repentance,  and 
the  necessary  antecedent,  if  not  also  the  direct  cause  of  a  sinner's 
return  to  God. 

For,  as  there  are  some  sins  which  require  a  particular  and  dis- 
tinct repentance  by  themselves,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  in 
the  general  heap  of  sins,  known  and  unknown  ;  so,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  repent  rightly  of  such  sins,  unless  by  a  thorough 
search  into  the  nature,  number,  and  distinguishing  circumstances 
of  them,  he  comes  to  see  how,  and  in  what  degree,  they  arc  to  be 
repented  of! 

But  the  sovereign  excellency  and  necessity  of  this  duty  needs 
no  other  nor  greater  proof  of  it,  than  this  one  consideration,  that 
nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  grievous  and  offensive  to  a  sinner, 
dian  to  look  into  himself;  and  generally  what  grace  requires, 
nature  is  most  averse  to.  It  is  indeed  as  ofiensive  as  to  rake  into 
a  dunghill ;  as  grievous,  as  for  one  to  read  over  his  debts,  when 
he  is  not  able  to  pay  them ;  or  for  a  bankrupt  to  examine  and  look 
into  his  accounts,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  acquaint,  must 
need^also  upbraid  him  with  his  condition. 

But  as  irksome  as  the  work  is,  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  painfiil,  than  to  probe  and 
search  a  purulent  old  sore  to  the  bottom;  but  for  all  that,  the 
pain  must  be  endured,  or  no  cure  expected.  And  men  certainly 
have  sunk  their  reason  to  very  gross,  low,  and  absurd  conceptions 
of  God,  when  in  the  matter  of  sin  they  can  make  such  false  and 
short  reckonings  with  him  and  their  own  hearts;  for  can  they 
imagine,  that  Crod  has  therefore  forgot  their  sins,  because  they 
are  not  willing  to  remember  them  ?    Or  will  they  measure  hu 
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pardon  by  their  own  oblivion  ?  What  pitiful  fig-leaves,  what 
senseless  and  ridiculous  shifts  are  these,  not  able  to  silence,  and 
much  less  satisfy,  an  accusing  conscience  ? 

But  now  for  the  better  management  of  this  examination  of  our 

East  lives,  we  must  thoroughly  canvass  them  with  these  and  the 
ke  questions. 

As  for  instance  ;  let  a  man  inquire  what  sins  he  has  committed, 
and  what  breaches  hie  has  made  upon  those  two  great  standing 
rules  of  duty,  the  decalogue,  and  our  Saviour's  divine  sermon 
upon  the  mount.  Let  him  inquire  also  what  particular  aggrava- 
tions lie  upon  his  sins,  as  whether  they  have  not  been  committed 
against  strong  reluctancy  and  light  of  conscience,  after  many 
wmning  calls  of  mercy  to  reclaim,  and  many  terrible  warnings 
of  judgment  to  affright  him?  Whether  resolutions,  vows,  and 
protestations,  have  not  been  made  against  them  ?  Whether  they 
have  not  been  repeated  frequently,  and  persisted  in  obstinately  ? 
And  lastly,  whether  the  same  appetites  to  sin  have  not  remained  as 
active  and  unmortified  after  sacraments,  as  ever  they  had  been 
before  ? 

How  important  these  considerations  and  heads  of  inquiry  are, 
all  who  understand  any  thing  will  easily  perceive.  For  this  we 
must  know,  that  the  very  same  sin,  as  to  the  nature  of  it,  stamped 
with  any  one  of  these  aggravations,  is,  in  effect,  not  the  same. 
And  he  who  has  sinned  die  same  great  sin  after  several  times 
receiving  the  sacrament,  must  not  think  that  God  will  accept  him 
under  ten  times  greater  repentance  and  contrition  for  it,  than  he 
brought  with  him  to  that  duty  formerly.  Whether  God  by  his 
grace  will  enable  him  to  rise  up  to  such  a  pitch,  or  no,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  most  certain,  that  hoQi  his  work  is  harder,  and  his  dan- 
ger greater,  than  it  was  or  could  be  at  the  first. 

Secondly,  When  a  man  has,  by  such  a  close  and  rigorous  exa- 
mination of  himself,  found  out  the  "  accursed  thing,''  and  dis- 
covered his  sin  ;  the  next  thing  in  order  must  be,  to  work  up  his 
heart  to  the  utmost  hatred  of  it,  and  the  bitterest  sorrow  and 
remorse  for  it.  For  self-examination  having  first  presented  it  to 
the  thoughts,  these  naturally  transmit  and  hand  it  over  to  the 
passions.  And  this  introduces  the  next  ingredient  of  our  sacra- 
mental preparations,  to  wit,  repentance.  Which  arduous  work  I 
^  will  suppose  not  now  to  begin,  but  to  be  renewed  ;  and  that  with 
special  reference  to  sins  not  repented  of,  before,  and  yet  more 
especially  to  those  new  scores  which  we  still  run  ourselves  upon, 
since  the  last  preceding  sacrament.  Which  method,  faithfully  and 
constantly  observed,  must  needs  have  an  admirable  and  mighty 
effect  upon  the  conscience,  and  keep  a  man  fix)m  breaking  or  run- 
ning behindhand  in  his  spiritual  estate,  which  without  frequent  ac- 
countings, he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent. 

But  because  this  is  a  duty,  of  such  high  consequence,  I  would 
by  all  means  warn  men  of  one  very  common,  and  yet  very  dan- 
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ferous  mistake  about  it ;  and  that  is,  the  taking  of  mere  sorrow 
>r  sin  for  repentance.  It  is  indeed  a  good  introduction  to  it; 
but  the  porch,  thou^  never  so  fair  and  spacious,  is  not  the  house 
itself.  Nothing  passes  in  the  accounts  of  Grod  for  repentance,  but 
change  of  life :  ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  doing  good,  are  the  two 
great  integral  parts  that  complete  this  duty.  For  not  to  do  evil,  i& 
much  better  than  the  sharpest  sorrow  for  having  done  it ;  and  to  do 
good  is  better  and  more  valuable  than  both. 

When  a  man  has  found  out  sin  in  his  actions,  let  him  resolutely 
arrest  it  there ;  but  let  him  also  pursue  it  home  to  his  inclinations, 
and  dislod^  it  thence,  otherwise  it  will  be  all  to  little  purpose ;  for 
the  root  bemg  still  left  behind,  it  is  odds  but  in  time  it  will  ^oot 
out  again. 

Men  befool  themselves  infinitely,  when  by  venting  a  few  si^ 
or  groans,  putting  the  finger  in  ihe  eye,  and  whimpering  out  a 
few  melancholy  words ;  and  lastly,  concluding  all  with,  "  I  wish  I 
had  never  done  so  ;  and  I  am  resolved  never  to  do  so  more  ;** 
they  will  needs  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  repented; 
though,  perhaps,  in  this  very  thing  their  heart  all  the  while 
deceives  them,  ^d  they  neither  really  wish  the  one,  nor  resolve  the 
other. 

But  whether  they  do  or  no,  all  true  penitential  sorrow  will 
and  must  proceed  much  further.  It  must  force  and  make  its 
way  into  Ae  very  inmost  corners  and  recesses  of  the  soul ;  it 
must  shake  all  the  powers  of  sin,  producing  in  the  heart  strong 
and  lasting  aversions  to  evil,  and  equal  dispositions  to  good, 
which,  I  must  confess,  are  great  things ;  but  if  the  sorrow  which 
we  have  been  peaking  of,  carries  us  not  so  far,  let  it  express  it- 
self never  so  loudly  and  passionately,  and  discharge  itself  in 
never  so  many  showers  of  tears  and  volleys  of  sighs ;  yet,  by  all 
this,  it  will  no  more  purge  a  man's  heart,  than  the  washing  of  his 
hands  can  cleanse  the  rottenness  of  his  bones.     But, 

Thirdly,  When  self-examination  has  both  shown*  us  our  sin, 
and  repentance  has  disowned  and  cast  it  out,  the  next  thing  na- 
turally consequent  upon  this,  is  with  the  highest  importunity  to  sup- 
plicate God's  pardon  for  the  guilt,  and  his  mrace  against  the 
power  of  it.  And  this  brings  in  prayer  as  the  third  preparative  for 
the  sacrament.  A  duty  upon  which  all  the  blessings  of  both  worlds 
are  entailed.  A  duty  appointed  by  God  himself,  as  the  great  con- 
duit and  noble  instrument  of  commerce  between  heaven  and  earth. 
A  duty  founded  on  man's  essential  dependence  upon  God,  and  so, 
in  the  ground  and  reason  of  it,  perpetual,  and  consequently,  in  the 
practice  of  it,  indispensable. 

But  I  shall  speak  of  it  now  only  with  reference  to  the  sacra- 
ment. And  so,  whatsoever  other  graces  may  furnish  us  with  a 
wedding  garment,  it  is  certain  that  prayer  must  put  it  on.  Prayer 
is  that  by  which  a  man  engages  all  the  auxiliaries  of  omnipotence^ 
itself  against  his  sin;  and  is  so  utterly  contraiy  to,  and  inconr 
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edstent  with  it,  that  the  same  heart  cannot  long  hold  them  both,  but 
one  must  soon  quit  possession  of  it  to  the  other ;  and  either  praying 
make  a  man  leave  off  sinning,  or  sinning  force  him  to  give  over 
praying. 

Every  real  act  of  hatred  of  sin  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  a  &ing, 
a  partial  mortification  of  it ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to 
pray  heartily  against  his  sin,  but  he  must  at  the  same  time  hate  it 
too.  I  know  a  man  may  think  that  he  hates  his  sin,  when  indeed 
he  does  not ;  but  then  it  is  also  as  true,  that  he  does  not  sincerely 
pray  against  it  whatsoever  he  may  imagine. 

Besides,  since  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  prayer  consists  in  an 
ardent,  vehement  desire  of  the  thing  prayed  for ;  and  since  the 
nature  of  the  soul  is  such,  that  it  strangely  symbolizes  with  the 
thing  it  mightily  desires ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  man  would  have 
a  devout,  humble,  sin-abhorring,  self-denying  frame  of  spirit,  he 
cannot  take  a  more  efficacious  course  to  attain  it,  than  by  praying 
himself  into  it.  And  so  close  a  connexion  has  this  duty  with  the 
sacrament,  that  whatsoever  we  receive  in  the  sacrament  is  properly 
in  answer  to  our  prayers.  And  consequently  we  may  with  great 
assurance  conclude,  that  he  who  is  not  frequently  upon  his  Imees 
before  he  comes  to  that  holy  table,  kneels  to  very  little  purpose 
when  he  is  there.     But  then. 

Fourthly,  Because  prayer  is  not  only  one  of  the  highest  and 
hardest  duties  in  itself,  but  ou^t  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  fer- 
vent and  vigorous  before  the  sacrament ;  let  the  body  be  also  called 
in,  as  an  assistant  to  the  soul,  and  abstinence  and  fasting  added  to 
promote  and  heighten  her  devotions.  Prayer  is  a  kind  of  wrestling 
with  God  ;  and  he  who  would  win  the  prize  at  that  exercise,  must 
be  severely  dieted  for  that  purpose. 

The  truth  is,  fasting  was  ever  acknowledged  by  the  church  in 
all  ages,  as  a  singular  instrument  of  religion,  and  a  particular 
preparative  to  the  sacrament.  And  hardly  was  there  ever  any 
thing  great  or  heroic  either  done  or  attempted  in  religion  with- 
out it.  Thus  when  Moses  received  the  law  from  God,  it  was 
with  fasting,  Deut.  ix.  9.  When  Christ  entered  upon  the  great 
office  of  his  mediatorship,  it  was  with  fasting,  Matt.  iv.  2.  And 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  separated  to  that  high  and  difficult 
charge  of  preaching  to  the  gentiles.  Acts.  xiii.  2,  still  it  was  man- 
aged with  fasting.  And,  we  know  the  rubric  of  our  own  church 
always,  almost,  enjoins  a  fast  to  prepare  us  for  a  festival. 

Bodily  abstinence  is  certainly  a  great  help  to  the  spirit,  and  the 
experience  of  all  wise  and  good  men  has  ever  found  it  so.  The 
ways  of  nature  and  the  melhods  of  grace  are  vastly  different 
Gfood  men  themselves  are  never  so  surprised,  as  in  the  midst  of 
their  jollities ;  nor  so  fatally  overtaken  and  caught  as  when  their 
table  is  made  the  snare.  Even  our  first  parents  ate  themselves 
out  of  paradise ;  and  Job's  children  junketed  and  feasted  together 
often,  but  the  reckoning  cost  them  aear  at  last.     The  "  heart  of 
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the  wise,"  says  Solomon, "  is  in  the  house  of  mourning,"  and  the 
house  of  fiisting  adjoins  to  it. 

In  a  word,  fasting  is  the  diet  of  angels,  the  food  and  refection 
of  souls,  aiid  the  richest  and  highest  aliment  of  grace.  And  he 
who  £ists  for  the  sake  of  religion,  ^^  hungers  and  thirsts  after  right- 
eousness," without  a  metaphor. 

Fifthly,  Since  every  devout  prayer  is  designed  to  ascend  and 
fly  up  to  heaven ;  as  fasting,  according  to  St.  Austin's  allusion, 
has  given  it  one  wing,  so  let  alms-giving  to  the  poor  supply  it 
with  another.  And  both  these  together  will  not  only  carry  it  up 
triumphant  to  heaven,  but,  if  need  require,  bring  heaven  itself 
down  to  the  devout  person  who  sends^  it  thither :  as  while  Cor- 
neUus  was  fasting  and  praying,  to  which  he  still  joined  dving 
alms,  an  angel  from  heaven  was  despatched  to  him  with  this  happy 
message.  Acts  x.  4,  ^^  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up 
for  a  memorial  before  God."  And  nothing,  certainly,  can  ffive  a 
greater  efficacy  to  prayer,  and  a  more  peculiar  fitness  for  me  sa- 
crament, than  a  hearty  and  conscientious  practice  of  this  duty : 
without  which  all  that  has  been  mentioned  hitherto  is  nothing 
but  wind  and  air,  pageantry  and  hypocrisy :  for  if  there  be  any 
truer  measure  of  a  man,  than  by  what  he  does,  it  must  be,  by 
what  he  gives.  He  who  is  truly  pious,  will  account  it  a  wedding 
suppei;  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  a  wedding  garment  to  clothe  the 
naked.  And  Grod  and  man  will  find  it  a  very  unfit  garment  for 
such 'a  purpose,  which  has  not  in  it  a  purse  or  pocket  for  the 
poor. 

But  so  far  are  some  bom  considering  the  poor  before  the  sa- 
crament, that  they  have  been  observed  to  give  nothing  to  the 
poor,  even  at  the  sacrament :  and  though  such,  that  if  rich  clothes 
mi^t  pass  for  a  wedding  garment,  none  could  appear  better  fit- 
ted for  .such  a  solemnity  than  themselves ;  yet  some  such,  I  say, 
I  myself  have  seen  at  a  communion,  drop  nothing  into  the  poor's 
bason. 

But,  good  God  !  what  is  the  heart  of  such  worldlings  made  of, 
and  what  a  mind  do  they  bring  with  them  to  so  holy  an  ordi- 
nance !  an  ordinance  in  which  none  can  be  qualified  to  receive, 
whose  heart  does  not  serve  them  also  to  give. 

From  such  indeed  as  have  nothing,  God  expects  nothing  ;  but 
where  Grod  has  given,  as  I  may  say,  with  botii  hands,  and  men 
return  with  none,  such  must  know,  that  the  poor  have  an  action 
of  debt  against  them,  and  that  Grod  himself  will  undertake  and 
prosecute  their  suit  for  them  ;  and  if  he  does,  since  they  could  .  /# 
not  find  in  their  hearts  to  proportion  their  charity  to  their  estates, 
nothing  can  be  more  just,  than  for  God  to  proportion  their  estates 
to  their  charity ;  and  by  so  doing,  he  cannot  well  ^ve  them  a 
shrewder  and  a  shorter  cut. 

In  the  mean  time  let  such  know  ftirther,  that  whosoever  dares, 
upon  so  sacred  and  solemn  an  occasion,  approach  the  altar,  with 
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bowels  so  shut  up  as  to  leave  nothing  behind  him  there  for  the 
poor,  shall  be  sure  to  carry  something  away  with  him  from  thence 
which  will  do  him  but  litQe  good. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  charity  of  the  hand  signifies  but  little,  un- 
less it  springs  from  the  heart,  and  flows  through  the  mouth,  let 
the  pious  communicant,  both  in  heart  and  tongue,  thoughts  and 
speech,  put  on  a  charitable,  friendly.  Christian  temper  of  mind 
and  carriage  towards  all.  "  Wrath  and  envy,  malice  and  back- 
biting," and  the  like,  are  direct  contradictions  to  the  very  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  fit  a  man  for  the  sacrament,  just  as  much  as  a 
stomach  overflowed  with  gall  would  help  him  to  digest  his  meat. 

St.  Paul  oflen  rebukes  and  schools  such  disturbers  of  the 
world  very  sharply,  correcting  a  base  humour  by  a  very  generous 
rule,  Phil.  ii.  3,  IiCt  each,"  says  he,  "  esteem  others  better  than 
themselves."  No  man,  doubdess,  shall  ever  be  condemned  of  Grod 
for  not  judging  his  brother ;  for  be  thy  brother  or  neighbor  never 
so  wicked  and  ungodly,  satisfy  thyself  with  this,  that  another's 
wickedness  shall  never  damn  thee ;  but  thy  own  bitterness  and 
rancour  may :  and,  continued  in,  certainly  will.  Rather  let  this 
want  of  grace  give  thee  occasion  to  exercise  thine,  if  thou  hast 
any,  in  thinking  and  speaking  better  of  him  than  he  deserves ; 
and,  if  thy  charity  proves  mis^en,  assure  thyself  that  God  will 
accept  the  charity  and  overlook  the  mistake.  But  if  in  judging 
him  whom  thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with,  thou  chancest  to  judge 
one  way,  and  Grod  and  truth  to  judge  another,  take  heed  of  that 
dreadful  tribunal,  where  it  will  not  be  enough  to  say,  that  "  I 
ttiought  this,"  or  "  I  heard  that ;"  and  where  no  man's  mistake 
will  be  able  to  warrant  an  unjust  surmise,  and  much  less  justify  a 
false  censure.  Such  would  find  it  much  better  for  them  to  retreat 
inwards,  and  view  themselves  in  the  law  of  God  and  their  own 
consciences ;  and  that  will  tell  them  their  own  impartially,  that 
will  fetch  off  all  their  paint,  and  show  them  a  foul  face  in  a  true 
glass.  Let  them  read  over  their  catechism,  and  lay  aside  spite  and 
virulence,  gossipping  and  meddling,  calumny  and  detraction ;  and 
let  not  all  about  them  be  villains  and  reprobates,  because  they 
themselves  are  envious  and  forlorn,  idle  and  malicious.  Such 
vermin  are  to  be  looked  upon  by  all  sober  Christians  as  the  very 
cankers  of  society,  and  the  shame  of  any  religion ;  and  so  far  from 
being  fit  to  come  to  the  sacrament,  that  really  they  are  not  fit  to 
come  to  church  ;  and  would  much  better  become  the  house  of 
correction  man  the  house  of  prayer. 

Nevertheless,  as  custom  in  sin  makes  people  blind,  and  blind- 
ness makes  them  bold,  none  come  more  confidendy  to  the  sacra- 
ment than  such  wretches.  But  when  I  consider  the  pure  and 
blessed  body  of  our  Saviour  passing  through  the  open  sepulchres 
of  such  throats  into  the  noisome  receptacles  of  their  boiling, 
fermenting  breasts,  it  seems  to  me  a  lively,  but  sad  representation 
of  Christ's  being  first "  buried,"  and  then  "  descendmg  into  hell," 
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Let  this  diabolical  learen  therefore  be  purged  out :  and  while  such 
pretend  to  be  so  busy  in  cleaning  their  hearts,  let  them  not  forget 
to  wash  their  mouths  too. 

Seventhly  and  lastly,  As  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  pious 
communicant  has  all  along  carried  on,  so  let  him  likewise,  in  the 
issue,  close  his  preparatory  work  with  reading  and  meditation. 
Of  which,  since  flie  time  will  not  serve  me  to  speak  more  new, 
I  shall  only  remark  this,  that  they  are  duties  of  so  near  an 
import  to  me  well-being  of  the  soul,  that  the  proper  office  of 
reading  is,  to  take  in  its  spiritual  food,  and  of  meditation,  to 
digest  it. 

And  now  I  hope  that  whosoever  shall  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart 
acquit  himself  as  to  all  the  foregoing  duties,  and  thereby  prepare 
and  adorn  himself  to  meet  and  converse  with  his  Saviour  at  this 
divine  feast,  shall  never  be  accosted  with  the  thunder  of  that  dread- 
fill  imprecation  from  him,  "  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither,  not 
having  a  wedding  garment?'' 

But  because  I  am  very  sensible,  that  all  the  particular  in- 
stances of  duty,  which  may  one  way  or  other  contribute  to  the 
fitting  of  men  -for  this  great  one,  can  hardly  be  assigned,  and 
much  less  equally  and  universally  applied  where  the  conditions 
of  men  are  so  different,  I  shall  gather  them  all  into  this  one 
plain,  full,  and  comprehensive  rule ;  namely,  that  all  those  duties 
which  common  Christianity  always  obliges  a  Christian  to,  ought 
most  eminently,  and  with  a  hi^er  and  more  exalted  pitch  of  devo- 
tion to  be  performed  bjr  him  before  the  sacrament ;  and  convertibly, 
whatsoever  duties  divines  prescribe  to  be  observed  by  him  with  a 
peculiar  fervour  and  application  of  mind  upon  this  occasion,  ought, 
m  their  proportion,  to  be  practised  by  him  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  Christian  conversation. 

And  this  is  a  solid  and  sure  rule ;  a'  rule  that  will  never  deceive 
or  lurch  the  sincere  communicant.  A  rule  that,  by  adding  dis- 
cretion to  devotion,  will  both  keep  him  from  being  humoursoma^ 
singular,  and  fantastic  in  his  preparations  before  the  sacrament, 
and,  which  is  worse,  and  must  fatally  unravel  all  again,  from  being 
as  most  are,  loose  and  remiss  after  it ;  and  thinking  that  as  soon  as 
the  sacrament  is  over,  their  great  business  is  done,  whereas  indeed 
it  is  but  begun. 

And  now  I  fear,  that  as  I  have  been  too  long  upon  the  whole,  so 
I  have  been  but  too  brief  upon  so  many,  and  those  such  weighty 
particulars.  But  I  hope  you  will  supply  this  defect,  hj  enlarging 
upon  them  in  your  practice ;  and  maJce  up  the  omissions  of  the 
pulpit,  by  the  meditations  of  the  closet.  And  God  direct  and  as- 
sist us  all  in  so  concerning  a  work ! 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dbminion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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THE   FATAL   IMPOSTURE   AND   FORCE   OF  WORDS. 
[Preached  May  9,  1686.] 

Isaiah  y.  20. 
Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  goody  and  good  evily  ^c. 

These  words  contain  in  them  two  things:  1.  A  woe  de- 
nounced ;  and,  2.  The  sin  for  which  it  is  denounced ;  to  wit,  the 
calling  einl  goody  and  good  evil;  which  expression  may  be  taken 
two  ways. 

First,  In  2l  judicial  and  more  restrained  sense ;  as  it  signifies  Ae 
pronouncing  of  a  guilty  person  innocent,  and  an  innocent  ^Ity,  in 
the  course  of  judgment.  But  this  I  take  to  be  too  particular  to 
reach  the  design  of  the  words  here. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  taken  in  a  general  and  more  enlarged 
sense ;  as  it  imports  a  misrepresentation  of  the  qualities  of  things 
and  actions  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  men,  abusing  their 
minds  with  false  notions ;  ,and  so  by  this  artifice  making  evil  pass 
for  good,  and  good  for  evil,  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  life. 
Where,  by  good,  I  question  not,  but  good  morally  so  called,  bonum 
honestum^  ought,  chiefly  at  least,  to  be  understood ;  and  that  the 
good  of  profit  or  pleasure,  the  bonum  utiles  or  jucundum^  hardly 
comes  into  any  account  here,  as  things  extremely  below  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  this  place. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider,  that  since  good  is  the  natural  and 
proper  object  which  all  human  choice  is  carried  out  to ;  and  evilj 
that  which  with  all  its  might  it  shuns  and  flies  firom :  and  since 
withal  there  is  that  controlling  worth  and  beauts  in  goodness, 
that  as  such,  the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice,  that  it  never  so  much 
as  oflTers  itself  to  the  aflections  or  practice  of  mankind,  but  under 
the  disguise  and  colours  of  the  other :  and  since  all  this  is  easily 
discernible  by  the  ordinary  discourses  of  the  understanding ;  and 
lastly,  since  nothing  passes  into  the  choice  of  the  will,  but  as  it 
comes  conveyed  and  warranted  by  the  understanding,  asivorthy 
of  its  choice ;  I  say,  it  is  wonderful  to  consider,  that  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  lives  and  practices  of  the  generality  of  men, 
in  which  men  certainly  should  be  most  in  earnest,  are  almost 
wholly  taken  up  in  a  passionate  pursuit  of  what  is  evil,  and  in  an 
equal  neglect,  if  not  dso  an  abhorrence,  of  what  is  good.  This 
is  certainly  so  ;  and  experience,  which  is  neither  to  be  confiited  nor 
denied,  does  every  minute  prove  the  sad  truth  of  this  assertion. 
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fiut  now,  what  shall  be  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  For  so  great, 
so  constant,  and  so  general  a  practice,  must  needs  have,  not  only 
a  cause,  but  also  a  great,  a  constant,  and  a  general  cause ;  a  cause 
every  way  commensurate  to  such  an  effect :  and  this  cause  must 
of  necessity  be  from  one  of  those  two  commanding  powers  of  the 
soul,  the  understanding,  or  the  will.  As  for  the  wUl,  though  its 
liberty  be  such,  that  a  suitable  or  proper  good  being  proposed  to 
it,  it  has  a  power  to  refuse  or  not  to  choose  it ;  yet  it  has  no 
power  to  choose  evil,  considered  absolutely  as  evil ;  this  being 
directly  against  the  nature  afid  natural  method  of  its  workings. 

Nevertheless  it  is  but  too  manifest,  that  things  evil,  extremely 
evil,  are  both  readily  chosen  and  eagerly  pursued  and  practised 
by  it.  And  therefore  it  must  needs  be  from  that  other  govern* 
ing  faculty  of  the  soid,  the  understanding,  which  represents  to 
the  will  thin^  really  evil  under  the  notion  and  character  of  good. 
And  this,  this  is  the  true  source  and  original  of  this  great  mis- 
chief. The  will  chooses,  follows,  and  embraces  thmgs  evil  and 
destructive  ;  but  it  is  because  the  understanding  first  tells  it  that 
tiiey  are  good  and  wholesome,  and  fit  to  be  chosen  by  it.  One 
man  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  a  thing  as  terrible  as  death ; 
out  at  the  same  time  he  tells  him  that  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he 
drinks  it  off,  and  dies. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  there  was  never 
any  great  villany  acted  by  men,  but  it  was  in  the  strength  of 
some  ^eat  fallacy  put  upon  their  minds  by  a  false  representation 
of  evu  for  good,  or  good  for  evil.  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  says  Grod  to  Adam ;  and  so  long 
as  Adam  believed  thb,  he  ^d  not  eat  But,  says  the  devil,  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  be  so  far  firom  surely 
dying,  that  thou  ^alt  be  immortal,  and  from  a  man  grow  into  an 
angel;  and  upon  this  different  account  of  the  thing  he  presently, 
took  the  fruit,  and  ate  mortality,  misery,  and  destruction  to  him- 
self and  his  whole  posterity. 

And  now,  can  there  be  a  woe  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  and 
magazines  of  vengeance,  equal  to  the  mali^ty  of  such  a  prao* 
tice ;  of  which  one  single  instance  could  mvolve  all  mankind, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  one  universal  and  irreparable  cod* 
fusion  ?  God  commanded  and  told  man  what  was  good,  but  the 
devil  sumamed  it  evil,  and  thereby  baffled  the  command,  turned 
the  world  topsy-turvy,  and  brought  a  new  chaos  upon  the  whole 
creation. 

But  that  I  may  give  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  sense^and 
design  of  the  words,  I  shall  do  it  under  these  following  particu- 
lars: as, 

I.  I  shall  rive*you  some  general  account  of  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil,  and  the  reason  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

II,  I  shall  show  that  the  way  by  which  good  and  evil  com- 
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monly  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  is  by  ihiae  respectiye 
names  or  appellations  by  which  they  are  notified  and  conveyed  to 
the  mind.     And, 

in.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show  Qie  ndschie^j  directly,  naturally, 
and  unavoidably  following  firom  the  misapphcation  and  confusion 
of  those  names. 

And  I  hope,  by  going  over  all  these  particulars,  you  may  re** 
ceive  some  tolerable  satisfaction  about  this  great  subject  which 
we  have  now  before  us. 

L  And  first  for  the  nature  of  good  and  evUj  what  they  are,  and 
upon  what  they  are  founded.  T%e  knowledge  of  this  I  look  upon 
as  the  foundation  and  ground-work  of  all  those  rules,  that  either 
moral  philosophy  or  divinity  can  give  for  the  direction  of  the  lives 
and  practices  of  men ;  and  consequently  ought  to  be  reckoned  as 
a  first  principle ;  and  that  such  a  one,  that,  for  ought  I  see,  the 
thorough  speculation  of  good  will  be  found  much  more  difficult 
than  the  practice.  But  when  we  shall  have  once  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  good,  that  of  evil  will  be  known  by  con- 
sequence ;  as  being  only  a  privation  or  absence  of  good,  in  a  sub- 
ject capable  of  it  and  proper  for  it. 

Now  goody  in  the  general  nature  and  notion  of  it,  over  and  above 
the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  connotes  also  a  certain  suitableness  or 
agreeableness  of  it  to  some  other  thing:  according  to  which 
general  notion  of  good,  applied  to  the  particular  nature  of  moral 
goodness,  upon  which  only  we  now  insist,  a  thing  or  action  is  said 
to  be  morally  good  or  evil,  as  it  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to 
right  reason,  or  to  a  rational  nature.  And  as  right  reason  is  nothing 
else  but  the  understanding  or  mind  of  man  discoursing  and  judging 
of  things  truly,  and  as  they  are  in  themselves ;  and  as  all  truth  is 
unchangeably  the  same  (that  proposition  which  is  true  at  any  time 
being  so  for  ever) ;  so  ;t  must  follow,  that  the  moral  goodness  or 
evil  of  men's  actions,  which  consist  in  their  conformity  or  incon- 
formity  to  right  reason,  must  be  also  eternal,  necessary,  and  un- 
changeable. So  that,  as  that  which  is  right  reason,  at  any  time  or 
in  any  case,  is  always  right  reason  with  relation  to  the  same  time 
and  case ;  in  like  manner,  that  which  is  morally  good  or  evil  at 
any  time  or  in  any  case,  since  it  takes  its  whole  measure  from  right 
reason,  must  be  also  eternally  and  unchangeably  a  moral  good  or 
evil,  with  relation  to  that  time  and  to  that  case.  For  propositions 
concerning  the  goodness,  as  well  as  concerning  the  truth  of  things, 
are  necessary  and  perpetual. 

But  you  will  say,  may  not  the  same  action,  as  for  instance,  the 
killing  of  a  man,  be  sometimes  morally  good,  and  sometimes 
morally  evil  ?  to  wit,  good  when  it  is  the  execution  of  justice  upon 
a  malefactor  ;  and  evil  when  it  is  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an 
innocent  person  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  this  indeed  is  true  of  actions  considered 
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in  their  ^[caieral  nature  or  kind,  but  not  considered  in  their  parti- 
cular individual  instances.  For^  generally  speaking,  to  take  awajr 
the  life  of  a  man  is  neither  morally  good  nor  morally  evil,  but  ca- 
pable of  being  either,  as  the  circumstances  of  things  shall  determine 
it ;  but  every  particular  act  of  killing  is  of  necessity  accompanied 
with  and  determined  by  several  circumstances,  which  actually  and 
unavoidably  constitute  and  denominate  it  either  good  or  evil.  And 
that  \7hich,  being  performed  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  is 
morally  good  cannot  possibly,  under  the  same  circumstances,  ever 
be  moraUy  evil :  and  so  on  die  contrary. 

From  whence  we  infer  the  viUanous  falsdio^  of  two  assertions, 
held  and  maintained  by  some  persons,  and  too  much  countenanced 
by  some  others  in  the  world.     As, 

First,  That  good  and  evil,  honest  and  dishonest,  are  not 
qualities  existent  or  inherent  in  things  themselves,  but  only 
Kmnded  in  the  ppinions  of  men  concerning  things.  So  that  any 
thing  or  action  that  has  gained  the  general  approbation  of  any 
people  or  society  of  men,  oueht,  in  respect  of  those  persons,  to  be 
esteemed  moraUy  good,  or  honest;  and  whatsoever  falls  under 
their  general  disapprobation,  ought,  upon  the  same  account,  to  be 
reckoned  morally  evil,  or  dishonest ;  which  also  they  would  seem 
to  prove  from  me  very  si^ification  of  the  word  honestus ;  which 
originally  and  strictly  signifies  no  more  than  creditable^  and  is  but 
a  derivative  from  honor  which  signifies  credit  or  honour;  and 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  we  know,  that  is  lodged  only  in 
the  esteem  and  thoughts  of  those  who  pay  it,  and  not  in  the  thing 
or  person  whom  it  is  paid  to.  Thus,  for  example,  thieving, 
or  robbing,  was  accounted  amongst  the  Spartans  a  gallant, 
worthy,  and  a  creditable  thing,  and  consequentiy,  according  to  the 
principle  which  we  have  mentioned,  thievery,  amongst  the  Spar- 
tans, was  a  practice  morally  good  and  honest.  Thus  also,  both 
with  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans,  it  was  held  a  magnanimous  and 
highly  laudable  act,  for  a  man,  under  any  great  or  insuperable 
misery  or  distress,  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  and  accordingly, 
with  those  who  had  such  thoughts  of  it,  that  which  we  call 
self-murder,  was  properly  a  good,  an  honest,  and  a  virtuous 
action.  And  persons  of  the  highest  and  most  acknowledged 
probity  and  virtue  amongst  them,  such  as  Marcus  Cato  and 
Pomponius  Atticus,  actuuly  did  it,  and  stand  celebrated  both 
by  their  orators  and  historians  for  so  doing.  And  I  could  also 
instance  in  other  actions  of  a  fouler  and  more  unnatural  hue, 
which  yet  from  the  approbation  and  credit  they  have  found  in 
some  countries  and  places,  have  passed  for  good  morality  in  those 
places :  but  out  of  respect  to  common  humanity,  as  well  as  divinity, 
I  shall  pass  them  over.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  assertion  or 
opinion. 

Secondly,  The  second  opinion  or  position   is,  that  good  and 
evil,  honest  and  dishonest,  are  originally  founded  in  the  laws  and 
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Constitutions  of  the  sovereign  4»yil  power,  enjoining  some  tlunfli 
Mr  actions  and  prcMbiting  others.  So  diat  idien  toy  thing  m 
fimnd  conducing  to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  thereiipoli 
comes  to  be  enacted  by  govemora  into  a  law,  it  is  forthwith 
thereby  rendered  morally  good  and  honest ;  and,  on  the  cootraryi 
evil  and  dishonest,  when  upon  its  contrariety  to  the  pubbe 
welfare,  it  stands  prohibited  and  condemned  by  the  same  public 
author!^. 

This  was  the  opinion  heretofore  of  Epicurus,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  Gassendus,  who  understood  his  notions  too  well  to 
misrepresent  them  ^  and  lately  of  one  amongst  ourselves,  a  less 
philosoplier,  though  the  greater  heathen  of  the  two,  the  infamoui 
author  6f  ihe  Leviathan.  And  the  like  lewd,  scandalous,  and 
imtnoral  doctrine,  or  worse,  if  possible,  may  be  found  in  some 
writers  of  another  kind  of  note  and  character ;  whom,  one  would 
have  thought,  not  only  religion,  but  diame  of  the  worid  mi^t  have 
taught  better  things. 

Such  as,  for  instance,  Bellarmine  himself,  who  in  his  4th  book 
and  5th  chapter,  De  Pontifice  Romano,  has  this  monstrous  pas* 
sage :  ^'  That  if  the  pope  should  dirough  error  or  mistake  com* 
tnand  vices  and  prohibit  virtues,  the  church  would  be  bound 
in  conscience  to  believe  vice  to  be  good,  and  virtue  evU.  I  shaX 
give  you  the  whole  passage  in  his  own  words  to  a  tittle :  '^  Fides 
catholica  docet  omnem  virtutem  esse  bonam,  onme  vidum  esse 
malum.  Si  autem  erraret  papa,  prsecipiendo  vitia  vel  pro- 
hibendo  virtutes,  teneretur  ecclesia  credere  vitia  esse  bona  «t 
virtutes  malas,  nisi  vellet  contra  conscientiam  peccare."  Good 
God !  that  any  thing  that  wears  the  name  of  a  Christian,  or  but 
of  a  man  should  venture  to  own  such  a  villa&ous,  impudent, 
and  blasphemous  assertion  in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  this  I 
What!  must  murder,  adultery,  theft,  fraud,  extortion,  perjury, 
drunkenness,  rebellion,  and  ti^e  like,  pass  for  good  and  com- 
mendable actions,  and  fit  to  be  practised  ?  And  mercy,  chastity, 
justice,  truth,  temperance*  loyalty,  and  sincere  dealme,  be  ac- 
counted things  utterly  evil,  immoral,  and  not  to  be  followed  by 
men,  in  case  the  pope,  who  is  generally  weak,  and  almost  always 
a  wicked  man,  should,  by  his  mistake  and  vrfalUbk  ignorance^ 
command  the  former  and  forbid  the  latter  ?  Did  Christ  himself 
ever  assume  such  a  power,  as  to  alter  die  morality  of  actions,  and 
to  transform  vice  into  virtue,  and  virtue  into  vice  by  his  -bare 
word  ?  Certainly  never  did  a  grosser  paradox,  or  a  wickeder  sen- 
tence drop  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  any  mortal  man,  since  reason 
or  religion  had  any  being  in  the  world. 

And  I  must  confess,  I  have  often  with  great  amazement  wOIh 
dered  how  it  could  possibly  come  from  a  person  of  so  great  a 
reputation  both  for  learning  and  virtue  too  as  the  world  allows 
Bellarmine  to  have  been.  But  when  men  give  themselves  over 
to  the  defence  of  wicked  interests  and  fiuse  propositions,  it  is 
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just  with  God  to  soiite  tbe  greateift  abilities  with  the  greatest  ijv 
ntuatioiis. 

But  aa  for  these  two  positions  or  assertions.  That  the  monk 
cood  or  evil,  the  honesty  or  di^onesty  of  human  actions,  shouU 
depend  either  iq)on  the  (pinions  or  upcm  the  laws  of  men ;  they 
are  certainly  &Ise  in  themselves,  because  they  are  infiniteqr 
absurd  in  their  consequencesw  Some  of  which  are  such  as 
these.    As, 

First,  If  the  moral  ffoodness  or  eril  of  men's  aetioiis  were 
orieinaUy  founded  in,  and  so  proceeded  wholly  from  the  opinions 
or  Taws  of  men,  then  it  would  fbllow,  that  iSbify  must  chsoigs  and 
vary  according  to  the  chan^  and  diffemiee  of  the  (q>iiwaa  wui 
laws  of  men :  and  consequently,  thai!  the  same  actidn,  undo 
exactiy  the  same  oircumstances,  may  be  morally  good  one  day, 
and  morally  evil  another ;  and  tnorally  good  in  one  place,  and 
morally  evil  in  another ;  forasmuch  as  the  same  sovereign  autho- 
rity may  enact  or  make  a  law,  commanding  such  or  such  an  action 
to-day,  and  a  quite  contrary  law  forbidding  the  same  action  to- 
morrow ;  and  tiie  very  same  action,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
may  be  commanded  by  law  in  one  country,  and  prohibited  by  law 
in  another.  Which  being  so,  the  consequence  is  manifest,  aad 
the  absurdity  of  the  consequent  intolerable. 
'.^  Secondly,  If  the  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions  de* 
pended  originally  upon  human  laws,  then  those  laws  themselves 
could  neither  be  morally  good  nor  evil :  the  consequence  is 
evident ;  because  those  laws  are  not  commanded  or  prohibited  by 
any  antecedent  human  laws ;  and  eonse<jueatiy,  if  the  moral 
goodness  or  evil  of  any  act  were  to  be  denved  only  from  a  pre- 
cedent human  law,  laws  themselves,  not  supposing  a  dependence 
upon  other  precedent  human  laws,  could  have  no  moral  goodness 
or  evil  in  them.  Which  to  assert  of  any  human  act,  such  as  aH 
human  laws  essentially  are  and  must  be,  is  certainly  a  very  gross 

absurdity. 

Thirdly,  If  the  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions  were 
sufficiently  derived  from  human  laws  or  constitutions,  then,  upon 
supposal  tiiat  a  divine  law  should,  as  it  often  does,  command  what 
is  prohibited  by  human  laws,  and  prohibit  what  is  commanded  by 
them,  it  would  follow,  that  either  such  commands  and  prohibitioM 
of  the  divine  law  do  not  at  all  affect  the  actions  of  men  in  point 
of  their  morality,  so  as  to  render  them  ather  good  or  evil :  or  that 
the  same  action,  at  the  same  time,  may,  in  respect  of  tiie  divine 
law  commanding  it,  be  morally  good ;  and  in  respect  of  a  human 
.  law  forbidding  it,  be  morally  evil.  Than  which  consequence, 
nothing  can  be  more  clear,  nor  withal  more  absurd. 

And  many  more  of  the  like  nature,  I  could  easily  draw  forth, 
and  lay  before  you.  Every  frdse  principle  or  proposition  being 
sure  to  be  attended  with  a  numerous  train  of  absurdities. 

But,  as  to  the  subject-matter  now  in  hand ;  so  far  is  the  mo^ 
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nlitj  of  human  actions,  as  to  the  goodness  or  evil  of  them,  from 
being  founded  in  any  human  law,  that  in  very  many,  and  those 
the  principal  instances  of  human  action,  it  is  not  originally  founded 
in,  or  derived  from,  so  much  as  any  positive  divine  law.  There 
being  aju5  naiurtde  certainly  antecedent  to  all  jus  posiUvum  either 
human  or  divine ;  and  that  such  as  results  from  the  very  nature 
and  being  of  things,  as  they  stand  in  a  certain  habitude  or  relation 
to  one  another :  to  which  relation  whatsoever  is  done  agreeably, 
is  morally  and  essentially  good ;  and  whatsoever  is  done  otherwise 
is,  at  the  same  rate,  moralLr  evil. 

And  this  I  shall^xemplify  in  those  two  grand  comprehensive 
moral  dudes,  which  man  is  for  ever  obliged  to,  his  duty  towards 
God,  and  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour. 

And  first,  for  his  duty  towards  God;  which  is,  to  love  and 
obey  him  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul.  It  is  certain  that  for 
a  rational,  intelligent  creature  to  conform  himself  to  the  will  of 
God  in  all  things,  carries  in  it  a  moral  rectitude,  or  goodness ;  and 
to  disobey  or  oppose  his  will  in  any  thing,  imports  a  moral  obliquity, 
before  God  ever  deals  forth  any  particular  law  or  command  to  sudi 
a  creature :  there  being  a  general  obligation  upon  man  to  obey  all 
God's  laws,  whensoever  tibey  shall  be  declared,  before  any  par> 
ticular  instance  of  law  comes  actually  to  be  declared.  But  nov  c 
whence  is  this?  Why  from  that  essential  suitableness  which-  v 
obedience  Has  to  the  relation  which  is  between  a  rational  creaturlr 
and  his  Creator.  Nothing  in  nature  being  more  irrational  and 
irregular,  and  consequently  more  immoral,  than  for  an  intelligent 
being  to  oppose  or  disobey  that  sovereign,  supreme  will,  which 
gave  him  that  being,  and  has  withal  the  sole  and  absolute  disiposal 
of  him  in  all  his  concerns.  So  that  there  needs  no  positive  law 
or  sanction  of  God  to  stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedience; 
since  it  cleaves  to  it  essentially,  and  by  way  of  natural  result  from 
it,  upon  the  account  of  that  utter  unsuitableness  which  disobedience 
has  to  the  relation  which  man  naturally  and  necessarily  stands  in 
towards  his  Maker. 

And  then,  in  the  next  place,  for  his  duty  to  his  neighbour. 
The  whole  of  which  is  comprised  in  that  great  rule,  *  of  doing 
as  a  man  would  be  done  by.'  We  may  truly  affirm,  that  the 
morality  of  this  rule  does  not  originally  derive  itself  fit)m  those 
words  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vii.  12,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  imto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them  ?"  no,  nor 
yet  from  Moses  or  the  prophets ;  but  it  is  as  old  as  Adam,  and 
bears  date  with  human  nature  itself;  as  springing  from  that 
primitive  relation  of  equality,  which  all  men,  as  fellow  creatures 
and  fellow  subjects  to  the  same  supreme  Lord,  bear  to  one  an- 
other, in  respect  of  that  common  right,  which  every  man  has 
equally  to  his  life,  and  to  the  proper  comforts  of  life ;  and  con- 
sequently, to  all  things  naturally  necessaiy  to  the  support  of 
both. 
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Now,  whatsoever  one  man  has  a  right  to  keep  or  possess,  no 
other  man  can  have  a  right  to  take  from  him.  So  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  from  or  to  do  that  to  another,  which 
that  other  has  not  an  equal  right  to  expect  from  and  to  do  to 
him.  Which  parity  of  right,  as  to  all  things  purely  natural, 
being  undoubtedly  die  result  of  .nature  itself,  dan  any  thing  be 
inferred  from  thence  more  conformable  to  reason,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  greater  moral  rectitude,  than  that  such  an  equality 
of  right  should  also  cause  an  equali^  of  behariour  between  roan 
and  man,  as  to  all  those  mutual  offices  and  intercourses  in  which 
Kfe  and  the  happiness  of  life  are  concerned  ?  Nothing  certainly 
can  shine  out  and  show  itself  by  the  mere  light  of  reason,  as  a 
higher  and  more  unquestionable  piece  of  morality  than  this,  nor 
as  a  more  confessed  deviation  from  morality  than  the  contrary 
practice. 

From  all  which  discourse,  I  think  we  may  without  presump- 
tion conclude,  that  the  ratio  bofti  -ei  tnaUj  die  nature  of  good 
and  evil,  as  to  the  principal  instances  of  both,  spring  from  that 
essential  habitude  or  relation,  which  die  nature  of  one  thine 
bears  to  another  by  virtue  of  that  order  which  they  stand  placea 
in  here  in  the  world,  by  the  very  law  and  condition  of  their 
creation;  and  for  that  reason  do  and  must  precede  all  positive 
laws,  sanctions,  or  institutions  whatsoever.  Good  and  evil  arc  in 
morality,  as  the  east  and  west  are  in  the  frame  of  the  world ; 
fbunded  in  and  divided  by  that  fixed  and  unalterable  situation, 
which  they  have  respectively  in  the  whole  body  of  the  universe ;  or, 
as  the  ridiit  hand  is  discriminated  frt)m  the  left,  by  a  natural,  neces- 
sary, ana  never  to  be  confounded  distinction. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  thing  proposed,  and  given 
you  such  an  account  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  as  die  mea- 
sure of  the  present  exercise  and  occasion  woidd  allow.  Pass  we 
now  to  the 

n.  Which  is  to  show,  TTiat  the  way  by  wMch  good  and  evil 
generally  operate  upon  the  mind  of  many  is  hy  those  words  or  names 
by  which  they  are  notified  and  conveyed  to  the  mind.  Words  are 
the  signs  and  symbols  of  things ;  and  as  in  accounts,  ciphers  and 
figures  pass  for  real  sums;  so  in  the  course  of  human  afiaim, 
words  and  names  pass  for  things  themselves.  For  things,  or 
objects,  cannot  enter  into  the  mind,  as  they  subsist  in  themselves, 
and  by  their  own  natural  bulk  pass  into  the  apprehension ;  birt 
they  are  taken  in  by  their  ideas,  their  notions  or  resemblances ; 
which  imprinting  themselves  after  a  spiritual  immaterial  manner 
in  the  imagination,  and  fit>m  thence  imder  a  frirther  refinement, 
passing  into  the  intellect,  are  by  that  expressed  by  certain  words 
or  names  found  out  and  invented  by  the  mind,  for  the  communica- 
tion of  its  conceptions  or  thoughts  to  others.  So  that  as  cobp 
ceptions  are  the  images  or  resemblances  of  things  to  the  mind 
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within  itself;  in  like  manner  are  words,  or  names,  the  marks, 
tokens,  or  resemblances  of  those  conceptions  to  the  minds  of 
them  whom  we  converse  with:  *»  i^  t^  ♦«»§  f^f  iv  t^  4^*5 
fta/^iiatia¥  crvfi^oXa,  being  the  known  maxim  laid  down  bv 
the  philosopher,  as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  rule  of  afi 
discourse. 

lliis  therefore  is  certain,  that  in  human  life,  or  conversation, 
words  stand  for  thin^ ;  the  common  business  of  the  world  not 
beii>g  capable  of  bemg  managed  otherwise.  For  by  these,  men 
come  to  know  one  another's  minds.  By  these  they  covenant  and 
confederate.  By  these  they  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic. 
In  short,  words  are  the  great  mstruments  bodi  of  practice  and 
design ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  move  wholly  in  the  strength 
of  them.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man  both  to  will  andtti 
do,  according  to  the  persuasion  he  has  of  the  good  and  evil  of  those 
things  that  come  before  him ;  and  to  take  up  his  persuasions  ac- 
cording to  the  representations  piade  to  him  of  those  qualities,  by 
their  respective  names  or  appellations. 

This  is  the  true  and  natural  account  of  this  matter ;  and  it  is  all 
that  I  shall  remark  upon  this  second  head.    I  now  proceed  to  the 

III.  Which  is,  to  show  the  mischief  which  directly^  mxturaUy^ 
and  unavoidably  follows  from  the  misapplication  and  confusion 
of  those  names.  And  in  order  to  this,  I  shall  premise  these  two 
considerations : 

1.  That  the  generality  of  mankind  is  wholly  and  absolutely 
governed  by  words  and  names ;  without,  nay,  for  the  most  part, 
even  against  the  knowledge  men  have  of  things.  The  multitude, 
or  common  rout,  like  a  drove  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  oxen,  may  be 
managed  by  any  noise  or  cry,  which  dieir  drivers  shall  accustom 
them  to. 

And  he  who  will  set  up  for  a  skiliul  manager  of  the  rabble, 
so  long  as  they  have  but  ears  to  hear,  needs  never  inquire  whether 
ihey  have  any  understanding  whereby  to  judge;  but  with  two 
or  three  popular,  emp^  words,  such  as  popery  and  superstitiony 
right  of  the  subject j  liberty  of  conscience^  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  well 
tuned  and  humoured,  may  whistle  them  backwards  and  forwards, 
upwards  and  downwards,  till  he  is  weary ;  and  get  upon  their  backs 
when  he  is  so. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  that  may  shift  for  itself; 
and  as  for  the  sense  and.  reason  of  it,  that  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  here ;  only  let  it  sound  full  and  round,  and  chime  right  to  the 
humour  which  is  at  present  agog  (just  as  a  big,  lon^,  rattling 
name  is  said  to  command  even  adoration  from  a  Spamard),  and 
no  doubt,  with  this  powerful  senseless  engine  the  rabble-dHver 
shall  be  able  to  carry  all  before  him,  or  to  draw  all  after  him,  as  he 
pleases.  For  a  plausible  insignificant  word,  in  the  mouth  of  an 
expert  demagogue,  is  a  dangerous  and  a  dreadful  weapon. 
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You  knoW)  when  Cesar's  army  mutinied,  and  grew  trouble- 
some, no  argument  from  interest  or  reason  could  satisfy  or  ap- 
pease them :  but  as  soon  as  he  gave  them  the  appellation  of 
Quirites,  the  tumult  was  immediately  hushed ;  and  uf  were  quiet 
and  content,  and  took  that  one  word  in  good  payment  for  all. 
Such  is  the  trivial  sli^tness  and  levity  of  most  minds.  And 
indeed,  take  any  passion  of  the  soul  of  man,  while  it  is  predomi- 
nant and  afloat,  and,  just  in  the  critical  height  of  it,  nick  it  with 
some  lucky  or  unlucky  word,  and  vou  may  as  certainly  overrule  it 
to  your  own  purpose,  as  a  spark  of  fire,  falling  upon  gunpowder, 
will  infallibly  blow  it  up. 

The  truth  is,  he  who  shall  duly  consider  these  matters,  will 
find  that  there  is  a  certain  bewitcheiy  or  fascination  in  words, 
which  makes  them  operate  with  a  force  beyond  what  we  can 
naturally  give  an  accoimt  of.  For  would  not  a  man  think  ill 
deeds  and  shrewd  turns  should  reach  further  and  strike  deeper 
than  ill  words?  And  yet  many  instances  might  be  given,  in 
which  men  have  much  more  easily  pardoned  ill  things  done,  than 
ill  things  said  against  them :  such  a  peculiar  rancOur  and  venom 
do  they  leave  behind  them  in  men's  minds,  and  so  much  more 
poisonously  and  incurably  does  the  serpent  bite  with  his  tongue 
than  with  his  teeth. 

Nor  are  men  prevailed  upon  at  this  odd  unaccountable  rate, 
by  bare  words,  only  through  a  defect  of  knowledge;  but  some- 
times also  do  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  with 
these  pufis  of  wind,  even  contrary  to  knowledge  and  experience 
itself.  For  otherwise,  how  could  men  be  brought  to  surrender 
up  their  reason,  their  interest,  and  their  credit  to  flattery  ?  gross, 
fiilsome,  abusive  flattery ;  indeed  more  abusive  and  reproachful, 
upon  a  true  estimate  of  things  and  .persons,  than  the  rudest  scofis 
and  the  sharpest  invectives.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  though  men  know 
themselves  utterly  void  of  those  qualities  and  perfections,  which 
the  impudent  sycophant,  at  the  same  time,  both  ascribes  to  them, 
and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at  them  for  believing ;  nay,  though  they 
know  that  the  flatterer  himself  knows  the  fmsehood  of  his  own 
flatteries,  yet  they  swallow  the  fallacious  morsel,  love  the  impos- 
tor, and  with  both  arm^  hug  the  abuses ;  and  that  to  such  a 
degree,  that  no  offices  of  fiiendship,  no  real  services,  shall  be 
able  to  lie  in  the  balance  against  those  luscious  falsehoods,  which 
flattery  shall  feed  the  mind  of  a  fool  in  power  with  ;  the  sweetness 
of  the  one  infinitely  overcomes  the  substance  of  the  other. 

And  therefore  you  shall  seldom  see,  that  such  a  one  cares  to 
have  men  of  worth,  honesty,  and  veracity  about  him ;  for  such 
persons  cannot  fall  down  and  worship  stocks  and  stones,  though 
they  are  placed  never  so  high  above  them ;  but  their  yea  is  yea^ 
and  their  nayj  nay ;  and  mey  cannot  admire  a  fox  for  his  sin 
cerity,  a  wolf  for  his  generosity,  nor  an  ass  for  his  wit  and  inge- 
nuity;   and  therefore  can    never  be  acceptable  to  those  iBrhose 
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whole  credit,  interest,  and  advantage  lies  in  their  not  appearing 
to  the  world,  what  they  are  really  in  themselvess  None  are  or 
can  be  welcome  to  such,  but  those  who  speak  paint  and  wash ; 
for  that  is  the  thing  they  love ;  and  no  wonder,  since  it  is  the 
thing  they  need. 

There  is  hardly  any  rank,  order,  or  degree  of  men,  but  more  or 
less  have  been  captivated  and  enslaved  by  words.  It  is  a  weak- 
ness, or  rather  a  fate,  which  attends  both  high  and  low  ;  the 
statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  peasant  who  holds 
the  plough.  So  that,  if  ever  vou  find  an  ignoramus  in  place 
and  power,  and  can  have  so  little  conscience,  and  so  much  con- 
fidence, as  to  tell  him  to  his  face,  that  he  has  a  wit  and  an  un- 
derstanding above  all  the  world  beside ;  and  ^^  that  what  hisr  own 
reason  cannot  suggest  to  him,  neither  can  the  united  reason  of 
all  mankind  put  together  ;"*  I  dare  undertake,  that,  as  fulsome 
a  dose  as  you  give  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down,  and  admit 
the  commendation,  though  he  cannot  believe  the  thing :  BlandUuBj 
eUam  cum  excluduntury  placenij  says  Seneca.  Tell  him,  that  no 
histoiy  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and  his  conduct ; 
and  presently  the  sot  (because  he  knows  neither  history  nor 
antiquity^,  shall  begin  to  ^^  measure  himself  by  himself"  (which 
is  the  only  sure  way  for  him  not  to  fall  short),  and  so  immediately 
amongst  his  outward  admirers  and  his  inward  despisers,  vouched 
also  by  a  teste  meipso,  he  steps  forth  an  exact  politician  ;  and,  bv 
a  wonderful  and  new  way  of  arguing,  proves  himself  no  fool, 
because  forsooth,  the  sycophant  who  tells  him  so,  is  an  egregious 
knave. 

But  to  give  you  yet  a  grosser  instance  of  the  force  of  words, 
and  of  the  extreme  vanity  of  man's  nature  in  being  influenced  by 
them,  hardly  shall  you  meet  with  any  person,  inan  or  woman,  so 
aged  or  ill-favoured,  but  if  you  will  venture  to  commend  them  for 
their  comeliness ;  nay,  and  for  their  youth  too,  diough  "  time  out 
of  mind  "  is  written  upon  every  line  of  their  face ;  yet  they  shaU 
take  it  very  well  at  your  hands,  and  begin  to  think  with  them- 
selves, that  certainly  they  have  some  perfections,  which  the  gene^ 
rality  of  the  world  are  not  so  happy  as  to  be  aware  of. 

But  now,  are  not  these,  thinfc  we,  strange  self-delusions,  and 
yet  attested  by  common  experience  almost  every  day?  But 
whence,  in  the  mean  time,  can  all  this  proceed,  but  from  that 
besotting  intoxication,  which  this  verbal  magic,  as  I  may  ^  call 
it,  brings  upon  the  mind  of  man  ?  For  can  any  thing  m  nature 
have  a  more  certain,  deep,  and  undeniable  effect,  than  folly  has 
upon  man's  mind,  and  age  upon  his  body?  And  yet  we  see,  that 
in  both  these,  words  are  able  to  persuade  men  out  of  what  they 
find  and  feel,  to  reverse  the  very  impressions  of  sense,  and  to 
amuse  men  with  fancies  and  paradoxes,  even  i;i  spite  of  nature 
and  experience.     But  since  it  would  be  endless  to  pursue  all  the 

*  The  words  of  «  grent  Mir-optBiator,  md  a  bitter  roYilw  of  the  olorgj. 
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particulars  in  which  this  humofur  shows  itself;  whosoever  would 
have  one  full,  lively,  and  complete  view  of  an  empty,  shallow^ 
self-opinionated  grandee,  surrounded  by  his  flatterers  (like  a  choice 
dish  of  meat  by  a  company  of  fellows  commending  and  devour- 
ing it  at  the  same  time),  let  him  cast  his  eye  upon  Ahab  in  the 
midst  of  his  fsailse  prophets,  2  Kings  xxii.,  where  we  have  them  all 
with  one  voice  for  giving  him  a  cast  out  of  their  court  prophecy, 
and  sending  him,  in  a  compliment,  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  at 
Ramoth  Gilead.  But,  says  Jehosaphat  (who  smelt  the  para- 
site through  the  prophet,)  in  the  seventh  verse,  '^  Is  there  not  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  may  inquire  of  him  ?  Why 
yes,  (says  Ahab),  there  is  yet  one  man  oy  whom  we  may  inquire 
of  the  Lord;  but  I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good 
concerning  me,  but  evil."  Ah!  that  was  his  cnme;  the  poor 
man  was  so  good  a  subject,  and  so  bad  a  courtier,  as  to  venture 
to  serve  and  save  his  prince,  whether  he  would  or  no;  for,  it 
seems,  to  give  Ahab  such  warning  as  mieht  infallibly  have  pre- 
vented his  destruction,  was  esteemed  by  nim  evil ;  and  to  push 
him  on  headlong  into  it,  because  he  was  fond  of  it,  was  accounted 
good.  These  were  his  new  measures  of  good  and  evil.  And 
merefore  those  who  knew  how  to  make  their  court  better,  as  the 
word  is,  tell  him  a  bold  lie  in  God's  name,  and  therewidi  send 
him  packing  to  his  certain  doom ;  thus  calling  evil  good  at  the 
cost  of  their  prince's  crown  and  his  life  too.  But  what  cared 
tiiey  ?  they  knew  that  it  would  please,  and  that  was  enough  for 
them ;  there  being  always  a  sort  of  men  in  the  world  (whom  others 
have  an  interest  to  serve  by)  who  had  rather  a  great  deal  be  pleased, 
dian  be  safe.  Strike  them  under  the  fifth  rib,  provided  at  the  same 
time  you  kiss  them  too,  as  Joab  served  Abner,  and  you  may  both 
destroy  and  obli^  them  with  the  same  blow. 

Accordingly,  m  the  thirtieth  of  Isaiah,  we  find  some  arrived  to 
that  pitch  of  sottishness,  and  so  much  in  love  with  their  own 
ruin,  as  to  own  plainly  and  roundly  what  they  would  be  at ;  in 
the  tenth  verse,  "Prophesy  not  unto  us,"  say  they,  "right 
things,  but  prophesy  to  us  smooth  things."  As  if  they  had  said, 
^  Do  but  oil  the  razor  for  us,  and  let  us  alone  to  cut  our  own 
throats.'  Such  an  enchantment  is  there  in  words ;  and  so  fine  a 
thing  does  it  seem  to  some  to  be  ruined  plausibly,  and  to  be 
ushered  to  their  destruction  with  paneg3rric  and  acclamation:  a 
diamefiil,  though  irrefragable  argument,  of  the  absurd  empire  and 
usurpation  of  words  over  things ;  and  that  the  greatest  afrairs  and 
most  important  interests  of  the  world,  are  carried  on  by  things,  not 
as  they  are,  but  as  they  are  called. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  which  I  thou^t  necessaiy  to 
premise  to  the  prosecution  of  our  third  particular. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  premised  is  this ;  That  as  the  generality 
of  men  are  wholly  governed  by  names  and  words ;  so  there 
is  nothing,  in  which  they  are  so  remarkably  and  powerful^  go- 
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Temed  by  them,  as  in  matters  of  good  and  eyil,  so  &r  as  thesa 
qualities  relate  to,  and  afiect  the  actions  of  men :   a  thing  eer- 
teinly  of  a  most  fatal  and  pernicious  import.    For  though,  in 
matters  of  mere  speculation,  it  is  not  much  the  concern  of  so- 
ciety, whether  or  no  men  proceed  wholly  upon  trust,  and  take 
tbe  bare  word  of  others  for  what  they  assent  to ;  since  it  is  not 
much  material  to  the  wel&re  either  of  government  or  of  them- 
selves, whether  they  opine  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  they  be 
philosophers  or  no.     But  it  is  vastly  the  concern  both  of  govern- 
ment and  of  themselves  too>  whe&er  they  be  morally  good  or 
bad,  honest,  or  didkoaest.     And  suTelj  it  is  hardly  possibles  for 
men  to  make  it  dietr  business  to  be  virtuous  or  honest,  while 
vices  are  called  and  p(nnted  out  to  them  by  the  names  of  virtues; 
and  they  all  the  while  suppose  the  nature  of  ^things  to  be  truly  and 
finthfijy  signified    by  their  names^    and  thereupon  believe  as 
flief  hoff,  and  practise  as  they  believe.    And  that  this  is  the 
oourse  of  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  thus  to  take  up 
dieir  persuasions  concerning  good  and  evil  by  an  implicit  faith,  and 
a  foil  acquiescence  in  the  word  of  those  who  ^all   represent 
things  to  them  under  these  characters,  I  shall  prove  by  two  rea- 
sons ;  and  those  such.as,  I  fear,  will  not  only  be  found  reasons  to 
evince  that  men  actually  do  so  ;  but  also  sad  demonstrations  to  con- 
elude  that  they  are  never  like  to  do  otherwise. 

First,  The  first  of  which  shall  be  taken  from  that  similitude, 
neighbourhood  and  aflSinity,  which  is  between  vice  and  virtue, 
sockL  and  evil,  in  several  notable  instances  of  each.  For,  thoudi 
ue  general  natures  and  definitions  of  these  qualities  are  suffi- 
cient distant  from  one  another,  and  so  in  danger  of  a  pro- 
miscuous confusion ;  yet  when  they  come  to  subsist  in  particulars, 
and  to  be  clothed  and  attended  with  several  accidents  and  circum- 
stances, the  case  is  hereby  much  altered;  for  then  the  discern- 
ment is  neither  so  easy,  nor  yet  so  certain.  Thus  it  is  not 
always  so  obvious  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of  liberality  and 
an  act  of  prodigality :  between  an  act  of  courage  and  an  act  of 
rashness ;  an  act  of  pusillanimity  and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or 
humanity ;  nay,  and  some  have  had  the  good  luck  to  have  tneir 
very  dulness  dignified  with  the  name  of  gravity,  and  to  be  no 
small  gainers  by  the  mistake.  And  many  more  such  actions  of 
dubious  quality  might  be  instanced  in,  too  numerous  to  be  here 
recounted  or  insisted  on.  In  all  which,  and  the  like,  it  requiring 
too  great  a  sagacity  for  vulg;ar  minds  to  draw  the  line  nicely  and 
ezacdy  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  adjust  the  due  limits  of 
each;  it  is  no  wonder  if  most  men  attempt  not  a  laborious 
scrutiny  into  things  themselves,  but  only  take  names  and  words 
as  they  first  come,  and  so  without  any  more  ado  rest  in  them :  it 
being  so  much  easier,  in  all  disquisitions  of  truth  to  suppose,  than 
to  prove ;  and  to  believe,  than  to  distinguish. 

Secondly,  The  other  reason  of  the  same  shall  be  taken  £x>m  the 
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great  and  natural  inability  of  mo^  men  to  judffe  exacdy  of 
things ;  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  discern  the  real 
good  and  evil  of  what  comes  before  them ;  to  consider  and  weigh 
circumstances,  to  scatter  and  look  through  tlie  mists  of  error,  and 
so  separate  appearances  from  realities.  For  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  is  but  slow  and  dull  of  apprehension ;  and  therefore,  in 
many  cases  under  a  necessity  of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes, 
attd  judging  with  other  meat's  understanding.  Nature  having 
manifestly  contrived  things  so,  that  the  vulgar,  and  the  many,  art 
fit  only  to  be  led  or  driven,  but  by  no  means  fit  to  guide  or  direct 
ttiCQ^elves. 

To  which  tiieif  want  of  judging  or  discerning^  abilities,  we  may 
add  also  their  want  of  leisure  and  opportunity  to  apply  theff 
minds  to  such  a  serious  and  attentive  consideration,  as  mav  let 
tiiem  into  a  full  diseoveiy  of  the  true  goodness  and  evil  of  dunai^ 
which  are  qualities  which  seldom  displaj  themselves  to  thent 
view :  for  in  most  thines  good  and  evu  he  shuffled  and  thrust  up 
together  in  a  confused  heap ;  and  it  is  study  and  intention  of 
thought  which  must  draw  them  forth,  and  range  them  under 
their  distinct  heads.  But  there  can  be  no  study  without  time; 
and  the  mind  must  abide  and  dwell  upon  thin^  or  be  always  m 
stnpigcr  to  the  inside  of  them.  ^^  Through  desire,''  says  Solomon, 
^^  a  man  having  separated  himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth 
with  all  wisdom,"  Prov.  xviii.  1.  There  must  be  leisure  and  a 
retirement,  solitude  and  a  sequestration  of  a  man's  self  from  the 
noise  and  toil  of  the  world :  f(Mr  truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes 
too  much  fixed  upon  inferior  objects.  It  lies  too  deep  to  be 
fetched  up  with  the  plough,  and  too  close  to  be  beaten  down  with 
tke  hammer.  It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  work-houses ;  nor  tiU  tte 
late  age  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  one  served  seven  years  to  a 
smith  or  a  tailor,  that  he  might  at  the  end  thereof  proceed 
master  of  any  other  artSj  but  such  as  tliose  trades  taught  hia ;  ^ 
and  much  less  that  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  firom  the 
shop-board  or  the  anvil;  or  fixHu  whistling  to  a  team,  come  to 
preach  to  a  congregation. 

These  were  the  peculiar,  e}Ctraordinary  privileges  of  the  lata 
blessed  times  of  li^t  and  inspiration :  otherwise  nature  will  still 
hold  on  its  old  course,  never  doing  any  thing  which  is  considera- 
ble without  the  assistance  of  its  two  great  helps,  art  and  industry. 
But  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evu, 
what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  in  the  several  offices 
and  relations  of  life,  is  a  thing  too  large  to  be  compassed,  and  too 
hard  tq  be  mastered,  without  brains  and  study,  parts  and  con- 
templation;  which  Providence  never  thought  nt  to  make  muck 
the  greatest  part  of  makind  possessors  of.  And  consequently 
those  who  are  not  so,  must,  for  the  knofdcdge  of  most  things, 
depend  tlpon  those  who  are ;  and  receive  their  information  con* 
ceming  gbod  and  evil  firom  such  verbal  or^^nominal  representir 
lions  of  eadi,  as  flfaaD  be  impttrfeed  tD  them  by  those,  ^irtiose  9biMisf 
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and  integrity  they  have  cause  to  rely  upon  for  a  feithiul  account 
of  these  matters. 

And  thus  from  these  two  great  considerations  premised; 
1.  That  the  generality  of  the  world  are  wholly  governed  by 
words  and  names ;  and  2.  That  the  chief  instance  in  which  they 
are  so,  is  in  such  words  and  names  as  import  the  good  or  evil  of 
things ;  (which  both  the  difficidty  of  thin^  themselves,  and  the 
very  condition  of  human  nafure,  constrams  much  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  to  take  wholly  upon  trust) ;  I  sa^,  from  these 
two  considerations  must  needs  be  inferred,  what  a  fatal,  devilish, 
and  destructive  effect  the  misapplication  and  confiisicm  of  these 
great  governing  names  of  good  and  m/,  must  inevitably  have 
upon  the  societies  of  men.  The  comprehensive  mischief  of  which 
will  appear  fit>m  this,  that  it  takes  in  both  those  ways,  by  which 
t^e  greatest  evils  and  calamities  which  are  incident  to  man,  do 
directly  break  in  upon  him. 

The  first  of  which  is  by  his  being  deceived,  and  the  second  by 
his  being  misrepresented.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these.  I  do 
not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  if  a  true  and  just  computation  could 
be  made  of  all  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  that  befoU  men  in 
this  world,  two  thirds  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  found  resolvable 
i^to  their  being  deceived  by  false  appearances  of  good:  first 
deluding  their  apprehensions,  and  then  bv  natural  consequence 
perverting  their  actions,  from  which  are  the  great  issues  of  life 
and  death ;  since,  according  to  the  eternal  sanction  of  God  and 
nature,  such  as  a  man's  actions  are  for  good  or  evil,  such  ought 
also  his  conditfbn  to  be  for  happiness  or  misery. 

Now  all  deception  in  the  course  of  life  is  indeed  nothing  else 
but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and  falsehood  passing  firom  words 
into  things. 

For  is  a  man  impoverished  and  undone  by  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  ?  Why,  it  is  because  he  bought  an  imposture,  paid  down 
his  money  for  a  lie,  and  by  the  help  of  the  best  and  ablest  counsel, 
forsooth,  that  could  be  had,  took  a  bad  title  for  a  good. 

Is  a  man  unfortunate  in  marriage  ?  Still  it  is  oecause  he  was 
deceived  ;  and  put  his  neck  in  the  snare,  before  he  put  it  into  the 
yoke,  and  so  took  that  for  virtue  and  affection,  which  was 
nothing  but  vice  in  a  disguise,  and  a  devilish  humour  under  a 
demure  look. 

Is  he  again  unhappy  and  calamitous  in  his  fiiendships  ?  Why, 
in  this  also  it  is  because  he  built  upon  the  air,  and  trod  upon  a 
quicksand,  and  took  that  for  kindness  and  sincerity,  which  was  only 
malice  and  design,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  ruin  him  effectually, 
and  to  overturn  him  in  all  his  interests  by  the  sure  but  fatal  handle 
of  his  own  good  nature  and  credulity. 

And  lastly,  is  a  man  betrayed,  lost,  and  blown  by  such  agents 
and  instruments  as  he  employs  in  his  greatest  and  nearest  con- 
cerns ?  Why,  still  the  cause  of  it  is  from  this,  that  he  misplaced 
his  confidence,  took  hypocrii^  for  fidelity,  and  ao  relied  upon  the 
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sendees  of  a  pack  of  villains,  who  designed  nothing  but  their  own 
game,  and  to  stake  him,  while  they  placed  for  themselves. 

But  not  to  mention  any  more  particulars,  there  is  no  estatff^ 
office,  or  condition  of  life  whatsoever,  but  groans  and  labours 
under  the  killing  truth  of  what  we  have  asserted.  For  it  is  this 
which  supplants  not  onlv  private  persons,  but  kingdoms  and  go- 
vernments, by  keeping  them  ignorant  of  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses ;  and  it  is  evident  that  governments  may  be  equaUj 
destroyed  by  an  ignorance  of  either.  For  the  weak,  by  thinking 
themselves  strong,  are  induced  to  venture  and  proclaim  war  against 
that  which  ruins  them  ;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves 
weak,  are  thereby  rendered  as  unactive,  and  consequently  as  us&> 
less,  as  if  they  really  were  so.  In  Luke  xiv.  31,  when  "  a  kin^ 
with  ten  thousand  is  to  meet  a  king  coming  against  him  with 
twenty  thousand,"  our  Saviour  advises  him,  before  he  ventures  the 
issue  of  a  battle,  ^'  to  sit  down  and  consider."  But  now  a  falss 
glossing  parasite  would  give  him  quite  another  kind  of  counsel,  and 
bid  him  only  recken  his  ten  thousand  forty,  call  his  fool-hardines» 
valour,  and  then  he  may  go  on  boldly,  because  blindly,  and  by 
mistaking  himself  for  a  lion,  come  to  perish  like  an  ass. 

In  short,  it  is  this  great  plague  of  the  world,  deception,  which 
takes  wrong  measures,  and  makes  false  musters  almost  in  every 
thing ;  which  sounds  a  retreat  instead  of  a  charge,  and  a  charge 
instead  of  a  retreat ;  which  overthrows  whole  armies ;  and  some- 
times by  one  lying  word  treacherously  cast  out,  turns  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  states  and  empires,  and  lays  the  most  flourishing  mo- 
narchies in  the  dust.  A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  ^at  mischief ; 
but  a  guide  that  blinds  those  whom  he  should  lead,  is  undoubtedly^ 
a  much  greater. 

Secondly,  The  other  great  and  undoing  mischief  which'  befalls 
men  upon  the  forementioned  account  is,  by  their  being  misrepre- 
sented. Now  as  by  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented  to 
himself  in  the  way  of  flattery ;  so  by  calling  good  evil,  he  is  mis- 
represented to  others  in  the  way  of  slander  and  detraction.  I  sajr 
detraction,  that  killing,  poisoned  arrow  drawn  out  of  the  devil^r 
quiver,  which  is  always  flying  abroad,  and  doing  execution  in 
the  dark ;  against  which  no  virtue  is  a  defence,  no  innocence  a 
security.  For  as  by  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to  open  his 
bosom  to  his  mortal  enemy ;  so  by  detraction,  and  a  slanderous 
misreport  of  persons,  he  is  often  brought  to  ^ut  the  same  even 
to  his  best  and  truest  friends.  In  both  cases  he  receives  a  fatal 
blow,  since  that  which  lays  a  man  open  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
which  strips  him  of  a  friend,  equally  attacks  him  in  all  those  inte- 
rests, that  are  capable  of  being  weakened  by  the  one,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  other. 

The  most  direct  and  efficacious  way  to  ruin  any  man  is  to  mis- 
represent him :  and  it  often  so  falls  out,  that  it  wounds  on  both 
sides,  and   not  only  mauls  the  person  misrepresented,   but  him 
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also  to  whom  he  is  misrepresented  ;  for  if  he  be  great  and  power- 
ful (as  spies  and  pickthanks  seldom  apply  to  any  others)  it 
generally  provokes  him  through  mistake  to  persecute  and  tyran- 
nize over,  nay,  and  sometimes  even  to  dip  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  and  the  just,  and  thereby  involve  himself  in  such 
a  guilt  as  shall  arm  heaven  and  earth  against  him,  the  vengeance 
of  God,  and  the  indignation  of  men ;  who  will  both  espouse  the 
quarrel  of  a  bleeding  innocence,  and  heartily  join  forces  against  an 
insulting  baseness,  especially  when  backed  with  greatness,  and 
set  on  by  misinformation.     Histories  are  full  of  such  examples. 

Besides  that,  it  is  rarely  found,  that  men  hold  their  greatness  for 
term  of  life :  diough  their  baseness,  for  the  most  part  they  do  ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel  of  things, 
the  proud  and  the  msolent  must  take  their  turn  too ;  and  after  long 
trampling  upon  others,  come  stlengthj plaudente  et gaudcTite  rmmdoj 
to  be  trampled  upon  themselves.  For,  as  Tully  has  it  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Milo,  J^on  semper  viator  a  latr(me\  normunquam  etiam  latro 
a  viatore  ocaditur. 

•  But  to  pass  from  particulars  to  communities ;  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  destructive  to  society  than  this  villanous  practice. 
For  it  robs  the  public  of  all  that  benefit  and  advantage,  that  it 
may  justly  claim  and  ought  to  receive  from  the  worth  and  virtue 
of  particular  persons,  by  rendering  their  virtue  utterly  insignificant. 
For  good  itself  can  do  no  good,  while  it  passes  for  evil ;  and  an* 
honest  man  is,  in  effect,  useless,  whilp  he  is  accounted  a  knave. 
Both  things  and  persons  subsist  by  their  reputation. 

An  unjust  sentence  from  a  tribunal  may  condemn  an  innocent 
person ;  but  misrepresentation  condemns  mnocence  itself.  For  it 
is  this  which  revives  and  imitates  that  inhuman  barbarity  of  the 
old  heathen  persecutors,  wrapping  up  Christians  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  that  so  they  might  be  worried  and  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs.  Do  but  paint  an  angel  black,  and  that  is  enough  to  make 
him  pass  for  a  devil.  "  Let  us  blacken  him,  let  us  blacken  him 
what  we  can,"  said  the  miscreant  Harrison,*  of  the  blessed  king, 
upon  the  wording  and  drawing  up  his  charge  against  his  approach- 
ing trial.  And  when  any  man  is  to  be  run  down,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  lust  of  his  enemies,  as  that  royal  martyr  was,  even  his 
"  good  (according  to  the  apostle's  phrase)  shall  be  evil  spoken 
of."  He  must  first  be  undermined,  and  then  undone.  The  prac- 
tice is  usual,  and  the  method  natural.  But  to  give  you  the  whole 
malice  of  it  in  one  word :  it  is  a  weapon  forged  in  hell,  and 
formed  by  the  prime  artificer  and  engineer  of  all  mischief,  the 
devil ;  and  none  but  that  God,  who  knows  all  things,  and  can  do 
all  things,  can  protect  the  best  of  men  against  it. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  &c. 

•  A  preaching  colonel  of  the  parliament-army,  and  a  chief  actor  in  the  murder  of 
king  Cnnrleft  the  first ;  notable  before  for  having  killed  several  aAer  quarter  given  them 
by  others,  and  using  these  words  in  the  doing  it,  "  Cursed  be  he  who  does  the  work  of 
the  Lord  negligentiv.'*    He  was  by  eitractioa  a  butcher'a  son ;  and  accordingly,  in  bia 
practices  all  along,  mm%  a  botcher  than  hhi  flttber. 
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PREVENTION     OP  SIN    AN    INVALUABLE    MERCY. 
[Preached  at  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  November  10,  1678.] 

1  Samuel  xxv.  32,  33. 

And  David  said  to  Abigail^  Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Israel^  who 
sent  thee  this  day  to  meet  me.  And  blessed  be  thy  advice^  and 
blessed  be  thoUj  who  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed 
bloody  and  from  avenging  myself  with  my  own  hand. 

These  words  are  David's  retractation,  or  laying  down  of  a 
bloody  and  revengeful  resolution;  which  for  a  while  his  heart 
had  swelled  wdth,  and  carried  him  on  with  the  highest  transport 
of  rage  to  prosecute.  A  resolution  taken  up  from  the  sense  of  a 
gross  indignity  and  affront  passed  upon  him,  in  recompence  of  a 
signal  favour  and  kindness  received  from  him.  For  during  his 
exile  and  flight  before  Saul,  in  which  he  was  frequently  put  to  all 
the  hardships  which  usually  befall  the  weak  flying  before  the 
strong,  there  happening  a  great  and  solemn  festivity,  such  as  the 
sheep-shearings  used  to  be  in  those  eastern  countries,  he  conde- 
scends, by  an  honourable  and  kind  message,  to  beg  of  a  rich  and 
great  man,  some  small  repast  and  supply  for  himself  and  his  poor 
harassed  companions,  at  that  notable  time  of  joy  and  feasting :  a 
time  that  might  make  any  thing  that  looked  *  like  want  or  hunger, 
no  less  an  absurdity  than  a  misery  to  all  that  were  round  about 
him.  And,  as  if  the  greatness  of  the  asker,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  thing  asked,  had  not  been  sufiicient  to  enforce  his  request,  he 
adds  a  commemoration  of  his  own  generous  and  noble  usage  of 
the  person  whom  he  thus  addressed ;  showing  how  that  he  had 
been  a  wall  and  a  bulwark  to  all  that  belonged  to  him,  a  safeguard 
to  his  estate,  and  a  keeper  of  his  flocks ;  and  that  both  from  the 
violence  of  robbers,  and  the  license  of  his  own  soldiers ;  who  could 
much  more  easily  have  carved  themselves  their  own  provisions, 
than  so  great  a  spirit  stoop  so  low  as  to  ask  them. 

But  in  answer  to  this  (as  nothing  is  so  rude  and  insolent  as  a 
wealthy  rustic)  all  this  his  kindness  is  overlooked,  hia  request  re- 
jected, and  his  person  most  unworthily  railed  at.  Such  being 
the  nature  of  some  base  minds,  that  they  can  never  do  ill  turns 
but  they  must  double  them  with  ill  words  too.  And  thus  David's 
messengers  are  sent  back  to  him  like  so  many  sharks  and  runa- 
gates, only  for  endeavouring  to  compliment  an  ill  nature  out  of 
itself;  and  seeking  that  by  petition  which  they  might  have  com 
manded  by  their  sword. 
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And  now,  who  would  not  but  think  that  such  ungrateful  usage, 
heightened  by  such  reproachful  language,  might  warrant  the 
justice  of  the  sharpest  revenge ;  even  of  such  a  reven^  as  now 
began  to  boil  and  bum  in  the  breast  of  this  great  wamor?  For 
surely,  if  any  thing  may  justly  call  up  the  utmost  of  a  man's 
rage,  it  should  be  bitter  and  contumelious  words  from  an  unpro- 
voLed  inferior ;  and  if  any  thing  can  legalise  revenge,  it  should 
be  injuries  from  an  extremely  obliged  person.  But  for  all  this, 
revenge,  we  see,  is  so  much  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  so 
absolutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven,  that  no  consideration  what- 
soever can  empower  even  the  best  of  men  to  assume  the  execu- 
tion of  it  in  their  own  case.  And  therefore  David,  by  a  happy 
tnd  seasonable  pacification,  being  taken  off  from  acting  that 
»  bloody  tragedy,  which  he  was  just  now  entering  upon,  and  so 
turning  his  eyes  firom  the  baseness  of  him  who  had  stirred  up 
his  revenge,  to  the  goodness  of  that  God  who  had  prevented  it; 
he  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises  and  doxologies, 
expressed  in  the  text :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who 
has  kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  from  avenging 
myself  with  my  own  hand." 

Which  words,  together  with  those  going  before  in  the  same  verse, 
naturally  afford  us  this  doctrinal  proposition,  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  following  discourse :  namely,  That  prevention  of  sin 
is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies  that  God  can  vouchsafe  a  man  in  this 
world. 

The  prosecution  of  which  shall  lie  in  these  two  things :  first,  to 
prove  the  proposition  ;  secondly,  to  apply  it. 

I.  And  first,  for  the  proof  of  it :  that  transcendent  greatness  of 
this  sin-preventing  mercy  is  demonstrable  from  these  four  following 
considerations. 

1.  Of  the  condition  which  the  sinner  is  in,  when  this  mercy  is 
vouchsafed  him. 

2.  Of  the  principle  or  fountain  from  whence  this  prevention  of 
sin  does  proceed. 

3.  Of  the  hazard  a  man  runs  if  the  commission  of  sin  be  not 
prevented,  whether  ever  it  will  come  to  be  pardoned : 

4.  And  lastly,  Of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  soul  from  the 
prevention  of  sin,  above  what  can  be  had  from  the  bare  pardon  of 
it,  in  case  it  comes  to  be  pardoned. 

Of  these  in  their  order ;  and  first,  we  are  to  take  an  estimate 
of  the  greatness  of  this  mercy,  from  the  condition  it  finds  the 
sinner  in,  when  God  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  it  to  him.  It  finds 
him  in  the  direct  way  to  death  and  destruction ;  and,  which  is 
worse,  wholly  unable  to  help  himself.  For  he  is  actually  under  the 
power  of  a  temptation  and  the  sway  of  an  impetuous  lust; 
both  hurrying  him  on  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  it  by  some  wicked 
action.     He  is  possessed  and  acted  by  a  passion,  which,  for  the 
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present,  absolutely  overrules  him ;  and  so  can  no  more  recover 
himself,  than  a  bowl  rolling  down  a  hill  wStop  itself  in  the  midst 
of  its  career.  It  is  a  maxim  in  the  philosophy  of  some,  that 
whatsoever  is  once  in  actual  motion,  will  move  for  ever,  if  it  be 
not  hindered.  So  a  man  being  under  the  drift  of  any  passion, 
will  still  follow  the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interpose,  and  by 
a  stronger  impulse  turn  him  another  way :  but  in  this  case  we 
can  find  no  principle  within  him  strong  enough  to  counteract  that 
principle,  and  to  relieve  him.  For  if  it  be  any,  it  must  be  either, 
first,  the  judgment  of  his  reason  ;  or  secondly,  the  free  choice  of 
his  will. 

But  from  the  first  of  these  there  can  be  no  help  for  him  in  his 
present  condition.  For  while  a  man  is  engaged  in  any  sinful 
purpose,  through  the  prevalence  of  any  passion,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  passion  he  fully  approves  of  whatsoever  he  is 
carried  on  to  do  in  the  strength  of  it ;  and  judges  it,  under'his 
present  circumstances,  the  best  and  most  rational  course  that  he 
can  take.  Thus  we  see,  when  Jonas  was  under  the  passion  of 
anger,  and  God  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  did  well  to  be  angry  ?" 
He  answered,  "  I  do  well  to  be  angry  even  unto  death,"  Jonas 
iv.  9.  And  when  Saul  was  under  his  persecuting  fit,  what  he 
did  appeared  to  him  good  and  necessary,  Acts  xxvi.  9,  "  I  verily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to 
the  name  of  Jesus.''  But  to  go  no  further  than  the  text ;  do  we 
not  think,  that  while  David's  heart  was  full  of  his  revengeful 
design,  it  had  blinded  and  perverted  his  reason  so  far,  that  it 
struck  in  wholly  with  his  passion,  and  told  him  that  the  bloody 
purpose  he  was  going  to  execute  was  just,  magnanimous,  and  most 
becoming  such  a  person,  and  so  dealt  with,  as  he  was  ?  This 
being  so,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  under  a  passion  to  receive 
any  succour  from  his  judgment  or  reason,  which  is  made  a  party 
in  the  whole  action,  and  influenced  to  a  present  approbation  of  ail 
the  ill  things  which  his  passion  can  suggest  ?  This  is  most  certain ; 
and  every  man  may  find  it  by  experience,  if  he  will  but  impar- 
tially reflect  upon  the  method  of  his  own  actings,  and  the  moions 
of  his  own  mind — that  while  he  is  under  any  passion,  he  thinks 
and  judges  quite  otherwise  of  the  proper  objects  of  that  passion, 
from  what  he  does  when  he  is  out  of  it.  Take  a  man  under  the 
transports  of  a  vehement  rage  or  revenge,  and  he  passes  a  very  dif- 
ferent judgment  upon  murder  and'  bloodshed,  from  what  he  does 
when  his  revenge  is  over,  and  the  flame  of  his  fury  spent.  Take  a 
man  possessed  with  a  strong  and  immoderate  desire  of  any  thing, 
and  you  shall  find  that  the  worth  and  excellency  of  that  thing 
appears  much  greater  and  more  dazzling  to  the  eye  of  his  mind, 
than  it  does  when  that  desire  either  by  satisfaction  or  otherwise 
is  quite  extinguished.  So  that  while  passion  is  upon  the  wing, 
and  the  man  fully  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful 
object,  no  remedy  or  control  is  to  be  expected  from  his  reason, 
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which  is  wholly  gained  over  to  judge  in  favour  of  it.  The  fumes 
of  his  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate  and  confound  his  judging 
and  discerning  faculty,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  discompose  ana 
stupify  the  brain  of  a  man  overcharged  with  it.  When  his  drink 
indeed  is  over,  he  sees  the  folly  and  the  absurdity,  the  madness 
and  the  vileness  of  those  things  which  before  he  acted  with  full 
complacency  and  approbation.  Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of 
the  mind  ;  and  therefore,  in  its  present  working  not  controllable 
by  reason ;  forasmuch  as  the  proper  effect  of  it  is,  for  the  time, 
to  supersede  the  workings  of  reason.  This  principle  there- 
fore being  able  to  do  nothing  to  the  stopping  of  a  man  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  his  sin,  there  remains  no  other,  that  can  be  supposed 
able  to  do  any  thing  upon  the  soul,  but  that  second  mentioned, 
to  wit,  the  choice  of  his  will.  But  this  also  is  as  much  disable^ 
firom  recovering  a  man  ftdly  intent  upon  the  prosecution  of  any 
of  his  lusts,  as  the  former.  For  all  the  time  that  a  man  is  so, 
he  absolutely  wills,  and  is  fully  pleased  with  what  he  is  desi^ 
ing  or  going  about.  And  whatsoever  perfectly  pleases  the  will, 
overpowers  it ;  for  it  fixes  and  determines  ^e  inclination  of  it 
to  that  one  thing  which  is  ^before  it ;  and  so  fills  up  all  its  pos- 
sibilities of  indifference,  that  there  is  actually  no  room  for 
choice.  He  who  is  under  the  power  of  melancholy,  is  pleased 
with  his  being  so ;  he  who  is  angry,  delights  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  the  venting  of  his  rage  ;  and  he  who  is  lustful,  places  his 
greatest  satisfaction  in  a  slavish  following  the  dictates  of  his 
lust.  And  so  long  as  the  will  and  the  affections  are  pleased,  and 
exceedingly  gratified  in  any  course  of  acting,  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man,  so  far  as  he  is  at  his  own  disposal,  not  to  continue  in  it ; 
or,  by  any  principle  within  him,  to  be  diverted  or  taken  off 
firom  it. 

From  all  which  we  see,  that  when  a  man  has  taken  up  a  full 
purpose  of  sinning,  he  is  hurried  on  to  it  in  the  strength  of 
all  those  principles  which  nature  has  given  him  to  act  by :  for 
sin  having  depraved  his  judgment,  and  got  possession  of  his  will, 
there  is  no  other  principle  lefl  him  naturally,  by  which  he  can 
make  head  against  it.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  to  these  internal  dis- 
positions to  sin,  add  the  external  opportunities  and  occasions 
concurring  with  them,  and  removing  all  lets  and  rubs  out  of  the 
way,  and,  as  it  were,  making  tibe  path  of  destruction  plain 
before  the  sinner's  face  ;  so  that  he  may  run  his  course  freely 
and  without  interruption.  Nay,  when  opportunities  shall  lie  so 
fiedr,  as  not  only  to  permit,  but    even  to    invite   and  further  a 

!>rogress  in  sin ;  so  that  the  sinner  shall  set  forth,  like  a  ship 
aunched  into  the  wide  sea ;  not  only  well  built  and  rigged,  but 
also  carried  on  with  full  wind  and  tide  to  the  port  or  place  it  is 
bound  for ;  surely  in  this  case,  nothing  under  heaven  can  be 
imagined  able  to  stop  or  countermand  a  sinner,  amidst  all  these 
circumstances  promoting  and  pushing  on  his  sinful  design.     For 
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all  that  can  give  force  and  fury  to  motion,  both  from  within  and 
from  without,  jointly  meet  to  bear  him  forward  in  his  present  at- 
tempt. He  presses  on  like  a  horse  rushing  into  the  battle,  and  all 
that  should  withstand  him  giving  way  before  him. 

Now  under  this  deplorable  necessity  of  ruin  and  destruction 
does  God's  preventing  grace  find  every  sinner,  when  it  "  snatches 
him  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire,"  and  steps  in  between  the  pur- 
pose and  the  commission  of  his  sin.  It  finds  him  going  on 
resolutely  in  the  high  and  broad  way  to  perdition;  which  yet 
his  perverted  reason  tells  him  is  right,  and  his  will,  pleasant :  and 
therefore  he  has  no  power  of  himself  to  leave  or  turn  out  of  it ; 
but  he  is  ruined  jocundly  and  pleasantly,  and  damned  according 
to  his  heart's  desire.  And  can  there  be  a  more  wretched  and 
woeful  spectacle  of  misery,  than  a  man  in  such  a  condition  ?  a 
man  pleasing  and  destroying  himself  together  ?  a  man,  as  it  were, 
doing  violence  to  damnation,  and  taking  hell  by  force  ?  So  that 
when  the  preventing  goodness  of  God  reaches  out  its  arm,  and  pulls 
him  out  of  this  fatal  path,  it  does  by  main  force  even  wrest  him 
firom  himself,  and  save  him,  as  it  were,  against  his  will. 

But  neither  is  this  his  total  inability  to  recover  or  relieve  himself 
the  worst  of  his  condition ;  but,  which  is  yet  much  worse, 
it  puts  him  into  a  state  of  actual  hostili^  aeainst,  and  defiance 
of,  that  almighty  God,  from  whom  alone,  m  this  helpless  and  for- 
lorn condition,  he  is  capable  of  receiving  help.  For  surely, 
while  a  man  is  going  on  in  a  full  purpose  of  sin,  he  is  trampling 
upon  all  law,  spitting  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  provoking  his 
Maker  in  the  highest  manner ;  so  that  none  is  or  can  be  so  much 
concerned  as  God  himself,  to  destroy  and  cut  off  such  a  one,  and 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  great  name  by  striking  him  dead  in 
his  rebellion.     And  this  brings  us  to  the 

2.  Thing  proposed ;  which  was  to  show.  What  is  the  /buniain 
or  impulsive  cause  of  this  prevention  of  sin9  It  is  perfectly  firee 
grace.  A  man  at  best,  upon  all  principles  of  divinity  and  sound 
philosophy,  is  incapable  of  meriting  any  thing  firom  God.  But 
surely,  while  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  engaged  in  full 
design  and  purpose  to  commit  it,  it  is  not  imaginable  what  can 
be  found  in  him  to  oblige  the  divine  grace  in  his  behalf.  For  he 
is  in  high  and  actual  rebellion  against  the  only  giver  of  such 
grace.  And  therefore  it  must  needs  flow  from  a  redundant, 
unaccountable  fulness  of  compassion ;  showing  mercy,  because  it 
will  show  mercy;  from  a  compassion  which  is  and  must  be  its 
own  reason,  and  can  have  no  argument  for  its  exercise  but  itself. 
No  man  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace  can  merit  the  second 
(as  some  fondly  speak,  for  reason  they  do  not),  unless  a  beggar, 
by  receiving  one  alms,  can  be  said  to  merit  another.  It  is  not 
from  what  a  man  is,  or  what  he  has  done ;  from  any  virtue  or 
excellency,  any  preceding  worth  or  desert  in  him,  that  God  is 
induced  thus  to  interpose  between  him  and  ruin,  and  so  stop  him 
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in  his  full  career  to  damnation.  No,  says  God,  in  Ezek.  xvi.  6, 
"  When  I  passed  by,  and  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  I 
said  unto  thee,  Live ;  yea,  I  said  unto  thee,  when  thou  was  in  thy 
blood.  Live."  •  The  Spirit  of  God  speaks  this  great  truth  to 
the  hearts  of  men  with  emphasis  and  repetition,  knowing  what 
an  aptness  there  is  in  them  to  oppose  it.  God  sees  a  man  wallow- 
ing in  his  native  filth  and  impurity,  delivered  over  as  an  absolute 
captive  to  sin,  polluted  with  its  guilt,  and  enslaved  by  its  power; 
and  in  this  most  loathsome  condition  fixes  upon  Jiim  as  an  object 
of  his  distinguishing  mercy.  And  to  show  yet  further,  that  the 
actings  of  this  mercy,  in  the  work  of  prevention,  are  entirely 
free,  do  we  not  sometimes  see,  in  persons  of  equal  guilt  and 
demerit,  and  of  equal  progress  and  advance  in  the  ways  of  sin, 
some  of  them  maturely  diverted  and  taken  off,  and  others  per- 
mitted to  go  on  without  check  or  control,  till  they  finish  a  sinful 
course  in  final  perdition  ?  So  true  is  it  that  if  things  were  cast 
upon  this  issue,  that  God  should  never  prevent  sin  till  something 
in  man  deserved  it,  the  best  of  men  would  fall  into  sin,  continue 
in  sin,  and  sin  on  for  ever. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing  proposed  ;  which  was  to 
show.  What  was  the  principle,  or  fountain,  from  whence  this  pre- 
vention of  sin  does  proceed.     Come  we  now  to  the 

3.  Demonstration  or  proof  of  the  greatness  of  this  preventing 
mercy,  talcen  from  the  hazard  a  man  runs,  if  the  commission  of 
sin  be  not  prevented,  whether  ever  it  will  come  to  be  pardoned. 

In  order  to  the  clearing  of  which,  I  shall  lay  down  these  two 
considerations. 

1 .  That  if  sin  be  not  thus  prevented,  it  will  certainly  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  on  the  sinner's  part  there  will 
be  always  a  strong  inclination  to  sin ;  so  that  if  other  things  concur, 
and  Providence  cuts  not  off  the  opportunity,  the  act  of  sin  must 
needs  follow.  For  an  active  principle,  seconded  with  the  opportu- 
nities of  action,  will  infallibly  exert  itself. 

2.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  in  every  sin  deliberately 
committed,  there  are,  generally  speaking,  many  more  degrees  of 
probability,  that  that  sin  will  never  come  to  be  pardoned,  than  that 
it  will. 

And  this  shall  be  made  to  appear  upon  these  three  following 
accounts. 

1.  Because  every  commission  of  sin  introduces  into  the  soul  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness  and  an  aptness  to  continue  in  that  sin. 
It  is  a  known  maxim,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  tlirow  out, 
than  not  to  let  in.  Every  degree  of  entrance  is  a  degree  of 
possession.  Sin  taken  into  the  soul  is  like  a  liquor  poured  into  a 
vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  also  seasons.  The  touch  and 
tincture  go  together.  So  that  although  the  body  of  the  liquor 
should  be  poured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that  tang  behind  it, 
which    makes   the  vessel  fitter  for  that  than  for   any   other.     In 
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like  manner,  every  act  of  sin  strangely  transforms  and  works  over 
the  soul  to  its  own  likeness :  sin  in  this  being  to  the  soul  like  fire 
to  combustible  matter ;  it  assimilates  before  it  destroys  it. 

2.  A  second  reason  is,  because  every  commission  of  sin  im- 
prints upon  the  soul  a  further  disposition  and  proneness  to  sin :  as 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  degrees  of  heat  are  more  easily  in- 
troduced than  the  first.  Every  one  is  both  a  preparative  and  a 
step  to  the  next  Drinking  both  quenches  the  present  thirst, 
and  provokes  it  for  the  future.  When  the  soul  is  beaten  from 
its  first  station  and  the  mounds  and  outworks  of  virtue  are  once 
broken  down,  it  becomes  quite  another  thing  from  what  it  was 
before.  In  one  single  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  when  the 
act  is  over,  yet  the  relish  remains ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
first  repast  is  an  easy  allurement  to  the  second.  One  visit  is 
enough  to  begin  an  acquaintance ;  and  this  point  is  gained  by  it, 
that  when  the  visitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger. 

3.  The  third  and  grand  reason  is,  because  the  only  thing  that 
can  entitle  the  sinner  to  pardon,  which  is  repentance,  is  not  in 
the  sinner's  power.  And  he  who  goes  about  the  work  will  find 
it  so.  It  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  and  though  God  has  certainly  pror 
mised  forgiveness  of  sin  to  every  one  who  repents,  yet  he  has  not 
promised  to  any  one  to  give  him  grace  to  repent.  This  is  the 
sinner's  hard  lot;  that  the  same  thing  which  mak^s  him  need 
repentance,  makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.  For 
it  provokes  and  offends  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  bestow 
this  grace.  As  the  same  treason  which  puts  a  traitor  in  need  of 
his  prince's  mercy,  is  a  great  and  a  just  provocation  to  his  prince 
to  deny  it  him. 

Now  let  these  three  things  be  put  together:  first,  that  every 
commission  of  sin,  in  some  degree,  hardens  the  soul  in  that  sin. 
Secondly,  that  every  commission  of  sin  disposes  the  soul  to  pro- 
ceed further  in  sin.  And,  thirdly,  that  to  repent  and  turn  from  sin, 
without  which  all  pardon  is  impossible,  is  not  in  the   sinner's 

[>ower ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  there  cannot  but  appear  a  greater 
ikelih'ood,  that  a  sin  once  committed  will  in  the  issue  not  be 
pardoned,  than  that  it  will.  To  all  which  add  the  confirmation  of 
general  experience  and  the  real  event  of  things,  that  where  one 
man  ever  comes  to  repent,  a  hundred,  I  might  say,  a  thousand  at 
least,  end  their  days  in  final  impenitence. 

All  which  considered,  surely  there  cannot  need  a  more  prcL 
nant  argument  of  the  greatness  of  this  preventing  mercy ;  if  it  did 
no  more  for  a  man  than  this,  that  his  grand,  immortal  concern  more 
valuable  to  him  than  ten  thousand  worlds,  is  not  thrown  upon  a 
critical  point ;  that  he  is  not  brought  to  his  last  stake  ;  that  he  is 
rescued  from  the  first  descents  into  hell,  and  the  high  probabilities 
of  damnation. 

For  whatsoever  the  issue  proves,  it  is  certainly  a  miserable 
thing  to  be  forced  to  cast  lots  for  one's  life ;  yet  m  every  sin  a 
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man  does  the  same  for  eternity.  And  therefore  let  the  boldest  sin- 
ner take  this  one  consideration  along  with  him,  when  he  is  going 
to  sin,  that  whether  the  sin  he  is  about  to  act  ever  comes  to  be 
pardoned  or  no ;  yet  as  soon  as  it  is  acted,  it  quite  turns  the 
balance,  puts  his  s^vation  upoa  the  venture,  leaves  him  but  one 
cast  for  all ;  and  which  is  yet  much  more  dreadful,  makes  it  ten 
to  one  odds  against  him. 

But  let  us  now  alter  the  state  of  the  matter  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  case :  but  suppose  that  the  sin,  which  upon  non- 
prevention  comes  to  be  committed,  comes  also  to  be  repented  of, 
and  consequently  to  be  pardoned.     Yet,  in  the 

Fourth  and  last  place,  the  greatness  of  this  preventing  mercy  is 
eminently  proved  from  those  advantages  accruing  to  the  soul  from 
the  prevention  of  sin,  above  what  can  be  had  from  the  bare 
pardon  of  it.     And  that  in  these  two  great  respects. 

1.  Of  the  clearness  of  a  man's  condition. 

2.  Of  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind.     And, 

1.  For  the  clearness  of  his  condition.  If  innocence  be  prefer- 
able to  repentance,  and  to  be  clean  be  more  desirable  than  to  be 
cleansed ;  then  surely  prevention  of  sin  ought  to  have  the  pre- 
cedence of  its  pardon.  For,  so  much  of  prevention,  so  much  of 
innocence.  There  are  indeed  various  degrees  of  it ;  and  God  in 
his  infinite  wisdom  does  not  deal  forth  the  same  measure  of  his 
preventing  grace  to  all.  Sometimes  he  may  suffer  the  soul  but  just 
to  begin  the  sinful  production,  in  reflecting  upon  a  sin  suggested 
by  the  imagination,  with  some  complacency  and  delight ;  which, 
in  the  apostle's  phrase,  is  to  "  conceive  sin :"  and  then,  in  these 
early  imperfect  beginnings,  God  perhaps  may  presently  dash  and 
extinguish  it.  Or  possibly  he  may  permit  the  sinful  conception 
to  receive  life  and  form,  by  passing  into  a  purpose  of  committing 
it ;  and  then  he  may  make  it  prove  abortive,  by  stifling  it  before 
ever  it  comes  to  the  birth.  Or  perhaps  God  may  think  fit  td  let  it 
come  even  to  the  birth,  by  some  strong  endeavours  to  commit  it ; 
and  yet  then  deny  it  strength  to  bring  forth ;  so  that  it  never  comes 
into  actual  commission.  Or,  lastly,  God  may  suffer  it  to  be  bom 
and  see  the  world,  by  pennitting  the  endeavour  of  sin  to  pass  into 
the  commission  of  it :  and  this  is  the  last  fatal  step  but  one  ;  which 
,  is  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  sinful  act,  to  continue  and  per- 
sist m  it,  till  at  length  it  settles  into  a  fixed,  confirmed  habit  of 
sin,  Avhich  being  properly  that  which  the  apostle  calls  the  "  finish- 
ing of  sin,"  ends  certainly  in  death ;  death,  not  only  as  to  merit, 
but  also  as  to  actual  infliction. 

Now  peradventure  in  this  whole  progress,  preventing  grace 
may  sometimes  come  in  to  the  poor  sinner's  help  but  at  the  last 
hour  of  the  day ;  and  having  suffered  him  to  run  all  the  former 
risk  and  maze  of  sin,  and  to  descend  so  many  steps  downwards 
to  the  black  regions  of  death  ;  as  first,  from  the  bare  thought  and 
imagination    of   sin,   to   look  upon   it  with  some  beginnings  of 
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appetite  and  delight ;  from  thence  to  purpose  and  intend  it ;  and 
from  intending  to  endeavour  it ;  and  from  endeavouring  actually 
to  commit  it :  and  having  committed  it,  perhaps  for  some  time  to 
continue  in  it.  And  then,  I  say,  after  all  this,  God  may  turn  the 
fetal  stream,  and  by  a  mighty  grace  interrupt  its  course,  and  keep 
it  from  passing  into  a  settled  habit,  and  so  hinder  the  absolute  com- 
pletion of  sin  m  final  obduracy. 

Certain  it  is,  that  wheresoever  it  pleases  God  to  stop  the  sinner 
on  this  side  hell,  how  far  soever  he  has  been  advanced  in  his  wav 
towards  it,  it  is  a  vast,  ineffable  mercy ;  a  mercy  as  great  as  life 
from  the  dead,  and  salvation  to  a  man  tottering  with  horror  upon 
the  very  edge  and  brink  of  destruction.  But  if  more  than  all 
this,  God  shall  be  pleased  by  an  early  grace  to  prevent  sin  so 
soon,  as  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  virginity  of  its  first  innocence,  not 
tainted  with  the  desires,  and  much  less  defloured  with  the  formed 
purpose  of  any  thing  vile  and  sinful ;  what  an  infinite  goodness  is 
this !  It  is  not  a  converting,  but  a  crowning  grace ;  such  a 
one  as  irradiates,  and  puts  a  circle  of  glory  about  the  head  of 
him  upon  whom  it  descends ;  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  down 
upon  him  "  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;"  and  setting  him  triumphant 
above  the  necessity  of  tears  and  sorrow,  mourning  and  repentance, 
the  sad  after-games  of  a  lost  innocence.  And  this  brings  in  the 
consideration  of  that  other  great  advantage  accruing  to  the  soul 
from  the  prevention  of  sin,  above  what  can  be  had  from  the  bare 
pardon  of  it :  namely, 

2.  The  satisfaction  of  a  man^s  mind.  There  is  that  true  joy, 
that  solid  and  substantial  comfort  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  pre- 
venting grace,  which  pardoning  grace,  at  the  best,  very  seldom,  - 
and,  for  the  most  part,  never  gives.  For  since  all  joy  passes  into 
the  heart  through  the  understanding,  the  object  of  it  must  be 
known  by  one  hefore  it  can  affect  the  other.  Now  when  grace 
keeps  a  man  so  within  his  bounds,  that  sin  is  prevented,  he  cer- 
tainly knows  it  to  be  so ;  and  so  rejoices  upon  the  firm,  infallible 
ground  of  sense  and  assurance.  But  on  ihe  other  side,  though 
grace  may  have  reversed  the  condemning  sentence,  and  sealed  the 
sinner's  pardon  before  God,  yet  it  may  have  left  no  transcript  of 
that  paixlon  in  the  sinner's  breast.  The  hand-writing  against 
him  may  be  cancelled  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  yet  the  indict- ' 
ment  run  on  in  the  court  of  conscience.  So  that  a  man  may  be 
safe  as  to  his  condition,  but  in  the  mean  time  dark  and  doubtful ' 
as  to  his  apprehensions;  secure  in  his  pardon,  but  miserable  in 
the  ignorance  of  it ;  and  so  passing  all  his  days  in  the  disconsolate, 
uneasy  vicissitudes  of  hopes  and  fears,  at  length  go  out  of  the 
world,  not  knowing  whither  he  goes.  And  what  is  this  but  a 
black  cloud  drawn  over  all  a  man's  comforts  ?  A  cloud,  which 
though  it  cannot  hinder  the  supporting  influence  of  heaven,  yet 
will  be  sure  to  intercept  the  refreshing  light  of  it.  The  pardoned 
person  must  not  think  to  stand  upon  the  same  vantage-ground 
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with  the  innocent.  It  is  enough  that  they  are  both  equally  safe ; 
but  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  without  a  rare  privilege,  both  can 
be  equally  cheerful.  And  thus  much  for  the  advantageous 
effects  of  preventing,  above  those  of  pardoning  grace :  which 
was  the  fourth  and  last  argument  brought  for  the  proof  of  the 
proposition.  Pass  we  now  to  the  next  general  thing  proposed  for 
the  prosecution  of  it ;  namely, 

n.  Its  application.  Which^  from  the  foregoing  discourse,  may 
afford  us  several  useful  deductions,  but  chiefly  by  way  of  informar 
lion,  in  these  three  following  particulars.     As, 

First,  This  may  inform  and  convince  us  how  vastly  gfreater  a 
pleasure  is  consequent  upon  the  forbearance  of  sin,  £an  can 
possibly  accompany  the  commission  of  it ;  and  how  much  hi^er 
a  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  from  a  conquered,  than  from  a  con- 
quering passion.  For  the  proof  of  which,  we  need  look  no 
further  than  the  great  example  here  before  us.  Revenge  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  luscious  morsel  that  the  devil  can  put  into  the 
sinner's  mouth.  But  do  we  think  that  David  could  have  found 
half  that  pleasure  in  the  execution  of  his  revenge,  that  he 
expresses  here  upon  the  disappointment  of  it?  Possibly  it 
might  have  pleased  him  in  the  present  heat  and  hurry  of  his  rage, 
but  must  have  displeased  him  mfinitely  more  in  the  cool,  sedate 
reflections  of  his  mind.  For  sin  can  please  no  longer  than  for 
that  pitiful  space  of  time  while  it  is  committing ;  and  surely  the 
present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  countervail  for  the 
bitterness  of  the  review,  which  begins  where  the  action  ends,  and 
lasts  for  ever.  There  is  no  ill  thing  which  a  man  does  in  his 
passion,  but  his  memory  will  be  revenged  on  him  for  it  af- 
terwards. 

All  pleasure  springing  from  a  gratified  passion,  as  most  of  the 
pleasure  of  sin  does,  must  needs  determine  with  that  passion.  It 
IS  short,  violent,  and  fallacious ;  and  as  soon  as  the  imagination 
is  disabused,  will  certainly  be  at  an  end.  And  therefore  Des 
Cartes  prescribes  excellently  well  for  the  regulation  of  the  pas- 
sions, VIZ.  That  a  man  should  fix  and  forearm  his  mind  with  this 
settled  persuasion,  that  during  that  commotion  of  his  blood  and 
spirits,  m  which  passion  properly  consists,  whatsoever  is  offered 
to  his  imagination  in  favour  6f  it,  tends  only  to  deceive  his  reason. 
It  is  indeed  a  real  trepan  upon  it ;  feeding  it  with  colours  and 
appearances,  instead  of  arguments;  and  driving  the  very  same 
bargain  which  Jacob  did  with  Esau,  a  mess  of  pottage  for  a 
birthright,  a  present  repast  for  a  perpetuity. 

Secondly,  We  have  here  a  sure  unffoling  criterion,  by  which 
every  man  may  discover  and  find  out  the  gracious  or  ungracious 
disposition  of  his  own  heart.  The  tertiper  of  every  man  is  to  be 
juaged  of  from  the  thing  he  most  esteems ;  and  the  object  of  his 
esteem  may  be  measured  by  the  prime  object  of  his  thanks* 
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What  is  it  that  opens  thy  mouth  in  praises,  that  fills  thy  heart  and 
lifts  up  thy  hands  in  grateful  acknowledgments  to  thy  great 
Creator  and  Preserver  ?  Is  it  that  thy  bags  and  thy  bams  are 
full,  that  thou  hast  escaped  this  sickness  or  that  danger  ?  Alas, 
Ood  may  have  done  all  this  for  thee  in  anger !  All  this  fair  sun- 
diine  may  have  been  only  to  harden  thee  in  thy  sins.  He  may 
have  given  thee  riches  and  honour,  health  and  power  with  a  curse ; 
ftnd  if  so,  it  will  be  found  but  a  poor  comfort,  to  have  had  never 
so  gteat  a  share  of  God's  bounty  without  his  blessing. 

But  has  he  at  any  time  kept  thee  from  thy  sin  ?  stopped  thee  in 
Ae  prosecution  of  thy  lust?  defeated  die  malicious  arts  and 
Mratagems  of  thy  mortal  enemy  the  tempter?  And  does  not  the 
iense  of  this  move  and  affect  thy  heart  more  than  all  the  former 
itastalices  of  temporal  prosperity,  which  are  but,  as  it  were,  the 
inomiscuoos  scatterings  of  his  common  providence,  while  these 
are  the  distinj^ishing  kindnesses  of  his  special  grace  ? 

A  truly  pious  mmd  has  certainly  another  kind  of  relish  and 
taste  of  diese  things ;  and  if  it  receives  a  temporal  blessing  with 
gratitude,  it  receives  a  spiritual  one  with  ecstasy  and  transport. 
David,  an  heroic  instance  of  such  a  temper,  overlooks  the  rich 
and  seasonable  present  of  Abigail,  though  pressed  with  hunger 
and  travel ;  but  her  advice,  which  disarmed  his  rage  and  calmed 
his  revenge,  draws  forth  those  hi^  and  aflectionate  gratulations 
from  him :  "  Blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be  thou,  who 
hast  kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  avenging  myself 
with  my  own  hand."  These  were  his  joyfiil  and  glorioui 
trophies  ;  not  that  he  triumphed  over  his  enemy,  but  that  he  in- 
sulted over  his  revenge ;  tiiat  he  escaped  from  himself,  and  was 
delivered  from  his  own  fury.  And  whosoever  has  anything  of 
David's  piety,  will  be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of  grace  with 
such  like  acknowledgments ;  as,  '  Blessed  be  that  providence, 
which  delivered  me  from  such  a  lewd  company,  and  such  a 
vicious  acquaintance,  which  was  the  bane  of  such  and  such  a 
person.  And,  blessed  be  that  God,  who  cast  rubs,  and  stops, 
and  hinderances  in  my  way,  when  I  was  attempting  the  commis- 
sion of  such  or  such  a  sin  ;  who  took  me  out  of  such  a  course 
of  life,  such  a  place,  or  such  an  employment,  which  was  a  con- 
tinual snare  and  temptation  to  me.  And,  blessed  be  such  a 
preacher,  and  such  a  friend,  whom  God  made  use  of  to  speak  a 
word  in  season  to  my  wicked  heart,  and  so  turned  me  out  of  the 
paths  of  death  and  destruction,  and  saved  me  in  spite  of  the  world, 
the  devil,  and  myself.' 

These  are  such  things  as  a  man  shall  remember  with  joy  upon 
his  death-bed ;  such  as  shall  cheer  and  ^arm  his  heart  even  in 
that  last  and  bitter  agony,  when  many  fbom  the  very  bottom  of 
their  souls  shall  wish  that  they  had  never  been  rich,  or  great,  or 
powerful ;  and^  reflect  with  anguish  and  remorse  upon  those 
^lendid  occasions  of  sin,  which  served  them  for  little  but  to 
Vol.  I.-46  2  H 
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heighten  their  guilt,  and  at  best  to  inflame  their  accounts,  at  that 
great  tribunal  which  they  are  going  to  appear  before. 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  place.  We  learn  from  hence  the  great 
reasonableness  of,  not  only  a  contented,  but  also  a  thankful 
acquiescence  in  any  condition,  and  under  the  crossest  and  seyerest 
passages  of  Providence  which  can  possibly  befall  us :  since  there 
IS  none  of  all  these  but  may  be  the  uistrument  of  prerenting  grace 
in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God,  to  keep  us  from  those  courses 
which  would  otherwise  assuredly  end  in  our  confusion.  This  is 
most  certain,  that  there  is  no  enjoyment  which  the  nature  of  man 
is  either  desirous  or  capable  of,  but  may  be  to  him  a  direct  in- 
ducement to  sin,  and  consequendy  is  big  with  mischief,  and 
carries  death  in  the  bowels  of  it.  But  to  make  the  assertion  more 
particular,  and  thereby  more  convincing,  let  us  take  an  account  of 
it  with  reference  to  the  three  greatest  and  deservedly  most  valued 
enjoyments  of  this  life. 

1st,  Health ;  2dly,  Reputation ;  and  3dly,  Wealth. 

First.  And  first  for  health.  Has  God  made  a  breach  upon 
that  ?  Perhaps  he  is  building  up  thy  soul  upon  the  ruins  of  thy 
body.  Has  he  bereaved  thee  of  the  use  and  vigour  of  thy  limbs  } 
Possibly  he  saw,  that  otherwise  they  would  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  thy  lusts,  and  the  active  ministers  of  thy  debaucheries. 
Perhaps  thy  languishing  upon  thy  bed  has  kept  thee  from  rotting 
in  a  gaol,  or  in  a  worse  place.  God  saw  it  necessary  by  such 
mortifications  to  quench  the  boilings  of  a  fiirious,  overflowing 
appetite,  and  the  boundless  rage  of  an  insatiable  intemperance; 
to  make  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  the  physic  and  restorative  of 
the  spirit ;  and,  in  a  word,  rather  to  save  thee  diseased,  sickly, 
and  deformed,  than  to  let  strength,  health,  and  beauty,  drive  thee 
headlong,  as  they  have  done  many  thousands,  into  eternal  de« 
struction. 

Secondly,  Has  God  in  his  providence  thought  fit  to  drop  a 
blot  upon  thy  name,  and  to  blast  thy  reputation  ?  He  saw  per- 
haps that  the  breath  of  popular  air  was  grown  infectious,  and 
would  have  derived  a  contagion  upon  thy  better  part.  Pride 
and  vain-glory  had  mounted  thee  too  high,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  for  mercy  to  take  thee  down,  to  prevent  a  greater  fidl- 
''  A  good  name  is,  indeed,  better  than  life ;"  but  a  sound  mind  is 
better  than  both.  Praise  and  applause  had  swelled  thee  to  a 
proportion  ready  to  burst ;  it  had  vitiated  all  thy  spiritual  appe- 
tites, and  brought  thee  to  feed  upon  the  air,  and  to  surfeit  upon 
the  wind,  and,  in  a  word,  to  starve  thy  soul  only  to  pamper  thy 
imagination. 

And  now  if  God  makes  use  of  some  poignant  disgrace  to 
prick  this  enormous  bladder,  and  to  let  out  the  poisonous  vapour, 
IS  not  the  mercy  greater  than  the  severity  of  the  cure  ?  "  Cover 
them  with  shame,"  says  the  psalmist,  ^  that  they  may  seek  thy 
name."    Fame  and  glory  transports  a  man  out  of  himadf ;  and. 
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like  a  violent  wind,  though  it  may  bear  him  np  a  while,  yet  it  will 
be  sure  to  let  him  fall  at  last.  It  makes  the  mind  loose  and 
garish,  scatters  the  spirits,  and  leaves  a  kind  of  dissolution  upon 
all  the  faculties.  Whereas,  shame  on  the  contraiy,  as  all  grief 
does,  naturally  contracts  and  unites,  and  thereby  fortifies  the 
spirits,  and  fixes  the   ramblings  of  fancy,  and   so  reduces  and 

fathers  the  man  into  himself.  This  is  the  sovereign  effect  of  a 
itter  potion,  administered  by  a  wise  and  merciful  hand :  and  what 
hurt  can  there  be  in  all  the  slanders,  obloquies,  and  disgraces  of  this 
world,  if  they  are  but  the  arts  and  methods  of  Providence  to  shame 
us  into  the  glories  of  the  next  ?     But  then, 

Thirdly  and  lastly*  Has  God  thought  fit  to  cast  thy  lot  amongst 
the  poor  of  this  world,  and  that  either  by  denying  thee  any  share 
of  ihe  plenties  of  this  life,  which  is  something  grievous :  or  by 
taking  them  away,  which  is  much  more  so  ?  Yet  still  all  this  may 
be  but  the  effect  of  preventing  mercy.  For  so  much  mischief  as 
riches  have  done  and  may  do  to  the  souls  of  men,  so  much 
mercy  may  there  be  in  taking  them  away.  For  does  not  the 
wisest  of  men,  next  our  Saviour,  tell  us  of  "  riches  kept  to  the 
hurt  of  the  owners  of  them  ?"  Eccles.  v.  13.  And  does  not  our 
Saviour  himself  speak  of  the  intolerable  difficulty  which  they 
cause  in  men's  passage  to  heaven  ?  Do  they  not  make  the  narrow 
way  much  narrower ;  and  contract  the  gate  which  leads  to  life  to 
the  straightness  of  a  needle's  eye  ? 

And  now,  if  Grod  will  fit  thee  for  this  passage,  by  taking  off 
thy  load,  and  emptying  thy  bags,  and  so  suit  the  narrowness  of  thy 
fortune  to  the  narrowness  of  the  way  thou  art  to  pass,  is  there  any 
thing  but  mercy  in  all  this  ?  Nay,  are  not  the  riches  of  his  mercy 
conspicuous  in  the  poverty  of  thy  condition  ? 

Thou  who  repinest  at  the  plenty  and  splendour  of  thy  neighbour, 
at  the  greatness  of  his  incomes,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  retinue ; 
consider  what  are  freauently  the  dismal,  wretched  consequences  of 
all  this,  and  thou  wilt  have  Uttle  cause  to  envy  this  gaudy  great  one, 
or  to  wish  thyself  in  his  room. 

For  do  we  not  often  hear  of  this  or  that  young  heir  newly  come 
to  hb  fiither's  vast  estate?  A  happy  man  no  doubt!  But 
does  not  the  town  presently  ring  of  his  debaucheries,  his  blasphe- 
mies, and  his  murders  ?  Are  not  his  riches  and  his  lewdnesses 
talked  of  together?  and  the  odiousness  of  one  heightened  and 
set  off  by  tihe  greatness  of  the  other?  Are  not  his  oaths,  his 
riots,  and  other  villanies,  reckoned  by  as  many  thousands  as  his 
estate  ? 

Now,  consider,  had  this  grand  debauchee,  this  glittering  mon- 
ster, been  bom  to  thy  poverty  and  mean  circumstances,  he  could 
not  have  contracted  such  a  clamorous  guilt,  he  could  not  have  been 
so  bad :  nor,  perh8^,had  thy  birth  instated  thee  in  the  same  wealth 
andgreatness,  wouldst  thou  have  beeu  at  all  better. 

Tu0  God  foresaw  and  knew,  in  the  ordering  both  of  his  and 
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ihy  condition :  and  "wliidi  of  the  two  now,  can  we  flunk,  is  the 
^ater  debtor  to  his  preventing  mercy  ?  Lordly  sins  reauire  lordly 
^states  to  support  them :  and  where  Froyidence  denies  the  latter,  it 
cuts  off  all  temptation  to  the  former. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  by  particular  instances,  what  cause  men 
have  to  acquiesce  in  and  submit  to  the  harshest  dispensaticms 
tJiat  Providence  can  measure  out  to  them  in  this  life;  atad 
with  what  satisfaction,  or  rather  gratitude,  that  ought  to  be  en- 
dured, by  which  the  greatest  of  mischiefe  is  prevented.  The 
great  Physician  of  souls  sometimes  cannot  cure  without  cutting 
us.  Sin  has  festered  inwardly,  and  he  must  lance  the  impos- 
thume,  to  let  out  death  with  the  suppuration.  He  who  ties  a 
Qoadman's  hands,  or  takes  away  his  sword,  loves  his  person,  while 
he  disarms  his  frenzy.  And  whether  by  health  or  sickness, 
honour  or  disgrace,  wealth  or  poverty,  life,  or  death,  mercy  is  still 
contriving,  acting,  and  carrying  on  the  spiritual  good  of  all  those 
who  love  God  and  are  loved  by  him. 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  renclered,  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more.   Amen. 
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SERMON  XXIII. 

AH   ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NATURE  AND  MEASTTRES  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

[Two  SfrmoDf  before  the  Univereity  at  Chiiit  Oburch,  Oxon,  the  first  preached 

on  November  1,  1691.] 

1  John  m.  21. 

Behvedj  if  our  heart  condemn  us  noty  then  have  we  confidence 

toward  God. 

As  nothing  can  be  of  more  moment,  so  few  things,  doubtless, 
are  of  more  difficulty,  than  for  men  to  be  rationally  satisfied  about 
the  estate  of  their  souls,  with  reference  to  God  and  the  CTeat  con- 
cerns of  eternity.  In  their  judgment  about  which,  if  they  err 
finally,  it  is  like  a  man's  missing  his  cast,  when  he  throws  dice  for 
his  life ;  his  beine,  his  happiness,  and  all  that  he  does  or  can « 
enjoy  in  the  world,  is  involved  in  the  error  of  one  throw.  And 
therefore  it  may  very  well  deserve  our  best  skill  and  care,  to  in- 
quire into  those  rules,  by  which  we  may  guide  our  judgment  in  so 
weighty  an  affair,  both  with  safety  and  success.  And  this,  I  think, 
cannot  be  better  done,  than  by  separating  the  false  and  ^lacious 
from  the  true  and  certain.  For  if  the  rule  we  judge  by  be  un- 
certain, it  is  odds  but  we  shall  judge  wrong ;  and,  if  we  should 
judge  right,  yet  it  is  not  properly  skill,  but  chance  ;  not  a  true 
judgment,  but  a  lucky  hit :  which,  certainly,  the  eternal  interests 
of  an  immortal  soul  are  of  much  too  high  a  valye  to  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of. 

First  of  all  then  :  he  who  would  pass  such  a  judgment  upon  his 
condition,  as  shall  be  ratified  in  heaven,  and  confirmed  at  that 
great  tribunal  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  will  find  himself 
woefully  deceived,  if  he  judges  of  his  spiritual  estate  by  any  of 
these  four  following  measures :  As, 

1.  The  general  esteem  of  the  world  concerning  him.  He  who 
owes  his  piety  to  fame  and  hearsay,  and  the  evidences  of  his  sal- 
vation to  popular  voice  and  opinion,  builds  his  house  not  only 
upon  the  sand,  but,  which  is  worse,  upon  the  wind ;  and  writes 
the  deeds,  by  which  he  holds  his  estate,  upon  the  face  of  a  river. 
He  makes  a  bodily  eye  to  judge  of  things  impossibly  to  be  seen ; 
and  humour  and  ignorance,  which  the  generality  of  men  both 
think  and  speak  by,  the  great  proofs  of  his  justification.  But 
surely  no  man  has  the  estate  of  his  soul  drawn  upon  his  face,  nor 
the  decree  of  his  election  written  upon  his  forehead.  He  who 
would  know  a  man  thoroughly,  must  follow  him  into  the  ^loaet 
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of  his  heart ;  the  door  of  which  is  kept  shut  to  all  the  world  be- 
sides, and  the  inspection  of  which  is  only  the  prerogative  of 
Omniscience. 

The  favourable  opinion  and  good  word  of  men,  to  some  per- 
sons especially,  comes  oftentimes  at  a  very  easy  rate ;  and  by  a 
few  demure  looks  and  affected  whines,  set  off  with  some  odd 
devotional  postures  and  grimaces,  and  such  other  little  arts  of 
dissimulation,  cunning  men  will  do  wonders,  and  commence  pre- 
sently heroes  for  sanctity,  self-denial,  and  sincerity,  while  within 
periiaps  they  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  as  covetous  as  Demas,  as 
false  as  Judas ;  and,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  conversation  act 
and  are  acted,  not  by  devotion,  but  design. 

So  that,  for  ought  I  see,  though  the  Mosaical  part  of  Judaism 
be  abolished  amongst  Christians,  the  Pharisaical  part  of  it  never 
will.  A  grave,  stanch,  skilfully  managed  face,  set  upon  a  grasp- 
ing, aspiring  mind,  having  ^ot  many  a  sly  formalist  the  reputation 
of  a  primitive  and  severe  piety,  forsooth,  and  made  many  such 
mountebanks  pass  admired,  even  for  saints  upon  earth,  as  the 
word  is,  who  are  like  to  be  so  nowhere  else. 

But  a  man  who  had  never  seen  {he  stately  outside  of  a  tomb  or 
painted  sepulchre  before,  may  very  well  be  excused,  if  he  takes  it 
rather  for  the  repository  of  some  rich  treasure  than  of  a  noisome 
corpse  ;  but  should  he  but  once  open  and  rake  into  it,  though  he 
could  not  see,  he  would  quickly  smell  out  his  mistake.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  world  is  nothing  but  appearance,  nothing  but 
^ow  and  surface  ;  and  many  make  it  their  business,  their  study, 
and  concern,  that  it  should  be  so :  who,  having  for  many  years 
together  deceived  all  about  them,  are  at  last  willing  to  deceive 
themselves  too ;  and  by  a  long,  immemorial  practice,  and,  as  it 
were,  presciiption  of  an  aged,  thorough-paced  hypocrisy,  come  at 
lengdi  to  believe  that  for  a  reality,  which,  at  the  first  practice  of  it, 
they  themselves  knew  to  be  a  cheat.  But  if  men  love  to  be 
deceived  and  fooled  about  so  great  an  interest  as  that  of  their 
spiritual  estate,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  cannot  take  a  surer 
and  more  effectual  course  to  be  so,  than  by  taking  their  neigh- 
bour's word  for  that  which  can  be  known  to  them  only  from  their 
own  hearts.  For  certainly  it  is  not  more  absurd  to  undertake  to 
tell  the  name  of  an  unknown  person  by  his  looks,  than  to  vouch 
a  man's  saintship  from  the  vogue  of  the  world,  founded  upon  his 
external  behaviour. 

2.  The  judgment-  of  anjr  casuist  or  learned  divine,  concerning 
the  estate  of  a  man's  soul,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  him  confidence 
towards  God.  And  the  reason  is,  because  no  learning  whatso- 
ever can  give  a  man  the%knowIedge  of  another's  heart.  Besides, 
that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  most  profound  and  expe- 
rienced casuist  in  the  world  may  mistake  in  his  judgment  of  a 
man's  spiritual  condition ;  and  if  he  does  judge  right,  yet  the 
man  caimot  be  sure  that  he  will  declare  that  judgment  sincerely 
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and  impartially,  the  greatest  clerks  being  not  always  the  honestest, 
any  more  than  the  wisest  men,  but  may  purposely  soothe  a  man  up 
for  hope  or  fear,  or  the  service  of  some  sinister  interest ;  and  to 
show  him  the  face  of  a  foul  soul  in  a  flattering  glass :  considering 
how  much  the  raising  in  some  men  a  false  hope  of  another  world, 
may  with  others  serve  a  real  interest  in  this. 

Tliere  is  a  generation  of  men,  who  have  framed  their  casuistical 
divinity  to  a  perfect  compliance  with  all  the  corrupt  affections 
of  a  man's  nature :  and  by  that  new  invented  engine  of  the  doc- 
trine of  probability,  will  undertake  to  warrant  and  quiet  the 
sinner's  conscience  m  the  commission  of  any  sin  whatsoever,  pro- 
vided there  be  but  the  opinion  of  one  learned  man  to  vouch  it. 
For  this,  they  say,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  conscience  of 
any  unlearned  person  to  rely  and  to  ^ict  upon.  So  that  if  but 
one  doctor  asserts  that  I  may  lawfully  kill  a  man  to  prevent  a  box 
on  the  ear,  or  a  calumny,  by  which  he  would  otherwise  asperse  my 
good  name,  I  may  with  a  good  conscience  do  it ;  nay,  I  may  safely 
rest  upon  this  one  casuist's  judgment,  though  thousands,  as  learned 
as  himself,  yea,  and  the  express  law  of  God  besides,  affirm  quite 
the  contrary.  But  these  spintual  engineers  know  well  enough  how 
to  deal  with  any  commandment,  either  by  taking  or  expounding  it 
away  at  their  pleasure. 

Such  an  ascendant  have  these  Romish  casuists  over  scripture, 
reason,  and  morality ;  much  like  what  is  said  of  the  stupid,  mo- 
dem Jews,  that  they  have  subdued  their  sense  and  reason  to  such 
a  sottish  servitude  to  their  rabbies,  as  to  hold,  that  in  case  two  rab- 
bies  should  happen  to  contradict  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound 
to  believe  the  contradictory  assertions  of  both  to  be  equally  certain, 
and  equally  the  word  of  God ;  such  an  iron-digesting  faith  have 
they,  and  such  pity  it  is,  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  Ju- 
daism as  transubstantiation  to  employ  it  upon. 

But  as  for  these  casuists  whom  I  have  been  speaking  of;  if  the 
jud^ent  of  one  doctor  may  authorize  the  practice  of  any  action, 
I  believe,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  sort  or  degree  of  villany 
which  the  corruption  of  man's  nature  is  capable  of  committing, 
which  shall  not  meet  with  a  defence.  And  of  this  I  could  give 
such  an  instance  from  something  written  by  a  certain  prelate  of 
theirs,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Bencventum,  as  were  enough, 
not  only  to  astonish  all  pious  ears,  but  almost  to  unconsecrate  the 
very  church  I  speak  in. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  way  by  which  these  Romish  casuists  speak 
peace  to  the  consciences  of  men,  is  either  by  teaching  them,  that 
many  actions  are  not  sins,  tvhich  yet  really  are  so ;  or  by  sug- 
gesting something  to  them,  which  shall  satisfy  their  minds,  not- 
withstanding a  known,  actual,  avowed  continuance  in  their  sins ; 
such  as  arc  their  pardons  and  indulgences,  and  giving  men  a 
share  in  the  saints'  merits,  out  of  the  common  bank  and  treasuiy 
of  the  church,  which  the  pope  has  the  sole  custody  and  disposal 
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of,  and  is  never  kept  shut  to  such  as  come  with  an  open  hand.  So 
that  according  to  tibese  new  evangelists,  well  may  we  pronounce, 
**  Blessed  are  the  rich,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But 
God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  or  rather  such  hucksters 
of  souls,  the  very  shame  of  religion,  and  the  shameless  subverters 
of  morality.  And  it  is  really  matter  both  of  wonder  and  indigna- 
tion, that  such  impostors  should  at  all  concen^  themselves  about 
rules  or  directions  of  conscience,  who  seem  to  have  no  consciences 
to  apply  them  to. 

3.  The  absolution  pronounced  by  a  priest,  whether  papist  or  pro- 
testant,  is  not  a  certain,  infallible  ground,  to  give  the  person  so  ab- 
solved confidence  towards  God:  and  the  reason  is,  beicause  if 
absolution,  as  stlch,  could  of  itself  secure  a  man,  as  to  the  estate  of 
his  soul,  then  it  would  follow,  that  evei^  person,  so  absolved, 
should,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  ipso  facto  put  mto  such  a  condition  of 
safety ;  which  is  not  imaginable. 

For  the  absolution  pronounced  must  be  either  conditional,  as 
running  upon  the  conditions  of  faith  and  repentance ;  and  then, 
if  those  conditions  are  not  found  in  the  person  so  absolved,  it  is 
but  a  seal  to  a  blank,  and  so  a  mere  nullity  to  him.  Or,  the  abso- 
lution must  be  pronounced  in  terms  absolute  and  unconditional : 
and  if  so,  then  the  said  absolution  becomes  valid  and  effectual, 
either  by  virtue  of  the  state  of  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
nounced, as  being  a  true  penitent,  or  by  virtue  of  the  optis  opera-' 
tum^  or  bare  action  itself  of  the  priest  absolving  him.  If  it 
receives  its  validity  from  the  former;  then  it  is  clear,  that 
although '  it  runs  in  forms  absolute,  yet  it  is  indeed  conditional, 
as  depending  upon  the  qualification  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
pronounced ;  who  therefore  owes  the  remission  of  his  sins,  not 
properly  to  the  priest's  absolution,  but  to  his  own  repentance,  which 
made  that  absolution  effectual,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  saved 
him,  though  the  priest  had  never  absolved  him. 

But  if  it  be  asserted,  that  the  very  action  of  the  priest  absolving 
him  has  of  itself  this  virtue:  then  we  must  grant  also,  that 
it  is  in  the  priest's  power  to  save  a  man,  who  never  repented,  nor 
did  one  good  work  in  all  his  life ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  in  his  power 
to  perform  this  action  upon  him  in  full  form,  and  with  full  inten- 
tion to  absolve  him.  But  the  horrible  absurdity,  blasphemy,  and 
impiety  of  this  assertion,  sufficiently  proclaims  its  falsity  without 
any  further  confutation. 

In  a  word,  if  a  man  be  a  penitent,  his  repentance  stamps 
his  absolution  effectual.  If  not,  let  the  priest  repeat  the  same 
absolution  to  him  ten  thousand  times:  yet  for  all  his  being  ab- 
solved in  this  world,  God  will  condemn  him  in  the  other.  And 
consequently  he  who  places  his  salvation  upon  this  ground,  will 
find  himself  like  an  imprisoned  and  condemned  malefactor,  who 
in  the  night  dreams  that  he  is  released,  but  in  the  morning  finds 
himself  led  to  the  gallows. 
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4-  And  lastly,  no  advantages  fiom  external  church  member* 
ship,  or  profession  oi  the  true  religion,  can  of  themselves  give  % 
man  confidence  towards  God  :  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  hardly 
any  one  thing  in  the  world  which  men,  in  all  ages,  have  generally 
more  cheated  themselves  with.  The  Jews  were  an  eminent 
instance  of  this :  who,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
as  it  is  readily  acknowledged  by  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  37,  and 
because  they  were  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God,  Rom.  iii.  2, 
together  with  the  covenants  and  the  promises,  Rom.  ix.  4 :  that 
is,  in  other  words,  because  they  were  the  true  church,  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  true  religion,  while  all  the  world  about  them  lay 
wallowing  in  ignorance,  heathenism,  and  idolatry,  they  concluded 
from  hence,  that  God  was  so  fond  of  them,  that  notwithstanding 
all  their  villanies  and  immoralities,  they  were  still  the  darlings  of 
heaven,  and  the  only  heirs-apparent  oi  salvation.  They  thought, 
it  seems,  God  and  themselves  linked  together  in  so  &st,  but 
withal  so  strange  a  covenant,  that  although  they  never  performfld 
their  part  of  it,  God  was  yet  bound  to  make  good  every  tittle  of 
his. 

And  this  made  John  the  Baptist  set  himself  with  so  much 
acrimony  and  indignation  to  baffle  this  senseless,  arrogant  conceit 
of  theirs,  which  made  them  huff  at  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  asi 
a  thing  below  them,  and  not  at  all  belonging  to  them ;  in  Matt, 
iii.  9,  "  Think  not,"  says  he,  "  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  hav^ 
Abr^am  to  our  father."  This,  he  knew,  lay  deep  in  their  hearts, 
and  was  still  in  their  mouths,  and  kept  them  msolent  and  im- 
penitent under  sins  of  the  highest  and  most  clamorous  guilt; 
though  our  Saviour  himself  also,  not  long  after  this,  assured  them 
that  they  were  of  a  very  different  stock  and  parentage  from  that 
which  they  boasted  of;  and  that  whosoever  was  their  father  upoa 
the  natural  account,  the  devil  was  certainly  so  upon  a  moral. 

In  like  manner,  how  vainly  do  the  Romanists  pride  and  value 
themselves  upon  the  name  of  catholics^  of  the  cathoUc  religiony  and 
of  the  catholic  church  !  Though  a  title  no  more  applicable  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  than  a  man's  fineer  when  it  is  swelled  and 
putrefied,  can  be  called  his  whole  body :  a  church  which  allowa 
salvation  to  none  without  it,  nor  awards  damnation  to  almost  any 
within  it.  And  therefore,  as  the  former  empty  plea  served  the 
sottish  Jews ;  so,  no  wonder  if  this  equally  serves  these,  to  puib 
them  into  a  fool's  paradise,  by  feeding  their  hopes,  without 
changing  their  lives;  and,  as  an  excellent  expedient,  first  to  as- 
sure them  of  heaven,  and  then  to  bring  them  easily  to  it ;  and  ao 
in  a  word,  to  save  both  their  souls  and  their  sins  too. 

And  to  show  how  the  same  cheat  runs  through  all  professions, 
though  not  in  the  same  dress ;  none  are  more  powerfully  and 
grossly  under  it,  than  another  sort  of  men,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
place  their  whole  acceptance  with  God,  and  indeed  their  whoU 
religion,  upon  a  mighty  zeal,  or  rather  outcry,  against  popeiy  and 
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superstition;  verbally,  indeed^  uttered  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  really  against  the  church  of  England.  To  which,  sort 
of  persons  I  shall  say  no  more  but  this,  and  that  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  meekness,  namely,  that  zeal  and  noise  against  popery, 
and  real  services  for  it,  are  no  such  inconsistent  things  as  some 
may  imagine ;  indeed,  no  more  than  invectives  against  papists,  and 
solemn  addresses  of  thanks  to  them,  for  that  very  thing,  by  which 
they  would  have  brought  in  popery  upon  us.  And  if  those  of  the 
separation  do  not  yet  know  so  much,  thanks  to  them  for  it,  we  of 
&e  church  of  England  do ;  and  so  may  they  themselves  too,  in 
due  time.  I  speak  not  this  by  way  of  sarcasm,  to  reproach 
them  (I  leave  that  to  their  own  consciences,  which  will  do  it 
more  effectually )j  but  by  way  of  charity  to  warn  them:  for  let 
them  be  assured,  that  this  whole  scene  and  practice  of  theirs  is  as 
really  superstition,  and  as  false  a  bottom  to  rest  their  souls  upon,  as 
either  the  Jews'  alleging  Abraham  for  their  father,  while  the  devil 
claimed  them  for  his  children ;  or  the  papists  relying  upon  their 
indulgences,  their  saint's  merits  and  supererogations,  and  such  other 
fopperies,  as  can  never  settle,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  reach,  the 
conscience ;  and  much  less  recommend  it  to  that  Judge,  who  is  not 
to  be  flammed  off  with  words,  and  phrases,  and  names,  thou^ 
taken  out  of  the  scripture  itself. 

Nay,  and  I  shall  proceed  ^et  further.  It  is  not  a  man's  being 
of  the  church  of  England  itself  (though  undoubtedly  the  purest 
and  best  reformed  church  in  the  world ;  indeed,  so  well  reformed, 
that  it  will  be  found  a  much  easier  work  to  alter,  than  to  better 
its  constitution);  I  say,  it  is  not  a  man's  being  even  of  this 
excellent  church,  which  can  of  itself  clear  accounts  between  Grod 
and  his  conscience ;  since  bare  communion  with  a  good  church, 
can  never  alone  make  a  good  man ;  for  if  it  could,  I  am  sure  we 
should  have  no  bad  ones  in  ours ;  and  much  less  such  as  would 
betray  it. 

So  that  we  see  here,  that  it  is  but  too  manifest  that  men  of  all 
churches  and  persuasions  are  strangely  apt  to  flatter  and  deceive 
themselves  with  what  they  believe,  and  what  they  profess:  and 
if  we  thoroughly  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  find  the  fallacy  to 
lie  in  this ;  &at  those  religious  institutions,  which  Grod  designed 
only  for  means,  helps,  and  advantages,  to  promote  and  further 
men  in  the  practice  of  holiness,  they  look  upon  rather  as  a 
privilege  to  serve  them  instead  of  it,  and  really  to  commute  for 
it.  This  is  the  very  case,  and  a  fatal  self-imposture  it  is  certainly, 
and  such  a  one  as  defeats  the  design  and  destroys  the  force  of  all 
religion. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  four  several  uncertain  and  deceitful  rules, 
which  men  are  prone  to  judge  of  their  spiritual  estate  by. 

But  now,  have  we  any  better  or  more  certain  to  substitute  and 
recommend  in  the  room  of  them  ?  Why,  yes ;  if  we  believe  the 
apostle,  a  man's  own  heart  or  conscience  is  that  which,  above  all 
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other  things,  is  able  to  give  him  "  confidence  towards  God."  And 
the  reason  is,  because  the  heart  knows  that  by  itself,  which 
nothing  in  the  world  besides  can  giye  it  any  knowledge  of;  and 
wi^out  the  lalowledge  of  which  it  can  have  no  foundation  to 
build  any  true  confidence  upon.  Conscience,  under  God,  is  the 
only  competent  judge  of  what  the  soul  has  done,  and  what  it  has 
not  done ;  what  guilt  it  has  contracted,  and  what  it  has  not :  as  it 
is  in  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  "What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?"  Conscience  is  its  own 
counsellor,  the  sole  master  of  its  own  secrets :  and  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  our  nature,  that  every  man  should  keep  the  key  of  his  own 
breast. 

Now  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  words,  I  shall  do  these 
four  things. 

I.  I  shall  show  how  the  heart  or  conscience  ought  to  be  in- 
formed, in  order  to  its  founding  in  us  a  ratioiml  confidenet 
towards  God. 

II.  I  shall  show  how  and  by  what  means  we  may  get  it  thus  in- 
foimed,  and  afterwards  preserve  and  keep  it  so. 

ni.  I  shall  show  whence  it  is  that  the  testimony  of  conscience 
thus  informed  comes  to  be  so  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied 
upon.    And, 

IV.  And  lastly,  I  shall  assign  some  particular  cases  or  instances, 
in  which  the  confidence-suggested  by  it  does  most  eminently  show 
and  exert  itself. 

I.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  how  the  heart  or  consdenee 
ought  to  be  informed  in  order  to  its  founding  in  us  a  rational  con- 
Jidence  towards  God.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  can  have  any  such 
confidence  towards  God,  only  because  his  heart  tells  him  a  lie ; 
and  that  it  may  do  so,  is  altogether  as  certain.  For  there  is  the 
erroneous,  as  well  as  the  rightly  informed  conscience  ;  and  if  the 
conscience  happens  to  be  deluded,  and  thereupon  to  eive  false 
directions  to  the  will,  so  that  by  virtue  of  those  directions  it  ia 
betrayed  into  a  course  of  sin,  sin  does  not  therefore  cease  to  be 
sin,  because  a  man  committed  it  conscientiously.  If  conscience 
comes  to  be  perverted  so  far,  as  to  bring  a  man  under  a  persua- 
sion that  it  is  either  lawful  or  his  duty,  to  resist  the  magistrate, 
to  seize  upon  his  neighbour's  just  rights  or  estate,  to  worship 
stocks  and  stones,  or  to  lie,  equivocate,  and  the  like,  this  will  not 
absolve  him  befoil  God ;  since  error,  which  is  in  itself  evil,  can 
never  make  another  thing  good.  He  who  does  an  unwarrantable 
action,  through  a  false  information,  which  information  he  ought  not 
to  have  believed,  cannot  in  reason  make  the  guilt  of  one  sin  the 
excuse  of  another. 

Conscience  therefore  must  be  rightly  informed,  before  the 
testimony  of  it  can  be  authentic  in  what  it  pronounces  concern- 
ing the  estate  of  the  soul.    It  must  proceed  by  the  two  grand 
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rales  of  right  reason  and  scripture ;  these  are  the  compass  whidi 
it  must  steer  by.  For  conscience  comes  formally  to  obli^,  only  as 
it  is  the  messenger  of  the  mind  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man ; 
which  he  has  revealed  to  him,  partly  by  the  impreision  of  certain 
notions  and  maxims  upon  the  practical  understanding,  and  partly 
by  the  declared  oracles  of  his  word.  So  far  therefore  as  con- 
science reports  any  thing  agreeable  to,  or  deducible  from  these,  it 
is  to  be  hearkened  to,  as  the  great  conveyer  of  truth  to  the  soul ; 
but  when  it  reports  any  thing  dissonant  to  diese,  it  obliges  no  more 
than  the  falsehood  reported  by  it. 

But  since  there  is  none  who  follows  an  erroneous  conscience, 
but  does  so  because  he  thinks  it  true,  and  moreover  thinks  it 
true,  because  he  is  persuaded  that  it  proceeds  according  to  the 
two  forementioned  rules  of  scripture  and  right  reason  ;  how  shall 
a  mail  be  able  to  satisfy  himself,  when  his  conscience  is  rightly  in- 
formed, and  when  possessed  with  an  error  ?  For  to  affirm,  that 
the  sentence  passed  by  a  rightly  informed  conscience  gives  a  man 
a  rational  confidence  towards  God ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to 
assign  any  means  possible,  by  which  he  may  know  when  his  con- 
science is  thus  rightly  informed,  and  when  not,  it  must  equally 
bereave  him  of  such  confidence ;  as  placing  the  condition  upon 
which  it  depends  wholly  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Here  therefore  is  the  knot,  here  the  difficulty,  how  to  state 
some  rule  of  certainty,  by  which  infallibly  to  distinguish  when  the 
conscience  is  right,  and  to  be  relied  upon ;  when  erroneous,  and  to 
be  distrusted,  in  the  testimony  it  gives  about  the  sincerity  and  safety 
of  a  man's  spiritual  condition. 

For  the  resolution  of  which,  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  man  to  be  assured  of  the  rightncss  of  his  conscience,  by 
such  an  infallible  certainty  of  persuasion,  as  amounts  to  the  clear- 
ness of  a  demonstration ;  but  it  is  sufficient,  if  he  knows  it  upon 
grounds  of  such  a  convincing  probability,  as  shall  exclude  all 
rational  grounds  of  doubting  of  it.  For  I  cannot  think  that  the 
confidence  here  spoken  of  rises  so  high  as  to  assurance.  And  the 
reason  is,  because  it  is  manifestly  such  a  confidence  as  is  common 
'  to  all  sincere  Christians.     Which  yet,  assurance,  we  all  know, 

is  hot. 

The  truth  is,  the  word  in  the  original,  which  id  ><o^Av^m», 
signifies  properly  freedom  or  boldness  of  speech;  though  the 
Latin  translation  renders  it  hy  fiducia^  and  so  corresponds  with 
tfce  English,  which  renders  it  "confidence."  But  whether ^wcia, 
or  "confidence,"  reaches  the  full  sense  of  ico^^ata,  may  very 
^#^1  be  disputed.  However  it  is  certain,  that  neither  the  word 
in  the  original,  nor  yet  in  the  translation,  imports  assurance.  For 
freedom^  or  boldness  of  speech^  I  am  sure  does  not ;  and  Jiduciay 
Of  confidence  J  signifies  only  ac  man's  being  actually  persuaded  of  a 
>  ^  ^ing)  upon  better  arguments  for  it,  than  any  that  he  can  see 
*"ir'      '  sigainst  it ;  which  he  may  very  well  be,  and  yet  not  be  assured  of  it. 
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From  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  confidence  here  mentioned 
in  the  text,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  rational,  well  ffrounded 
hope :  such  a  one,  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  in  Rom.  y.  5,  maketh 
not  ashamed." 

And  upon  these  terms,  I  affirm,  that  such  a  conscience,  as  has 
employed  the  utmost  of  its  ability  to  give  itself  the  best  informa- 
tion and  clearest  knowledge  of  its  duty  that  it  can,  is  a  rational 
around  for  a  man  to  build  such  a  hope  upon ;  and,  consequently, 
tOT  him  to  confide  in. 

There  is  an  innate  lidit  in  every  man,  discovering  to  him  the 
first  lines  of  duty,  in  me  common  notions  of  good  and  evil ; 
which  by  cultivation  and  improvement,  may  be  advanced  to 
higher  and  brighter  discoveries.  And  from  hence  it  is,  that  the 
flchoolmen  and  moralists  admit  not  of  any  ignoraniia  jwriSj  speak- 
ing of  natural  moral  right,  to  give  excuse  to  sin.  Since  all  such 
ignorance  is  voluntary,  and  therefore  culpable ;  forasmuch  as  it 
was  in  every  man's  power  to  have  prevented  it,  by  a  due  improve- 
ment of  the  light  of  nature,  and  die  seeds  of  moral  honesty  sown 
in  his  heart. 

If  it  be  here  demanded,  whether  a  man  may  not  remain  igno- 
rant of  his  duty  after  he  has  used  the  utmost  means  to  inform 
himself  of  it  ?  I  answer,  that  so  much  of  duty  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  save  him,  he  shall  upon  the  use  of  such  a  course 
come  to  know ;  and  that  which  he  continues  ignorant  of,  having 
done  the  utmost  lying  in  his  power,  that  he  mieht  not  be  ignorant 
of  it,  shall  never  damn  him.  Which  assertion  is  proved  thus :  the 
go^el  damns  nobody  for  being  ignorant  of  that  which  he  is  hot 
obhged  to  know ;  but  that  which,  upon  the  improvement  of  a  man's 
utmost  power,  he  cannot  know,  he  is  not  obliged  to  know ;  for  that 
otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  an  impossibility  :  since  that  which 
is  out  of  the  compass  of  any  man's  power,  is  to  that  man  impossible. 

He  therefore  who  exerts  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul, 
and  plies  all  means  and  opportunities  in  the  search  of  truth, 
which  God  has  vouchsafed  him,  may  rest  upon  the  judgment  of 
his  conscience  so  informed,  as  a  warrantable  guide  of  those  actions 
which  he  must  account  to  God  for.  And  if  by  following  such  a 
guide  he  falls  into  the  ditch,  the  ditch  shall  never  drown  him,  or  if 
it  should,  the  man  perishes  not  by  his  sin,  but  by  his  misfortune. 
In  a  word,  he  who  endeavours  to  know  the  utmost  of  his  duty  that 
he  can,  and  practises  the  utmost  that  he  knows,  has  the  equity  and 
goodness  of  the  great  God  to  stand  as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampart  be- 
tween him  and  damnation,  for  any  errors  or  infirmities,  which  the 
frailty  of  his  condition  has  invincibly,  and  therefore  inculpably,  ex- 
posed him  to. 

And  if  a  conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed  be  not  the 
measure  by  which  a  man  may  take  a  true  estimate  of  his  absolu^ 
tion  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  all  the  understanding  of  human 
nature  cannot  find  out  any  ground  for  the  sinner  to  pitch  the  sole 
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of  his  foot  upon,  or  rest  his  conscience  with  any  sLssnrance,  but  b 
left  in  the  plunge  of  infinite  doubts  and  uncertainties,  suspicions 
and  misgivmgs,  both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present  duty,  and 
the  final  issues  of  his  fixture  rewards. 

Let  this  conclusion  therefore  stand  as  the  firm  result  of  the 
foregoing  discourse,  and  the  foundation  of  what  is  to  follow; 
that  such  a  conscience  as  has  not  been  wanting  to  itself,  in 
endeavouring  to  get  the  utmost  and  clearest  information  about 
the  will  of  Grod,  that  its  power,  advantages,  and  opportunities 
could  afford  it,  is  that  internal  judge,  whose  absolution  is  a 
rational  and  sure  ground  of  confidence  towards  God.  And  so  I 
pass  to  the 

II.  Thing  proposed :  which  is  to  show,  Aoto,  and  by  what 
means  J  we  may  gk  our  heart  or  conscience  thus  informed,  and  q/Ur^ 
wards  preserve  and  keep  it  so. 

In  order  to  which  amongst  many  things  that  might  be  alleged 
as  highly  usefiil,  and  conducing  to  this  great  work,  I  shall  insist 
upon  these  four :  as, 

1.  Let  a  man  carefiilly  attend  to  the  voice  of  his  reason,  and 
all  the  dictates  of  natural  morality ;  so  as  by  no  means  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  them.  For  though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  a  guide  universally  sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  do ;  yet 
it  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon  and  obeyed,  where  it  tells  us 
what  we  are  not  to  do.  It  is  indeed  but  a  weak  and  diminutive 
light,  compared  to  revelation,;  but  it  ought  to  be  no  disparage- 
ment to  a  star,  that  it  is  not  a  sun.  Nevertheless,  as  weak  and 
as  small  as  it  is,  it  is  a  light  always  at  hand,  and  though  enclosed, 
as  it  were,  in  a  dark  lantern,  may  yet  be  of  singular  use  to  pre- 
vent many  a  foul  step,  and  to  keep  us  firom  many  a  dangerous 
fall.  And  every  man  brings  such  a  degree  of  this  light  into  the 
world  with  him ;  that  though  it  cannot  bring  him  to  heaven,  yet, 
if  he  be  true  to  it,  it  will  carry  him  a  great  way ;  indeed  so  far,  that 
if  he  follows  it  faithfully,  I  doubt  not,  but  he  shall  meet  with  ano- 
ther light  which  shall  carry  him  quite  through. 

How  far  it  may  be  improved,  is  evident  firom  that  high  and 
refined  morality,  which  shined  forth  both  in  the  Uves  and  writings 
of  some  of  the  ancient  heathens,  who  yet  had  no  other  light  but 
this,  both  to  live  and  write  by.  For  how  great  a  man  in  virtue 
was  Cato,  of  whom  the  historian  gives  this^  glorious  character ; 
Esse  mulm  videri  bonus  malebai  !  And  of  what  an  impregnable 
integnty  was  Fabricius,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  a  man  might 
as  well  attempt  to  turn  the  sun  out  of  his  course,  as  to  bring 
Fabricius  to  do  a  base  or  a  dishonest  action.  And  then  for  their 
writings ;  what  admirable  things  occur  in  the  remains  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  the  books  of  Plato,  and  of  several  other  philosophers ! 
Short,  I  confess,  of  the  rules  of  Christianity,  but  generally  above 
the  lives  of  Christians. 

Which  being  so,  ought  not  the  light  of  reason  to  be  looked 
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upon  by  us  as  a  rich  and  a  noble  talent,  and  such  a  one  as  we 
must  account  to  God  for  ?  For  it  is  certainly  from  him.  It  is  a 
ray  of  divinity  darted  into  the  soul.  It  is  the  "  candle  of  the 
Lord,"  as  Solomon  calls  it,  and  God  never  lights  us  up  a  candle 
either  to  put  out  or  to  sleep  by.  If  it  be  made  conscious  to  a 
work  of  darkness,  it  will  not  fail  to  discover  and  reprove  it ;  and 
therefore  the  checks  of  it  are  to  be  revered,  as  the  echo  of  a  voice 
from  heaven ;  for,  whatsoever  conscience  binds  here  on  earth,  will 
be  certainly  bound  there  too :  and  it  were  a  great  vanity  to  hope 
or  imagine,  that  either  law  or  gospel  will  absolve  what  natural 
conscience  condemns.  No  man  ever  yet  offended  his  own  con- 
science, but  first  or  last  it  was  revenged  upon  him  for  it.  So  that 
it  will  concern  a  man  to  treat  this  great  principle  awfully  and 
warily,  by  still  observing  what  it  commands,  but  especially  what 
it  forbids :  and  if  he  would  have  it  always  a  faithful  and  sincere 
monitor  to  him,  let  him  be  sure  never  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it ; 
for  not  to  hear  it  is  the  way  to  silence  it.  Let  him  strictly  ob- 
serve the  first  stirrings  and  intimations,  the  first  hints  and  whispers 
of  good  and  evil,  that  pass  in  his  heart ;  and  this  will  keep,  con- 
science so  quick  and  vigilant,  and  ready  to  give  a  man  true  alarms 
upon  the  least  approach  of  his  spiritual  enemy,  that  he  shall  be 
hardly  capable  of  a  great  surprise. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  man  accustoms  himself  to  slight  or  pass 
over  these  first  motions  to  good,  or  shrinkings  of  his  conscience 
from  evil,  which  originally  are  as  natural  to  the  heart  of  man  as 
die  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  to  the  stomach ;  conscience 
will  by  degrees  grow  dull  and  unconcerned  ;  and  firom  not  spying 
out  motes,  come  at  length  to  overlook  beams ;  firom  carelessness 
it  shall  fall  into  a  slumber,  and  firom  a  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a 
deep  and  long  sleep ;  till  at  last,  perhaps  it  sleeps  itself  into  a 
lethargy,  and  that  such  a  one,  that  nothing  but  hell  and  judgment 
shall  be  able  to  awaken  it.  For  long  disuse  of  any  thing  made  for 
action,  will  in  time  take  away  the  very  use  of  it.  As  I  have 
read  of  one,  who  having  for  a  disguise  kept  one  of  his  eyes  a  long 
time  covered,  when  he  took  off  the  covenng,  found  his  eye  indeed 
where  it  was,  but  his  sight  was  gone.  He  who  would  keep  his  con- 
science awake,  must  be  careful  to  keep  it  stirring. 

2.  Let  a  man  be  very  tender,  and  regardful  of  every  pious 
motion  and  suggestion  made  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  to  his  heart. 
I  do  not  hereby  ^o  about  to  establish  enthusiasm,  or  such  fantas- 
tic pretences  of  intercourse  with  God,  as  papists  and  fanatics, 
who  in  most  things  copy  firom  one  another,  as  well  as  rail  at  one 
another,  do  usually  boast  of.  But  certainly,  if  the  evil  spirit 
may,  and  often  does  suggest  wicked  and  vile  thoughts  to  the 
minds  of  men ;  as  all  do  and  must  grant,  and  is  sufficiently 
proved  from  the  devil's  putting  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to 
betray  Christ,  John  xiii.  2,  and  his  filling  the  heart  of  Ananias 
to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  v.  3,  it  cannot  after  this,  with 
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any  colour  of  reason,  be  doubted  but- that  fhe  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod^ 
whose  power  and  influence  to  good  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
evil  spirit  to  evil,  does  frequently  inject  into,  and  imprint  upon  the 
soul  many  blessed  motions  and  impulses  to  duty,  and  many  power- 
fill  avocations  from  sin.  So  that  a  man  shall  not  only,  as  the  pro- 
phet says,  '^  hear  a  voice  behind  him,"  but  also  a  voice  within 
him,  telling  him  which  way  he  ought  to  go. 

For  doubtless  there  is  something  more  in  those  expressions  of 
being  led  by  the  Spirit  and  being  taught  by  the  Spirit^  and  the  like, 
than  mere  tropes  and  metaphors ;  and  nothing  less  is  or  can  be  im- 
ported by  them,  than  that  Grod  sometimes  speaks  to  and  converses 
with  the  hearts  of  men,  immediately  by  himself:  and  happy  those, 
who  by  thus  hearing  him  speak  in  a  still  voice  shall  prevent  his 
speaking  to  them  in  thunder. 

But  you  will  here  ask,  perhaps,  how  we  shall  distinguish  in 
such  motions,  which  of  them  proceed  immediately  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  which  from  tfie  conscience?  In  answer  to 
which,  I  must  confess  that  I  know  no  certain  mark  of  discrimi- 
nation to  distinguish  them  by;  save  only  in  general,  that  such 
as  proceed  immediately  from  God,  use  to  strike  the  mind  suddenly 
and  very  powerfully.  But  then  I  add  also,  that  as  the  know- 
ledge of  this,  in  point  of  speculation,  is  so  nice  and  difficult,  so, 
thanks  be  to  God,  in  point  of  practice  it  is  not  necessary.  But 
let  a  man  universally  observe  and  obey  every  good  motion  rising 
in  his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds  finom  God, 
either  mediately  or  immediately  ;  and  that,  whether  God  speaks  im- 
mediately by  himself  to  the  conscience,  or  mediately  by  the  con- 
science to  the  soul,  the  authority  is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  either  is  rebellion. 

Now  the  thing  which  I  drive  at,  under  this  head  of  discou|^e, 
is  to  show,  that  as  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  address  himself 
in  this  manner  to  the  hearts  of  men ;  so,  if  the  heart  will  receive 
and  answer  such  motions  by  a  ready  and  obsequious  compliance 
with  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  both  return  more  fre- 
quently, and  still  more  and  more  powerfully,  till  at  length  they 
produce  such  a  degree  of  light  in  the  conscience,  as  shall  give  a 
man  both  a  clear  sight  of  his  duty,  and  a  certain  judgment  of  his 
condition. 

On  the  contrary,  as  all  resistance  whatsoever  of  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  even  in  the  way  of  natural  efficiency,  brings  a 
kind  of  hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it;  so  the  resistance  of 
these  peculiar  suggestions  of  the  Spirit,  will  cause  in  it  also  a 
judicial  hardness,  which  is  yet  worse  than  the  other :  so  that  God 
shall  withdraw  from  such  a  heart,  and  the  Spirit  being  grieved, 
shall  depart,  and  these  blessed  motions  shall  cease,  and  afiect  and 
visit  it  no  more.  The  consequence  of  which  is  very  terrible ;  as 
rendering  a  man  past  feeling.  And  the  less  he  feels  m  this  world, 
the  more  he  shall  be  sure  to  feci  in  the  next.     But, 
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3.  Because  the  lig^t  of  >aataral  conscience  is  in  many  things 
defective  and  dim,  and  the  -internal  voice  of  God's  Spirit  not 
always  distinguishable,  above  all,  let  a  man  attend  to  the  mind 
of  Grod,  uttered  in  his  revealed  ward :  I  say,  his  revealed  word. 
By  which  I  do  not  mean  that  mysterious,  extraordinary  (and  of 
late  so  much  studied)  book  called  the  Revelation,  and  which 
perhaps,  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  less  it  is  understood,  as  gene- 
rally either  finding  a  man  cracked,  or  making  him  so ;  but  I  mean 
those  other  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  which  exhibit 
to  us  a  plain,  sure,  perfect,  and  intelligible  rule ;  a  rule  that  will 
neither  &il  or  distract  such  as  make  use  of  it.  A  rule  to  judge  of 
die  two  former  rules  by :  for  nothing  that  contradicts  the  revealed 
word  of  God  is  either  the  voice  of  right  reason,  or  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  so  without  Grod's  contra- 
dicting himself. 

And  therefore  we  see,  what  high  elogies  are  given  to  the  written 
word,  by  the  inspired  penmen  of  both  Testaments :  "  It  giveth  un- 
derstanding to  the  simple,"  says  David  in  Psalm  cxix.  130.  And 
that,  you  will  say.  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  do. 

It  is  able  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect,"  says  St.  Paul, 
2  Tim.  iii.  17.  "  It  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul 
and  spirit ;  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,"  Heb.  iv.  12.  Now  what  a  force  and  iulness,  what  a  vigour 
and  emphasis  is  there  in  all  these  expressions !  Enough,  one  would 
think,  to  recommend  and  endear  the  scriptures  even  to  the  papists 
themselves.  For  if,  as  the  text  says,  ^^  they  give  understanding  to 
the  simple,"  I  know  none  more  concerned  to  read  and  study  tibem 
than  their  popes. 

Wherefore  since  the  light  and  energy  of  the  written  word  is  so 
mi^ty,  let  a  man  bring  and  hold  his  conscience  to  this  steady  rule : 
the  unalterable  rectitude  of  which  will  in£EdIibly  discover  the  recti- 
tude or  obliquity  of  whatsoever  it  is  apphed  to.  We  shall 
find  it  a  rule  both  to  instruct  us  what  to  do,  and  to  assure 
us  in  what  we  have  done.  For  though  natural  conscience  ought 
to  be  listened  to,  yet  it  is  revelation  alone  that  is  to  be  relied  upon : 
as  we  may  observe  in  the  works  of  art,  a  judicious  artist  will  indeed 
use  his  eye,  but  he  will  trust  only  to  his  rule. 

There  is  not  any  one  action  whatsoever  which  a  man  ought  to  do 
or  to  forbear,  but  the  scripture  will  give  him  a  clear  precept  or  pro- 
hibition for  it. 

So  that  if  a  man  will  commit  such  rules  to  his  memory,  and 
stock  his  mind  with  portions  of  scripture  answerable  to  all  the 
heads  of  duty  and  practice,  his  conscience  can  never  be  at  a 
loss,  either  for  a  direction  of  his  actions,  or  an  answer  to  a  tempta- 
tion :  it  was  the  very  course  which  our  Saviour  himself  took 
when  the  devil  plied  him  with  temptation  upon  temptation :  still 
he  had  a  suitable  scripture  ready  to  repel  and  baffle  tiiem  all,  one 
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after  another;  every  pertinent  text  urged  home  being  a  direct  stab 
to  a  temptation.  •> 

Let  a  man  therefore  consider,  and  recount  with  himself  the 
aeveral  duties  and  virtues  of  a  Christian;  such  as  temperance, 
meekness,  charity,  purity  of  heart,  pardonmg  of  enemies,  patience 
(I  had  almost  said  passive  obedience  too,  but  that  such  old- 
fashioned  Christianity  seems  as  much  out  of  date  with  some,  as 
Christ's  divinity  and  satisfaction) ;  I  say,  let  a  man  consider  these 
and  the  like  virtues,  together  with  the  contrary  sins  and  vices 
that  do  oppose  them ;  and  then  as  out  of  a  full  armory  or  maga- 
zine, let  him  furnish  his  conscience  with  texts  of  scripture,  par^ 
ticularly  enjoining  the  one,  and  forbidding  or  threatening  the 
other.  And  yet  I  do  not  say  that  he  should  stuff  his  mind  like 
the  margent  of  some  authors,  with  chapter  and  verse  heaped 
together  at  all  adventures:  but  only  that  he  should  fortify  it 
with  some  few  texts,  which  are  home  and  apposite  to  his  case. 
And  a  conscience  thus  supplied  will  be  like  a  man  armed  at  all 
points,  and  always  ready  either  to  re(*eive  or  to  attack  his  enemy. 
Otherwise  it  is  not  a  man's  having  arms  in  his  house,  no,  nor  yet 
his  having  courage  and  skill  to  use  them,  but  it  is  his  having  them 
still  about  him,  which  must  both  secure  him  from  being  set  upon, 
and  defend  him  when  he  is. 

Accordingly,  men  must  know,  that  without  taking  the  foremen, 
tioned  course,  all  that  they  do  in  this  matter  is  but  lost  labour ;  and 
that  they  read  the  scriptures  to  as  little  purpose,  as  some  use  to 
quote  them  ;  much  reading  being  like  much  eating,  wholly  useless 
without  digestion ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  digest  his  meat, 
without  also  retaining  it. 

Till  men  get  what  they  read  into  their  minds,  and  £z  it  in 
their  memories,  they  keep  their  religion  as  they  use  to  do  their 
bibles,  only  in  their  closet,  or  carry  it  in  their  pocket ;  and  diat, 
you  may  imagine,  must  improve  and  affect  the  soul,  just  as  much 
as  a  man's  having  plenty  of  provision  only  in  his  stores  will 
nourish  and  support  his  body.  When  men  forget  the  word  heard 
or  read  by  them,  the  devil  is  said  to  steal  it  out  of  their  hearts, 
Luke  viii.  12.  And  for  this  cause,  we  do  with  as  much  reason, 
as  propriety  of  speech,  call  the  committing  of  a  thing  to  memory, 
the  getting  it  by  heart.  For  it  is  the  memory  that  must  transmit  it 
to  the  heart ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  heart  should  keep 
its  hold  of  any  truth,  when  the  memory  has  let  it  go. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  way  that  I  shall  mention,  for  the 
^tting  of  the  conscience  rightly  informed,  and  afterwards  keep- 
ing it  so,  is  frequently  and  impartially  to  account  with  it.  It  is 
with  a  man  and  his  conscience,  as  with  one  man  and  another ; 
amongst  whom  we  used  to  say,  that '  even  reckoning  makes  lasting 
friends  ;'  and  the  way  to  make  reckonings  even,  I  am  sure,  is  to 
make  ihem  often.  Delays  in  accounts  are  always  suspicious ; 
and  bad  enough  in  themselves,   but  commonly  much  worse  in 
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their  cause.  For  to  defer  an  account,  is  the  ready  way  to  perplex 
it;  and  ^hen  it  comes  to  be  perplexed  and  intricate,  no  man, 
eidier  as  to  his  temporal  or  spiritual  estate,  can  know  of  himself 
what  he  is,  or  what  he  has,  or  upon  what  bottom  he  stands.  But 
the  amazing  difficulty  and  greatness  of  his  account  will  rather  terrify 
than  inform  him ;  and  keep  him  firom  setting  heartily  about  such  a 
task,  as  he  despairs  ever  to  go  through  with.  For  no  man  will- 
ingly begins  what  he  has  no  hope  to  finish. 

But  let  a  man  apply  to  tnis  work  by  frequent  returns  and 
short  intervals,  while  the  heap  is  small  and  the  particulars  few, 
and  he  will  find  it  easy  and  conquerable ;  and  his  conscience, 
like  a  faithful  steward,  shall  ^ve  'him  in  a  plain,  open,  and 
entire  account  of  himself,  and  hide  nothing  from  him.  Whereas 
we  know,  if  a  steward  or  cashier  be  suffered  to  run  on  firom  year 
to  year  without  bringing  him  to  a  reckoning,  it  is  odds  but  such 
a  sottish  forbearance  will,  in  time,  teach  him  to  shuffle ;  and 
strongly  tempt  him  to  be  a  cheat,  if  not  also  to  make  him  so : 
for  as  the  account  runs  on,  generally  the  accountant  goes  back- 
ward. 

And  for  this  cause  some  judge  it  advisable  for  a  man  to  ac- 
count with  his  heart  every  day;  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  best 
and  surest  course:  for  still  the  oflener  the  better.  And  some 
prescribe  accounting  once  a  week :  longer  than  which  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  delay  it ;  for  a  man  shall  find  his  heart  deceitful, 
and  his  memory  weak,  and  nature  extremely  averse  from  seeking 
narrowly  afler  that  which  it  is  unwilling  to  find :  and  being 
found,  will  assuredly  disturb  it. 

So  that  upon  the  whole  matter  it  is  infinitely  absurd  to  think, 
that  conscience  can  be  kept  in  order  without  frequent  examina- 
tion. If  a  man  would  have  his  conscience  desJ  clearly  with 
him,  he  must  deal  severely  with  it ;  often  scouring  and  cleansing 
it  will  make  it  bright ;  and  when  it  is  so,  he  may  see  himself  in 
it :  and  if  he  sees  any  thing  amiss,  let  this  satisfy  him,  that  no  man 
is  or  can  be  the  worse  for  knowing  the  very  worst  of  himself. 

On  the  contrary,  if  conscience  by  a  long  neglect  of,  and  disac- 
quaintance  with  itself,  comes  to  contract  an  inveterate  rust  or 
soil,  a  man  may  as  weU  expect  to  see  his  face  in  a  mud-wall,  as 
that  such  a.  conscience  should  give  him  a  true  report  of  his  con- 
dition; no,  it  leaves  him  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  greatest 
concern  he  has  in  both  worlds.  He  can  neither  tell  whether  Grod 
be  his  friend  or  his  enemy,  or  rather,  he  has  shrewd  cause  to 
suspect  him  his  enemy,  and  cannot  possibly  know  him  to  be  his 
friend :  and  this  being  his  case,  he  must  live  in  ignorance,  and  die 
in  ignorance ;  and  it  will  be  hard  for  a  man  to  die  in  it,  without 
dying  for  it  too. 

And  now  what  a  wretched  condition  must  that  man  needs  be 
in,  whose  heart  is  in  such  a  confusion,  such  darkness,  and  such  a 
settled  blindness,  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  him  so  much  as 
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one  true  word  of  himself?  Flatter  him  it  may,  I  confess,  as 
those  are  ^nerally  good  at  flattering  who  are  good  for  nothing 
dse ;  but  m  the  mean  time  the  poor  roan  is  left  under  the  fatal 
necessity  of  a  remediless  delusion :  for  in  judging  of  a  roan's 
self,  if  conscience  either  cannot  or  will  not  inform  him,  there  is 
a  certain  thing  called  self-love,  that  will  be  sure  to  deceive  him. 
And  thus  I  have  shown,  in  four  several  particulars,  what  is  to  be 
done,  both  for  the  getting  and  keeping  of  the  conscience  so  in- 
formed, as  that  it  may  be  able  to  give  us  a  rational  ^'  confidence 
towards  God."    As, 

1.  That  the  voice  of  reason,  in  all  the  dictates  of  natural  mo- 
rality, ought  carefully  to  be  attended  to  by  a  strict  observance  of 
what  it  commands,  but  especially  of  what  it  forbids. 

2.  That  every  pious  motion  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ought  ten- 
derly to  be  cherished,  and  by  no  means  checked  or  quenched  either 
by  resistance  or  neglect. 

3.  That  conscience  is  to  be  kept  close  to  the  rule  of  the 
written  word. 

4.  And  lastly,  that  it  is  frequently  to  be  examined,  and  severely 
accounted  with. 

And  I  doubt  not  but  a  conscience  thus  disciplined  shall  ^ve  a 
man  such  a  faithful  account  of  himself,  as  shall  never  shame  nor 
lurch  the  confidence  which  he  shall  take  up  from  it. 

Nevertheless,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  in  so  critical  a  case  and  so 
high  a  concern,  I  shall  close  up  the  foregoing  particulars  with  this 
twofold  caution. 

First,  Let  no  man  think  that  every  doubting  or  misgiving 
about  the  safety  of  his  spiritual  estate,  overthrows  the  confidence 
hitherto  spoken  of.  For,  as  I  showed  before,  the  confidence 
mentioned  in  the  text  is  not  properly  assurance,  but  only  a  ra?» 
tional,  well-grounded  hope ;  and  therefore  may  very  well  consist 
with  some  returns  of  doubting.  For,  we  know,  m  that  pious 
and  excellent  confession  and  prayer,  made  by  the  poor  man  to 
our  Saviour,  in  Mark  ix.  24,  how  in  the  very  same  breath,  in  which 
he  says,  "  Lord,  I  believe ;"  he  says  also,  "  Lord,  help  my  unbe- 
lief" So  that  we  see  here,  that  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  or 
confidence  will  not  secure  us  against  all  vicissitudes  of  wavering  or 
distrust ;  indeed,  no  more  than  a  strong  athletic  constitution  of  body 
will  secure  a  man  always  against  heats,  and  colds,  and  rheums,  and 
such  like  indispositions. 

And  one  great  reason  of  this  is,  because  such  a  faith  or  confi- 
dence as  we  have  been  treating  of  resides  in  the  •  soul  or  con- 
science as  a  habit ;  and  habits,  we  know,  are  by  no  means  either 
inconsistent  with,  or  destroyed  by  every  contrary  act.  But 
especially  in  the  case  now  before  us  where  the  truth  and  strength 
of  our  confidence  towards  God  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the 
present  act,  by  which  it  exerts  itself,  no,  nor  yet  in  the  habit 
producing  this  act ;  as  it  does  in  the  ground  or  reason  which  this 
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confidence  is  built  upon :  which  being  the  standing  sincerity  of  a 
man's  heart,  though  the  present  act  be  interrupted  (as,  no  doubt, 
through  infirmity  or  temptation  it  may  be  very  often) ;  yet  so 
long  as  that  sincerity,  upon  which  this  confidence  was  first  found- 
ed, does  continue,  as  soon  as  the  temptation  is  removed  and  gone, 
the  forementioned  faith  or  afiSance  will,  by  renewed,  vigorous, 
and  fresh  acts,  recover  and  exert  itself,  and  with  great  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  mind,  give  a  man  confidence  towards  Grod. 
Which,  though  it  be  indeed  a  lower  and  a  lesser  thing  than  as- 
surance, yet,  a!s  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  pious  life,  may,  for  oueht 
I  see,  prove  much  more  useful;  as  both  affording  a  man  due 
comfort,  and  yet  leaving  room  for  due  caution  too ;  which  are  two 
of  the  principal  uses  that  religion  serves  for  in  this  world. 

2.  The  other  caution,  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  discourse, 
is  this:  let  no  man,  firom  what  has  been  said,  reckon  a  bare 
silence  of  conscience,  in  not  accusing  or  disturbing  him,  a  suffi- 
cient argument  for  confidence  towards  God.  For  such  a  silence 
is  so  far  from  being  always  so,  that  it  is  usually  worse  than  the 
fiercest  and  loudest  accusations ;  since  it  may,  and  for  the  most 
part  does,  proceed  from  a  kind  of  numbness  or  stupidity  of  con- 
science ;  and  an  absolute  dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul ; 
so  that  it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain  or  make  a  stir. 
For,  as  our  Saviour  says,  Luke  xi.  21,  "while  the  strong  man 
armed  keeps  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace :"  so,  while  sin 
rules  and  governs  with  a  strong  hand,  and  has  wholly  subdued 
the  conscience  to  a  slavish  subjection  to  its  t3nrannical  yoke,  the 
soul  shall  be  at  peace,  such  a  false  peace  as  it  is ;  but  for  that 
very  cause  worse  a  great  deal,  and  more  destructive,  than  when 
.  by  continued  alarms  and  assaults  it  gives  a  man  neither  peace 
nor  truce,  quiet  nor  intermission.  And  therefore  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  the  text  expresses  the  sound  estate  of  the  heart 
or  the  conscience,  here  spoken  of,  not  bareljiby  its  not  accusing, 
but  by'  its  not  condemning  us ;  which  word  imports  properly  an 
acquitment,  or  discharge  of  a  man  upon  some  precedent  accusa- 
tion, and  a  full  trial  and  cognizance  of  his  cause  had  thereupon. 
For  as  condemnation  being  a  law  term,  and  so  relating  to  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  law  courts,  must  still  presuppose  a  hear- 
ing of  the  cause,  before  any  sentence  can  pass ;  so  likewise  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  there  must  be  a  strict  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  all  a  man's  actions,  and  a  thorough  hearing  of  all 
that  can  be  pleaded  for  and  against  him,  before  conscience  can 
rationally  either  condemn  or  discharge  him :  and  if,  indeed,  upon 
such  a  fair  and  full  trial  he  can  come  off,  he  is  then  redics  in 
curiuj  clear  and  innocent,  and  consequently  may  reap  all  that 
satisfaction  from  himself,  which  it  is  natural  for  innocence  to 
afford  the  person  who  has  it.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  a  legal 
innocence  (none  but  sots  and  Quakers  dream  of  such  things); 
for,  as  St.  Paul  says,  Gal.  ii.  16,  "  By  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
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no  flesh  living  be  justified :"  but  I  speak  of  an  evangelical  inno- 
cence ;  such  a  one  as  the  economy  of  the  gospel  accepts,  whatso- 
ever the  law  enjoins  ;  and  though  mingled  with  several  infirmities 
and  defects,  yet  amounts  to  such  a  pitch  of  righteousness,  as  we 
call  sincerity.  And  whosoever  has  this^  shall  never  be  damned 
for  want  of  the  other. 

And  now,  how  vastly  does  it  concern  all  those,  who  shall  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  be  in  earnest  with  their  immortal  souls, 
not  to  abuse  and  delude  themselves  with  a  false  confidence !  A 
thing  so  easily  taken  up,  and  so  hardly  laid  down.  LiCt  no  man 
conclude,  because  his  conscience  says  nothing  to  him,  that  there- 
fore it  has  nothing  to  say.  Possibly  some  never  so  much  as 
doubted  of  the  safety  of  Uieir  spiritual  estate  in  all  their  lives; 
and  if  so  let  them  not  flatter  themselves,  but  rest  assured  that 
they  have  so  much  the  more  reason  a  great  deal  to  doubt  of  it 
now ;  for  the  causes  of  such  a  profound  stillness  are  generally 
gross  ignorance,  or  long  custom  of  sinning,  or  both ;  and  these 
are  veiy  dreadful  imnptoms  indeed,  to  such  as  are  not  hell  and 
damnation-proof.  When  a  man's  wounds  cease  to  smart,  only 
because  he  has  lost  his  feeling,  they  are  never  the  less  mortal  for 
his  not  seeing  his  need  of  a  chirurgeon.  It  is  not  mere,  actual, 
present  ease,  but  ease  after  pain,  which  brings  the  most  durable 
and  solid  comfort.  Acquitment  before  trial  can  be  no  security. 
Great  and  strong  calms  usually  portend  and  go  before  the  most 
violent  storms.  And  therefore,  since  storms  and  calms,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  soul,  do  always  follow  one 
another ;  certainly,  of  the  two,  it  is  much  more  eligible  to  have 
the  storm  first  and  the  calm  afterwards;  since  a  c^m  before  a 
storm  is  commonly  a  peace  of  a  man's  own  making ;  but  a  calm 
after  a  storm  a  peace  of  God's. 

To  which  God,  who  only  can  speak  such  peace  to  us,  as  neither 
the  world  nor  the  de^  shall  be  able  to  take  from  us,  be  rendered 
and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do- 
minion, both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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SERMON  XXIV. 

A   FURTHER  ACCOUNT   OF  THE   NATURE  AND   MEASURES  OF 

CONSCIENCE. 

[Preached  before  the  UniTersity  at  Christ  Church,  OzoD,  October  30,  169S.] 

1  John  ra.  21. 

Beloved  J  if  our  heart  condemn  us  noty  then  have  we  car^idence 

towards  God. 

I  HAVE  discoursed  once  already  upon  these  words  in  this 
place.  In  which  discourse,  after  I  had  set  down  four  several 
false  grounds,  upon  which  men,  in  judging  of  the  safety  of  their 
spiritual  estate,  were  apt  to  found  a  wrong  confidence  towards 
God,  and  shown  the  falsity  of  them  all:  and  that  there  was 
nothing  but  a  man's  own  heart  or  conscience,  which,  in  this  great 
concern,  he  could  with  any  safety  rely  upon ;  I  did  in  the  next 

1)lace  cast  the  further  prosecution  of  the  words  under  these  four  fol- 
owing  particulars. 

I.  To  show  how  the  heart  or  conscience  ought  to  be  informed,  in 
order  to  its  founding  in  us  a  rational  confidence  towards  God. 

II.  To  show  how  and  by  what  means  we  may  get  our  conscience 
thus  informed|  and  afterwards  preserve  and  keep  it  so. 

m.  To  show  whence  it  is,  that  the  testimony  of  conscience,  dius 
informed,  comes  to  be  so  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
And, 

rV.  And  lastly,  to  assign  some  particular  cases  or  instances,  in 
which  the  confidence  suggested  by  it  does  most  eminently  show 
and  exert  itself. 

Upon  the  first  of  which  heads,  to  wit,  how  the  heart  or  conscience 
ought  to  be  informed  J  in  order  to  its  founding  in  us  a  rational 
confidence  towards  Gody  afler  I  had  premised  something  about  an 
erroneous  conscience,  and  shown  both  what  influence  that  ought  to 
have  upon  us,  and  what  regard  we  ou^ht  to  have  to  that  in  this 
matter,  I  gathered  the  result  of  all  mto  this  one  conclusion; 
namely.  That  such  a  conscience  as  has  not  been  wanting  to  itself, 
in  endeavouring  the  utmost  knowledge  of  its  duty,  and  the 
clearest  information  about  the  will  of  God,  that  its  power, 
advantages,  and  opportunities  could  afford  it,  is  that  great  inter- 
nal judge,  whose  absolution  is  a  rational  and  sure  ground  of  con- 
fidence towards  God.  This  I  then  insisted  upon  at  large,  and 
firom  thence  proceed  to  the 
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n.  Particular :  which  was  to  show,  how  and  by  what  means  wf 
might  get  our  conscience  thus  informed^  and  afterwards  preserve  and 
keep  it  so. 

Where  amongst  those  many  ways  and  methods,  which  might  no 
doubt  have  been  assimied,  as  highly  conducing  to  his  purpose,  I 
singled  out  and  insisted  upon  only  these  four.     As, 

1.  That  the  voice  of  reason,  in  all  the  dictates  of  natural  morality, 
was  still  carefully  to  be  attended  to  by  a  strict  observance  of  what 
it  commanded,  but  especially  of  what  it  forbad. 

2.  That  every  pious  motion  from  the  Spirit  of  God  was  tenderly 
to  be  cherished,  and  by  no  means  quenched  or  checked,  either  by 
resistance  or  neglect. 

3.  That  conscience  was  still  to  be  kept  close  to  the  rule  of  God's 
written  word ;  and 

4.  And  lastly,  that  it  was  frequently  to  be  examined,  and 
^severely  accounted  with. 

These  things  also  I  then  more  fully  enlarged  upon  ;  and  so  closed 
ttp  idl  with  a  double  caution,  and  that  of  no  small  importance  as  to 
ibe  case  then  before  us :  as. 

First,  that  no  man  should  reckon  every  doubting  or  misgiving 
of  his  heart  about  the  safetv  of  his  spiritual  estate,  inconsistent 
with  that  confidence  towards  God,  which  is  here  spoken  of  in 
Jlie  text:  and  secondly,  that  no  man  should  account  a  bare 
silence  of  conscience,  in  not  accusing  or  disturbing  him,  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  such  a  confidence :  of  both  which  I  then  showed 
the  fatal  consequence.  And  so,  not  to  trouble  you  with  any 
more  repetitions  than  these,  which  were  just  and  necessary  to  lay 
before  you  the  coherence  of  one  thing  with  another,  I  shall  now 
psoceed  to  the 

Third  of  those  four  particulars  first  proposed :  which  was  to 
«how  iohence  it  is  that  the  testimony  of  conscience  (concerning  a 
^nan^s  spiritual  estate)  comes  to  be  so  authentic^  and  so  much  to  be 
relied  upon. 

Now  the  force  and  credit  of  its  testimony  stands  upon  this 
double  ground. 

1.  The  high  office  which  it  holds  i^unediately  from  God  himself, 
in  the  soul  of  man.     And, 

2.  Those  properties  or  (jualities  which  peculiarly  fit  it  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  high  office,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  soul. 

I.  And  first,  for  its  office.  It  is  no  less  than  God's  vicegerent  or 
deputy,  doing  all  things  by  immediate  commission  from  him. 
It  commands  and  dictates  every  thing  in  God's  name;  and 
stamps  every  word  with  an  almighty  authority.  So  that  it  is,  as 
it  were,  a  kind  of  copy  or  transcript  of  the  divine  sentence,  and 
an  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  heaven.  And  from  hence  it  is, 
that  sins  against  conscience  (as  all  sins  against  light  and  convic- 
tion are,  by  way  of  eminence,  so  called)  are  of  so  peculiar  and 
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transcendent  a  guilt.  For  that  every  such  sin  is  a  daring  and 
direct  defiance  of  the  divine  authority,  as  it  is  signified  and  re- 
ported to  a  man  by  his  conscienoci  and  thereby  ultimately  termi- 
nates in  God  himself. 

Nay,  and  this  vicegerent  of  God  has  one  prerogative  above  all 
God's  other  earthly  vicegerents;  to  wit,  that  it  can  never  be 
deposed.  Such  a  strange,  saci^,  and  inviolable  majesty  has 
Grod  imprinted  upon  this  faculty:  not,  indeed,  as  upon  an  abso- 
lute, independent  sovereign;  but  yet  with  so  great  a  communi- 
oation  of  something  next  to  sovereignty,  that  while  it  keeps 
within  its  proper  compass,  it  is  controllable  by  no  mortal  power 
upon  earth.  For  not  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world  can 
countermand  conscience  so  far,  as  to  make  it  condemn  where  it 
would  otherwise  acquit ;  or  acquit  where  it  would  otherwise  con- 
demn ;  no,  neither  sword  or  sceptre  can  come  at  it ;  but  it  is  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  both. 

And  if  it  were  not  for  this  awful  and  majestic  character  which 
it  bears,  whence  could  it  be  that  the  stoutest  and  bravest  hearts 
droop  and  sneak  when  conscience  firovms;  and  the  most  abject 
and  afflicted  wretch  feels  an  unspeakable  and  even  triumphant  joy, 
when  the  judge  within  absolves  and  applauds  him  ?  When  a  man 
)ias  done  any  villanous  act,  though  under  coimtenance  of  the 
highest  place  and  power,  and  under  covert  of  the  closest  secresy, 
his  conscience  for  all  that  strikes  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
depresses  him  to  a  perpetual  trepidation,  horror,  and  poorness  of 
spirit;  so  that  like  Nero,  though  surrounded  with  his  Roman 
legions  and  Prcetorian  bands,  he  yet  skulks  and  hides  himself,  and 
is  ready  to  fly  to  every  thing  for  refuge,  though  he  sees  nothing 
to  fly  firom.  And  all  this,  because  he  has  heard  a  condemning 
sentence  firom  within,  which  the  secret  foreboding  of  his  minia 
tell  him  will  be  ratified  by  a  sad  and  certain  execution  from  above. 
On  the  other  side,  what  makes  a  man  so  cheerfiil,  so  bright,  and 
confident  in  his  comforts,  but  because  be  finds  himsdf  acquitted  by 
God's  high  commissioner  and  deputy?     Which  is  as  much  as  a 

fardon  under  God's  own  hand^  under  the  broad  seal  of  heaven,  as 
may  so  express  it.  For  a  kmg  never  condemns  any  whom  his 
judges  have  absolved,  nor  absolves  whom  his  judges  have  con- 
demned, whatsoever  the  people  and  republicans  may. 

Now  from  this  principle,  that  the  authority  of  conscience 
stands  founded  upon  its  vicegerency  and  deputation  imder  God, 
several  very  important  inferences  may,  or  rawer  indeed  imavoid- 
ably  must  ensue.  Two  of  which  I  shall  single  out  and  speak 
of:  as. 

First,  We  collect  firom  hence  the  absurdity  and  impertinence ; 
and. 

Secondly,  The  impudence  and  impiety  of  most  of  those  pretences 
of  conscience,  which  have  borne  such  a  mij^ty  sway  all  the  world 
over ;  and  in  these  poor  nations  especially. 
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1.  And  first,  for  the  absurdity  and  impertinence  of  them.  What 
a  rattle  and  noise  has  this  word  conscience  made!  How  many 
battles  has  it  fought !  How  many  churches  has  it  robbed,  ruined, 
and  reformed  to  ashes !  How  many  laws  has  it  trampled  upon,  and 
dispensed  with,  and  addressed  against!  And,  in  a  word,  how 
many  governments  has  it  overturned!  Such  is  the  mischievous 
force  of  a  plausible  word,  applied  to  a  detestable  thing. 

The  allegation  or  plea  of  conscience  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
barely  for  itself;  for  when  a  thing  obUges  only  by  a  borrowed 
authority,  it  is  ridiculous  to  allege  it  for  its  own.  Take  a  lieu- 
tenant, a  commissioner,  or  ambassador  of  any  prince ;  and  so  far 
'as  he  represents  his  prince,  all  that  he  does  or  declares  under  that 
capacity,  has  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  actually  done  or 
declared  by  the  prince  himself  in  person :  but  then  how  far  does 
this  reach  ?  Why  just  so  far  as  he  keeps  close  to  his  instructions : 
but  when  he  once  balks  them,  though  what  he  does  may  be  indeed 
a  public  crime,  or  a  national  mischief,  yet  it  is  but  a  private  act ;  , 
and  the  doer  of  it  may  chance  to  pay  his  head  for  the  presumption. 
For  still,  as  great  as  the  authority  of  such  kind  of  persons  is,  it  is 
not  founded  upon  their  own  will,  nor  upon  their  own  judgment,  but 
upon  their  commission. 

In  like  manner,  every  dictate  of  this  vicegerent  of  God,  where  it 
has  a  divine  word  or  precept  to  back  it,  carries  a  divine  authority 
witii  it.  But  if  no  such  word  can  be  produced,  it  may  indeed  be 
a  strong  opinion  or  persuasion,  but  it  is  not  conscience :  and  no  one 
thing  in  the  world  has  done  more  mischief,  and  caused  more  de- 
lusions amongst  men,  than  their  not  distinguishing  between  con- 
science,  and  mere  opinion  or  persuasion. 

Conscience  is  a  Latin  word  (though  with  an  English  termina- 
tion), and  according  to  the  very  notation  of  it  imports  a  double 
or  joint  knowledge ;  to  wit,  one  of  a  divine  law  or  rule,  and  the 
other  of  a  man's  own  action :  and  so  is  properly  the  application 
of  a  general  law  to  a  particular  instance  of  practice.  The  law 
of  God,  for  example,  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal;"  and  the 
mind  of  man  tells  him,  that  the  taking  of  such  or  such  a  thing 
from  a  person  lawfully  possessed  of  it  is  stealing.  Whereupon  the 
conscience,  joining  the  knowledge  of  both  these  together,  pro- 
nounces in  the  name  of  Grod,  that  such  a  particular  action  ou^t 
not  to  be  done.  And  this  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscience, 
always  supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  pretends  to  lay  any 
obligation  upon  man :  for  still  I  aver,  that  conscience  neither  is  nor 
ought  to  be  its  own  rule. 

I  question  not,  I  confess,  but  mere  opinion  or  persuasion  may 
be  every  whit  as  strong,  and  have  as  forcible  an  influence  upon  a 
man's  actions  as  conscience  itself.  But  then,  we  know,  strength 
and  force  is  one  thing,  and  authority  quite  another.  As  a  rogue 
upon  the  highway  may  have  as  strong  an  arm,  and  take  off  a 
man's  head  as  cleverly,  as  the  executioner.    But  then  there  is  a 
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vast  disparity  in  the  two  actions,  when  one  of  them  is  murder, 
and  the  other  justice :  nay,  and  our  Saviour  himself  told  his 
disciples,  that  men  should  both  kill  them^  and  think  that  in  so 
doine  they  did  God  service.  So  that  here,  we  see,  was  a  full 
opinion  and  persuasion,  and  a  very  zealous  one  too,  of  the  high 
meritoriousness  of  what  they  did ;  but  still  there  was  no  law,  no 
word  or  command  of  God  to  ground  it  upon,  and  consequendy  it 
,was  not  conscience. 

Now  the  notion  of  conscience  thus  stated,  if  firmly  kept  to 
and  thoroughly  driven  home,  would  efiectually  baffle  and  con- 
found all  those  senseless,  though  clamorous  pretences  of  the 
schismatical  opposers  of  the  constitutions  of  our  church.  In 
defence  of  which,  I  shall  not  speak  so  much  as  one  syllable 
against  the  indulgence  and  toleration  granted  to  these  men.  No, 
since  they  have  it,  let  them,  in  God's  name,  enjoy  it,  and  the 
government  make  the  best  of  it.  But  since  I  cannot  find  that 
the  law  which  tolerates  them  in  their  way  of  worship,  and  it  does 
no  more,  does  at  all  forbid  us  to  defend  ours,  it  were  earnestly  to 
be  wished,  that  all  hearty  lovers  of  the  church  of  England  would 
assert  its  excellent  constitution  more  vigorously  now  than  ever: 
and  especially  in  such  congregations  as  this ;  m  which  there  are 
so  many  young  persons,  upon  the  well  or  ill  principling  of  whom 
(next  under  God)  depends  the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  church 
and  state.  For  if  such  should  be  generally  prevailed  upon  by 
hopes  or  fears,  by  base  examples,  by  trimming  and  time-servine 
(which  are  but  two  words  for  the  same  thing),  to  abandon  and 
betray  the  church  of  England,  by  nauseating  her  pious,  prudent, 
and  wholesome  orders  (of  which  I  have  seen  some  scurvy  in* 
stances),  we  may  rest  assured,  that  this  will  certainly  produce  con- 
fusion, and  that  confusion  will  as  certainly  end  in  popery. 

And  therefore,  since  the  Uturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  our 
church  have  been,  and  still  are  so  much  cavilled  and  struck  at, 
and  all  upon  a  plea  of  conscience ;  it  will  concern  us,  as  becomes 
men  of  sense,  seriously  to  examine  the  force  of  this  plea ;  which 
our  adversaries  are  still  setting  up  against  us  as  the  grand  pillar 
and  buttress  of  the  good  old  cause  of  nonconformity.  For  come 
to  any  dissenting  brother,  and  ask  him.  Why  cannot  you  com- 
municate with  the  church  of  England?  '*0h,"  says  he,  "it 
is  against  my  conscience;  my  conscience  will  not  sufier  me  to 
pray  by  a  set  form,  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  to  hear  divine 
service  red  by  one  in  a  surplice ;  or  to  use  the  cross  in  baptism ;" 
or  the  like. 

Very  well ;  and  is  this  the  case  then,  that  it  is  all  pure  con- 
science that  keeps  you  from  complying  with  the  rule  and  order 
of  the  church  in  these  matters?  If  so,  then  produce  me  some 
word  oj:  law  of  God  forbidding  these  things.  For  conscience 
never  commands  or  forbids  any  thing  authentically,  but  there 
is  some  law  of  God  which  commands  or  forbids  it  first.     Cop 
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science,  ai  might  be  easily  shown,  being  no  distinct  power  or 
fkculty  from  the  mind  of  x  man,  but  the  mind  of  man  itself 
applying  the  general  rule  of  God's  law  to  particular  cases  and 
actions.  This  is  truly  and  properly  conscience.  And  therefore 
diow  me  such  a  law ;  and  that  either  as  a  necessary  dictate  of 
right  reason,  or  a  positive  injunction  in  God's  revealed  word; 
for  these  two  are  all  the  wajrs  by  which  God  speaks  to  men 
now-a-days ;  I  $ay,  show  me  Something  from  hence  which  coun- 
termands or  condemns  all  or  any  of  the  forementioned  ceremonies 
of  our  church,  and  then  I  will  yield  the  cause.  But  if  no  sudi 
reason,  no  such  scripture  can  be  brought  to  appear  in  their  behalf 
a^nst  us,  but  that  with  screwed  face  and  doleful  whine  thev  on^ 
ply  you  with  senseless  harangues,  of  conscience  against  carnal  ordi- 
nances, the  dead  letter,  and  human  inventions  on  the  one  hand, 
an'd  loud  outcries  for  a  further  refe^nation  on  the  other ;  then  rest 
you  assured  that  they  have  a  design  upon  your  pocket,  and  that 
the  word  conscience  is  used  only  as  an  instrument  to  pick  it ;  mid 
more  particularly,  as  it  calls  it  a  fuHh^  refornuOion,  signifies  no 
more,  with  reference  to  the  church,  than  as  if  one  man  i^ould 
come  to  another,  and  say,  "  Sir,  I  have  already  taken  away  your 
eloak,  and  do  folly  intend  (if  I  can)  to  take  away  vour  coat 
also."  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  word  Jurther  re/ormation; 
and  so  long  as  you  understand  it  in  this  sense,  you  cannot  be  im- 
posed upon  by  it. 

Well,  but  n  these  mighty  men  at  chapter  and  verse  can  pro- 
duce you  no  scripture  to  overthrow  our  church  ceremonies,  I  will 
undertEdce  to  produce  scripture  enough  to  warrant  them ;  even 
all  those  places  which  absolutely  enjoin  obedience  and  submission 
to  lawfol  governors  in  all  not  unlawful  things ;  particularly  that 
in  1  Pet.  11.  13,  and  that  in  Heb.  xiii.  17  (of  which  two  places 
more  again  presently),  together  with  the  other  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  laLst 
verse,  enjoining  order  and  decency  in  God's  worship,  and  in  all 
things  relating  to  it.  And  consequently,  till  these  men  can  prove 
the  forementioned  things  ordered  by  our  church,'  to  be  either 
intrinsically  unlawfol  or  indecent,  I  do  here  affirm,  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  foregoing  scriptures,  that  the  use  of  them  as  they  stand 
established  amongst  us,  is  necessary ;  and  that  all  pretences  and 
^  pleas  of  conscience  to  the  contrary,  are  nothing  but  cant  andcheat, 
flam  and  delusion.  In  a  word,  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England  are  as  necessary  as  the  injunctions  of  an  undoubtedly 
lawful  authority,  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the 
general  rules  of  decency,  determined  to  particulars  of  the  greatest 
decency,  can  make  them  necessary.  And  I  will  not  for  all  the 
world  be  arraigned  at  the  last  and  great  day  for  disturbing  the 
church,  and  disobeying  government,  and  have  no  better  plea  for 
so  doing  than  what  those  of  the  separation  were  ever  yet  able  k) 
defend  themselves  by. 

But  some  will  here  say  perhaps,  If  this  be  all  that  you  require 
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of  US,  we  both  can  and  do  bring  you  scripture  a^inst  your 
church  ceremonies ;  even  that  which  condemns  all  wUl  worships 
Col.  iiv23,  and  such  other  like  places.  To  which  I  answer,  first, 
that  the  will  worship  forbidden  in  that  scripture,  is  so  termed, 
not  firom  the  circumstance,  but  from  the  object  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  and  we  readily  own,  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  church's 
power  to  appoint  or  choose  wham  or  what  it  will  worship.  But 
Ifaat  does  not  infer,  that  it  is  not  therefore  in  the  church's  power 
to  appoint  how  and  in  what  manner  it  will  worship  the  true  object 
of  religious  worship ;  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  observes  such 
rules  of  decency  as  are  proper,  and  conducing  to  that  purpose. 
So  that  this  scripture  is  wholly  irrelative  to  the  case  before  us ; 
and  as  impertinently  applied  to  it,  as  any  poor  text  in  the  Reve- 
lation was  ever  appliecl  to  the  grave  and  profound  whimsies  of 
some  modem  interpreters.  But,  2.  To  this  objection  about  will 
worship,  I  answer  yet  further;  that  the  forementioned  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  England,  are  no  worship,  nor  part  of 
God's  worship  at  all,  nor  were  ever  pretended  so  to  be ;  and  if 
they  are  not  so  much  as  worship,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  will 
worship.  But  we  own  them  only  for  circumstances,  modes,  and 
solemn  usages  by  which  God's  worship  is  orderly  and  decently 
performed:  I  say,  we  pretend  them  not  to  be  parts  of  divine 
worship  ;  but,  for  all  that,  to  be  such  things  as  the  divine  worship, 
in  some  instance  or  other,  cannot  be  without;  for  that  which 
neither  does  nor  can  give  vital  heat,  may  yet  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it :  and  he  who  should  strip  himself  of  all  that  is  no  part  of 
himself,  would  quickly  find,  or  rather  feel  the  inconvenience  of  such 
a  practice ;  and  have  cause  to  wish  for  a  body  as  void  of  sense  at 
such  an  argument. 

Now  the  consequence  in  both  these  cfeses  is  perfectly  parallel ; 
and  if  so,  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  what  is  nonsense  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  will  never  be  sense  upon  a  principle  of  religion. 
But  as  touching  the  necessity  of  the  aforesaid  usages  in  the  church 
of  England,  I  shall  lay  down  these  four  propositions. 

1.  That  circumstantials  in  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  human  actions,  are  so  necessary  to  it,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  performed  without  them. 

2.  That  decency  in  the  circumstantials  of  God's  worship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

3.  That  the  general  rule  and  precept  of  decency  is  not  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  practice,  but  as  it  is  exemplified  in,  and  deter- 
mined to,  particular  instances.     And, 

4.  And  lastly,  that  there  is  more  of  the  general  nature  of  decency 
in  those  particular  usages  and  ceremonies  which  the  church  of 
England  has  pitched  upon,  than  is  or  can  be  shown  in  any  other 
whatsoever. 

These  things  I  affirm;  and  when  you  have  put  them  all 
together,  let  any  one  give  me  a  solid  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
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S'ying  up  of  those  few  ceremonies  of  our  choreh^  if  he  can.  AH 
e  reason  that  I  could  ever  yet  hear  alleged  by  the  chief  facton 
for  a  general  intromission  of  all  sorts,  sects,  and  persuasions  into 
our  communion,  is,  that  those  who  separate  firom  ns  are  stiff  and 
obstinate,  and  will  not  submit  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  our 
church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  taken  away:  which 
is  a  goodly  reason  indeed,  and  erery  way  worthy  of  the  wisdom 
and  integrity  of  those  who  allege  it.  And  to  show  that  it  is  ao^ 
let  it  be  but  transferred  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  dLvil  govam^ 
ment,  from  church  to  state ;  and  let  all  laws  be  abrogated,  vAath 
wy  great  or  sturdy  multitude  of  men  hare  no  mind  to  scriinit 
to :  mat  is,  in  other  words,  let  laws  be  made  to  obey,,  and  not  to 
be  obeyed ;  and,  upon  these  terms,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  find 
that  kmgdom,  or  rather  that  commonwealth,  finely  goyemed  in.  a 
short  time. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  the  absurdity,  folly,  and  impertinenoe 
of  alleging  the  obligation  of  conscience,  where  there  is  no  hnr  or 
command  of  God,  mediate  or  immediate,  to  found  thai  obligation 
upon.  And  yet,  as  bad  as  this  is,  it  were  well  if  the  bare  absui^ 
dity  of  these  pretences  were  the  worst  thing  ix^iich  we  had  to 
charge  them  inth.  But  it  is  not  so.  For  our  second  and  next 
inference  from  the  foregoing  principle  of  the  vice^rency  of  con- 
science under  God,  will  show  us  also  the  dating  impudence  and 
downright  impiety  of  many  of  those  fulsome  pleas  of  conscience, 
which  the  world  has  been  too  often  and  too  scandalously  abused 
by.  For  a  man  to  sin  against  his  conscience  is  doubtless  a  great 
wickedness.  But  to  make  God  himself  a  party  in  the  sin  is  a 
much  greater:  for  this  is  to  plead  God's  authority  tigainst  God's 
very  law :  which  doubles  the  sin  and  adds  blasphemy  to  rebel* 
lion.  And  yet  such  things  we  have  seen  done  amongst  us.  A 
horrid,  unnatural,  civil  war  raised  and  carried  on ;  the  purest  and 
most  primitively  reformed  church  in  the  world  laid  in  the  dust ; 
and  one  of  the  best  and  most  innocent  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne,  by  a  barbarous  unheard-of  viokiiee,  hurried  to  his  grave  in 
a  bloody  sheet,  and  not  so  much  as  suffered  to  rest  there  to  this 
day :  and  all  this  by  men  acting  under  the  most  solemn  pretences  of 
conscience,  that  hypocrisy  perhaps  ever  yet  presumed  to  outface  the 
world  with. 

And  are  not  the  principles  of  those  wretches  still  owned,  and 
dieir  persons  sainted  by  a  race  of  men  of  the  same  stamp,  risen 
up  in  their  stead,  the  sworn  mortal  enemies  of  our  church? 
And  yet  for  whose  sake  some  projectors  amongst  us  have  been 
turning  every  stone  to  transform,  mangle,  and  degrade,  its  noble 
constitution  to  the  homely,  mechanic  model  of  those  republican, 
imperfect  churches  abroad :  which,  instead  of  being  any  rule  or 
pattern  to  us,  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  receive  one  from  us.  Nay, 
and  so  short-sighted  are  some  in  their  politics,  as  not  to  discern 
all  this  while,  that  it  is  not  the  service,  but  the  revenue  of  our 
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church  which  is  istruck  at ;  and  not  any  passages  of  our  liturgy, 
but  the  property  of  our  lands,  which  these  reformers  would  hare 
altered. 

For  I  am  sure  no  other  alteration  will  satisfy  dissenting  con- 
sciences; no,  nor  this  neither,  very  long,  without  an  utter  abo- 
lition of  aU  that  looks  like  order  or  goyemment  in  the  church. 
And  this  we  may  be  sure  of,  if  we  do  but  consider  both  the 
inreterate  malice  of  the  Romish  party,  which  sets  these  silly, 
undiinking  tools  a-work,  and  withal  that  monstrous  principle  or 
aUDdm,  which  those  who  divide  bom  us  (at  least  most  of  them) 
ibundly  profess,  avow,  and  govern  their  consciences  by.  Namely, 
That  in  all  matters  tiiat  c(xioem  religion  or  the  church,  though  a 
thing  or  action  be  never  so  indifferent  or  lawful  in  itself;  yet  if 
it  be  commanded  or  enjoined  by  the  government,  either  dvil  or 
ecclesiastical,  it  becomes  ^^o^/octo,  by  bemg  so  commanded,  utterly 
unlawful,  and  such  as  ihey  can  by  no  means  with  good  conscience  . 
comply  with. 

Which  one  detestable  tenet  or  proposition^  carrying  in  it  the  very 
quintessence  and  vital  spirit  of  all  nonconformity,  absolutely 
cashiers  and  cuts  off  all  church  government  at  one  stroke ;  and  is 
withal  such  an  insolent,  audacious  defiance  of  almighty  God,  under 
the  mask  of  conscience,  as  perhaps  none  in  former  ages,  who  so 
much  as  wore  the  name  of  Christians,  ever  arrived  to  or  made  pro* 
fession  of. 

For  to  resume  the  scriptures  afore  quoted  by  us,  and  partico- 
larly  that  in  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  ^^  Submit  yourselves  to  every  op> 
dinance  of  man,"  says  the  Spirit  of  God,  roeaking  by  that  aposde. 
But,  say  these  men,  if  the  ordinance  of  man  enjoins  you  the 
practice  of  any  thing  with  reference  to  religion  -or  the  churdi^ 
diough  never  so  lawful  in  itself  you  cannot,  with  a  good  con- 
science, submit  to  the  ordinance  of  man  in  that  case :  diat  is,  in 
other  words,  God  says,  they  must  submit;  and  they  say,  they 
must  not 

Again,  in  the  forementioned  Heb.  xiii.  17,  the  aposde  bids 
them  (and  in  them,  all  Christians  whatsoever)  to  ^*  obey  those 
who  have  the  rule  over  diem ;"  speaking  there  of  church  rulers ; 
for  he  tells  them,  that  they  were  ^^such  as  watched  for  their 
souls."  But,  says  the  separatist,  if  those  who  have  the  rule  over 
you,  diould  command  you  any  thing  about  church  affairs,  you 
cannot,  you  ought  not,  in  conscience  to  obey  them ;  forasmuch 
as  according  to  that  grand  principle  of  th^,  newly  specified  by 
us,  every  such  command  makes  obedience  to  a  thing  otherwise 
lawful  to  become  unlawful;  and,  consequendy,  upon  the  same 
principle,  rulers  must  not,  cannot  be  obeyed:  unless  we  could 
imagine  diat  there  may  be  such  a  thin^  as  obedience  on  the  one 
side,  where  there  must  be  no  such  thing  as  a  command  on  the 
other ;  which  would  make  pleasant  sense  of  it  indeed,  and  fit  for 
none  but  a  dissenting  reason,  as  well  as  conscience,  to  assert 
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For,  t&ough  these  men  have  given  the  world  too  many  terrible 
proofs  of  their  own  example,  that  there  ma^  be  commands,  and 
no  obedience ;  yet  I  believe  it  will  put  their  little  logic  hard  to 
it,  to  prove  that  there  can  be  any  obedience  where  there  is 
no  command.  And  therefore  it  unanswerably  follows,  that 
the  abettors  of  the  forementioned  principles  plead  conscience 
in  a  direct  and  barefaced  contradiction  to  God's  express 
command. 

And  now,  I  beseech  you,  consider  with  yourselves,  for  it  is  no 
slight  matter  that  I  am  treating  of;  I  say,  consider  what  you 
ought  to  judge  of  those  insolent,  imaccountable  boasts  of  con- 
science, which,  like  so  many  fire-balls  or  mouth-grenadoes,  as  I 
may  so  term  them,  are  every  day  thrown  at  our  church.  The 
apostle  bids  us  "  prove  all  things."  And  will  you  then  take  con- 
science at  eveiy  turn  upon  its  own  word?  upon  the  forlorn 
credit  of  every  bold  impostor  who  pleads  it  ?  WUl  you  sell  your 
reason,  your  church,  and  your  religion,  and  both  of  them  the  best 
in  the  world,  for  a  name?  and  that  a  wretched,  abused,  mis- 
applied name?  Knaves,  when  they  design  some  more  than 
ordinary  villany,  never  &il  to  make  use  of  this  plea ;  and  it  is 
because  they  always  find  fools  ready  to  believe  it 

But  you  will  say  then,  what  course  must  be  taken  to  fence 
against  this  imposture  ?  Why  truly,  the  best  that  I  know  of  I 
have  told  you  before ;  namely,  that  whensoever  you  hear  any  of 
these  sly,  sanctified  sycophants,  with  tumed-up  eye,  and  shrug 
of  shoulder,  pleading  conscience  for  or  against  any  thing  or 
practice,  you  would  forthwith  ask  them  what  word  of  God  they 
have  to  bottom  that  judgment  of  their  conscience  upon  ?  Foras- 
much as  conscience,  being  God's  vicegerent,  was  never  commis- 
sioned*by  him  to  govern  us  in  its  own  name ;  but  must  still  have 
some  divine  word  oj  law  to  support  and  warrant  it.  And  there- 
fore call  for  such  a  word ;  and  that  either  from  scripture  or  from 
manifest  universal  reason ;  and  insist  upon  it,  so  as  not  to  be  put 
off  without  it.  And  if  they  can  produce  you  no  such  thing  from 
either  of  them  (as  they  never  can),  then  rest  assured  that  they 
are  arrant  cheats  and  hypocrites,  and  that  for  all  their  big  words, 
the  conscience  of  such  men  is  so  far  firom  being  able  to  give  them 
any  true  confidence  towards  God,  that  it  cannot  so  much  as  give 
them  confidence  towards  a  wise  and  good  man,  no,  nor  yet  towards 
themselves,  who  are  far  from  being  either. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  you  the  first  ground  upon  which  the 
testimony  of  conscience  (concerning  a  man's  spiritual  estate) 
comes  to  be  so  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied  upon ;  to  wit, 
the  high  office  which  it  holds  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  himself  in 
the  soul  of  man :  together  with  the  two  grand  inferences  drawn 
from  thence.  The  first  of  them  showing  the  absurdity,  folly,  and 
impertinence  of  pretending  conscience  against  any  thing,  when 
there  is  no  law  of  God  mediate  or  immediate  against  it :  and  the 
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other  setting  forth  the  intolerable  blasphemy  and  impietj  of  pretend* 
ing  conscience  for  any  thing,  which  ihe  known  law  of  God  is 
directly  against,  and  stands  in  open  defiance  of. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  second  ground,  from  which^  conscience 
derives  die  credit  of  its  testimony  in  judging  of  our  spiritual  estate ; 
and  diat  consists  in  those  properties  and  qualities  which  so  pecu- 
liarly fit  it  for  the  discharge  of  its  forementioned  office,  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  soul.    Ana  these  are  three. 

First,  The  quickness  of  its  si^t. 

Seooodly,  The  tenderness  of  its  sense :  and, 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  Its  rigorous  and  impartial  way  of  giving 
sentence. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order.  And  first,  for  the  extra>- 
ordinary  quickness  and  sagacity  of  its^sighty  in  spyine  out  every 
thing  which  any  way  concern  the  estate  of  the  soul.  As  the  voice 
of  it,  I  show,  was  as  loud  as  thunder:  so  the  sight  of  it  is  as  pierc- 
ing and  ouick  as  li^tning.  It  presently  sees  Uie  guilt,  and  looks 
dirough  all  the  flaws  and  blemishes  of  a  sinful  action ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  observes  the  candidness  of  a  man's  very  principles,  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  whole  carriage  of  every  circum- 
stance in  a  virtuous  performance.  So  strict  and  accurate  is  this 
spiritual  inquisition. 

Upon  whicl^  account  it  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect 
secresy,  to  encourage  a  rational  mind  to  the  perpetration  of  any 
base  action.  For  a  man  must  first  extinguish  and  put  out  the  great 
light  within  him,  his  conscience ;  he  must  ^et  away  from  himself, 
and  shake  ofi"  the  thousand  witnesses,  which  he  always  carries 
about  him,  before  he  can  be  alone.  Aiid  where  there  is  no  soli- 
tude, I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  secresy. 

It  is  confessed  indeed,  that  a  long  and  a  bold  course  of  sinning 
may,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  veiy  much  dim  and  darken 
the  discerning  &culty  of  conscience.  For  so  the  apostle  assures 
us  it  did  with  those  in  Rom.  i.  21,  and  the  same,  no  doubt,  it  does 
every  day ;  but  still  so  as  to  leave  such  persons,  both  then  and 
now,  many  notable  lucid  intervals,  sufficient  to  convince  them  of 
their  deviations  from  reason  and  natural  religion,  and  thereby  to 
render  them  inexcusable ;  and  so,  in  a  word,  to  stop  their  mouths, 
though  not  save  their  souls.  In  short,  their  conscience  was  not 
staric  dead,  but  under  a  kind  of  spiritual  apoplexy  or  deliquium. 
The  operation  was  hindered,  but  the  faculty  not  destroyed.  And 
now,  if  conscience  be  naturally  thus  apprehensive  and  saeacious, 
certainly  this  ought  to  be  another  great  ground,  over  and  above 
its  bare  authority,  why  we  should  trust  and  rely  upon  the  reports 
of  it.  For  knowledge  is  still  the  ground  and  reason  of  trust ;  and 
so  much  as  any  one  has  of  discernment,  so  far  he  is  secured  from 
error  and  deception,  and  for  that  cause  fit  to  be  confided  in.  No 
witness  so  much  to  be  credited  as  an  eye-witness.  And  conscience 
is  like  the  great  eye  of  the  world,  the  sun,  always  open,  always 
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making  discoveries.  Justly,  therefore,  may  we  by  the  light  of  it 
take  a  view  of  our  condition. 

2.  Another  property  or  quality  of  conscience,  enabling  it  to 
judge  so  truly  of  our  spiritual  estate,  is  the  tenderness  of  Us  sense. 
For  as  by  the  quickness  of  its  sight,  it  directs  us  what  to  do,  or 
not  to  do ;  so  by  this  tenderness  of  its  sense,  it  excuses  or  accuses 
us,  as  we  have  done  or  not  done  according  to  those  directions* 
And  it  is  altogether  as  nice,  delicate,  and  tender  in  feeling,  as  it 
can  be  perspicacious  and  quick  in  seeing.  For  conscience,  you 
know,  is  still  called  and  accounted  the  eye  of  the  soul :  and  how 
troublesome  is  the  least  mote  or  dust  ftJling  into  the  eye!  And 
how  quickly  does  it  weep  and  water  upon  the  least  grievance  that 
afflicts  it ! 

And  no  less  exact  is  the  sense  which  conscience,  preserved  in 
its  native  purity,  has  of  the  least  sin.  For  as  great  sins  waste,  so 
small  ones  are  enough  to  wound  it ;  and  every  wound,  you  know, 
is  painful,  till  it  festers  beyond  recovery.  As  soon  as  ever  sin  gives 
the  blow,  conscience  is  the  first  thing  that  feels  the  smart.  No 
sooner  does  the  poisoned  arrow  enter,  but  that  begins  to  bleed  in- 
wardly ;  sin  and  sorrow,  the  venom  of  one  and  the  anguish  of  the 
other,  being  things  inseparable. 

Conscience,  if  truly  tender,  never  complains  without  a  cause, 
though  I  confess  there  is  a  new  fashioned  sort  of  tenderness  of  con- 
science lyhich  always  does  so.  But  that  is  like  the  tenderness  of 
a  bog  or  quagmire,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  coming  near  it,  for  fear 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  it.  But  when  conscience  has  once 
acquired  this  artificial  tenderness,  it  will  strangely  enlarge  or  con- 
tract its  swallow  as  it  pleases ;  so  that  sometimes  a  camel  shall  slide 
down  with  ease,  where  at  other  times,  even  a  gnat  may  chance  to 
stick  by  the  way.  It  is,  indeed,  such  a  kind  of  tenderness,  as 
makes  the  person  who  has  it  generally  very  tender  of  obeying  the 
laws,  but  never  so  of  breaking  them.  And  therefore,  since  it  is 
commonly  at  such  variance  with  the  law,  I  think  the  law  is  the 
fittest  thing  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  meantime,  let  no  man  deceive  himself,  or  think  that 
true  tenderness  of  conscience  is  any  thing  else  but  an  awful  and 
exact  sense  of  the  rule  which  should  direct,  and  of  the  law  which 
should  govern  it.  And  while  it  steers  by  this  compass,  and  is 
sensible  of  every  declination  from  it,  so  long  it  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly tender  and  fit  to  be  relied  upon,  whether  it  checks  or 
approves  a  man  for  what  he  does.  For  from  hence  alone  springs 
its  excusing  or  accusing  power ;  all  accusation,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  still  supposing  and  being  founded  upon  some  law ; 
for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  transgression;  and 
where  there  can  be  no  transgression,  I  am  sure  there  ought  to  be 
no  accusation. 

And  here,  when  I  speak  of  law,  I  mean  both  the  law  of  God 
and  of  man  too.     For  where  the  matter  of  a  law  is  a  thing  not 
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evil,  every  law  of  man  is  virtualljr,  and,  at  a  second  hand,  the  law 
of  God  also.  Forasmuch  as  it  bmds  in  the  strength  of  the  divine 
law,  commanding  obedience  to  every  ordinance  of  man;  as  we 
have  already  shown.  And  therefore  all  tenderness  of  conscience 
against  such  laws  is  hypocrisy,  and  patronized  by  none  but  men 
of  design,  who  look  upon  it  as  the  fittest  engine  to  get  into  power 
by ;  wmch,  by  the  way,  when  they  are  once  possessed  of,  they  ge- 
nerally manage  with  as  little  tenderness  as  they  do  with  conscience  : 
of  which  we  have  had  too  much  experience  already,  and  it  would 
be  but  ill  venturing  upon  more. 

In  a  word,  conscience  not  acting  by  and  under  a  law,  is  a  bound- 
less, daring,  and  presumptuous  thing :  and  for  any  one,  by  virtue 
thereof,  to  challenge  to  himself  a  privilege  of  doing  what  he  will, 
and  of  being  unaccountable  for  what  he  does,  is  in  all  reason  too 
much  either  for  man  or  angel  to  pretend  to. 

The  third  and  last  property  of  conscience  which  I  shall  men- 
tion, and  which  makes  the  verdict  of  it  so  authentic,  is  Us  great 
and  rigorous  impartiality.  For  as  its  wonderful  apprehensiveness 
made  that  it  could  not  easily  be  deceived,  so  this  makes  that  it 
will  by  no  means  deceive.  A  judge,  you  know,  may  be  skilful  in 
understanding  a  cause,  and  yet  partial  in  giving  sentence.  But 
it  is  much  otherwise  with  conscience ;  no  artifice  can  induce  it  to 
accuse  the  innocent  or  to  absolve  the  guilty.  No,  we  may  as  well 
bribe  the  li^t  and  the  day  to  represent  white  things  black,  or  black 
^hite. 

What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhetoric,  or  riches,  when  they 
would  terrify,  dissuade,  dr  buy  off  conscience  firom  pronouncing 
sentence  according  to  the  merit  of  a  man's  actions !  For  still,  as 
we  have  shown,  conscience  is  a  copy  of  the  divine  law ;  and  thou^ 
judges  may  be  bribed  or  frightened,  yet  law  cannot.  The  law  is 
impartial  and  inflexible ;  it  has  no  passions  or  affections ;  and  con- 
sequently never  accepts  persons,  nor  dispenses  with  itself. 

For  let  the  most  potent  sinner  upon  earth  speak  out,  and  tell 
us  whether  he  can  command  down  the  clamours  and  revilings  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  and  impose  silence  upon  that  bold  reprover. 
He  may  perhaps  for  a  while  put  on  a  high  and  a  big  look  ;  but  can 
he,  for  all  that,  look  conscience  out  of  countenance  ?  And  he 
may  also  dissemble  a  little  forced  jollity,  that  is,  he  may  court  his 
mistress,  and  quaff  his  cups,  and  perhaps  sprinkle  them  now  and 
then  with  a  few  dammes ;  but  who  in  the  mean  time,  besides  his 
own  wretched  miserable  self,  knows  of  those  secret,  bitter  infu- 
sions, which  that  terrible  thing  called  conscience,  makes  into  all 
his  draughts  ?  Believe  it,  most  of  the  appearing  mirth  in  the  world 
is  not  mirth,  but  art.  The  wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but  walks 
under  a  disguise ;  and  still  the  less  you  see  of  it,  the  better  it 
looks. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  the  virtuous  person,  let  him 
declare  freely,  whether  ever  his  conscience  checked  him  for  his 
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innocence,  or  upraided  him  for  an  action  of  duty ;  did  it  ever  be» 
stow  any  of  its  hidden  la^es  or  concealed  bites  on  a  mind  se- 
verely pure,  chaste,  and  religious  ? 

But  when  conscience  sh^  complain,  cry  out,  and  recoil,  let  a 
man  descend  into  himself  with  too  just  a  suspicion,  that  all  is  not 
right  withm.  For  surely  that  hue  and  ciy  was  not  raised  upon  him 
for  nothing.  The  spoils  of  a  rifled  innocence  are  borne  away,  and 
the  man  has  stolen  something  from  his  own  soul,  for  which  he  ought 
to  be  pursued,  and  will  at  last  certainly  be  overtaken. 

Let  every  one  therefore  attend  the  sentence  of  his  conscience: 
for  he  may  be  sure  it  will  not  daub  nor  flatter.  It  is  as  severe  as 
law,  as  inq>artial  as  truth.  It  will  neither  conceal  nor  pervert  what 
it  knows. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  third  of  those  four  pardculais 
at  first  proposed,  and  shown  whence  and  upon  what  account  it  is, 
that  the  testimony  of  conscience  (concerning  our  s[Hritual  estates) 
comes  to  be  so  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied  upon :  namely, 
for  that  it  is  folly  empowered  and  commissioned  to  this  g^«at 
office  by  God  himself;  and  withal,  that  it  is  extremely  qmck- 
sighted  to  apprehend  and  discern ;  and  moreover  very  tender  and 
sensible  of  every  thine  liiat  concerns  the  soul.  And,  lastly,  that  it 
is  most  exactly  and  severely  impartial  in  judging  of  whatso- 
ever comes  before  it.  Every  one  of  which  quwfications  justly 
contributes  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  sentence  which 
shall  be  passed  by  it.    And  so  we  are  at  length  arrived  at  the 

IV.  And  last  thing  proposed  from  the  words;  which  was  to 
msign  some  particular  cases  or  instances  ^  in  which  this  cor^idence  Uh 
words  Gody  suggested  by  a  rightly  informed  conscience^  does  most 
iminmUy  show  and  exert  itself. 

I.  I  dhall  mention  three.  * 

1.  In  our  addresses  to  God  by  prayer.  When  a  man  shall  pre- 
sume to  come  and  place  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
Searcher  of  hearts,  and  to  ask  something  of  him,  while  his  con- 
science is  all  the  while  smiting  him  on  the  face,  and  telling  him 
what  a  rebel  and  traitor  he  is  to  the  majesty  which  he  supplicates ; 
surely  such  a  one  should  think  with  hmiself,  that  the  God  whom 
he  prays  to  is  greater  than  his  conscience,  and  pierces  into  all  the 
fildi  and  basenesis  of  his  heart  with  a  much  clearer  and  more  severe 
inspection.  And  if  so,  will  he  not  likewise  resent  the  provo- 
cation more  deeply,  and  revenge  it  upon  him  more  terribly,  if 
npentance  does  not  divert  the  blow  ?  Every  such  prayer  is  big 
with  impiety  and  contradiction,  and  makes  as  odious  a  noise  in 
the  ears  of  God,  as  the  harangues  of  one  of  those  rebel  fosts  or 
humiliations  in  the  year  forty-one;  invoking  the  blessings  of 
heaven  upon  such  actions  and  designs  as  nothing  but  hell  could 
reward. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  qualifications  of  a  heart  rig^dy  dis- 
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posed  for  prayer,  is  a  well-grounded  confidence  of  a  man's  fitness 
for  that  duty.  In  Heb.  x.  22,  ^^Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true 
heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,"  says  the  apostle.  But  whence 
must  this  assurance  spring  ?  Why,  we  are  told  in  the  very  next 
words  of  the  same  verse ;  ^^  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience;"  otherwise  the  voice  of  an  impure  conscience 
will  cry  much  louder  than  our  prayers,  and  speak  more  efiectually 
against  us  than  these  can  intercede  for  us. 

And  now,  if  prayer  be  the  great  conduit  of  mercy,  by  which  the 
blessings  of  heaven  are  derived  upon  the  creature,  and  the  noble 
instrument  of  converse  between  God  and  the  soul,  then  surely  that 
which  renders  it  ineffectual  and  loathsome  to  God,  must  neeids  be 
of  the  most  mischievious  and  destructive  consequence  to  mankind 
imaginable :  and  consequently  to  be  removed  with  all  that  earnest- 
ness and  concern,  with  which  a  man  would  rid  himself  of  a  plague 
or  a  mortal  infection.  For  it  taints  and  pollutes  every  prayer ;  it 
turns  an  oblation  into  an  affront,  and  the  odours  of  a  sacrifice  into 
the  exhalations  of  a  carcase.  And  in  a  word  makes  the  heavens 
over  us  brass,  denying  all  passage,  either  to  descending  mercies  or 
ascending  petitions. 

But  on  the  other  side,  when  a  man's  breast  is  clear,  and  the 
same  heart  which  indites,  does  also  encourage  his  prayer,  when  his 
innocence  pushes  on  the  attempt  and  vouches  the  success ;  such  a 
one  goes  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  his  boldness  is  not 

freater  than  his  welcome.     God  recognizes  the  voice  of  his  own 
pirit  interceding  within  him ;  and  his  prayers  are  not  only  followed, 
but  even  prevented  with  an  answer. 

2.  A  second  instance,  in  which  this  confidence  towards  God 
does  so  remarkably  show  itself,  is  at  the  time  of  some  notable 
trial  or  sharp  afSiction.  When  a  man's  friends  shall  desert  him, 
his  relations  disown  him,  and  all  dependencies  fail  him,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  world  firown  upon  him,  certainly  it  will  then  be 
of  some  moment  to  have  a  inend  in  the  court  of  conscience, 
which  shall,  as  it  were,  buoy  up  his  sinking  spirits,  and  speak 
greater  things  for  him  than  all  these  together  can  declaim  against 
him. 

For  it  is  most  certain  that  no  height  of  honour,  nor  affluence  of 
fortune,  can  keep  a  man  firom  being  miserable,  nor  indeed  con* 
temptible,  when  an  enraged  conscience  shall  fly  at  him,  and  take 
him  by  the  throat ;  so  it  is  also  certain,  that  no  temporal  adversities 
can  cut  off*  those  inward,  secret,  invisible  supplies  of  comfort,  which 
conscience  shall  pour  in  upon  distressed  innocence,  in  spite  and  in 
defiance  of  all  worldly  calamities. 

Naturalists  observe,  that  when  the  firost  seizes  upon  wine,  they 
are  only  the  slighter  and  more  waterish  parts  of  it  ^at  are  subject 
to  be  congealed ;  but  still  there  is  a  mighty  spirit,  which  can  retieat 
into  itself,  and  there  within  its  own  compass  lie  secure  firom  the 
fireezing  impression  of  the  element  round  about  it.    And  just  so  it 

2L 
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is  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  while  a  good  conscience  makes  it  fina 
and  impenetrable.  An  outward  affliction  can  no  more  benumb  or 
quell  it,  than  a,  blast  of  wind  can  freeze  up  the  blood  in  a  man's 
reins,  or  a  little  shower  of  rain  soak  into  his  heart,  and  there 
quench  the  principle  of  life  itself. 

Take  the  two  greatest  instances  of  misery,  which,  I  think,  aie 
incident  to  human  nature ;  to  wit,  poverty  and  shame,  and  I  dar» 
oppose  conscience  to  them  both. 

And  first  for  poverty.  Suppose  a  man  stripped  of  all,  driven 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  perhaps  out  of  his  country  too  (which 
having  within  our  memory  happened  to  so  many,  may  too  easily. 
God  knows,  be  supposed  again) ;  yet  if  his  conscience  shall  tell 
him,  that  it  was  not  for  any  failure  in  his  own  dut3r,  but  from  the 
success  of  another's  villany,  that  all  this  befell  him;  whj  then 
his  b9mshment  becomes  his  preferment,  his  rags  his  trophies,  his 
oakedness  his  ornament ;  and  so  long  as  his  innocence  is  his  repasL 
he  feasts  and  banquets  upon  bread  and  water.  He  has  disarmed 
bis  afflictions,  unstrung  his  miseries :  and  though  he  has  not  the 
proper  happiness  of  the  world,  yet  he  has  the  greatest  that  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it. 

And  for  this  we  might  appeal  to  the  experience  of  those  great 
^d  good  men,  who,  in  the  late  times  of  rebellion  and  confusion, 
were  forced  into  foreign  countries  for  their  unshaken  firmness  and 
fidelity  to  the  oppressed  cause  of  majesty  and  religion,  whether 
their  conscience  did  not,  like  a  fidus  Achates^  still  bear  them  com- 
pany, stick  close  to  them,  and  suggest  comfort ;  even  when  the 
causes  of  comfort  were  invisible ;  and  in  a  word,  verify  that  ereat 
saying  of  the  apostle  in  their  mouths ;  ''  We  have  nothmg,  and  yet 
we  possess  all  things." 

For  it  is  not  barely  a  man's  abridgment  in  his  external  accom- 
qi^odations  which  makes  him  miserable,  but  when  his  conscience 
shall  hit  him  in  the  teeth,  and  tell  him  that  it  was  his  sin  and  his 
fplly  which  brought  him  under  these  abridgments :  that  his  present 
scanty  meals  are  but  the  natural  effects  of  his  former  overfull  ones ; 
that  it  was  his  tailor,  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions,  and  his  French 
ragouts,  which  sequestered  him,  and  in  a  word,  that  he  came  by 
his  poverty  as  sinfully  as  some  usually  do  by  their  riches ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  Providence  treats  him  with  all  these  severities,  not 
bjr  way  of  trial,  but  by  way  of  punishment  and  revenge.  The 
mind  surely,  of  itself,  can  feel  none  of  the  burnings  of  a  fever ;  but 
M  my  fever  be  occasioned  by  a  surfeit,  and  that  surfeit  caused  by 
my  sin,  it  is  that  which  adds  fuel  to  the  fieiy  disease,  and  rage  to 
the  distemper. 

(2.)  Let  us  also  consider  the  case  of  calumny  and  disgrace; 
doubdess  the  sting  of  every  reproachful  speech  is  the  truth  of 
it ;  and  to  be  conscious,  is  that  which  gives  an  edge  and  keenness 
to  the  invective.  Otherwise,  when  conscience  shall  plead  not 
guilty  to  the  charge,  a  man  entertains  it  not  as  an  indictment. 
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but  as  a  libel.  He  hears  all  such  calamnies  with  a  generous  un- 
concemment ;  and  receiying^them  at  one  ear,  gires  them  a  free  and 
easy  passage  through  the  other :  they  fall  upon  him  like  r^n  or  hail 
upon  an  oiled  garment ;  they  make  a  noise  indeed,  but  can  find  no 
entrance.  Tlie  very  whispers  of  an  acquitting  conscience  will 
drown  the  voice  of  the  loudest  slander. 

What  a  long  charge  of  hypocrisy,  and  many  other  base  things, 
did  Job's  friends  draw  up  against  him !  but  he  regarded  it  no  more 
than  the  dunghill  which  he  sat  upon,  while  his  conscience  enabled 
him  to  appeal  even  to  Grod  himself,  and  in  spite  of  calunmy  to 
assert  and  hold  hst  his  integrity. 

And  did  not  Joseph  lie  under  as  black  an  infiSuttiy  ^  the  charge 
of  the  highest  ingratitude  and  the  lewdest  villany  could  fasten  upon 
him  ?  Yet  his  conscience  raised  him  so  much  above  it,  that  he 
scorned  so  much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recriminate  the  Strumpet 
by  a  true  narrative  of  the  matter.  For  we  read  nothing  of  that  in 
the  whole  story :  such  confidence,  such  greatness  of  qfyirit,  does  a 
clear  conscience  give  a  man ;  always  making  him  more  solicitous 
to  preserve  his  innocence  than  concerned  to  prove  it.  And  so  we 
come  now  to  the 

(3.)  And  last  instance,  in  which,  above  all  others,  this  confi- 
dence towards  God  does  most  eminently  show  and  exert  itself; 
and  that  is,  at  the  time  of  death ;  which  surely  gives  the  grand 
opportunity  of  trying  both  the  strength  and  worth  of  every  prin- 
ciple. When  a  man  shall  be  just  smout  to  quit  the  stage  of  this 
world,  to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  to  deliver  up  his  last  accounts 
to  God  ;  at  which  sad  time,  his  memory  shall  serve  him  for  little 
else,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a  sprightly  review  of  his  past  life, 
and  his  former  extravagancies  stripped  of  all  their  pleasure,  but 
retaining  their  guilt :  what  is  it  Uien,  that  can  promise  him  a 
fair  passage  into  the  other  world,  or  a  comfortable  appearance 
before  his  dreadful  Judge,  when  he  is  there  ?  Not  all  the  friends 
and  interests,  all  the  riches  and  honours  under  heaven,  can  speak 
so  much  as  a  word  for  him,  or  one  word  of  comfort  to  him  in 
that  condition;  they  may  possibly  reproach,  but  they  cannot 
relieve  him. 

No,  at  this  disconsolate  time,  when  the  busy  tempter  shall  be 
more  than  usually  apt  to  vex  and  trouble  him,  and  the  pains  of  a 
dying  body  to  hinder  and  discompose  him,  and  the  setdement  of 
worldly  affairs  to  disturb  and  confound  him ;  and  in  a  word,  all 
things  conspire  to  make  his  sick-bed  grievous  and  imeasy :  nothing 
can  then  stand  up  against  all  these  ruins,  and  speak  life  in  the 
midst  of  death,  but  a  clear  conscience. 

And  the  testimony  of  that  shall  make  the  comforts  of  heaven 
descend  upon  his  weary  head,  like  a  refreshing  dew  or  shower 
upon  a  parched  ground.  It  shall  give  him  some  lively  earnests 
and  secret  anticipations  of  his  approaching  joy.  It  shall  bid  his 
soul  go  out  of  the  body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  its  head  with 
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confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  Surely  the  comfort  which 
it  conveys  at  this  season  is  something  bigger  Uian  the  capacities  of 
mortality ;  mighty  and  unspeakable ;  and  not  to  be  understood  till  it 
comes  to  be  felt. 

And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  pleasures,  and  trash,  and 
trifles,  which  are  apt  to  captivate  the  heart  of  man,  and  pursue  the 
greatest  rigours  of  piety,  and  austerities  of  a  good  life,  to  purchase 
to  himself  such  a  conscience,  as  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  all  the 
firiendships  of  the  world  shall  bid  him  adieu,  and  the  whole  creation 
turn  its  back  upon  him,  shall  dismiss  his  soul  and  close  his  eyes 
with  that  blessed  sentence,  ^^  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?" 

For  he  whose  conscience  enables  him  to  look  God  in  the  face 
with  confidence  here,  shall  be  sure  to  see  his  face  also  with  comfort 
hereafter. 

Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  to  us  all ;  to  whom  be  rendered 
and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do- 
minion, both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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TO  THE   BI08T  RSY.    FATHER  III   GOD 

NARCISSUS,  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN,  HIS  GRACE. 

Mt  Lord, 

The  particular  acquaintance  and  friendship  which  your  Qrace  was 
pleased  to  honour  me  with  while  you  lived  at  Oxford,  have  embold- 
ened  me  to  address  myself  to  your  lordship  at  this  great  distance  of 
place,  and  greater  of  condition ;  in  hopes  that  by  your  Qrace's  ad- 
vancement to  so  high  a  station  in  the  church,  that  which  before  was 
only  friendship,  may  now  improve  into  patronage  and  protection. 
And  yet,  as  ambitious  as  I  am  of  so  ennobling  a  patronage,  and  as  sin- 
gular a  value  as  I  have  for  your  Grace's  favour,  I  must  needs  own, 
that  the  design  of  my  present  application  to  your  Grace  is  not  so  much 
to  crave  a  favour,  as  to  pay  a  debt ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  many  obli- 
gations I  lie  under,  to  congratulate  your  Grace  on  that  height  of  dignity 
and  greatness  to  which  Providence  nas  so  happily  raised  you,  and  your 
own  worth  so  justly  entitled  you;  and  so,  without  your  seeking  (and 
much  less  sneaking)  for  it,  made  you,  to  your  great  honour,  to  be  sought 
for  by  it :  there  being,  as  from  my  heart  I  believe,  few  examples  in 
the  world  of  so  much  merit  and  so  much  modesty  in  conjunction. 

It  is,  indeed,  no  small  infelicity  to  the  church  of  England,  to  have 
parted  with  so  extraordinary  a  member ;  but  none  at  all  I  conceive  to 
your  Grace,  that  you  are  placed  where  you  are ;  especially  if  your 
Grace  shall  consider  the  present  estate  of  our  church  here,  as  through 
the  arts  of  her  enemies  sne  stands  divided  against  herself;  and  that 
only  by  two  or  three  odd  new  terms  of  distinction,  maliciously  invented 
and  studiously  made  use  of  for  that  base  purpose :  such  a  sovereign, 
or  at  least  such  a  peculiar  method  have  some  found  out  for  preserving 
our  church,  if  the  best  way  to  preserve  a  body  be  by  cutting  it  asunder. 
For  those  of  the  ancienter  members  of  her  communion,  who  have  all 
along  owned  and  contended  for  a  strict  conformity  to  her  rules  and 
sanctions,  as  the  surest  course  to  establish  her,  have  been  of  late  repre- 
sented, or  rather  reprobated,  under  the  inodiating  character  of  high 
churchmen,  and  thereby  stand  marked  out  for  all  the  discouragement 
that  spite  and  power  together  can  pass  upon  them;  while  those  of  the 
contrary  way  and  principle  are  distinguished,  or  rather  sanctified,  by 
the  fashionable  endearing  name  of  low  churchmen,  not  from  their 
affecting  (we  may  be  sure)  a  lower  condition  in  the  church  than  others, 
since  none  lie  so  low  but  they  can  look  as  high ;  but  from  the  low  con- 
dition which  the  authors  of  this  distinction  would  fain  bring  the  church 
itself  into :  a  work  in  which  they  haVe  made  no  small  progress  already 

*  This  D«dkatioii  refen  to  the  twehro  sermoiis  lext  foUowing. 
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And  thus,  by  these  ungenerous,  as  well  as  unconscionable  practices^ 
a  fatal  rent  and  division  is  made  amonc^st  us ;  and  being  so,  I  think, 
those  of  the  concision  who  made  it,  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether 
that  which  our  Saviour  assures  us  will  destroy  a  kingdom,  be  the  like- 
liest way  to  settle  and  support  a  church.  But  I  question  not,  but 
these  dividers  will  very  shortly  receive  thanks  from  the  papists  for 
the  good  services  they  have  done  them ;  and  in  the  meantime  they 
may  be  sure  of  their  scoffs. 

Never,  certainly,  were  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  faith  so  boldly 
impugned,  nor  the  honour  of  our  church  so  foully  blemished,  as  they 
have  been  of  late  years ;  while  the  Socinians  have  had  their  full 
uncontrolled  fling  at  both ;  and  the  Tritheists  have  injured  and  exposed 
them  more  by  pretending  to  defend  them  against  the  Socinians,  than 
the  Socinians  themselves  did  or  could  do  by  opposing  them.  For 
surely  it  would  be  thought  a  very  odd  way  of  ridding  a  man  of  the 
plague  by  running  him  through  with  a  sword ;  or  of  curing  him  of  a 
lethargy  by  casting  him  into  a  calenture;  a  disease  of  a  contrary 
nature,  indeed,  but  no  less  fatal  to  the  patient ;  who  equally  dies, 
whether  his  sickness  or  his  physic,  the  malignity  of  his  distempers  or 
the  method  of  his  cure,  despatches  him.  And  in  like  manner  must 
it  fare  with  a  church,  which,  feeling  itself  struck  with  the  poison  of 
Socinianism,  flies  to  Tritheism  for  an  antidote. 

But  at  length,  happily  steps  in  the  royal  authority  to  the  church's 
relief,  with  several  healing  injunctions  in  its  hands,  for  the  composing 
and  ending  the  disputes  about  the  Trinity  then  on  foot :  and  those 
indeed  so  wisely  framed,  so  seasonably  timed,  and  (by  the  king,  at 
least)  so  graciously  intended,  that  they  must  in  all  likelihood,  without 
any  other  Irenicon,  have  restored  peace  to  the  church,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  importunity  and  partiality  of  some,  who  having  by  the  awe  of 
these  injunctions  endeavoured  to  silence  the  opposite  party,  which 
by  their  arguments  they  could  not  do,  and  withal,  looking  upon  them- 
selves as  privileged  persons,  and  so  above  those  ordinances  which 
others  were  to  be  subject  to,  resolved  not  to  be  silent  themselves  ;  but 
renewing  the  contest,  partly  by  throwing  Muggleton  and  Rigaltius, 
with  some  other  foul  stufl;  in  their  adversaries'  faces ;  and  partly  by 
a  shameless  reprinting  (without  the  least  reinforcing)  the  same 
exploded  tritheistic  notions  again  and  again,  they  quite  broke  through 
the  royal  prohibitions,  and  soon  after  began  to  take  as  ^reat  a  liberty 
in  venting  their  innovations  and  invectives,  as  ever  they  had  don© 
before ;  so  that  he,  who  shall  impartially  consider  the  course  taken 
by  these  men,  with  reference  to  those  engaged  on  the  other  side  of 
this  controversy  about  the  Trinity,  will  find  that  their  whole  proceed- 
ing in  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  thiefs  binding  the  hands  of 
an  honest  man  with  a  cord,  much  fitter  for  his  own  neck. 

But,  blessed  be  God,  matters  stand  not  so  with  you  in  Ireland ;  the 
climate  there  being  not  more  impatient  of  poisonous  animals,  than  the 
church  of  poisonous  opinions;  a  universal  concurrent  orthodoxy 
shining  all  over  it,  from  the  superior  clergy  who  preside,  to  the  infe- 
rior placed  under  them:  so  that  we  never  hear  from  thence  of  any 
presbyter,  and  much  less  of  any  dean,  who  dares  innovate  upon  the 
faith  received ;  and  least  of  all  (should  such  a  wretch  chance  to  start 
up  among  you)  caa  I  hear  of  any  bishop  likely  to  debase  his  style 
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and  character  so  low,  as  either  to  defend  the  man,  or  colour  over  his 
opinions.  Nor,  lastly,  do  we  find  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  clergy 
there,  a  man's  having  written  against  one  sort  of  heresy  or  heterodoxy, 
ought  to  justify  or  excuse  him  in  writing  for  another,  and  much  less 
for  a  worse. 

The  truth  is,  such  things  as  these  make  the  case  with  us  here  in 
England  come  too  near  that  of  Poland  ahour  120  or  ISO  years  ago,* 
where  the  doctrine  of  three  distinct  infinite  spirits  hegan  and  led  the 
dance,  and  was  quickly  followed  (as  the  design  was  laid)  by  Soci- 
nianism ;  whereupon  their  old  popery  got  a  firmer  establishment  and 
more  rigorous  imposition  than  before ;  the  government  preferring  a 
less  pure  and  perfect  Christianity  before  the  most  refined  Turcism. 
This  was  the  method  taken  there,  and  I  wish  it  may  not  have  the  like 
issue  here. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  you,  when  a  certain  Mahometan 
Christian  (no  new  thing  of  late)  notorious  for  his  blasphemous  denial 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  and  his  insufferable  virulence  against 
the  whole  Christian  priesthood,  thought  to  have  found  shelter  amongst 
you,  the  parliament,  to  their  immortal  honour,  presently  sent  him 
packing,  and  without  the  help  of  a  fagot  soon  made  the  kingdom  too 
hot  for  him :  a  sufficient  argument  doubtless,  how  far  we  are  from 
needing  those  savage  executions  used  by  the  papists  to  rid  the  church 
of  heretics  and  blasphemers ;  where  authority,  animated  with  due 
zeal,  will  attempt  that  worthy  work  by  other  more  humane,  but  not 
less  effectual  means.  Nothing  certainly  but  power,  as  the  wprld 
now  goes,  can  keep  the  church  in  peace. 

And  now,  my  lord,  may  that  Grod,  by  whom  princes  and  prelates 
ffovern,  and  churches  stand,  long  preserve  your  Qrace,  and  that  excel- 
lent church  which  yon  are  so  eminent  a  pillar  of  and  ornament  to  ; 
and  which  by  her  incomparable  courage  and  faithfulness  lately  shown 
in  preserving  that  great  depositttmf  the  holy  religion  committed  to  her 
trust,  has  gotten  herself  a  name  which  will  never  die ;  and  such  a 
solid  well-founded  reputation,  as  no  bending  this  way  or  that  way, 
no  trimming  or  tricking  it,  ever  could  or  can  give  so  ample  and  so 
considerable  a  body :  for  it  is  lead  only  that  bends  to  almost  every 
thing,  which  the  nobler  metals  cannot  do,  and  the  nobler  sort  of  minds 
will  not. 

But  I  fear  I  trespass  too  far  upon  your  Grace's  time  and  business, 
and  therefore  humbly  implorine  your  Grace's  blessing,  I  lay  these 
poor  papers  at  your  feet,  infinitely  unworthy,  I  confess,  of  the  accept- 
ance pf  so  great  a  person,  and  the  perusal  of  so  judicious  an  eye;  but 
yet  at  present  the  best  pledges  I  can  give  your  Grace  of  those  sin- 
cere respects  and  services,  which  your  Grace  ought  always  to  claims 
and  shall  never  fail  to  receive  from,  . 

My  lord. 
Tour  Grace's  ever  faithful  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Soittb* 

Westminster,  April  30,  1698. 

*  See  a  learned  tract  in  8vo,  entitled,  The  Growth  of  Error,  &c.,  sect.  8,  printed  in 
the  year  1697. 
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TUS   DOCTRINE   OF  MERIT   STATED,   AlTD   THE   IMPOSSIBILITY   OF 

man's  MERITING   OF   GOD. 

[Preached  at  Woftminster  Abbey,  December  5,  1697.] 

Job.  XXII.  2. 

Can  a  man  he  profitable  unto  God  ? 

.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  certainly  for  a  man  to  be 
rightly  informed  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  he  is  to  transact 
with  God,  and  God  with  him,  in  the  great  business  of  his 
salvation.  For  by  knowing  upon  what  terms  he  must  obtain 
eternal  happiness  hereafter,  he  will  know  also  upon  what 
grounds  he  is  to  hope  for  and  expect  it  here ;  and  so  be  able  to 
govern  both  his  actions  and  expectations  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thin^  he  is  in  pursuit  of;  lest  otherwise  he  should  chance 
to  fiadl  of  me  prize  he  runs  for,  by  mistaking  the  way  he  should 
run  in. 

St.  Paul,  as  plainly  as  words  can  express  a  thing,  tells  us  that 
eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and,  consequently,  to  be  expected 
by  us  only  as  such :  nay,  he  asserts  it  to  be  a  gift  in  the  very 
same  verse  in  which  he  affirms  death  to  be  as  due  to  a  sinner,  as 
wages  are  to  a  workman,  Romans  vi.  23.  Than  which  words 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  full  and  conclusive,  that  salvation 
proceeds  wholly  upon  free  gift,  though  damnation  upon  strict 
desert. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  extreme  folly,  or  rather  sottishness 
of  man's  corrupt  nature,  that  this  does  by  no  means  satisfy  him. 
For  though  indeed  he  would  fain  be  *happy,  yet  fain  would  he 
also  thank  none  for  it  but  himself.  And  though  he  finds,  that 
not  only  his  duty  but  his  necessity  brings  him  every  day  upon 
his  knees  to  almighty  God  for  the  very  bread  he  eats  ;  yet  when 
he  comes  to  deal  with  him  about  spirituals  (things  of  infinitely 
greater  value),  he  appears  and  acts,  not  as  a  suppCcant,  but  as  a 
merchant ;  not  as  one  who  comes  to  be  relieved,  but  to  traffic. 
For  something  he  would  receive  of  God,  and  something  he  would 
give  him  ;  and  nothing  will  content  this  insolent,  yet  impotent  crea- 
ture, unless  he  may  seem  to  buy  the  very  thing  he  begs.  Such 
being  the  pride  and  baseness  of  some  spirits,  that  where  they  re- 
ceive a  benefit  too  big  for  them  to  requite,  they  will  even  deny  the 
kindness,  and  disown  the  obligation. 

Now  this  great  self-delusion,  so  prevalent  upon  most  minds,  is 
the  thing  here  encountered  in  the  text.     The  words  of  which,  by 
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a  usual  way  of  speech,  under  an  interrogation  couching  a  po- 
mtiye  assertion,  are  a  declaration  of  the  impossibility  of  man's 
being  profitable  to  God,  or  (which  is  all  one)  of  his  meriting  of 
God ;  according  to  the  true,  proper,  and  strict  sense  of  merit. 
Nor  does  this  interrogative  way  of  expression  import  only  a  bare 
negation  of  the  thing,  as  in  itself  impossible,  but  also  a  manifest, 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  said  impossibili^ ;  as  if  it  had  been 
said,  that  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  impossible  than  for  a 
man  to  be  profitable  to  God ;  for  God  to  receive  any  advantage 
by  man's  righteousness,  or  to  gain  anything  by  his  making  his 
ways  perfect :  and  consequently,  that  nothing  can  be  more  ab-  * 
surd  and  contrary  to  all  sense  and  reason,  than  for  a  man  to 
entertain  and  cherish  so  irrational  a  conceit,  or  to  affirm  so  gross 
a  paradox. 

And  that  no  other  thing  is  here  meant  by  a  man's  bemg  pro- 
fitable to  God,  but  his  meriting  of  God,  will  appear  firom  a  true 
state  and  account  of  the  nature  of  merit;  which  we  may  not 
improperly  define,  a  right  to  receive  some  good  upon  the  score 
of  some  good  done,  together  with  an  equivalence  or  parity  of 
worth  between  the  good  to  be  received  and  the  good  done.  So 
that,  although  according  to  the  common  division  of  justice  into 
commutative  and  distributive,  that  which  is  called  commutative 
be  employed  only  about  the  strict  value  of  things,  according  to 
an  arithmetical  proportion  (as  the  schools  speak),  which  admits 
of  no  degrees ;  and  the  other  species  of  justice,  called  distribu- 
tive (as  consisting  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments), admits  of  some  latitude  and  degrees  in  the  dispensation 
of  it ;  yet,  in  truth,  even  this  distribution  itself  must  so  far  fol- 
low die  rules  of  commutation,  that  the  good  to  be  dispensed  by 
way  of  reward,  ought  in  justice  to  be  equivalent  to  the  work  or 
action  which  it  is  designed  as  a  compensation  of;  so  as  by  no 
means  to  sink  below  it,  or  fall  short  of  the  full  value  of  it. 
From  all  which  (upon  a  just  estimate  of  the  matter)  it  follows, 
ttat  in  true  philosophy,  merit  is  nothmg  else  but  an  instance  or 
exemplification  of  mat  noted  saying  or  maxim,  that  one  benefac- 
tion, or  good  turn,  requires  another ;  ^and  imports  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  man's  claim  or  title  to  receive  as  much  good  from  ano- 
ther as  he  had  done  for  him. 

Thus  much  therefore  bein^  premised,  as  an  explication  of  the 
drift  or  design  of  the  words  ^the  words  themselves  being  too  plain 
and  easy  to  need  any  further  exposition),  we  shall  observe  and 
draw  from  them  these  four  particulars : — 

I.  Something  supposed  or  implied  in  them,  viz.  that  men  are 
naturally  very  prone  to  entertain  an  opinion  or  persuasion,  that  they 
are  able  to  merit  of  God,  or  be  profitable  to  him. 

n.  Something  expressed,  namely,  that  such  an  opmion  or  per- 
suasion is  utterly  false  and  absurd :  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  merit  of  God,  or  be  profitable  to  him. 
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m.  Something  inferred  from  both  the  former,  to  wit,  that  the 
forementioned  opinion  or  persuasion  is  the  very  source  or  founda- 
tion of  two  of  the  ^eatest  corruptions  that  have  infested  the  Chris- 
tian church  and  rehgion.    And, 

rV.  And  lastly,  Something  objected  against  the  particulars  dis- 
coursed of,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  and  remove ;  and 
so  conclude  this  discourse. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order.    And, 

I.  For  the  first  of  them.  The  tfamg  supposed  or  implied  in 
the  words,  namely,  that  men  are  nahurally  very  prone  to  enteriam 
an  opinion  or  persuasion^  thai  they  are  able  to  merit  of  Oody  or  be 
prqfitabk  to  him.  ^ 

The  truth  of  which  will  appear  from  these  two  considerations. 

First,  That  it  is  natural  for  th^m  to  place  too  high  a  value 
both  upon  themselves  and  their  own  performances.  And  that 
this  is  so,  is  evident  from  that  universal  experience,  which  proves 
it  no  less  natural  to  them  to  bear  a  more  than  ordinary  love  to 
themselves;  and  aU  love,  we  know,  is  founded  in,  and  results 
from  a  proportionable  esteem  of  the  object  loved :  so  that,  look 
in  what  degree  any  man  loves  himself,  in  the  same  degree  it  will 
follow,  that  he  must  esteem  himself  too.  Upon  which  account  it  is, 
that  every  man  will  be  sure  to  set  his  own  price  upon  what  lie  is, 
and  what  he  does,  whether  the  world  will  come  up  to  it  or  ho ;  as 
it  seldom  does. 

That  speech  of  St.  Peter  to  our  Saviour  is  very  remarkable^  in 
Matt.  xix.  27,  "Master,"  says  he,  "we  have  forsaken  aU  and 
followed  thee ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  ?"  In  which  words 
he  seems  to  be  upon  equal  terms  with  his  Lord,  and  to  expect  no 
more  of  him,  as  he  thought,  but  what  he  strictly  had  deserved 
from  him ;  and  all  this  from  a  conceit  that  he  had  done  an  act  so 
exceedingly  meritorious,  that  it  must  even  nonplus  his  Master^i 
bounty  to  quit  scores  with  him  by  a  just  requital.  Nay,  so  ftuf 
had  the  same  proud  ferment  got  into  the  minds  of  all  the  diaa/" 
pies,  that  neither  could  their  own  low  condition,  nor  the  constanl 
sermons  of  that  great  example  of  self-denial  and  humility,  whoi; 
they  daily  conversed  with :  nor,  lastly  the  correctives  of  a  peeufiaf 
ffrace,  totally  clear  and  cure  them  of  it.  And  therefore,  no  woo* 
der  if  a  principle  so  deeply  rooted  in  nature,  woiks  with  the  whole 
power  of  nature ;  and,  considering  also  the  corruption  of  nature, 
as  little  wonder  is  it,  if  it  runs  out  with  an  extravagance  e^ual  to 
its  power,  making  the  minds  of  men  even  drunk  with  a  false  utoxi- 
cating  deceit  of  their  own  worth  and  abilities.  From  whence  it 
is,  that  as  man  is,  of  all  creatures  in  the  world,  both  the  most  desi« 
reus  and  the  most  unable  to  advance  himself;  so  through  pride 
and  indigence  (qualities  which  usually  concur  in  beggars)  none  is  so 
unwilling  to  own  the  benefactions  he  lives  by,  and  has  no  claim  to^ 
as  this  weak  and  worthless  self-admirer,  who  has  nothing  to  h% 
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admired  in  him,  but  that  he  can,  upon  such  terms,  admire  himself. 
For  ^^  naked  came  I  into  the  world,  and  naked  shall  I  go  out 
asain,"  ought  to  be  the  motto  of  every  man  when  bom,  the  bistoiy 
of  his  life,  and  his  epitaph  when  dead :  his  emptiness  and  self- 
consciousness  together,  cannot  but  make  him  feel  in  himself  (which 
is  the  surest  way  of  knowing)  that  he  has  indeed  nothing,  and  yet 
he  bears  himself  as  if  he  could  command  all  things ;  at  the  same 
time  low  in  condition,  and  yet  lofiy  in  opinion ;  boasting  and  yet 
depending ;  nay,  boasting  against  Him  whom  he  depends  upon. 
"Which  certainly  is  the  foulest  solecism  in  behaviour,  and  two  of 
the  worst  qualities  that  can  be  in  conjunction.    But, 

Secondly,  A  second  consideration,  from  whence  we  infer  this 
proneness  m  men  to  think  themselves  aUe  to  merit  of  God,  or  to 
De  profitable  to  him,  is  their  natural  aptness  to  form  and  measure 
their  apprehensions  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  all  things,  by  what 
they  apprehend  and  observe  of  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
this  world,  with  reference  to  such  as  are  under  their  dominion. 
And  this  is  certainly  a  very  prevailing  fallacy,  and  steals  too 
easily  upon  men's  minds,  as  bemg  founded  in  the  unhappy  predo- 
Biinance  of  sense  over  reason;  which  in  the  present  condition 
of  man's  nature,  does  but  too  frequently  and  fatally  take  place. 
For  men.naturally  have  but  faint  notions  of  things  spiritual,  and 
such  as  incur  not  into  their  senses ;  but  their  eyes,  their  ears, 
and  tfadr  hands  are  too  often  made  by  them  the  rule  of  their 
fiuth,  but  almost  always  the  reason  of  their  practice.  And 
tfaereifbre  no  marvel,  if  ^ey  blunder  in  their  notions  about  God  ; 
a  being  so  vastly  above  the  apprehensions  of  sense ;  while  they 
conceive  no  otherwise  of  him  at  best,  but  of  some  great  king  or 
prince,  ruling  with  a  worldly  majesty  and  grandeur  over  such 
puny  mortals  as  themselves :  whereupon,  as  tibey  frame  to  them- 
selves no  other  idea  of  him,  but  such  as  they  borrow  from  the 
royal  estate  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  so  they  conceive  also  of  their 
own  relation  to  him,  and  dependence  upon  him,  just  as  they  do  of 
fliat  which  passes  between  such  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects; 
and  consequently,  since  they  find  that  there  is  no  prince  upon 
eMh  so  absolute,  but  that  he  stands  in  as  much  need  of  his 
sobjects  for  many  things,  as  they  do  or  can  stand  in  need  of  him 
for  his  government  and  protection  (by  reason  whereof  there  must 
needs  follow  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  offices  and  a  mutual  sup- 
ply of  wants  between  them,  rendering  both  parties  equally 
necessary  to  one  another) :  I  say,  from  these  misapplied  premises, 
the  low,  gross,  undistinguishing  reason  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, presently  infers,  that  the  creature  also  may,  on  some 
accounts,  be  as  beneficial  to  his  Creator,  as  such  a  subject  is  to  his 
prince :  and  that  there  may  be  the  like  circulation  of  good  turns 
between  them :  they  being,  as  they  think,  within  their  compass, 
as  really  useful  to  God,  as  God  for  his  part  is  beneficial  to  them ; 
which  IS  the  true  notion  of  merit,  or  of  being  profitable  to  God. 
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A  conceit  that  sticks  so  plose  to  human  nature,  that  neither  philo- 
sophy nor  religion  can  wholly  remove  it ;  and  yet  if  we  con- 
sider the  limited  right  which  the  greatest  prince  upon  earth  has 
over  his  meanest  slave,  and  that  absolute,  boundless,  paramount 
right,  which  God  has  over  the  very  same  things-  and  persons, 
which  such  princes  avow  a  claim  to,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
transcendent  right  something  is  God's  which  can  never  be  theirs : 
and  even  what  is  theirs  is  still  by  much  higher  title  his :  I  say, 
if  we  consider  this,  the  absurdity  and  inconsequence  of  all  such 
discourses  about  the  relation  between  God  and  men,  as  are  taken 
from  what  we  see  and  observe  between  man  and  man,  as  goveminfl 
and  governed,  is  hereby  more  than  su£5icientiy  proved;  ana 
yet  as  absurd,  as  fallacious,  and  inconsequent  as  this  waj  of  dis- 
coursing is,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of  the  doctme  of 
merit,  and  consequently  of  the  religion  of  too  great  a  part  of 
the  world :  a  religion  tending  only  to  defraud  men  of  their  true 
Saviour,  by  persuading  them  that  they  may  be  their  own.  And 
thus  much  for  the  first  particular,  the  thing  supposed  in  the 
words,  to  wit.  That  men  are  naturally  very  prone  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  able  to  merit  of  God,  or  be  profitable  to 
him. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  • 

n.  Particular,  in  which  we  have  something  expressed,  namely, 
that  mch  a  persuasion  is  utterly  false  and  absurd^  and  thai  it  is  inir 
possible  for  men  to  merit  of  Goa^  or  he  profitable  to  him.  And  this 
I  shall  evince  by  showing  the  several  ingredients  of  merit,  and  the 
conditions  necessary  to  render  an  action  meritorious.  Such  as  are 
these  four  that  follow  ;   as. 

First,  That  an  action  be  not  due ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be 
such  as  a  man  stands  obliged  to  the  doing  of,  but  such  as  he  is 
firee  either  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  without  being  cnargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  any  sinful  omission  in  case  he  does  it  not.  It  being  no 
m  account  given  of  merit  by  Spanhemius*  the  elder,  that  it  is 
opus  bomim  indebitum  fadens  pnemium  ddntum  ex  indebito.  For 
otherwise,  if  that  which  is  due  may  also  merit,  then,  by  paying  what 
I  owe,  I  may  make  my  creditors  my  debtors  ;  and  every  payment 
would  not  only  clear,  but  also  transfer  the  debt. 

Besides,  that  in  all  the  benefactions  passing  from  Almighty 
God  upon  such  as  serve  him  the  best  they  can,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  liberality ;  which  can  never  take  place  but  where 
something  is  given,  which  the  receiver  cannot  challenge ;  nay, 
very  hardly  could  there  be  any  such  thing  as  gift.  For  if  there 
be  first  a  claim,  then,  in  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  not  so  property 
gift,  as  payment.  Yea,  so  vast  would  be  the  comprehension  of 
justice,  that  it  would  scarce  leave  any  object  for  favour.  But 
God's  grace  and  bounty,  being  so  prevented  by  merit,  would  be 
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n>ectatorB  rather  than  actors  in  the  whole  work  of.  man's  salya* 
tion.  Nor  would  our  obedience  to  God's  positive  precepts  only, 
but  also  to  his  negative,  sometimes  strike  in  for  iheir  share  of 
merit  and  claim  to  a  reward.  And  any  one  who  could  plead 
such  a  negative  righteousness,  might  come  and  demand  a  recom- 
pence  of  God  for  not  drinking  or  whoring,  swearing  or  blas- 
pheming ;  just  as  the  pharisee  did,  for  not  bein^  as  the  very 
dregs  of  sinners;  and  so  vouch  himself  meritonous,  forsooth, 
for  being  a  degree  or  two  short  of  scandalous.  Moreover, 
amongst  men,  it  would  pass  for  an  obligation  between  neighbours, 
that  one  of  them  did  not  rob  or  murder  the  other ;  and  a  suffi- 
cient plea  for  preferment  before  kings  and  governors,  not  to  have 
deserved  the  gibbet  and  the  halter ;  which  is  a  poor  plea  indeed, 
when  to  have  deserved  them  proves  oftentimes  a  better.  In 
short,  upon  these  terms  he  who  is  not  the  very  worst  of  villains, 
must  commence  presently  a  person  of  a  peculiar  worth:  and 
bare  indemnity  will  be  too  low  a  privilege  for  the  merit  of  not 
being  a  clamorous,  overgrown  malefactor. 

But  now,  that  all  that  any  man  alive  is  capable  of  doing,  is  but 
an  indispensable  homage  to  God,  and  not  a  free  oblation ;  and  that 
also  such  an  homage  as  makes  his  obligation  to  what  he  does  much 
earlier  than  his  doing  of  it,  will  appear  both  from  the  law  of  nature, 
and  that  of  God's  positive  command.  Of  each  of  which  a  word 
or  two,  and 

1.  For  the  law  of  nature.  There  is  nothing  that  nature  pro- 
claims with  a  louder  and  more  intelligible  voice,  than  that  he  who 
gives  a  being,  and  afterwards  preserves  and  supports  it,  has  an  in- 
defeasible claim  to  whatsoever  the  said  being  so  given  and  sup- 
ported by  him,  either  is  or  has  or  can  possibly  do.  But  this  is  a 
point  which  I  must  be  more  particular  upon,  and  thereby  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  what  I  shall  argue,  a  fortiori^  concerning  God  himself, 
from  what  is  to  be  observed  amongst  men.  Now  me  right  which 
one  man  has  to  the  actions  of  another,  is  generally  denved  from 
one  or  both  of  these  two  great  originals,  production  or  possession. 
The  first  of  which  gives  a  parent  right  over  the  actions  of  his 
child ;  and  the  other  gives  a  master  a  title  to  whatsoever  can  be 
done  by  his  servant.  Which  two  are  certainly  the  principal  and 
most  undoubted  rights  that  take  place  in  the  world.  And  both  of 
them  are  eminently  and  transcendendy  in  God,  as  he  stands  related 
to  men :  and, 

(1.)  For  production.  By  the  purest  and  most  entire  communis 
cation  of  being,  Grod  did  not  only  produce,  but  create  man.  He 
gave  him  an  existence  out  of  nothing,  and  while  he  was  yet  but 
a  mere  idea  of  possibility  in  the  mind  of  his  eternal  Maker. 
That  one  expression  of  the  psalmist,  ^^  It  is  he  who  hath  made 
us^  and  not  we  ourselves,"  being  both  a  full  account,  and  an 
irrefragable  demonstration  of  his  absolute  sovereignty  over  our 
persons,  and  incontestable  claim  to  all  our  services :  nor  is  this 
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the  utmost  measure  of  our  obligation  to  him^  but  as  he  first  drew 
us  out  of  nothing  and  non-existence,  so  he  ever  since  keeps  us 
firom  relapsing  into  it ;  his  power  brought  us  forth,  and  his  provi- 
dence maintams  us.  And  thus  has  this  poor  impotent  creature 
,  been  perpetually  hanging  upon  the  bounty  of  his  great  Creator, 
and  by  a  daily  preservation  of  his  precarious  being,  stands 
obliged  to  him  under  the  growing  renewed  title  of  a  continual 
creation.     But  this  is  not  all.     There  is  yet, 

(2.)  Another  title  whereby  one  person  obtains  a  right  to  all 
that  another  can  do ;  and  that  is  possession.  A  title,  every  whit 
as  transcendently  in  God  as  the  former;  as  being  founded  in, 
and  resulting  from,  his  forementioned  prerogative  of  a  Creator. 
Nothing  being  more  imquestionable,  than  that  "the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof:"  as  the  psalmist  declares.  Psalm 
xxiv.  1.  He  is  the  sole  proprietor  and  grand  landlord  of  the 
universe.  And  moreover,  as  all  things  were  made  by  him,  so 
they  were  made  for  him  also ;  "  he  made  all  things  for  himself," 
says  the  wisest  of  men.  Pro  v.  xvi.  4.  He  is  the  original  efficient 
by  which,  and  the  great  and  last  end  for  which  they  are :  for  by 
him  they  began,  and  in  him  they  terminate,  after  which  two  essen- 
tial relations  borne  by  God  to  man  on  the  one  side,  and  obliging 
man  to  God  on  the  other,  can  there  be  any  thing  that  is  good, 
either  in  the  being  or  actions  of  the  latter,  which  can  be  called 
perfectly  his  own  ?  any  thing  which  is  not  entirely  due  to  God, 
and  that  by  a  complication  of  the  most  binding  and  indispensable 
titles  ?  and  if  so,  how  and  where  can  there  be  any  room  for  such 
a  thing  as  merit  ? 

The  civil  law  tells  us,  that  servants  have  not  properly  a  jus, 
a  right  or  title,  to  any  thing,  by  virtue  whereof  they  can  implead, 
or  bring  an  action  against  their  lord,  upon  any  account  whatso- 
ever: every  such  servant,  as  the  law  here  speaks  of,  being  not 
only  his  master's  vassal,  but  also  part  of  his  possessions.  And 
this  right  our  Saviour  himself  owns,  and  sets  forth  to  us  by  an 
elegant  parable,  couching  under  it  as  strong  an  argument,  Luke 
xvii.  7,  8,  9,  "Which  of  you,"  saith  he,  "having  a  servant 
ploughing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and  by,  when 
he  is  come  from  the  field,  Go,  and  sit  down  to  meat?  And  will 
not  rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup ;  and 
gird  thyself  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drank;  and 
afterwards  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink.  Doth  he  thank  that  servant 
because  he  did  the  things  that  were  commanded  him?  I  trow 
not."  Where  we  see,  upon  what  terms  of  right  even  the  most 
diligent  and  faithfiil  servant  stands  with  his  master;  who  after 
he  had  been  toiling  all  day  in  his  master's  business,  dressing  and 
manuring  his  grounds,  and  watering  them  with  the  drops  of  his 
brow,  comes  home  at  length  hungry  and  tired  (where  if  he  could 
find  no  reward  for  his  hard  service,  yet  one  would  think  that  he 
might  at  least  expect  a  discharge  from  any  further  work,  and 
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receive  the  present  refreshments  of  his  natural  food);  yet  even 
then  his  master  renews  his  employment,  delays  his  repast,  and 
commands  him  to  secve  and  attend  him  at  his  table,  and  with 
weary  limbs  and  an  empty  stomach  to  expect  a  dismission  at  his 
pleasure;  and  all  this  without  so  much  as  any  thanks  for  his 
pains.  In  which  neither  is  the  master  unjust,  nor  the  servant 
mjured :  for  he  did  no  more  than  what  his  condition  obliged  him 
to  ;  he  did  but  his  duty ;  and  duty  certainly  neither  is  nor  can  be 
meritorious.  Thus,  I  say,  stands  the  case  amongst  men  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  respective  conditions  in  this  world. 
And  if  so,  must  not  the  same  obligation,  as  it  passes  between 
Grod  and  man,  rise  as  much  higher,  as  the  condition  of  a  creature 
founds  an  obligation  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  a  bare 
servant  possibly  can  ?  And  therefore,  since  man  stands  bound  to 
God  under  both  these  titles,  to  wit,  of  production  and  possession, 
now  can  there  be  a  greater  paradox,  than  for  such  a  contemptible, 
forlorn  piece  of  living  dirt  to  claim  any  thing  upon  the  stock  of 
merit  from  him  who  is  both  his  master  and  his  maker  too  ?  No, 
the  very  best  of  men,  upon  the  very  best  of  their  services,  have 
no  other  plea  before  God  but  prayer ;  they  indeed  may  beg  an 
alms,  but  must  not  think  to  stand  upon  their  terms.     But, 

2.  Not  only  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing 
itself,  (as  we  have  sufficiently  shown)  excludes  a  man  from  afl 
plea  of  merit,  but  also  that  further  obligation  lying  upon  him 
and  all  his  services  from  the  positive  law  and  command  of  God, 
equally  cuts  him  off  from  the  same :  the  known  voice  of  that 
law  being,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve,"  Matt.  iv.  10.  And  then  for  the  measure  and 
extent  of  that  service,  it  is  to  be  "  with  all  the  heart,  and  all  the 
strength,  and  all  the  soul,"  Mark  xii.  30.  Which  one  compre- 
hensive injunction  grasping  in  it  all  that  human  nature  is  able  to 
do,  and  by  consequence  bringing  all  that  can  be  done  by  man 
within  the  compass  and  verge  of  duty,  has  left  no  vacancy  dt 
possibility  for  merit  to  take  place ;  till  it  be  proved  that  a  man  may 
actually  do  more,  than  ^^  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  his  strength,  and 
all  his  soul,"  he  is  able  to  do :  than  which  it  is  impossible,  even 
for  common  sense,  to  conceive  any  thing  more  senseless  and  con- 
tradictious.    And  so  I  proceed  to  the 

Second  condition  required  to  render  an  action  meritorious; 
and  that  is  that  it  should  really  add  tOj  and  better  the  state  of  the 
person  of  whom  it  is  to  merit.  The  reason  of  which  is,  because  all 
merit,  as  we  have  shown  before,  consists  properly  in  a  right  to  re- 
ceive some  benefit,  on  the  account  of  some  benefit  first  done: 
the  natural  order  of  things  requiring  that  where  a  considerable 
advantage  has  been  received,  something  of  the  like  nature  should 
be  returned.  For  that  otherwise,  if  one  part  of  the  world 
should  be  always  upon^  the  receiving  hand,  and  never  upon  the 
restorbg,  that  part  would  be  a  kind  of  monstrous  dead  weight 
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upon  the~  other,  and  all  that  was  good  and  usefiil  to  mankind  would, 
by  an  enormous  disparity,  Jean  wholly  on  one  side. 

But  to  bring  the  foreraentioned  condition  •  of  merit  home  to  our 
present  purpose,  and  thereby  to  show  how  far  God  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  man,  and  of  man  giving  to  God,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
briefly  to  represent  to  ourselves  what  God  is,  and  what  man  is ;  and, 
by  consequence,  how  the  case  of  giving  and  receiving  must  stand 
on  God*s  part,  and  how  on  man's.     And  here,  in  the 

1st  place,  God  offers  himself  to  our  consideration  as  a  being  in- 
finitely perfect,  infinitely  happy,  and  self-sufficient ;  depending 
upon  no  supply  or  revenue  from  abroad,  but  (as  I  may  so  express 
k)  retreating  wholly  into  himself,  and  there  living  forever  upon 
the  inexhaustible  stock  of  his  own"  essential  fulness ;  and  as  a 
fountain  owes  not  its  streams  to  any  poor  adventitious  infusions 
from  without,  but  to  the  internal,  unfailing  plenties  of  its  own 
springs ;  so  this  mighty,  all-comprehending  being  which  we  call 
God,'  needs  no  other  happiness,  but  to  contemplate  upon  that 
which  he  actually  is,  and  ever  was,  and  shall  be  possessed  of. 
From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  divine  nature  and  beatitude 
ean  no  more  admit  of  any  addition  to  it,  than  we  can  add  degrees 
to  infinity,  new  measures  to  immensity,  and  further  improvements 
to  a  boundless,  absolute,  unimprovable  perfection :  for  such  a 
being  is  the  great  God,  who  is  one  of  the  parties  whom  we  are 
now  discoursing  of.  Nevertheless,  to  carry  the  case  a  little 
further;  supposing  for  the  present  that  the  divine  na!ture  and 
felicity  were  capable  of  some  fiirther  addition  and  increase,  let  us 
in  the 

2nd  place,  cast  our  eye  upon  the  other  party  concerned,  and 
consider,  whether  man  be  a  being  fit  and  able  to  make  this  addi- 
tion ;  man,  I  say,  that  poor,  slight,  inconsiderable  nothing ;  or 
at  best  a  pitiful  something  beholden  to  every  one  of  the  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  compounded  of  them,  and  living  as  an  eleemo- 
synary upon  a  perpetual  contribution  from  all  and  every  part  of 
the  creation  ;  this  creature  clothing  him,  and  another  feeding  him, 
a  third  curing  him  when  sick,  and  a  fourth  comforting  and 
refreshing  him  when  well.  In  a  word,  he  subsists  by  the  joint 
alms  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  stands  at  thfe  mercy  of  every  thing 
in  nature,  which  is  able  either  to  help  or  hurt  him. 

And  is  this  now  the  person  who  is  to  oblige  his  Maker  ?  to 
indent  and  drive  bargains  with  the  Almighty?  Those,  I  am 
sure,  who  in  their  several  ages,  have  been  reputed  most  eminent 
for  their  knowledge  of  God  and  of  themselves  too,  used  to  speak 
at  much  another  .rate  concerning  both.  "  My  goodness,"  says 
David,  "  extendeth  not  to  thee,"  Psalm  xvi.  2.  And  again,  '*If 
thou  be  righteous,"  says  Elihu  to  Job,  "  what  givest  thou  him  ? 
or  what  does  he  receive  at  thy  hands  ?"  Job  xxxv.  7.  So  that 
St.  Paul  might  well  make  that  challenge  without  expecting 
ever  to  see  it  answered  in  Rom.  xi.  35,  "  Who  hath  first  given  to 
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him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ?"  For  let  man 
but  first  prove  the  debt,  and  the  Almighty  will  be  sure  to  pay  it. 
But  most  fully  of  all  does  our  Saviour  himself  determine  this 

Eoint  in  that  remarkable  conclusion  of  the  forecited  parable,  in 
uke  xviii.  10,  where  he  instructs  his  disciples,  "  After  they  had 
done  all  that  was  commanded  them,  to  acknowledge  themselves 
unprofitable  servants;"  that  is  to  say,  such  as  God,  upon  no 
account  whatsoever,  was  or  could  be  at  all  the  better  for.  And 
a  clearer  text  certainly,  and  more  direct  and  home  against  all 
pretence  of  merit,  neither  law  nor  gospel  can  afford. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed,  that  some  have  found  out 
such  an  exposition  of  it,  as,  if  admitted,  renders  it  of  no  force 
at  &11  against  this  doctrine  of  merit.  For  first,  they  absolutely 
cashier  the  literal,  express  sense  of  the  words,  and  m  the  room 
of  it  introduce  a  figure  called  by  the  Greeks  fAiCtaatij  which,  to 
diminish  or  degrade  a  thing,  expresses  it  in  terms  representing  it 
much  less  than  indeed  it  is,  as  when  we  say,  a  thing  is  smdler 
than  an  atom,  less  than  nothing,  and  the  like ;  such  words  are  not 
to  be  understood  literally,  but  import  only,  that  the  thing  spoken 
of  is  very  inconsiderable.  Accordingly,  when  Christ  bids  his 
disciples  after  their  best  and  most  exact  performances  acknow- 
ledge themselves  unprofitable  servants,  we  are  not,  say  these 
expositors,  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  really  they  were  so, 
but  that  Christ  only  read  them  a  lecture  of  humility  and  self- 
abasement  towards  God,  in  speaking  but  meanly  and  lowly  of 
their  own  piety,  how  difierently  soever  it  might  deserve  to  be 
valued,  accordmg  to  the  strict  estimate  of  the  thing  itself.  So 
that  by  all  this,  it  seems,  our  Saviour  was  only  teaching  those 
about  him  how  to  pass  compliments  upon  Almighty  God,  their 
professing  of  themselves  unprofitable  servants  amounting  to  no 
more  than  if  they  had  told  him,  they  were  his  humble  servants. 
The  meaning  of  which  words,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
the  feshionable  custom  of  genteel  lying  will  much  better  account 
for,  than  the  language  of  scripture  (the  word  of  truth)  is  able  to 
do.  But  in  the  mean  time,  what  an  insufferable  perversion  of 
the  written  word  is  it,  to  affix  such  a  sense  to  any  text  of  it,  as 
this  forced  exposition  here  does!  which  manifesdy  turns  a  most 
devout  confession  to  Almighty  God  into  a  piece  of  courtship ;  a 
principal  truth  into  a  mere  trope  or  figure ;  and,  in  a  word,  one 
of  the  highest  duties  of  a  Christian,  into  a  false,  fulsome,  and  at 
best,  an  empty  expression.     And  so  I  pass  to  the 

Third  condition  required  to  render  an  action  meritorious;  and 
that  is,  that  there  be  an  equal  proportion  of  valtte  between  the  action 
and  the  reward.  This  being  evident  from  the  foundation  already 
laid  by  us ;  to  wit,  that  the  nature  of  merit  consists  properly  in 
exchange;  and  that,  we  know,  must  proceed  according  to  a 
parity  of  worth  on  both  sides,  commutation  being  most  properly 
oetween  things  equivalent     But  now  the  prize  we  run  for,  in 
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all  our  religious  performances,  is  no  less  a  thing  than  life  eteinal^ 
and  a  beatific  enjo3rment  of  God  himself  for  ever ;  and  can  zsq 
man,  not  (]^uite  abandoned  by  his  reason,  imagine  a  few,  weak, 
broken  actions,  a  competent  price  for  heaven  and  immortalitjr? 
and  fit  to  be  laid  in  the  balance  with  an  ^^  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory?"  Is  there  any  thing  in  dust  and  ashes  that 
can  deserve  to  dwell  with  God,  and  to  converse  with  angels?  Or 
can  we,  who  live  by  sense  and  act  by  sense,  do  any  thing  worthy 
of  those  joys  which  not  only  exceed  our  senses,  but  also  trans- 
cend our  intellectuals  ?  Can  we  do  beyond  what  we  can  think, 
and  deserve  beyond  what  we  can  do?  For  let  us  rate  our  best 
and  most  exact  services  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  morality, 
and  what  man  is  able  to  carry  so  steady  a  hand  in  any  religious 
performance,  as  to  observe  all  those  conditions  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  answer  the  full  measures  of  the  law?  No,  this  ia 
such  a  pitch  of  acting  as  the  present  stren^  of  nature  must  not 
pretend  to.  And  if  not,  how  can  an  action,  short  of  complete 
morality,  set  up  for  meritorious  ? 

The  papists,  we  know,  in  their  disputes  upon  this  subject,  dia- 
linguish  merit  into  that  which  is  de  condignOy  which  merits  a 
reward  upon  terms  of  justice,  and  by  reason  of  the  inherent 
worth  and  value  of  the  work  done ;  and  that  on  the  other  side  to 
be  de  congruoy  which,  though  it  cannot  claim  a  reward  upon  those 
terms,  and  firom  the  precise  worth  and  value  of  the  work  itself; 
yet  is  such,  that  God  would  not  act  suitably  and  congruously  to 
the  equity  and  goodness  of  his  nature,  if  he  should  not  rewaid 
it.  Tnese  two  sorts  of  merit,  I  say,  they  hold,  but  are  not  yet 
agreed,  which  of  the  two  they  should  state  the  merit  of  their 
good  works  upon.  For  some  boldly  assert,  that  they  merit  the 
former  way,  to  wit,  by  their  own  inherent  worth  and  value ;  and 
some,  that  they  merit  only  the  latter  way,  that  is,  by  being  such 
as  the  equity  and  goodness  of  God  cannot  but  reward;  and 
lastly,  others  (as  particularly  Bellarmine)  hold  that  they  merit 
both  ways;  to  wit,  partly  by  condigni^,  and  -partly  by  con- 
gruity. 

In  answer  to  which,  without  disputing  any  thing  against  thdf 
merit  of  condignity  (since  it  more  man  suiHciently  confutes 
itself),  I  utterly  deny  the  whole  foundation  of  their  meritum  dt 
congruOy  as  to  any  obligation  on  God's  part  to  reward  our  reli- 
gious service  on  the  score  of  equity ;  since  upon  that  account 
God  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  do  any  thing:  forasmuch  as 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  Equity  in  God,  distinct  from  his  justice 
and  mercy ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  mercy  must  on  all  hands 
needs  be  granted  to  be  free ;  how  much  soever  that  of  his  justice 
may,  by  some,  be  thought  otherwise. 

Amongst  men,  I  confess,  there  is  such  an  obligation  as  that  of 
equity ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  men  stand  obliged  by  a  supe- 
rior law  to  exercise  mercy,  as  well  as  justice ;  which  God  does 
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not ;  and  therefore  though  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  meritum 
de  congruo  between  man  and  man,  yet  between  Grod  and  man  (since 
C3od  is  under  no  obligation  to  show  mercy,  where  his  own  word 
has  not  first  obliged  him)  no  such  merit  can  take  place. 

But  berides,  this  is  not  the  point,  whether  or  no  it  be  congru- 
ous to  the  goodness  of  God,  for  him  to  reward  such  or  such 
actions :  for  there  be  many  thousands  of  things  and  actions  very 
congruous  for  God  to  do,  which  yet  by  his  nature  he  is  not 
obliged  to  do,  nor  ever  will  do ;  so  that  the  bare  congruity  of 
any  thing  or  action  to  the  divine  nature  lays  no  obligation  upon 
God  to  do  it  at  all.  But  the  point  lies  here,  to  wit,  whether  it  be  so 
congruous  to  God  to  reward  the  obedience  and  good  actions  of 
men,  that  it  is  incongruous  to  his  nature  not  to  do  it:  and  this  I 
utterly  deny.  For  if  it  were  incongruous  to  his  nature  not  to  re- 
ward them,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  reward  them; 
and  then  indeed  merit  must  upon  equal  necessity  take  place. 
But  if  God  be  not  bound  to  reward  every  act,  which  it  may 
be  suitable  or  congruous  for  him  to  reward  (as  we  have  shown 
that  he  is  not)  then  meritum  de  congruo  is  but  merit  equivo- 
cally so  called ;  and  the  forementioned  division  of  merit  is  not 
a  division  of  a  genus  into  two  several  species,  but  only  a  di^ 
tribution  of  an  equivocal  term  into  its  several  significations; 
and  consequently  to  give  the  name  of  merit  with  respect  to 
Grod,  to  that  which  is  so  only  de  congruo^  is  a  mere  trifling  about 
words,  without  any  regard  had  to  the  sense  of  them.  Nor  let 
any  one  here  object  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  mereri  and 
meritum^  by  the  fathers  and  other  ancient  church  writers;  for 
liiey  use  them  not  in  a  sense  importing  claim  upon  the  score  of 
strict  justice,  but  only  as  they  signify  the  actual  obtainment  of 
any  thing  from  God  upon  the  stock  of  free  promise,  by  coming  up 
to  the  conditions  of  it :  which  by  no  means  reaches  that  sense 
of  the  word  which  we  have  been  hitherto  disputing  against.  In 
short  therefore  the  question  stands  thus :  Does  this  meritum  di 
congruo^  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  oblige  God  to  reward 
it,  or  does  it  not  ?  If  it  does,  then  I  am  sure  that  merit  of  con- 
dignity  does  the  same,  and  can  do  no  more ;  and  so  the  distinction 
between  them  is  but  verbal,  and  superfluous.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  oblige  pod,  then  I  affirm  that  it  is  not  so 
much  as  merit ;  for  where  there  is  no  obligation  on  one  side,  there 
can  be  no  merit  on  the  other.  To  which  we  may  add  this 
further  consideration,  that  the  asserting  of  such  a  merit  of  con- 
gruity is  altogether  as  arrogant,  as  to  assert  that  of  condignity ; 
forasmuch  as  it  equally  binds  God,  and  brings  him  under  as  great 
a  necessity  of  rewarding,  as  the  other  can ;  and  that,  not  by 
reason  of  his  own  free  word  and  promise  obliging  him  to  it  (of 
which  more  anon),  but  because  of  a  certain  worth  and  value  in- 
herent in  the  work  itself:  which  makes  it  incongruous,  and 
consequently  impossible,  for  God  not  to  reward  it ;  since  it  must 
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needs  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  thing  incongruous  to  him- 
self, or  to  any  of  his  attributes. 

From  all  whicli  it  follo\vs,  that  the  third  condition  required  to 
make  an  action  meritorious,  is  here  failing  also :  ivhich  is,  that 
the  excellency  of  the  work  be  commensurate  to  the  ralae  of  the 
reward.     And  so  I  am  come  at  length  to  the 

Fourth  and  last  condition  or  ingredient  of  merit.  And  fliat  is, 
that  he  who  does  a  work  whereby  he  would  merit  of  ano- 
ther, does  it  solely  by  his  own  strengtn,  and  not  by  the  strength  or 
power  of  him  from  whom  he  is  to  merit.  The  reason  of  which  is, 
because  otherwise  the  work  would  not  be  entirely  a  man's  own. 
And  where  there  is  no  property,  there  can  be  no  exchange,  all  ex- 
change being  the  alienation  of  one  property  or  title  for  another. 
And  I  have  all  along  shown,  that  the  nature  of  merit  is  founded  on 
commutation. 

But  now,  how  great  a  hand,  or  rather  what  a  total  influence, 
God  has  in  all  our  actions,  that  known  maxim  jointly  received 
both  by  heathens  and  Christians  sufficiently  demonstrates; 
namely,  that  '^  in  him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
And  80  intimately  and  inseparably  does  this  influence  join  itself 
with  all  the  motions  of  the  creature,  that  it  puzzles  the  deepest 
and  most  acute  philosophers  to  distinguish  between  th^  actions  of 
second  causes  and  the  concurrence  of  the  first,  so  as  to  rescue  them 
firom  a  downright  identity.  Accordingly,  in  Phil.  ii.  13,  the  apostle 
tells  us,  that "  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  not  only  to  do,  but  also 
to  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure."  And  if,  in  every  good  in- 
clination as  well  as  action,  God  be  the  worker,  we  must  needs  be 
the  recipient  subjects  of  what  is  wrought ;  and  to  be  recipient  cer^ 
taintly  is  not  meritorious. 

In  all  the  actions  of  men,  though  we  naturally  fix  our  eye  only 
upon  some  visible  agent,  yet  still  there  is  a  secret  invisible 
spring,  which  is  the  first  mover  of,  and  conveys  an  activity  to, 
every  power  and  faculty  both  of  soul  and  body,  though  it  be  dis- 
cerned by  neither.  Upon  which  account  it  is  that  St.  Austin  says, 
**that  in  all  that  God  does  for  us,  he  only  crowns  his  own 
works  in  us ;"  the  same  hand  still  enabling  us  to  do,  which  shall 
hereafter  reward  us  for  what  we  have  done.  And  if,  according  to 
these  terms,  and  those  words  also  of  the  spouse  to  the  same 
purpose,  Cantic.  i.  4,  "  Draw  me,  and  I  will  follow  thee,"  our 
coming  to  God  be  from  nothing  else  but  from  his  drawing  us  to 
himself,  how  can  we  merit  of  him  by  our  following  him,  or  coming 
to  him  ?  For  can  any  one  oblige  me  by  a  present  bought  with 
my  own  money  ?  or  by  giving  me  that  which  I  first  gave  him  ? 
And  yet  the  case  here  is  much  the  same.  For  as  apt  as  we  are  to 
flatter  ourselves,  and  to  think  and  speak  big  upon  this  subject,  yet 
in  truth,  by  all  that  we  do  or  can  do,  we  do  but  return  God 
something  of  his  own.  Much  like  the  rivers,  which  come  rolling 
with  a  mighty  noise,  and  pour  themselves  into  the  sea :  and  yet 
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as  high  as  they  swell,  and  as  loud  as  they  roar,  they  only  restore  the 
sea  her  own  waters:  that  which  flows  into  her  in  one  place, 
having  been  first  drawn  from  her  in  another.  In  a  word,  can 
the  eaurth  repay  the  heavens  for  their  influences,  and  the  clouds  for 
that  yerdure  and  fertility  which  they  bestow  upon  it  ?  or  can 
dirt  and  dunghills  requite  the  sun  and  the  light  for  shining  upon 
them?  N0|  certainly;  and  yet  what  poor  shadows  and  faint 
representations  are  tnese  of  that  infinitely  greater  inability,  even 
of  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures  to  present  him  with  any  thing 
which  they  were  not  first  beholden  to  him  for !  It  is  clear  there- 
fore, that  since  man,  in  all  his  duties  and  services,  never  had  any 
thing  of  his  own  to  set  up  with,  but  has  trafficked  all  along  upon 
a  borrowed  stock,  the  fourth  and  last  condition  required  to  make  his 
performances  meritorious  utterly  fails  him. 

And  thus  I  have  distinctly  ^one  over  the  several  conditions  of 
merit.  As  first.  That  the  mentorious  act  be  not  due.  Secondly, 
That  it  really  add  to,  and  better  the  condition  of  him  from  whom 
it  merits.  Thirdly,  That  there  be  a  parity  of  value  between  tbe 
work  and  the  reward.  And  fourthly  and  lastly,  That  it  be  done 
by  the  sole  strength  of  him  who  merits,  and  not  by  the  help  and 
strength  of  him  from  whom  he  merits.  These  four,  I  say,  are 
the  essential  ingredients  and  indispensable  conditions  of  merit. 
And  yet  not  one  of  them  all  agrees  to  the  very  best  of  man's  ac- 
tions with  reference  to  almighty  God.  Nevertheless,  in  despite  of 
all  these  deplorable  impotences,  we  see  what  a  towering  principle 
of  pride  works  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how  mightily  it 
makes  them  affect  to  be  their  own  saviours,  and  even  while  they 
live  upon  God,  to  depend  upon  themselves :  to  be  poor  and  proud 
being  the  truest  character  of  man  ever  since  the  pnde  of  our 
first  parents  threw  us  into  this  forlorn  condition.  And  thus  I 
have  finished  the  second  and  main  particular  proposed  from  these 
words,  and  expressed  in  them,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  for  men 
by  their  best  services  to  merit  of  God,  or  be  profitable  to  him.  I 
proceed  now  to  the 

Third  particular,  which  exhibits  to  us  something  by  way  of  in- 
ference from  the  two  former ;  to  wit,  that  this  persuasion  of  man^s 
being  able  to  merit  of  God^  is  the  source  and  foundation  of  two  of 
the  greatest  corruptions  of  religion  that  have  irfested  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  those  are  Pelagianism  and  Popery.     And, 

First,  For  Pelagianism.  It  chiefly  springs  from,  and  is  resolv- 
able into,  this  one  point,  namely.  That  a  man  contributes  something 
of  his  own,  which  he  had  not  from  God,  towards  his  own 
aalvation ;  and  that  not  a  bare  something  only,  but  such  a  some- 
thing also  as  is  the  principle  and  most  efiectUal  cause  of  his 
salvation.  Forasmuch  as  that  which  he  receives  from  Grod,  ac- 
cording to  Pelagius,  is  only  a  power  to  will  and  to  do ;  which  a 
man  may  very  well  have,  and  carry  to  hell  with  him,  as  those 
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who  go  to  hell  no  doubt  do.  But  that  which  obtains  heaven, 
and  actually  saves  a  man,  is  the  right  use  of  that  power,  and  the 
free  determination  of  his  will ;  which  (as  the  same  Pelagius 
teaches)  a  man  has  wholly  from  himself,  and  accordingly  may 
wholly  thank  himself  for.  So  that  in  answer  to  that  question  of 
the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iv.  7,  Quis  te  discrevit^  "  Who  made  thee  to 
differ  from  another?"  and  that  as  to  the  grand  discrimination  of 
saint  and  reprobate  ?  the  Pelagian  must  reply,  if  he  will  speak  per- 
tinently and  consistently  with  himself,  Why,  I  made  myself  to 
differ,  by  using  the  powers  which  God  gave  me,  as  I  should 
do;  which  my  neighbour  did  not;  and  for  that  reason  I  go 
to  heaven,  and  he  to  hell ;  and  as  he  can  blame  none  but  himself 
for  the  one,  so  I  am  beholden  to  none  but  myself  for  the  other. 
This,  I  say,  is  the  main  of  the  Pelagian  divinity,  though  much 
more  compendiously  delivered  in  that  known  but  lewd  aphorism 
of  theirs :  M  Deo  hahemus  quod  sumus  homines^  a  nobis  auiem 
ipsis  quod  sumus  justi.     To  which  we  may  add  another  of  their 

f principles,  to  wit,  That  if  a  man  does  all  that  naturally  he  can  do 
still  understanding  hereby  the  present  state  of  nature)  God  is 
bound  in  justice  to  supply  whatsoever  more  shall  be  necessary  to 
salvation.  Which  premises,  if  they  do  not  directly  and  unavoid- 
ably infer  in  man  a  power  of  meriting  of  God,  the  world  is  yet 
to  seek  what  the  nature  and  notion  of  merit  is.  Accordingly, 
both  Gelasius  and  St.  Austin,  in  setting  down  the  points  wherem 
the  catholic  church  differed  from  the  Pelagians,  assign  this  for  one 
of  the  chief,  that  the  Pelagians  held  graiiam  Dei  secundum  homi' 
nam  merita  conferri.  And  the  truth  is,  upon  their  principles  a 
man  may  even  merit  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  for  if  there  be  no 
saving  grace  without  it,  and  a  man  may  do  that  which  shall  oblige 
God  in  justice  to  vouchsafe  him  such  grace  (as  with  no  small  self- 
contradiction  these  men  use  to  speak),  then  let  them  qualify  and 
soften  the  matter  with  what  words  they  please  ;  I  affirm,  that  upon 
these  terms  a  man  really  merits  his  salvation,  and  by  consequence 
all  that  is  or  can  be  necessary  thereunto. 

In  the  mean  time,  throughout  all  this  Pelagian  scheme,  we 
have  not  so  much  as  one  word  of  man's  natural  impotency  to 
spiritual  things  (though  inculcated  and  written  in  both  Testa- 
ments with  a  sunbeam),  nor  consequently  of  the  necessity  of 
some  powerful  divine  energ}'  to  bend,  incline,  and  effectually 
draw  man's  will  to  such  objects  as  it  naturally  resists  and  is 
averse  to :  not  a  word,  I  say,  of  this,  or  any  thing  like  it  (for 
those  men  used  to  explode  and  deny  it  all  as  their  modem 
offspring  amongst  us  also  do) :  and  yet  this  passed  for  sound  and 
good  divinity  in  the  church  in  St.  Austin's  time  ;  and  within  leas 
than  a  hundred  years  since,  in  our  church  too ;  Pelagianism,  and 
Socinianism,  deism,  tritheism,  atheism,  and  a  spirit  of  innovation, 
the  root  of  all  and  worse  than  all,  broke  in  upon  us,  and  by  false 
schemes  and  models  countenanced  and   encouraged,  have  ^ven 
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quite  a  new  face  to  things:  though  a  new  face  is  certainly  the 
worst  and  most  unbecoming  that  can  be  set  upon  an  old  religion. 
But 

Secondly,  To  proceed  to  another  sort  of  men  famous  for  cor- 
rupting Christianity  more  ways  than  one;  to  wit,  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  We  shall  find,  that  this  doctrine  of  man's 
being  able  to  merit  of  God  is  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of 
popery  also.  Even  the  great  Diana,  which  some  of  the  most 
experienced  craftsmen  in  the  world  do  with  so  much  zeal  sacrifice 
to,  and  make  shrines  for,  and  by  so  doing  get  their  living,  and 
that  a  very  plentiful  and  splendid  one  too ;  as  knowing  full  well, 
that  without  it  the  grandeur  of  their  church  (which  is  all  their 
reli^on)  would  quickly  fall  to  the  ground.  For  if  there  be  no 
merit  of  good  works,  then  no  supererogation ;  and  if  no  superero- 
gation, no  indulgences ;  and  if  no  indulgences,  then  it  is  to  be 
reared  that  the  silversmith's  trade  will  run  low,  and  the  credit  of 
the  pontifical  bank  begin  to  fail.  So  that  the  very  marrow,  the 
life,  and  spirit  of  popery  lies  in  a  stiff  adherence  to  this  doctrine : 
the  grand  question  still  insisted  upon  by  these  merchants  being 
Quid  dabitis  ?  and  the  great  commodity  set  to  sale  by  them  being 
merit.  For  can  any  one  think  that  the  pope  and  his  cardinals, 
and  the  rest  of  their  ecclesiastical  grandees,  care  a  rush  whether 
the  will  of  man  be  free  or  no  (as  the  Jesuits  state  the  freedom 
of  it  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dominicans  and  Janseni^ts  on  the 
other),  or  that  they  at  all  concern  themselves  about  justification 
and  free  grace,  but  only  as  the  artificial  stating  of  such  points 
may  sometimes  serve  them  in  their  spiritual  traffic,  and  now  and 
then  help  them  to  turn  the  penny?  No;  they  value  not  their 
schools  any  further  than  they  furnish  their  markets;  nor  regard 
any  gospel  but  that  of  cardinal  Palavicini;  which  professedly 
owns  it  for  the  main  design  of  Christianity,  to  make  men  as 
rich,  as  great,  and  as  happy,  as  they  can  be  in  this  world.  And 
the  grand  instrument  to  compass  all  this  by  is  the  doctrine  of 
merit.  For  how  elee  could  it  be,  that  so  many  in  that  communion 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  in  doing  so  much  less  than 
they  know  they  are  required  to  do  for  the  saving  of  their  souls, 
but  that  they  are  taught  to  believe,  that  there  are  some  again  in 
the  world  who  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  bound  to  do, 
and  so  may  very  well  keep  their  neighbour's  lamp  from  going 
out,  by  having  oil  enough  both  to  supply  their  own,  and  a  com- 
ifor^bie  overplus  besides,  to  lend,  or  (w^hich  is  much  better)  to 
sell,  in  such  a  case.  In  a  word,  take  away  the  foundation,  and 
the  house  must  fall ;  and,  in  like  manner,  beat  down  merit,  and 
down  goes  popery  too.  And  so  at  length  (that  I  may  not  tres- 
pass upon  your  patience  too  much)  I  descend  to  the 

Fourth  and  last  particular,  proposed  at  first  from  the  words, 
which  was  to  remove  an  objection^  naturally  apt  to  issue  from  the 
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f(yrtgo%ng  particulars.  The  objection  is  obvious,  and  the  answer 
to  it  needs  not  be  long.     It  proceeds  thus : 

If  the  doctrine  hitherto  advanced  be  true,  can  there  be  a 
greater  discouragement  to  men  in  their  Christian  course,  than  to 
consider,  that  all  their  obedience,  all  their  duties  and  choicest 
performances,  are  nothing  worth  in  the  sight  of  Grod  ?  and  that 
they  themselves,  after  they  have  done  their  best,  their  utmost, 
and  their  very  all  in  his  service,  are  still,  for  all  that,  useless  ana 
mnproiitable,  and  such  as  can  plead  no  recompence  at  all  at  his 
hands  ?     This  you  will  say  is  very  hard ;  but  to  it  I  answer. 

First,  that  it  neither  ought  nor  uses  to  be  any  discouragement 
to  a  beggar  (as  we  all  are  m  respect  of  almighty  God)  to  continue 
asking  an  alms,  and  in  doing  all  that  he  can  to  obtain  it,  though 
he  knows  he  can  do  nothing  to  claim  it.     But 

Secondly,  I  deny  that  our  disavowing  this  doctrine  of  merit, 
cuts  us  off  from  all  plea  to  a  recompence  for  our  Christian  obe- 
dience at  the  hands  of  Grod.  It  cuts  us  off  indeed  from  all  plea 
to  it  upon  the  score  of  condignity  and  strict  justice:  but  then 
should  we  not  on  the  other  side  consider,  whether  God's  justice 
be  the  only  thing  that  can  oblige  him  in  his  transactings  with 
men  ?  For  does  not  his  veracity  and  his  promise  oblige  him  as 
much  as  nis  justice  can?  And  has  he  not  positively  promised 
10  reward  our  sincere  obedience  ?  Which  promise,  though  his 
mere  grace  and  goodness  induced  him  to  make,  yet  his  essential 
truth  stands  obliged  to  see  performed.  For  though  some  have 
ventured  so  far  as  to  declare  God  under  no  obligation  to  inflict 
the  eternal  torments  of  hell  (how  peremptorily  soever  threatened 
by  him)  upon  men  dying  in  their  sins ;  yet  I  suppose,  none  will 
be  so  hardy,  or  rather  shameless,  as  to  affirm  it  free  for  God  to 
perform  or  not  perform  his  promise ;  the  obligation  of  which 
being  so  absolute  and  unalterable,  I  do  here  further  affirm,  that 
upon  the  truest  and  most  assured  principles  of  practical  reason, 
there  is  as  strong  and  as  enforcing  a  motive  fit)m  the  immutable 
truth  of  God's  promise,  to  raise  men  to  the  highest  and  most 
heroic  acts  of  a  Christian  life,  as  if  every  such  single  act  could 
by  its  own  intrinsic  worth  merit  a  glorious  eternity.  For,  to 
speak  the  real  truth  and  nature  of  things,  that  which  excites  en- 
deavour, and  sets  obedience  on  work,  is  not  properly  a  belief  or 
persuasion  of  the  merit  of  our  works,  but  the  assurance  of  our 
reward.  And  can  we  have  a  greater  assurance  of  this,  than  that 
truth  itself,  which  cannot  break  its  word,  has  promised  it  ?  For 
the  most  high  and  holy  One  (as  we  have  shown,  and  may  with 
reverence  speak),  has  pawned  his  word,  his  name,  and  his  honour, 
to  reward  the  stedfast,  finally  persevering  obedience  of  every 
one  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  notwithstanding  its  legal  im- 
perfection. 

And  therefore,  though  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
blush  at   the  worthless  emptiness  of  our  best  duties,  and  to  be 
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ashamed  of  the  poorness  and  shortness  of  our  most  complete 
actions,  and,  in  a  word,  to  think  as  meanly  of  them  and  of  ourselves 
for  them,  as  God  himself  doe^,  yet  still  let  us  build  both  our 
practice  and  our  comfort  upon  this  one  conclusion,  as  upon  a 
rock ;  that  though,  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  still  unprofitable 
servants,  yet  because  we,  have  done  all,  God  has  engaged  himself 
to  be  a  gracious  master. 

To  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
dl  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XXVI. 

OF   THE   LIGHT  WITHIN   US. 
[Preached  before  the  UiiiTerrity  it  Chriat  Church,  Oxod,  October  39, 1693.] 

Luke  xi.  25. 
Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness. 

As  light  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  usefu] 
creatures  that  ever  issued  from  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
great  Creator  of  the  world  ;  so,  were  the^  eye  of  the  soul  as  little 
weakened  by  the  fall  as  the  eye  of  the  body,  no  doubt  the  light 
within  us  would  appear  as  much  more  glorious  than  the  light 
without  us,  as  the  spiritual,  intellectual  part  of  the  creation  ex- 
ceeds the  glories  of  the  sensible  and  corporeal.  As  to  the 
nature  of  which  Ught,  to  give  some  account  of  it  before  I  proceed 
further,  and  that  without  entering  into  those  various  notions 
of  it  which  some  have  amused  the  world  with  ;  it  is,  in  short,  that 
which  philosophers  in  their  discourses  about  the  mind  of  man,  and 
the  first  origins  of  knowledge,  do  so  much  magnify  by  the  name  ef 
recta  ratio ;  that  great  source  and  principle,  as  they  would  have  it, 
both  of  their  philosophy  and  religion. 

For  the  better  explication  of  which  I   must,   according  to  a . 
common  but  necessary  distinction  (arid  elsewhere  made  use  of  by 
me),   observe   that  this  recta  ratio   may  be  taken  in  a  double 
sense. 

First,  For  those  maxims,  or  general  truths,  which,  being  col- 
lected by  the  observations  of  reason,  and  formed  thereby  into  cer- 
tain propositions,  are  the  grounds  and  principles  by  which  men 
govern  both  their  discourse  and  practice,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  objects  that  come  before  them :  or. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  taken  for  that  faculty  or  power  of  the 
soul,  by  which  it  forms  these  maxims  or  propositions,  and  after- 
wards discourses  upon  them.  And  so  no  doubt  it  is  to  be  taken 
here. 

For  propositions  themselves,  as  to  the  truth  of  them,  are 
neither  capable  of  increase  or  decrease,  improvement  or  diminu- 
tion ;  but  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  are  capable  of 
both ;  that  is,  of  becoming  stronger  or  weaker,  according  as  men 
shall  use  or  abuse,  cultivate  or  neglect  them.  Upon  which  ac- 
count this  recta  ratio  can  be  nothing  else  but  that  intellectual 
power  or  faculty  of  the  soul  which  every  one  is  naturally  en- 
dowed with. 
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To  which  faculty,  as  there  belong  two  grand  and  principal 
offices ;  to  wit,  one  to  inform  or  direct,  and  the  other  to  com- 
mand or  oblige;  so  the  said  Acuity  sustains  a  different  exio^f 
or  denomination,  according  to  each  of  them.  For  as  it  serves  to 
inform  the  soul,  by  discoyerin^  things  to  it,  so  it  is  called  the 
light  of  nature ;  but  as  it  obliges  the  soul  to  do  this,  or  forbear 
that  (which  it  does  as  it  is  actuated  or  informed  with  those  fore- 
mentioned  general  truths  or  maxims),  so  it  is  called  the  law  of 
nature :  which  two  offices,  though  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
&culty,  are  very  different.  For  the  fprmer  of  them,  to  wit,  its 
enlightening  or  informing  quality,  extends  much  further  than  its 
obliging  virtue  does ;  even  to  all  things  knowable  in  the  mind  of 
man ;  but  the  latter  only  to  such  things  as  are  matter  of  prac- 
tice, and  so  fell  under  a  moral  consideration.  Besides,  that  this 
obli^ng  quality  must  needs  also  presuppose  the  enlightening 
Quahty  as  essentially  going  before  it.  For  as  no  law  can  bind 
till  it  be  notified  or  promulged;  so  neither  can  this  faculty  of 
the  soul  oblige  a  man  till  it  has  first  informed  him.  By  which 
we  see,  that  the  light  of  nature,  according  to  the  essential  order 
of  things,  precedes  the  law  of  nature^  and  consequently,  in  strict- 
ness of  speech,  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  how  much 
soever  some  have  thought  fit  to  confound  them.  And  I  doubt 
not  but  it  is  this  which  the  text  here  principally  intends  by  the 
Hght  within  us. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  word  conscience  takes  in  both,  and  sig- 
nifies as  well  a  light  to  inform,  as  it  imports  and  carries  widi  it 
also  a  law  to  oblige  us,  I  shall  indifferently  express  this  light  by 
the  name  of  conscience  (as  a  term  equivalent  to  it)  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing particulars ;  but  still  this  shall  be  with  respect  to  its  in- 
forming rather  than  to  its  obliging  office ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  the 
former  of  these  only  which  is  the  proper  effect  of  light,  and  not 
the  latter.  For  though  conscience  be  both  a  Ueht  and  (as  it 
commands  under  God)  a  law  too ;  yet  as  it  is  a  light,  it  is  not 
formally  a  law.  For  if  it  were,  then  whatsoever  it  discovered  to 
us,  it  would  also  oblige  us  to.  But  this  is  not  so ;  since  it  both 
may  and  does  discover  to  us  the  indifferent  nature  of  many  things 
and  actions  without  obliging  us  either  to  the  practice  or  forbear- 
ance of  them ;  which  one  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  set 
the  difference  between  the  enlightening  and  the  obliging  office  of 
conscience  clear  beyond  all  objection. 

And  thus  much  i  thought  fit  to  premise  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  light  here  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  and  intended  for  the 
subject  of  the  present  discourse.  Which  light,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  great  and  sovereign  gift  of  God  to  mankmd,  for  the  guidance 
and  government  of  their  actions,  in  all  that  concerns  them  with 
reference  to  this  life  or  a  better ;  so  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  turned  into  darkness,  and  thereby  made 
wholly  useless  for  so  noble  a  purpose. 
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For  so  much  the  words  of  the  text  import ;  nor  do  they  im- 
port only  a  bare  possibility  that  it  may  be  so,  but  also  a  very 
high  probability  that,  without  an  extraordinary  prevention,  it  wiU 
be  so.  Forasmuch  as  all  warning,  in  the  very  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  according  to  the  natuml  force  of  such  expressions, 
implies  in  it  these  two  things.  First,  some  very  considerable 
eyil  or  mischief  warned  against ;  and  secondly,  an  equal  dai^er 
of  falling  into  it :  without  which  all  warning  would  be  not  only 
superfluous,  but  ridiculous. 

Now  both  these,  in  the  present  case,  are  very  great ;  as  will 
appear  by  a  distinct  consideration  of  each  of  them.     And 

First,  For  the  evil  which  we  are  warned  or  cautioned  against ; 
to  wit,  the  turning  of  this  light  within  us  into  darkness.  An 
evil  so  inconceivably  great  and  comprehensive,  that  to  give  an 
account  of  the  utmost  extent  of  it,  would  pose  our  thoughts,  as 
well  as  nonplus  our  expressions.  But  yet  to  help  our  apprehen- 
sions of  it  die  best  we  can,  let  us  but  consider  with  ourselves 
those  intolerable  evils  which  bodily  blindness,  deafness,  stupefac- 
tion, and  an  utter  deprivation  of  all  sense,  must  unavoidably 
subject  the  outward  man  to.  For  what  is  one  in  such  a  condi- 
tion able  to  do  ?  And  what  is  he  not  liable  to  suffer  ?  And  yet 
doing  and  suffering,  upon  the  matter,  comprehend  all  that  con- 
cerns a  man  in  this  world.  If  such  a  one's  enemy  seeks  his  life 
(as  he  may  be  sure  that  some  or  other  will,  and  possibly  such  a 
one  as  he  takes  for  his  truest  friend)  in  this  forlorn  case,  he  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  perceive  his  approach,  till  he  finds  him- 
self actually  in  his  murdenng  hands.  He  can  neither  encounter 
nor  escape  him,  neither  in  his  own  defence  give  nor  ward  off  a 
blow :  for  whatsoever  blinds  a  man,  ipso  facto  disarms  him ;  so 
that  being  thus  bereft  bofHi  of  his  sight  and  of  all  his  senses 
besides,  what  such  a  one  can  be  fit  for,  unless  it  be  to  set  up  for 
prophecy,  or  believe  transubstantiation,  I  cannot  imagine. 

These,  I  say,  are  some  of  those  fatal  mischiefe  which  corporal 
blindness  and  insensibility  expose  the  body  to;  and  are  not 
those  of  a  spiritual  blindness  inexpressibly  greater?  For  must 
not  a  man  labouring  under  this  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  dis> 
tinguish  between  the  two  grand  governing  concerns  of  life,  good 
and  evil  ?  and  may  not  the  ignorance  of  these  cost  us  as  dear  as 
the  knowledge  of  them  did  our  first  parents?  Life  and  death, 
vice  and  virtue,  come  alike  to  such  a  one ;  as  all  things  are  of 
the  same  colour  to  him  who  cannot  see.  His  whole  soul  is 
nothing  but  night  and  confusion,  darkness  and  indistinction. 
He  can  neither  see  the  way  to  happiness ; — and  how  then  should 
he  choose  it? — ^nor  yet  to  destruction,  and  how  then  should  he 
avoid  it?  For  where  there  is  no  sense  of  things,  there  can  be 
no  distinction,  and  where  there  is  no  distinction  there  ^an  be  no 
choice. 

A    man  destitute   of  this  directing  and  distinguishing    li^t 
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within  him,  is  and  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  thing  in 
nature,  that  would  impose  or  serve  a  turn  upon  him.  So  that 
whatsoever  the  devil  will  have  him  do,  that,  he  must  do. 
Whithersoever  any  exorbitant  desire  or  design  hurries  him, 
thither  he  must  go.  Whatsoever  any  base  interest  shall  pre- 
scribe, that  he  must  set  his  hand  to,  whether  his  heart  goes 
along  with  it  or  no.  If  he  be  a  statesman,  he  must  be  as  willing 
to  sell,  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  can  be  to  buy.  If  a  church- 
man, he  must  be  ready  to  surrender  and  give  up  the  church,  and 
make  a  sacrifice  of  the  altar  itself,  though  he  lives  by  it ;  and,  in 
a  word,  take  that  for  a  full  discharge  from  all  his  subscriptions 
and  obligations  to  it,  to  do  as  he  is  bid.  Which  being  the  case 
of  such  as  steer  by  a  false  light,  certainly  no  slave  in  the  gallies  is 
or  can  be  in  such  a  wretched  condition  of  slavery,  as  a  man  thus 
abandoned  by  conscience,  and  bereft  of  all  inward  principles  that 
should  either  guide  or  control  him  in  the  course  of  his  conversa- 
tion. So  that  we  see  here  the  transcendent  greatness  of  the  evil 
which  we  stand  cautioned  against.     But  then. 

Secondly,  K  it  were  an  evil  that  seldom  happened,  that  very 
hardly  and  rarely  befell  a  man,  this  might  in  a  great  measure 
supersede  the  strictness  of  the  caution  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  find,  that  as  ^at  as  the  evil  is,  which  we  are  to  fence 
against  (and  that  is  as  great  as  the  capacities  of  an  immortal 
soul),  the  greatness  of  die  danger  is  still  commensurate  ;  for  it  is 
a  case  that  usually  happens ;  it  is  a  mischief  as  frequent  in  the 
event,  as  it  is  or  can  be  fatal  in  the  effect.  It  is  as  in  a  common 
plague,  in  which  the  infection  is  as  hard  to  be  escaped,  as  the 
distemper  to  be  cured  :  for  that  which  brings  this  darkness  upon 
the  soul  is  sin.  And  as  the  state  of  nature  now  is,  the  soul  is  not 
so  close  united  to  the  body,  as  sin  is  to  the  soul ;  indeed  so 
close  is  the  union  between  them,  that  one  would  even  think  the 
soul  itself  (as  much  a  spirit  as  it  is)  were  the  matter,  and  sin  the 
form  in  our  present  constitution.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  set 
combination  of  all  without  a  man  and  all  within  him,  of  all 
above  ground  and  all  under  it  (if  hell  be  so),  first  to  put  out  his 
eyes,  and  then  to  draw  or  drive  him  headlong  into  perdition. 
From  all  which,  I  suppose,  we  must  needs  see  reason  more  than 
sufficient  for  this  admonition  of  our  Saviour.  ^^  Take  heed  that 
the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness."  An  admonition 
founded  upon  no  less  a  concern,  than  all  that  a  man  can  save,  and 
all  that  he  can  lose  to  eternity.  And  thus  having  shown  both 
the  vastness  of  the  evil  itself,  and  the  extreme  danger  we  are  in 
of  it ;  since  no  man  can  be  at  all  the  wiser  or  the  safer  barely  for 
knowing  his  danger,  without  a  vigorous  application  to  prevent  it ; 
and  since  the  surest  and  most  rational  preventive  of  it,  is  to 
know  by  what  arts  and  methods  our  enemy  will  encounter  us,  and 
by  which  he  is  rdost  likely  to  prevail  over  us,  we  will  inquire 
into  and   consider  those  ways  and  means  by  which  he   com- 

VoL.  I.— 64  2n2 
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monly  attempts  aiul  too  frequently  effects  this  so  dismd  a  change 
upon  us,  as  to  strip  us  even  of  the  poor  remains  of  our  fallen  na* 
ture,  by  turning  the  last  surviving  spark  of  it,  this  light  within  us, 
into  darkness. 

For  this  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  man  living,  in  respect 
of  conscience,  is  bom  blind,  but  makes  himself  so.  None  can  shike 
out  the  eye  of  his  conscience  but  himself:  for  nothing  can  put  it  out, 
but  that  which  sins  it  out.  And  upon  this  account  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  a  man  may  love  his  sm  so  enormously  much,  as  by  a 
very  ill  application  of  the  aposde's  expression,  even  to  pluck  out 
his  own  eyes  and  give  them  to  it ;  as  indeed  every  obstinate  sinner 
in  the  world  does. 

Our  present  business  therefore  shall  be  (and  that  as  a  completion 
of  what  I  discoursed  formerly  upon  conscience  in  this  place)  to 
show  how  and  by  what  courses  this  divine  light,  this  candle  of  the 
Lord,  comes  first  to  bum  faint  and  dim,  and  so  by  a  gradual  decay 
ftinter  and  fainter,  till  at  length  by  a  total  extinction  it  quite  sinlra 
to  nothing,  and  so  dies  away.  And  this  I  shall  do,  first,  in  gener^, 
and  secondly,  in  particular. 

And  first  in  generalj  I  shall  lay  down  fhese  two  observations. 

First,  That  whatsoever  defiles  the  conscience,  in  the  same  degree 
also  darkens  it. 

As  to  the  philosophy  of  which,  how  and  by  what  way  this  is 
done,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  and  much  harder  to  explain.  Our 
great  unacquaintance  with  the  nature  of  spiritual  immaterial 
beings  leaving  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  any  explicit  knowledge, 
either  how  they  work,  or  how  they  are  worked  upon.  So  that  in  dis- 
coursing of  these  things  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with  analogy  and 
allusion,  instead  of  evidence  and  demonstration.  Nevertheless  the 
thing  itself  is  certain,  be  the  manner  of  effecting  it  never  so  unac- 
eountable. 

Yet  thus  much  we  find,  that  there  is  something  in  sin 
analogous  to  blackness,  as  innocence  is  frequently  in  scripture 
expressed  and  set  forth  to  us  by  whiteness.  All  guilt  blackens 
(or  does  something  equivalent  to  the  blackening  of)  the  soul ;  as 
where  pitch  cleaves  to  any  thing,  it  is  sure  to  leave  upon  it  both 
its  foulness  and  its  blackness  together ;  and  then  we  know^  that 
blackness  and  darkness  are  inseparable. 

Some  of  the  ablest  of  the  peripatetic  school,  (not  without 
countenance  from  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his 
third  book,  fttpi  4^ar^j)  hold,  that  besides  the  native,  inherent 
light  of  the  intellect  (which  is  essential  to  it,  as  it  is  a  faculty 
made  to  apprehend  and  take  in  its  object  after  a  spiritual  way), 
there  is  also  another  light  in  the  nature  of  a  medium,  beaming  in 
upon  it  by  a  continual  eflSux  and  emanation  from  the  great  foun- 
tain of  light,  and  irradiating  this  intellectual  faculty,  together 
with  the   species  or  representations  of  things  imprinted   there- 
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upon.  According  to  which  doctrine  it  seems  with  great  reason 
to  follow,  that  whatsoever  interposes  between  the  mind  and  those 
irradiations  from  God  (as  all  sin  more  or  less  certainly  does) 
must  needs  hinder  the  entrance  and  admis^on  of  them  into  the 
mind;  and  then  darkness  must  by  necessary  consequence  ensue, 
as  being  nothing  else  but  the  absence  or  privation  of  life. 
.  For  the  further  illustration  of  which  notion,  we  may  ol^serve 
that  the  understanding,  the  mind,  or  conscience  of  man  (which 
we  shall  here  take  for  the  same  thin^)  seem  to  bear  much  the 
same  respect  to  God,  which  glass  or  chrystal  does  to  the  light  or 
sun:  which  appears  indeed  to  the  eye  a  bright  and  a  shining 
thing :  nevertheless  this  shining  is  not  so  much  from  any  essenticd 
light  or  brightness  existing  m  the  glass  itself  (supposing  that 
there  be  any  such  in  it)  as  it  is  from  the  porousness  of  its  body, 
rendering  it  diaphanous,  and  thereby  fit  to  receive  and  transmit 
those  rays  of  light,  which,  falling  upon  it,  and  passing  through  it, 
represent  it  to  common  view  as  a  luminous  body.  But  now  let 
anj  thing  of  dirt  or  foulness  sully  this  glass,  and  so  much  of  the 
shme  or  brightness  of  it  is  presently  gone,  because  so  much  of 
the  light  is  thereby  hindered  from  entering  into  it,  and  making  its 
way  through  it.  But  if,  besides  all  this,  you  should  also  draw 
some  black  colour  or  deep  dye  upon  it,  either  by  paint  or  other- 
wise ;  why  then  no  brightness  could  be  seen  in  it  at  all,  but  the 
light  bein^  hereby  utterly  shut  out,  the  glass  or  crystal  would 
shine  or  glister  no  more  than  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  clod  of  earth. 

In  like  manner  every  act  of  sin,  every  degree  of  guilt,  does  in 
its  proportion  cast  a  kind  of  soil  or  foulness  upon  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  soul,  and  thereby  intercepts  those  blessed  irradiations 
which  the  divine  nature  is  continually  darting  in  upon  it.  Nor 
is  this  all,  but  there  are  also  some  certain  sorts  and  degrees  of 
guilt,  so  very  black  and  foul,  that  they  fall  like  a  huge  thick  blot 
upon  this  faculty;  and  so  sinking  into  it  and  setting  within  it, 
utterly  exclude  all  those  illuminations,  which  would  otherwise 
flow  into  it  and  rest  upon  it  from  the  great  Father  of  lights ;  and 
this  not  from  any  failure  or  defect  in  the  illumination  itself,  but 
from  the  indisposition  of  the  object,  which  being  thus  blackened, 
can  neither  let  in  nor  transmit  the  beams  that  are  cast  upon  it. 

I  will  not  affirm  this  to  be  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  case 
before  us,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  lively  illustration  of  it,  and  may 
be  of  no  small  use  to  such  as  shall  tfioroughly  consider  it  But 
however,  as  I  showed  before,  the  thing  itself  is  certain  and  un- 
questionable, guilt  and  darkness  bein^  always  so  united,  that  you 
^all  never  find  darkness  mentioned  m  scripture  in  a  moral  sense, 
but  you  shall  also  find  it  derived  from  sin,  as  its  direct  cause,  and 
joined  with  it  as  its  constant  companion :  for,  by  a  mutual  pro- 
duction, sin  both  causes  darkness,  and  is  caused  by  it.  Let  this 
therefore  be  our  first  general  observation.  That  whatsoever  pol- 
lutes or  fouls  the  conscience,  in  the  same  degree  also  darkens  it. 
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Secondly,  Our  other  general  observation  shall  be  this,  That 
whatsoever  puts  a  bias  upon  the  judging  faculty  of  conscience, 
weakens,  and,  by  consequence,  darkens  the  light  of  it.  A  clear 
and  a  right  judging  conscience  must  be  always  impartial;  and 
that  it  may  be  so,  it  must  be  perfectly  indifferent :  that  is  to  say, 
it  must  be  free  and  disencumbered  from  every  thing  which  may 
in  the  least  sway  or  incline  it  one  way  rather  than  another, 
beyond  what  the  sole  and  mere  evidence  of  things  would  natu- 
rally lead  it  to.  In  a  word,  it  must  judge  all  by  evidence,  and 
nothing  by  inclination. 

And  this  our  blessed  Saviour  with  admirable  emphasis  and 
significance  of  -expression  calls  the  "  singleness  of  the  eye,"  in  the 
verse  immediately  before  the  text.  "  If  thine  eye,"  says  he,  "  be 
smgle,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light."  That  is,  nothing 
extraneous  must  cleave  to  or  join  with  the  eye  in  the  act  of  see- 
ing, but  it  must  be  left  solely  and  entirely  to  itself,  and  its  bare 
object;  as  naked  as  truth,  as  pure,  simple,  and  unmixed  as 
sincerity.  Otherwise  the  whole  operation  of  it  unavoidably  passes 
into  cheat,  fallacy,  and  delusion.  As,  to  make  the  case  yet 
more  particular,  if  you  put  a  muffler  before  the  eye,  it  cannot 
see ;  if  any  mote  or  dust  falls  into  it,  it  can  hardly  see ;  and 
if  there  be  any  soreness  or  pain  in  it,  it  shuns  the  light,  and 
will  not  see.  And  all  this  by  a  very  easy,  but  yet  certain  and 
true  analogy,  is  applicable  to  the  eye  of  the  soul,  the  conscience ; 
and  the  instance  is  verifiable  upon  it,  in  every  one  of  the  alleged 
particulars. 

In  short,  whatsoever  bends,  or  puts  a  bias  upon  the  judging 
faculty  of  conscience,  represents  things  to  it  by  a  false  light ;  and 
whatsoever  does  so,  causes  in  it  a  fsdse  and  erroneous  judgment 
of  things.  And  all  error  or  falsehood  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  it, 
a  real  intellectual  darkness ;  and  consequently  must  diffuse  a  dark- 
ness upon  the  mind,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  and  possessed  with  it. 
And  thus  much  for  our  second  general  observation. 

From  whence  we  shall  now  pass  to  particulars.  In  the  assign- 
ing and  stating  of  which,  as  I  showed  before,  that  sin  in  general 
was  the  general  cause  of  this  darkness,  so  the  particular  causes  of 
it  must  be  fetched  from  the  particular  kinds  and  degrees  of  sin. 

Now  sin  may  be  considered  three  ways.  1.  In  the  act.  2.  In 
the  habit  or  custom.  3.  In  the  affection,  or  productive  principle 
of  it.  In  all  which  we  shall  show  what  a  darkening  and  malign 
influence  sin  has  upon  the  conscience  or  mind  of  man ;  and  con- 
sequently with  what  extreme  care  and  severe  vigilance  the  con- 
science ought  to  be  guarded  and  watched  over  in  all  these 
respects.     And, 

1.  For  sin  considered  in  the  single  act.  Every  particular 
commission  of  any  great  sin,  such,  as  are,  for  instance,  the  sins  of 
perjury,  of  murder,  of  uncleanness,  of  drunkenness,  of  theft;  and. 
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above  all^  of  undutifiilness  to  parents  (which  being  a  thing  so 
much  against  nature,  nothing  in  nature  can  be  said  for  it) ;  these,  I 
say,  and  the  like  capital,  soul-wasting  sins,  even  in  any  one 
single  act  or  commission  of  them,  have  a  strangely  efficacious 
power  to  cloud  and  darken  the  conscience.  Some  of  the  school- 
men are  of  opinion,  that  one  single  act,  if  great  and  extraordinary, 
has  in  it  the  force  of  many  ordmary  and  lesser  acts,  and  so  may 
produce  a  habit :  which  opinion,  how  true  soever  it  may  be  of  an 
act  of  demonstration  producing  a  habit  of  science  in  the  intellect, 
vet  I  cannot  think  it  true  of  any  moral  habits  whatsoever.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  thought,  that  St.  Peter's  denying  and  forswearing  his 
Lord  left  behind  it  a  habit  of  unbelief;  nor  that  David's  murder 
and  adultery  rendered  him  habitually  murderous  and  adulterous. 
For  ml  doubt  it  was  not  so. 

But  this  I  sav  that  every  single  gross  act  of  sin  is  much  the 
same  thing  to  the  conscience,  mat  a  great  blow  or  £dl  is  to  the 
head ;  it  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use  of  its  senses  for  a  time. 
Thus  in  the  two  forementioned  sins  of  David,  they  so  mazed  and 
even  stupified  his  conscience,  that  it  lay  as  it  were  in  a  swoon, 
and  void  of  all  spiritual  sense  for  almost  a  whole  year.  For  we 
do  not  find  that  he  came  to  himself,  or  to  any  true  sight  or  sense 
of  his  horAd  guilt,  till  Nathan  the  prophet  came  and  roused  him 
up  with  a  message  from  God ;  nor  did  Nathan  come  to  him  till 
after  the  child,  besotten  in  that  adultery,  was  born.  Such  a 
terrible  deadness  and  stupefaction  did  those  two  sins  bring  upon 
his  soul  for  so  manv  months  together,  during  which  time,  whatso- 
ever notion  of  murder  and  adultery  David  might  have  in  general ; 
yet  no  doubt  he  had  but  very  slight  and  superficial  thoughts  of 
the  heinousness  of  his  own  in  particular.  And  what  was  the 
reason  of  this  ?  Why,  his  conscience  was  cast  into  a  dead  sleep, 
and  could  not  so  much  as  open  its  eyes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  look 
either  upwards  or  inwards.  This  was  his  sad  and  fi^rlom  estate, 
notwithstanding  that  long  course  of  piety  and  converse  with  God, 
which  he  was  now  grown  old  in.  For  he  had  been  an  early 
practiser  and  an  eminent  proficient  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  was 
now  past  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  yet,  we  see,  that  one 
or  two  such  gross  sins  dulled  and  deadened  the  spiritual  principle 
within  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  left  him  for  a  long  time, 
as  it  were,  dozed  and  benumbed,  blind  and  insensible ;  and  no 
doubt,  had  not  a  peculiar  grace  from  God  raised  him  up  and  reco- 
vered him,  he  had  continued  so  to  his  life's  end. 

For  this  is  most  certain,  and  worth  our  best  observation ;  that 
whatsoever  carries  a  man  off  firom  God,  will,  in  the  natural  course 
and  tendency  of  it,  carry  him  still  further  and  fiirther:  till  at 
length  it  leaves  him  neither  will  nor  power  to  return.  For 
repentance  is  neither  the  desi^  nor  work  of  mere  nature,  which 
immediately  after  the  commission  of  sin  never  puts  a  maA  upon 
disowning  or  bewailing  it ;  but  upon  studying  and  casting  about 
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him  how  to  palliate  and  extenuate,  and  rather  than  faily  how  to 
plead  for  and  defend  it.  This  was  the  course  which  Adam  took 
upon  the  first  sin  that  ever  man  committed :  and  the  same  course 
in  the  same  case  will  be  taken  by  all  the  sons  of  Adam  (if  left  ta 
themselves)  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 

2.  The  fi^quent  and  repeated  practice  of  sin  has'  also  a  migfatj 

Sower  in  it  to  obscure  and  darken  the  natural  light  of  conscience, 
fothing  being  more  certainly  true,  nor  more  universally  acknow- 
ledged, than  that  custom  of  sinning  takes  away  the  sense  of  sin ; 
and,  we  may  add,  the  sight  of  it  too.  For  though  the  darkness 
consequent  upon  any  one  gross  act  of  sin,  be,  as  we  have  shown, 
very  great,  yet  that  which  is  caused  by  custom  of  sinning  is 
much  greater  and  more  hardly  curable.  Particular  acts  of  sin 
do,  as  it  were,  cast  a  mist  before  the  eye  of  conscience,  but 
customary  sinning  brings  a  kind  of  film  upon  it,  and  it  is  not  an 
ordinary  skill  which  can  take  off  that.  The  former  only  closes 
the  eye,  but  this  latter  puts  it  out ;  as  leaving  upon  the  soul  a 
wretched  impotence,  either  to  judge  or  to  do  well :  much  like  the 
spots  of  the  leopard,  not  to  be  changed,  or  the  blackness  of  an 
Ethiopian,  not  to  be  washed  off.  For  by  these  very  things,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  in  Jer.  xiii.  23,  expresses  the  iron  invincible  force  of 
a  wicked  custom. 

Now  the  reason,  I  conceive,  that  such  a  custom  brings  such  a 
darkness  upon  the  mind  or  conscience,  is  this :  that  a  man  natu- 
rally designs  to  please  himself  in  all  that  he  does ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  find  any  action  really  pleasurable,  while  he 
judges  it  absolutely  unlawful ;  since  the  stine  of  this  must  needs 
take  off  the  relish  of  the  other,  and  it  would  be  an  intolerable 
torment  to  any  man's  mind,  to  be  always  doing,  and  always  con- 
demning himself  for  what  he  does.  And  for  this  cause  a  man 
shuts  his  eyes  and  stops  his  ears  against  all  that  his  reason  would 
tell  him  of  the  sinfulness  of  that  practice,  which  long  custom  and 
freouency  has  endeared  to  him.  So  that  he  becomes  studi- 
ously and  affectedly  ignorant  of  the  illness  of  the  course  he  takes, 
that  he  may  the  more  sensibly  taste  the  pleasure  of  it.  And 
thus,  when  an  inveterate,  imperious  custom  has  so  overruled  all  a 
man's  faculties,  as  neither  to  suffer  his  eyes  to  see,  nor  his  ears  to 
hear,  nor  his  mind  to  think  of  the  evil  of  what  he  does ;  that  is, 
when  all  the  instruments  of  knowledge  are  forbidden  to  do  their 
office,  ignorance  and  obscurity  must  needs  be  upon  the  whole  soid. 
For  when  the  windows  are  stopped  up,  no  wonder  if  the  whole  room 
be  dark. 

The  truth  is,  such  an  habitual  frequency  of  sinning  does,  as  it 
were,  bar  and  bolt  up  the  conscience  against  the  sharpest  reproofe 
and  the  most  convincing  instructions ;  so  that  when  God,  by  the 
thunder  of  his  judgments  and  the  voice  of  his  ministers  has  been 
ringing  hell  and  vengeance  into  the  ears  of  such  a  sinner, 
perhaps,  like  Felix,  he  may  tremble  a  little  for  the  present,  and 
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seem  to  yield,  and  fell  down  before  the  overpowering  evidence  of 
the  conviction ;  but  after  a  while,  custom  overcoming  conscience, 
the  man  goes  his  way,  and  though  he  is  convinced  and  satisfied 
what  he  ought  to  do,  yet  he  actually  does  what  he  uses  to  do : 
and  all  this,  because  through  the  darkness  of  his  intellect  he 
judges  the  present  pleasure  of  such  a  sinful  course  an  over- 
balance to  the  evil  of  it. 

For  this  is  certain,  that  nature  has  placed  all  human  choice  in 
such  an  essential  dependence  upon  the  judgment,  "that  no  man 
does  any  thing,  though  never  so  vile,  wicked,  and  inexcusable, 
but  all  circumstances  considered,  he  judges  it,  pro  hie  et  nunCy 
absolutely  better  for  him  to  do  it,  than  not  to  do  it.  And  what 
a  darkness  and  delusion  must  conscience  needs  be  under,  while  it 
makes  a  man  judge  that  really  best  for  him,  which  directly  tends 
to,  and  generally  ends  in,  his  utter  ruin  and  damnation !  Custom 
is  said  to  be  a  second  nature,  and  if  by  the  first  we  are  already 
so  bad,  by  the  second,  to  be  sure,  we  shall  be  much  worse. 

3.  Every  corrupt  passion  or  affection  of  the  mind,  will  cer- 
tainly pervert  the  judging,  and  obscure  and  darken  the  discerning 
power  of  conscience.  The  affections  which  the  Greeks  call  ftaSfi^ 
and  the  Latins  (pectus  animiy  are  of  much  the  same  use  to  the 
soul,  which  the  members  are  of  to  the  body;  serving  as  the 
proper  instrument  of  most  of  its  actions,  and  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  preternatural  motion  of  the  blood  and  spirits  pecu- 
liar to  each  passion  or  affection.  And  as  for  the  seat  or  foun- 
tain of  them,  philosophers  both  place  them  in  and  derive  them 
from  the  heart.  But  not  to  insist  upon  mere  speculations:  the 
passions  or  affections  are,  as  I  may  so  call  them,  the  mighty  flights 
and  sallyings  out  of  the  soul  upon  such  objects  as  come  before 
it;  and  are  generally  accompanied  with  such  vehemence,  that 
the  Stoics  reckoned  tiiem,  in  their  very  nature  and  essence,  as  so 
many  irregularities  and  deviations  from  right  reason,  and  by  no 
means  incident  to  a  wise  or  good  man. 

But  though  better  philosophy  has  long  since  exploded  this 
opinion,  and  Christianitv,  which  is  the  greatest  and  the  best,  has 
taught  us  that  we  may  be  angiy,  and  yet  not  sin,"  Eph.  iv.  26 ; 
and  that  godly  sorrow  is  neither  a  paradox  nor  a  contradiction, 
2  Cor.  vii.  10 ;  and  consequently,  that  in  every  passion  or  affec- 
tion there  is  something  purely  natural,  which  may  both  be  dis- 
tinguished and  divided  too  firom  what  is  sinful  and  irregular: 
yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  nature 
of  the  passions  is  such,  that  they  are  extremely  prone  and  apt  to 
pass  into  excess,  and  that  when  they  do  so,  nothing  in  the  world  is 
a  greater  hinderance  to  the  mind  or  reason  of  man,  from  making 
a  true,  clear,  and  exact  judgment  of  things,  than  the  passions 
thus  wrought  up  to  any  thing  of  fSrment  or  agitation.  It  being 
as  impossible  to  keep  the  judging  faculty  steady  in  such  a  case, 
as  it  would  be  to  view  a  thing  distinctly  and  perfectly  through  a 
perspective  g^as8|  held  by  a  sharing,  paralytic  hand. 
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When  the  afiectkms  are  once  engaged,  the  judgment  is  always 
partial  and  concerned.  There  is  a  strong  bent  or  bias  upon  it, 
It  is  possessed  and  gained  over,  and  as  it  were  feed  and  retained 
in  their  cause,  and  thereby  made  utterly  unable  to  cany  such  an 
equal  regard  to  the  object,  as  to  consider  truth  nakedly,  and 
stripped  of  all  foreign  respects ;  and  as  such  to  make  it  the  rigid 
inflexible  nde  which  it  is  to  judge  by ;  especially  where  duty  is 
the  thing  to  be  judged  of.  For  a  man  will  hardly  be  brought  to 
judge  right  and  true,  when  by  such  a  judgment  he  is  sure  to 
condemn  himself. 

But  this  being  a  point  of  such  high  and  practical  importance, 
I  will  be  yet  more  particular  about  it,  and  show  severally,  in 
several  corrupt  and  vicious  affections,  how  impossible  it  is  for  a 
roan  to  tceep  his  conscience  rightly  informed,  and  fit  to  guide  and 
direct  him  in  all  the  arduous  perplexing  cases  of  sin  and  duty, 
while  he  is  actually  under  the  power  of  any  of  them.  This  I 
know  men  generally  are  not  apt  to  believe,  or  to  think  that  the 
flaws  or  failures  of  their  morals  can  at  all  afiect  their  intellectuals. 
But  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  not  only  credible,  but  unde- 
niable. 

Now  the  vicious  affections  which  I  shall  single  and  cull  out 
of  those  vast  numbers,  which  the  heart  of  man,  that  ^reat  store- 
house of  the  devil,  abounds  with,  as  some  of  the  principal,  which 
'  thus  darken  and  debauch  the  conscience,  shall  be  these  three. 

First,  Sensuality.  Secondly,  Covetousness.  Thirdly,  Ambi- 
tion.    Of  each  of  which  I  shall  speak  particularly.     And, 

First,  For  Sensuality,  or  a  vehement  delight  in,  and  pursuit  of 
bodily  pleasures.  We  may  truly  say  of  the  body,  with  reference 
to  the  soul,  what  was  said  by  the  poet  of  an  ill  neighbour,  JVemo 
tarn  prope  tarn  proadgue :  none  so  nearly  joined  in  point  of  vi« 
cinity,  and  yet  so  widely  distant  in  point  of  interest  and  inclina- 
tions. 

The  ancient  philosophers  generally  holding  the  soul  of  man  to 
be  a  spiritual  immaterial  substance,  could  give  no  account  of  the 
several  failures  and  defects  in  the  operation  of  it,  (which  they 
were  sufficiently  sensible  of),  but  from  its  immersion  into,  and 
intimate  conjunction  with  matter,  called  by  the  Greeks  t^. 
And  accordingly  all  their  complaints  and  accusations  were  still 
levelled  at  this  vufy  as  the  only  cause  of  all  that  they  found 
amiss  in  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of  man's  nature.  In 
a  word,  whatsoever  was  observed  by  them  either  irregular  or 
defective  in  the  workings  of  the  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the 
body,  as  its  great  clog  and  impediment.  As  the  suUullest  artist 
in  ihe  world  would  make  but  sorry  work  of  it,  should  he  be 
forced  to  make  use  of  tools  no  way  fit  for  his  purpose. 

But  whether  the  fault  be  tn  the  spiritual  or  corporeal  part  of 
our  nature,  or  rather  in  both,  certain  it  is,  that  no  two  things  in 
the  world  do  more  rise  and  grow  upon  the  fall  of  each  other,  than 
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the  flesh  and  the  spirit :  they  being  like  a  kind  of  balance  in  the 
hand  of  nature,  so  that  as  one  mounts  up,  the  other  still  sinks 
down;  and  the  high  estate  of  the  body  seldom  or  never  fails  to 
be  the  low,  declining  estate  of  the  soul.  Which  great  contraries 
and  discord  between  them,  the  apostle  describes,  as  well  as  words 
can  do,  Gal.  v.  7,  "The  flesh,"  says  he,  "lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh;  and  these  two  are 
contrary;"  like  two  mighty  prmces  whose  territories  join,  they  are 
always  encroaching  and  warring  upon  one  another.  And  as  it 
most  commonly  falls  out,  that  the  worst  cause  has  the  best  success ; 
so  when  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  come  to  a  battle,  it  is  seldom  but 
the  flesh  comes  ofi*  victorious.  And  therefore  the  same  gr?at 
apostle,  who  so  constantly  "exercised  himself  to  keep  a  conr 
science  void  of  offence,"  did  as  constantly  and  severely  exercise 
himself  "  to  keep  under  his  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection," 
1  Cor.  ix.  27.  And  the  same,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  judgment 
and  practice  of  all  such  as  have  had  any  experience  in  the  ways 
of  God  and  the  true  methods  of  religion.  For  all  bodily  plea- 
sure dulls  and  weakens  the  operations  of  the  mind,  even  upon  a 
natural  account,  and  much  more  upon  a  spiritual.  Now  the 
pleasures  which  chiefly  afiect,  or  rather  bewitch  the  body,  and 
by  so  doing  become  the  pest  and  poison  of  the  nobler  intellectual 
part  of  man,  are  those  false  and  fallacious  pleasures  of  lust  and 
intemperance.     Of  each  of  which  severally:  and 

1.  For  lusL  Nothing  does  or  can  darken  the  mind  or  con- 
science of  man  more:  nay,  it  has  a  peculiar  efiicacy  this  way, 
and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  very  powers 
of  darkness:  it  being  that  which,  as  naturalists  observe,  strikes 
at  the  proper  seat  of  the  understanding,  the  brain:  something 
of  that  "  blackness  of  darkness"  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  of 
St.  Jude,  seeming  to  be  of  the  very  nature  as  well  as  punish- 
ment of  this  vice. 

Nor  does  only  the  reason .  of  the  thing  itself,  but  also  the 
examples  of  such  as  have  been  possessed  with  it,  demonstrate  as 
much. 

For  had  not  Samson,  think  we,  an  intolerable  darkness  and 
confusion  upon  his  understanding,  while  he  went  roving  after 
every  strumpet  in  that  brutish  manner  that  he  did?  Was  it  not 
the  eye  of  his  conscience  which  his  Delilah  first  put  out,  and  so 
of  a  judge  of  Israel  rendered  himself  really  a  judgment  upon 
them?  And  when  the  two  angels,  as  we  read  in  Gen.  xix., 
struck  those  monsters,  the  men  of  Sodom,  with  blindness,  had  not 
their  own  detestable  lust  first  stricken  them  with  a  greater?  Or 
could  Herod  have  ever  thought  himself  obliged  by  the  religion 
of  an  oath  to  have  murdered  the  Baptist,  had  not  his  lust  and 
his  Herodias  imprisoned  and  murdered  his  conscience  first?  For 
surely  the  common  light  of  nature,  could  not  but  teach  him,  that 
no  oath  or  vow  whatsoever  could  warrant  the  greatest  prince 
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upon  earth  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person.  But  it 
seems  his  besotted  conscience  having  broken  through  the  seventh 
commandment,  the  sixth  stood  too  near  it  to  be  safe  too  long :  and 
therefore  his  two  great  casuists,  the  devil  and  his  Herodias  (the 
worse  devil  of  the  two),  having  allowed  him  to  lie  and  wallow  in 
adultery  so  long,  easily  persuaded  him  that  the  same  salvo  might 
be  found  out  for  murder  also.  So  that  it  was  his  lust  obstinately 
continued  in,  which  thus  darkened  and  deluded  his  conscience ; 
and  the  same  will,  no  doubt,  darken  and  delude,  and  in  the  end 
extinguish  the  conscience  of  any  man  breathing,-  who  shall  wr- 
render  himself  up  to  it.  The  light  within  him  shall  grow  «Tery 
day  less  and  less,  and  at  length  totally  and  finally  go  out,  and  that 
in  a  stink  too.  So  hard,  or  rather  utterly  unfeasible  is  it 
for  men  to  be  zealous  votaries  of  the  blind  god,  without  lomng 
their  eyes  in  his  service,  nd  it  is  well  if  their  noses  do  not  follow. 
From  all  which  it  appears  what  a  paradox  it -is  in  morals,  for 
any  one  under  the  dominion  of  his  lust,  to  think  to  have  a  right 
judgment  in  things  relating  to  the  state  of  his  soul.  And  the  same, 
m  the 

2.  Place,  holds  equally  in  that  other  branch  of  sensuality, 
intemperance;  whereupon  we  find  them  both  joined  together  by 
the  prophet,  Hosea  iv.  11,  "Whoredom,''  says  he,  "and  wine 
take  away  the  heart ;"  that  is,  according  to  the  language  of  holy 
writ,  a  man's  judging  and  discerning  abilities.  And  therefore, 
whosoever  would  preserve  these  faculties  (especially  as  to  their 
discernment  of  spiritual  objects)  quick  and  vigorous,  must  be 
sure  to  keep  the  upper  region  of  his  soul  clear  and  serene ;  which 
the  fumes  of  meat  and  drink  luxuriously  taken  in,  will  never 
suffer  it  to  be.  We  know  the  method  which  this  high  and  exact 
pattern  of  spiritual  prudence,  St.  Paul,  took  to  keep  the  great 
sentinel  of  his  soul,  his  conscience,  always  vigilant  and  circum- 
spect. It  was  by  a  constant  and  severe  temperance,  heightened 
with  frequent  watchings  and  fastings,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
2  Cor.  xi.  27,  "  In  watchings  often,  m  fastings  often,  &c.  This 
was  the  discipline  which  kept  his  senses  exercised  to  a  sure  and 
exquisite  discrimination  of  good  and  evil ;  and  made  the  lamp 
within  him  shine  always  with  a  bright  and  a  triumphant  flame. 

But  gluttony,  and  all  excess,  either  in  eating  or  drinking, 
strangely  clouds  and  dulls  the  intellectual  powers;  and  then  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  conscience  should  bear  up,  when 
the  understanding  is  drunk  down.  An  epicure's  practice 
naturally  disposes  a  man  to  an  epicure's  principles ;  that  is,  to  an 
equal  looseness  and  dissolution  in  both :  and  he  who  makes  his 
belly  his  business,  will  quickly  come  to  have  a  conscience  of  as 
large  a  swallow  as  his  throat ;  of  which  there  want  not  several 
scandalous  and  deplorable  instances.  Loads  of  meat  and  drink 
are  fit  for  none  but  a  beast  of  burden  to  bear :  and  he  is  much 
the  greater  beast  of  the  two,  who  carries  his  burden  in  his  belly. 
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tiban  he  who  carries  it  upon  his  back«  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  so  great  a  friend  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  abstinence  ;  it  strength- 
ens the  memory,  clears  the  apprehension,  and  sharpens  the  judg- 
ment, and  in  a  word,  gives  reason  its  full  scope  of  acting ;  and 
when  reason  has  that,  it  is  always  a  diligent  and  faithful  hand- 
maid to  conscience.  And  therefore,  where  men  look  no  further 
than  mere  nature  (as  many  do  not),  let  no  man  expect  to  keep 
his  gluttony  and  his  parts,  his  drunkenness  and  his  wit,  his  revel- 
lings  and  his  judgment,  and  much  less  his  conscience  together. 
For  neither  grace  nor  nature  will  have  it  so.  It  is  an  utter  con- 
tradietion  to  the  methods  of  both :  ''Who  hath  woe?  who  hath 
sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who  hath  babbling?  who  hath 
wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?"  sayg  Solomon, 
ProF.  xxiii.  29.  -  Which  question  he  himself  presently  answers 
in  the  next  verse,  "  They  who  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they  who 
seek  after  mixed  wine."  So  say  I,  who  has  a  stupid  intellect,  a 
broken  memory,  and  a  blasted  wit,  and  (which  is  worse  than  all) 
a  blind  and  benighted  conscience,  but  the  intemperate  and 
luxurious,  the  epicure  and  the  smell-feast  ?  So  impossible  is  it 
for  a  man  to  turn  sot  without  making  himself  a  blockhead  too. 
I  know  this  is  not  always  the  present  effect  of  these  courses,  but 
at  long  run  it  will  infallibly  be  so  ;  and  time  and  luxury  together 
will  as  certainly  change  the  inside,  as  it  does  the  outside  of  the 
best  heads  whatsoever;  and  much  more  of  such  heads  as  are 
strong  for  nothing  but  to  bear  drink :  concerning  which,  if  ever 
was,  and  is,  and  will  be  a  sure  observation,  that  such  as  are  ablest 
at  the  barrel,  are  generally  weakest  at  the  book.  And  thus 
much  for  the  first  great  darkener  of  man's  mind,  sensuality ;  and 
that,  in  both  the  branches  of  it,  lust  and  intemperance. 

Secondly,  Another  vicious  affection,  which  clouds  and  darkens 
the  conscience,  is  covetausness.  Concerning  which  it  may  truly 
be  affirmed,  that  of  all  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  none 
so  powerfully  and  peculiarly  carries  the  soul  downwards  as  covet- 
ousness  does.  It  makes  it  all  earth  and  dirt,  burying  that  noble 
thing  which  can  never  die.  So  that  while  the  body  is  above 
ground,  the  soul  is  under  it;  and  therefore  must  needs  be  in  a 
state  of  darkness,  while  it  converses  in  the  regions  of  it. 

How  mightily  this  vice  darkens  and  debases  the  mind,  scripture 
instances  do  abundantly  show.  When  Moses  would  assign  the 
proper  qualifications  of  a  judge  (which  office  certainly  calls  for 
the  quickest  apprehension  and  the  solidest  judgment  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  well  capable  of),  Deut.  xvi.  9,  "  Thou  shalt  not," 
says  he,  "  take  a  gift."  But  why?  he  presently  adds  the  reason  ; 
"because  a  gift,"  says  he,  "blinds  the  eyes  of  the  wise."  And 
no  wonder,  for  it  perverts  their  will ;  and  then,  who  so  blind  as 
the  man  who  resolves  not  to  see?  gold,  it  seems,  being  but  a 
very  bad  help  and  cure  of  the  eyes  in  such  cases.  In  like  man- 
ner, when   Samuel  would   set  the   credit  of  his   integrity  clear 
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above  all  the  aspersions  of  envy  and  calumny  itself,  1  Sam.  xii. 
3,  "  Of  whose  hands,"  says  he,  have  I  received  a  bribe  to  blind 
Iliy  eyes  therewith?"  implying  thereby,  that  for  a  man  to  be 
jmpe^handed  and  clear-sighted  too  was  impossible.  And  again, 
£ccl.  vii.  7,  "A  gift,"  says  the  wise  man,  "destroyeth  the 
heart ;"  that  is,  as  we  have  shown  already,  the  judging  and  dis- 
cerning powers  of  the  soul.  By  all  which  we  see,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  ^atest  men  that  ever  lived, 
such  as  Moses,  Samuel,  Solomon  himself,  covetousness  baffles 
and  befools  the  mind,  blinds  and  confounds  the  reasoning  faculty, 
and  that,  not  only  in  ordinary  persons,  but  even  in  the  ablest,  the 
wisest,  and  most  sagacious.  And  to  give  you  one  proof,  above 
all,  of  the  peculiar  blinding  power  of  this  vice,  there  is  not  the 
most  covetous  wretch  breathing,  who  does  so  mach  as  see  or  per- 
ceive that  he  is  covetous. 

For  the  truth  is,  preach  to  the  conscience  of  a  covetous  person 
(if  he  may  be  said  to  have  any)  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  an-» 
gels,  and  tell  him  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  of  treasure  in 
heaven,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  rich  toward  God,  and 
liberal  to  his  poor  brother ;  and  it  is  all  but  flat,  insipid,  and 
ridiculous  stuff  to  him,  who  neither  sees,^  nor  feels,  nor  suffers 
any  thing  to  pass  into  his  heart,  but  through  his  hands.  You 
must  preach  to  such  a  one  of  bargain  and  sale,  profits  and  per- 
quisites, principal  and  interest,  use  upon  use;  and  if  you  can 
persuade  him  that  godliness  is  gain  in  his  own  sense,  perhaps  you 
may  do  something  with  him ;  otherwise,  though  you  edge  every 
word  you  speak  with  reason  and  religion,  evidence  and  demon- 
stration, you  shall  never  affect,  nor  touch,  nor  so  much  as  reach 
his  conscience ;  for  it  is  kept  sealed  up  in  a  bag  under  lock  and 
key,  and  you  cannot  come  at  it. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  base  affection  that  blinds  the 
mind  of  man,  which  is  covetousness.  A  thing  directly  contrary 
to  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity:  which  is  a  free,  a  large,  and 
an  open  spirit ;  a  spirit  open  to  God  and  man,  and  always  carry- 
ing charity  in  one  hand  and  generosity  in  the  other. 

Thirdly,  The  third  and  last  vile  affection  which  I  shall  men- 
tion, as  having  the  same  darkening  effect  upon  the  mind  or  con- 
science, is  ambition.  For  as  covetousness  dulls  the  mind  by 
pressing  it  down  too  much  below  itself,  so  ambition  dazzles  it  by 
lifting  it  up  as  much  above  itself;  but  both  of  them  are  sure  to 
darken  the  light  of  it.  For  if  you  either  look  too  intently  down 
a  deep  precipice  upon  a  thing  at  an  extreme  distance  below  you, 
or  with  the  same  earnestness  fix  your  eye  upon  something  at  too 
great  a  height  above  you ;  in  both  cases  you  will  find  a  vertigo 
or  giddiness.  And  where  there  is  a  giddiness  in  the  head,  there 
will  be  always  a  mist  before  the  eyes.  And  thus,  no  doubt,  it 
was  only  an  ambitious  aspiring  after  high  things,  which  not  long 
<aince  caused  such  a  woftd,  scandalous  giddiness  in  some  men's 
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consciences  and  made  them  turn  round  and  round  from  this  to  that^ 
and  from  that  to  this,  till  at  length  they  knew  not  what  bottom  to 
fix  upon.  And  this,  in  my  opimon,  is  a  case  that  admits  of  no 
vindication. 

Pride,  we  know,  (which  b  always  cousin-gennan  to  am* 
bition),  is  commonly  reckoned  the  forerunner  of  a  fSdl.  It  was 
the  devil's  sin  and  the  devil's  ruin,  and  has  been  ever  since  the 
devil's  stratagem;  who  like  an  expert  wrestler  usually  gives  a 
man  a  lift  before  he  ^ves  him  a  throw.  But  how  does  he  do 
this  ?  Why,  by  first  blinding  him  with  ambition ;  and  when  a 
man  either  cannot  or  will  not  mind  the^ground  he  stands  upon,  as 
a  thing,  forsooth,  too  much  below  him,  he  is  then  easily  justled 
down,  and  thrust  headlong  into  the  next  ditch.  The  truth  is,  in 
this  case  men  seem  to  ascend  to  a  high  station,  just  as  they  use  to 
leap  flown  a  very,  great  steep :  in  both  cases  they  shut  their  eyes 
first,  for  in  both  the  danger  is  very  dreadful,  and  the  way  to  ven- 
ture upon  it  is  not  to  see  it. 

Yea,  so  fatally  does  this  towering,  aspiring  humour  intoxicate 
and  impose  upon  men's  minds,  that  when  the  devil  stands  bobbing 
and  tantalizing  their  gaping  hopes  with  some  preferment  in  church 
or  state,  they  shall  do  the  basest,  the  vilest,  and  most  odious 
things  imaginable ;  and  that  not  only  in  defiance  of  conscience, 
but,  which  is  yet  more  impudent  and  intolerable,  shall  even  allege 
conscience  itself  as  the  very  reason  for  the  doing  them :  so 
that  such  wretches  shall  out  of  mere  conscience,  forsooth,  betray 
the  country  that  bred,  and  the  church  that  baptized  them,  and 
having  first '  practised  a  dispensing  power  upon  all  law  within 
them,  shall  help  to  let  the  same  loose  upon  all  laws  without  them 
too.  And  when  they  have  done,  shall  wipe  their  mouths,  and  with 
as  boon  a  grace  and  as  bold  a  front  look  the  world  in  the  face,  as 
if  they  expected  thanks  for  such  villanies  as  a  modest  malefactor 
would  scarce  presume  to  expect  a  pardon  for. 

But  as  for  these  ambitious  animals,  who  could  thus  sell  their 
credit  and  their  conscience,  wade  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
break  through  all  that  is  sacred  and  civil,  only  to  make  themselves 
high  and  great,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  them  but  this,  that  instead 
of  being  advanced  to  what  they  so  much  desired,  it  is  well  for 
them  that  they  have  not  been  advanced  to  what  they  so  highly 
deserved.  For  this,  I  am  sure  of,  that  neither  papists  nor  fana- 
tics (both  of  them  our  mortal,  implacable  enemies)  can  conceive 
a  prayer  more  fully  and  efiectuaJly  for  their  own  interest  than  this, 
*that  the  church  of  England  may  never  want  store  of  ambi- 
tious, time-serving  men.'  And  if  God  should  in  his  an^er  to 
this  poor  church  and  nation,  grant  them  this,  they  doubt  not  out  in 
a  little  time  to  grant,  or  rather  give  themselves  the  rest.  Let  this 
therefore  be  fixed  upon  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  ambition  first 
blinds  the  conscience,  and  then  leads  the  man  whither  it  will,  and 
that  is,  in  the  direct  course  of  it,  to  the  devil. 

2o2 
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I  know  there  ar;^  many  more  irregular  and  corrupt  aflection 
belonging  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  all  of  them  in  their  degree 
apt  to  darken  and  obscure  the  li^ht  of  conscience.  Such  as  are 
wrath  and  revenge,  envy  and  malice,  fear  and  despair,  with  many 
such  others,  even  too  many  a  great  deal,  to  be  crowded  into  one 
hour's  discourse.  But  the  three  forementioned,  which  we  have 
been  treating  of,  are,  doubtless,  the  most  predominant,  the  most 
potent  in  their  influence,  and  most  pernicious  in  their  efieCt :  as 
answering  to  those"  three  principal  objects^  which,  of  all  othersi 
do  the  most  absolutely  command  and  domineer  over  the  desires 
of  men ;  to  wit,  the  pleasures  of  the  world  working  upon  their 
aensualitjr;  the  profits  of  the  world  upon  their  covetousness; 
and  lastly,  the  honours  of  it  upon  their  ambition.  Which  three 
powerful  incentives,  meeting  with  these  three  violent  afiectiond) 
.are,  as  it  were,  the  great  trident  in  the  tempter's  hand,  by  which 
he  strikes  through  the  very  hearts  and  souls  of  men;  or  as  t 
mighty  threefold  cord,  by  which  he  first  hampers,  and  th^i 
draws  the  whole  world  ailer  him,  and  that  with  such  a  n^id 
swing,  such  an  irresistible  fascination  upon  the  understandings,  as 
well  as  appetites  of  men,  that  as  God  said  heretofore,  Liet 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light :"  so  this  proud  rival  of  his 
Creator,  and  overtumer  of  the  creation,  is  still  saying  in  defiance 
of  him.  Let  there  be  darkness,  and  accordingly  there  is  darkness ; 
darkness  upon  the  mind  and  reason ;  darkness  upon  the  judgment 
^  and  conscience  of  all  mankind.  So  that  hell  itself  seems  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  devil's  finishing  this  his  great  work,  and  the 
consummation  of  that  darkness  in  another  world,  which  he  had  sO 
fatally  begun  in  this. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  briefly  the  foregoing  particulars,  you 
have  heard,  of  what  vast  and  infinite  moment  it  is  to  have  a 
clear,  impartial,  and  right  judging  conscience ;  such  a  one  as  a 
man  may  reckon  himself  safe  in  the  directions  of,  as  of  a  guide 
that  will  always  tell  him  truth,  and  truth  without  authority ;  and 
that  the  eye  of  conscience  may  be  always  thus  quick  and  lively,  let 
constant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open:  and  thereby 
ready  and  prepared  to  admit  and  let  in  those  heavenly  beams^ 
which  are  aJways  streaming  forth  from  God  upon  minds  fitted  to 
receive  them. 

And  to  this  purpose,  let  a  man  fly  from  every  thing  which 
may  leave  either  a  foulness  or  a  bias  upon  it ;  for  the  first  .will 
blacken,  and  the  other  will  distort  it,  and  both  be  sure  to  darken 
it.  Particularly  let  him  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin ;  for  one 
great  stab  may  as  certainly  and  speedily  destroy  life  as  forty 
lesser  wounds.  Let  him  also  carry  a  jealous  eye  over  every 
growing  habit  of  sin;  for  custom  is  an  over-match  to  nature, 
and  seldom  conquered  by  grace;  and  above  all,  let  him  keep 
aloof  from  all  commerce  or  fellowship  with  any  vicious  and  base 
aflfection ;   especially   from  all   sensuality,  which  is  not  only  the 
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dirt,  but  the  black  dirt,  which  the  devil  throws  upon  the  souls  of 
men ;  accordingly  let  him  keep  himself  untouched  with  the  hell- 
ish, unhallowed  heats  of  lust,  and  the  noisome  steams  and  ex- 
halations of  intemperance,  which  never  fail  to  leave  a  brutish 
dulness  and  infatuation  behind  them.  Likewise,  let  him  bear 
himself  above  that  sordid  and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradiction 
to  all  greatness  of  mind,  covetousness ;  let  him  disenslave  him- 
self from  the  pelf  of  the  world,  from  that  avMrr  scelerattts  haberir 
di;  for  all  love  has  something  of  blindness  attending  it;  but  the 
love  of  money  especially.  And  lastly,  let  him  learn  so  to  look 
upon  the  honours,  the  pomp,  and  greatness  of  the  world,  as  to 
look  through  them  too.  Fools  indeed  are  apt  to  be  blown  up  by 
them,  and  to  sacrifice  all  for  them;  sometimes  venturing  theu 
very  heads,  only  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps.  But  wise  men, 
instead  of  looking  above  them,  choose  rather  to  look  about  them 
and  within  them,  and  by  so  doing  keep  their  eyes  always  in  their 
heads ;  and  maintain  a  noble  clearness  in  one,  and  steadiness  in 
the  other.  These,  I  say,  are  some  of  those  ways  and  methods  by 
which  this  great  and  mtemal  light,  the  judgmg  faculty  of  con* 
science,  may  be  preserved  in  its  native  vigour  and  quickness. 
And  to  complete  the  foregoing  directions  by  the  addition  of  one 
word  more ;  that  we  may  the  more  surely  prevent  our  affections 
from  working  too  much  upon  our  judgment,  let  us  wisely  beware 
of  all  such  things  as  may  work  too  strongly  upon  our  affections. 

'^  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,"  says  our  Saviour, 
'^  how  great  must  that  darkness  needs  be !"  That  is,  how  fttal, 
how  destructive!  And  therefore  I  shall  close  up  all  with  those 
other  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  xii.,  '^  While  ye  have  the  light, 
walk  in  the  light;"  so  that  the  way  to  have  it,  we  see,  is  to 
walk  in  it:  that  is,  by  th6  actions  of  a  pious,  innocent,  well* 
governed  life,  to  cherish,  hei^ten,  and  improve  it ;  for  still,  ao 
much  innocence,  so  much  li^t :  and  on  the  other  side,  to  abhor 
and  loathe  whatsoever  may  any  ways  discourage  and  eclipse  it; 
as  every  degree  of  vice  assuredly  will.  And  thus  by  continu&i 
feeding  and  trimming  our  lamps,  we  shall  find  that  this  blessed 
light  within  us  will  grow  eveiy  day  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
flame  out  brighter  and  brighter,  tul  at  len^h,  having  led  us 
through  this  vale  of  darkness  and  mortality,  it  shall  brmg  us  to 
those  happy  mansions,  where  there  is  light  and  life  for  evennore. 

Which  God,  the  great  author  of  both,  of  his  infinite  meiev 
vouchsafe  to  tts  all;  to  whom  be  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  m 
praise,  might,  majes^  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XXVII.        ) 

OF   LOVING   OUB   ENEMIES.       • 
[Preached  at  Weitminater  Abbey,  May  29,  1670.] 

Matthew  v.  44. 
But  I  say  unto  yauj  Love  your  enemies. 

Before  we  descend  to  the  prosecution  of  the  duty  enjoined 
in  these  words,  it  is  requisite  diat  we  consider  the  scheme  and 
form  of  them  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  the  context.  They  are 
ushered  in  with  the  adversative  particle  butj  which  stands  as 
a  note  of  opposition  to  something  going  before:  and  that  we 
have  in  the  immediately  preceding  verse,  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  diy  neighbour,  and  hate  thy  ene- 
my. But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies."  Which  way  of 
speaking  has  given  occasion  to  an  inquiry,  whether  the  duty  here 
enjoined  by  Christ  be  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  only  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  their  corrupt  glosses 
thereupon ;  some  having  made  this  and  the  next  chapter  not  only 
a  fuller  explication  and  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  an  ad- 
dition of  higher  and  perfecter  rules  of  piety  and  moraUty  to  it. 

For  the  better  clearing  of  which  point,  I  conceive  that  the 
matter  of  all  the  commandments  (the  fourth  only,  as  it  deter- 
mines the  time  of  Grod's  solemn  worship  to  the  seventh  day,  ex- 
cepted), is  of  natural  moral  right,  and  by  consequence  carries 
with  it  a  necessary  and  eternal  obligation;  as  rising  from  the 
unalterable  relation  that  a  rational  creature  bears  either  to  God, 
his  neighbour,  or  himself.  For  there  are  certain  rules  of  deport- 
ment suggested  by  nature  to  each  of  these,  which  to  deviate 
fix)m,  or  not  come  up  to,  would  be  irrational,  and  consequently 
sinful.  So  that  such  duties  can  by  no  means  owe  their  first 
obligation  to  any  new  precept  given '  by  Christ,  ^but  springing 
firom  an  earlier  stock,  obliged  men  in  all  ages  and  places,  since  the 
world  began.  Forasmuch  as  that  general  habitude  or  relation 
(upon  which  all  particular  instances  of  duty  are  founded)  which 
men  bore  to  Grod,  their  neighbour,  and  themselves,  upon  account 
of  their  being  rational  creatures,  was  imiversally  and  equally  the 
same  in  all.  So  that  for  a  man  to  hate  his  enemy,  or  to  be  re- 
vengeful, or  to  be  angry  without  a  cause,  or  to  swear  rashly,  or 
by  looks,  words,  or  actions,  to  behave  himself  lasciviously,  were 
without  question  always  aberrations  from  the  dictates  of  rightly 
'     improved   reason ;   and   consequently  in   the  very  nature   of  the 
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things  themselves  unlawful.  For  if  there  were  not  a  natural 
evil  and  immorality  in  the  aforesaid  acts,  nor  a  goodness  in  the 
contraiy,  but  that  all  this  issued  from  a  positive  injunction  of 
the  one,  and  prohibition  of  the  other;  what  reason  can  be 
assigned,  but  that  God  might  have  commanded  the  said  acts,  and 
made  them  duties  instead  of  forbidding  them?  which  yet  cer^ 
tainly  would  be  a  very  strange  or  rather  monstrous  assertion, 
but  nevertheless,  by  a  necessity  of  sequel,  unavoidable.  From 
whence  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  clear,  that  if  thj  several  particu- 
lars commanded  or  forbidden  by  Christ,  in  that  his  great  sermon 
on  the  mount,  had  a  natural  good  or  evil  respectively  belonging 
to  them ;  Christ  thereby  added  no  new  precept  to  the  moral  law, 
which  eternally  was  and  will  be  the  same,  as  bein^  the  unalter^ 
able  standard  or  measure  of  the  behaviour  of  a  rational  creature 
in  fidl  its  relations  and  capacities. 

For  we  must  not  think,  that  when  the  law,  either  by  precept 
or  prohibition,  takes  notice  only  of  the  outward  act,  and  the 
gospel  afterwards  directs  itself  to  the  thoughts  and  desires,  the 
motives  and  causes  of  the  said  act ;  or  again,  when  the  law  gives 
only  a  general  precept,  and  the  gospel  assigns  several  particular 
instances  reducible  to  the  same  general  injunction,  that  therefore 
the  gospel  gives  so  many  new  precepts  corrective  or  perfective  of 
the  aforesaid  precepts  of  the  law.  No,  by  no  means ;  for  it  is  a 
rule  which  ever  was,  and  ever  ought  to  be  allowed  in  inter- 
preting the  divine  precepts,  that  every  such  precept  does  vir- 
tually and  implicitly,  and  by  a  parity  of  reason,  contain  in  it 
more  than  it  expressly  declares;  which  is  so  true,  that  those 
persons  who  impugn  the  perfection  of  the  old  moral  precepts, 
and  upon  that  account  oppose  the  precepts  of  Christ  to  them,  do 
yet  find  it  necessary  to  maintain,  that  even  the  precepts  of  our 
Saviour  himself  ought  to  extend  their  obligation  to  many  mote 
particulars  than  are  mentioned  in  them,  and  yet  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  at  all  the  less  perfect  upon  that  account.  Which 
rule  of  interpreting  being  admitted,  and  made  use  of  as  to  the  pre* 
cepts  of  the  New  Testament,  why  ought  it  not  to  take  place  in 
those  of  the  Old  also?  And  if  it  ought,  as  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  reason  to  the  contrary,  I  dare  undertake,  that  there  will 
be  no  need  of  multiplying  of  new  precepts  in  the  gospel,  as 
often  as  the  Papists  and  Socinians  have  a  turn  to  serve  by  them. 
For  surely  every  new  instance  of  obedience  does  not  of  necessihr 
infer  a  new  precept ;  and  for  that  reason  we  may  and  do  admit 
of  the  former,  without  any  need  of  asserting  the  latter.  The 
unity  of  a  precept  is  founded  in  the  general  unity  of  its  object, 
and  every  such  general  comprehends  many  particulars.  The  very 
institution  of  the  two  Christian  sacraments,  is  rather  the  assigna- 
tion of  two  new  instances  of  obedience  than  of  two  new  precepts. 
For  Christ  having  once  authentically  declared  that  God  would  be 
worshipped  by  Uiose  two  solemn  acts,  the   antecedent  general 
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precept  of  worshipping  God  according  to  his  own  will,  was  sufli- 
cient  to  oblige  us  to  these  two  particular  branches  of  it,  being  thus 
declared;  and  indeed  to  as  many  more  as  should  fix)m  time  to 
time  be  suggested  to  our  practice.  For  otherwise,  if  the  multi- 
pUcation  of  new  particular  instances  of  duty  should  multiply 
precepts  too,  it  would  render  them  innumerable,  which  would  be 
extremely  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

And  now,  all  that  has  been  here  alleged  by  us  against  the  ne- 
cessity of  holding  any  new  precepts  added  to  the  old  moral  law, 
as  it  obliged  all  mankind  (whether  notified  to  them  by  the  light 
of  nature  only,  or  by  revelation  too),  I  reckon  may  as  truly  be 
affirmed  of  the  law  of  Moses  also,  still  supposing  it  a  true  and 
perfect  transcript  of  the  said  moral  law,  as  we  have  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe  it  was ;  for  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be 
hard  to  show  what  advantage  it  could  be  to  the  Jewish  church 
to  have  that  law  delivered  to  them ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  must 
needs  have  been  rather  a  snare  than  a  privilege  or  help  to  them, 
as  naturally  giving  them  occasion  to  look  upon  that  as  the  most 
perfect  draught  of  their  duty,  when  yet  it  required  of  them  a 
lower  degree  of  obedience  than  nature  had  before  obliged  them 
to ;  it  bemg  a  thing  in  itself  most  rational,  to  suppose  Qie  latter 
declaration  of  a  legislator's  mind  to  be  still  the  fuller  and  more 
authentic.  And  therefore  if  other  duties  had  been  incumbent 
upon  the  Jewish  church  by  the  law  of  nature,  besides  w^hat  were 
contained  in  the  law  of  Mo^es;  it  is  not  imaginable  how  they 
could  avoid  the  omission  of  those  duties  while  they  acquiesced  in 
the  directions  of  Moses  as  a  full  and  sufficient  rule  of  obedience, 
and  had  so  much  reason  so  to  do.  Which  yet  surely  must  have 
rendered  the  whole  Mosaic  dispensation  by  no  means  agreeable 
either  to  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  God  towards  his  chosen 
people. 

For  though  indeed  the  moral  law,  as  a  covenant  promising  life 
upon  condition  of  absolute  indefective  obedience,  be  now  of  no 
use  to  justify  (sin  having  disabled  it  for  that  use  through  the  in- 
capacity of  the  subject),  yet  as  it  is  a  rule  directing  our  obedience 
and  a  law  binding  to  it,  it  still  continues  in  full  force,  and  will  do 
as  long  as  human  nature  endures.  And  as  for  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  it  in  the  quality  of  a  rule  directing,  and  a  law  obliging, 
can  that  be  more  amply  declared,  and  irrefragably  proved,  than 
as  it  stands  stated  and  represented  to  us  in  the  vast  latitude  of 
that  injunction,  Deut.  vi.  5,  and  Lev.  xix.  18,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  ?md  with 
all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  I  say,  is  there  any  higher  degree  of  ooedience  which 
the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  yielding  to  his  Maker  than  this? 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  artists,  I  must  confess,  who  can 
draw  any  thing  out  of  any  thing,  who  answer,  that  these  words 
aure  not  to  be  understood  of  absolutely  all  that  a  man  can  do; 
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out  of  all  that  he  can  be  engaged  to  do  by  the  law  as  proposed 
under  such  an  economy,  namely,  as  enforced  with  temporal  pro- 
mises and  threatenings ;  so  that  upon  these  terms,  to  love  God 
with  all  thy  heart,"  &c.,  is  to  love  him  with  the  utmost  of  such 
an  obedience,  as  laws,  seconded  with  temporal  blessings  and  curses, 
are  able  to  produce.     But  to  this  I  answer : 

First,  That  the  argument  bears  upon  a  supposition  by  no 
means  to  be  admitted,  to  wit,  that  the  law  of  Moses  proceeded 
only  upon  temporal  rewards  and  punishments:  which  is  most 
false,  and  contrary  to  the  constanUy  received  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  church :  and  particularly  of  the  church  of  England,  as . 
it  is  declared  in  the  sixth  of  her  Articles.     But, 

Secondly,  I  add  further,  that  the  obliging  power  of  the  law  is 
neither  founded  in,  nor  to  be  measured  by,  the  rewards  and 
punishments  annexed  to  it ;  but  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  law- 
giver springing  from  the  relation,  which  he  bears  of  a  creator 
and  governor,  to  mankind,  and  consequently  of  the  entire  de^ 
pendence  of  mankind  upon  him;  by  virtue  whereof  they  owe 
him  the  utmost  service  that  their  nature  renders  them  capable  of 
doing  him.  And  that  I  am  sure,  is  capable  of  serving  him  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  consideration  of  any  temporal  rewards  or 
punishments  can  raise  it  to ;  since  oftentimes  die  bare  love  of 
virtue  itself  will  carry  a  man  further  than  these  can:  but  how- 
ever it  is  certain  that  eternal  rewards  can  do  so ;  which  yet  add 
nothing  to  our  natural  powers  of  obeying,  though  they  draw 
them  forth  to  a  higher  pitch  of  obedience.  And  can  we  then 
imagine  that  God  would  sink  his  law  below  these  powers,  by 
leavmg  some  degree  of  love  and  service  to  himself  absolutely 
within  the  strengA  and  power  of  man,  which  he  did  not  think  nt 
by  the  Mosaic  law  to  oblige  him  to,  when  yet  our  Saviour  him- 
self promised  eternal  life  to  one,  upon  supposal  of  his  perform- 
ance of  this  law,  Luke  x.  28.  lliis  certainly  is  very  strange 
divinity.  But  after  all,  some  may  possibly  reply.  Does  not  the 
gospel  enjoin  us  that  perfection  and  height  of  charity  which  the 
law  never  did,  in  commanding  us  "to  lay  down  our  life  for  our 
brother?"  1  John  iii.  16. 

To  which  I  answer.  That  this  is  a  precept  by  no  means  abso- 
lute and  universal,  but  always  to  be  lunited  by  these  two  condi- 
tions, viz.  first,  that  the  glory  of  God,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
eternal  welfare  of  the  soul  of  our  brother  indispensaoly  requires 
this  of  us ;  upon  the  supposal  of  either  of  which  I  affirm,  it  was 
as  really  a  duty  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  it  was  from 
that  very  time,  that  the  apostle  wrote  these  words ;  the  very 
common  voice  of  reason  upon  these  terms,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, dictating  and  enjoining  no  less,  as  founding  itself 
upon  these  tw^o  self-evident  and  imdeniable  principles,  viz.  That 
the  life  of  the  creature  ought,  when  necessity  calls,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  glory  of  him  who  gave  it;   and,  secondly,  that  we 
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ought  to  prefer  the  eternal  good  of  our  neighbour  or  brother, 
before  the  highest  temporal  good  of  ourselves.  Which  manifesd^ 
shows,  that  this  high  instance  of  charity  (as  extraordinary  as  it 
appears)  did  not  at  length  begin  to  be  a  duty  by  any  eyan^elical 
sanction,  but  was  so  ever  ;since  there  were  such  creatures  in  the 
world  as  men^  and  consequently  that  all,  both  Jews  and  gentiles 
(whether  they  actually  knew  so  much  or  no)  would  have  sinned 
against  this  duty  of  charity,  should  they  have  refused  to  promote 
the  glory  of  their  Maker,  or  prevent  the  destruction  of  their 
brother's  immortal  soul,  being  called  thereto,  by  quitting  this 
temporal  life  for  the  sake  of  either.  And  consequently  that  this 
is  no  such  new  precept  to  be  reckoned  by  anno  Domimy  but  as 
old  as  the  obligations  of  charity  and  of  right  reason,  discoursing 
and  acting  upon  the  dictates  of  that  noble  principle. 

And  now  to  apply  this  general  discourse  to  the  particulars 
mentioned  in  this  chapter :  I  af&rm,  that  Christ  does  by  no  means 
here  set  himself  against  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  law  either  faulty 
or  imperfect,  and  upon  those  accounts  needing  either  correction 
or  addition,  but  only  opposed  the  corrupt  comments  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  upon  the  law,  as  really  contradictions  to  it  rather 
than  expositions  of  it ;  and  that  for  these  following  reasons : 

First,  Because  the  words  in  this  sermon  mentioned  and  opposed 
by  Christ,  are  manifestly,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  words  of  the 
law  itself,  but  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  As  for  instance, 
"Whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.'' 
And  again  in  the  next  verse,  '^He  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council."  They  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  expressing 
themselves ;  wluch  manifestly  shows,  that  it  was  their  doctrine 
and  words  which  he  was  now  disputing  against,  and  not  the  law 
itself;  which  this  is  by  no  means  the  language  of. 

Secondly,  That  expression,  "  that  it  was  said  by  those*  of  old 
time"  was  not  uttered  by  Christ  in  his  own  person,  but  by  way 
of  prosopopoeia,  in  the  person  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  preface  and  authorize  their  lectures  and  glosses 
to  the  people  with  the  pompous  plea  of  antiquity  and  tradition. 
As  if  Christ  had  bespoken  them  thus:  'You  have  been  accus- 
tomed indeed  to  hear  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  tell  you,  that  this 
and  this  was  said  by  those  of  old  time,  but  notwithstanding  all 
these  pretences  I  tell  you  that  the  case  is  much  otherwise,  and 
that  the  true  account  and  sense  of  the  law  is  thtis  and  thus.^  This, 
I  say,  is  the  natural  purport  and  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words, 
throughout  this  chapter. 

Thirdly,  That  passage  in  the  43rd  verse  of  the  same,  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Ye  shall  love  your  neighbour  and 
hate  your  enemy,"  is  so  far  from  being  the  words  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  that  Moses  commands  the  clean  contrary  to  the  latter  clause, 
Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.  "  If  thou  seest  thine  enemy's  ox  going  astray, 

.    ^Some  render  it  "to  thorn" 
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thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again ;  and  if  thou  seest 
the  ass  of  him  who  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  thou  shalt 
surely  help  him."  And  if  this  was  the  voice  of  the  law  then, 
can  we  imagine  that  it  would  make  it  a  man's  duty  to  relieve  his 
enemy's  ox  or  his  ass,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  him  to  hate  or 
mali^  his  person?  This  certainly  is  unaccountable  and  in- 
credible. 

Fourthly,  If  Christ  opposed  his  precepts  to  those  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  then  God  speaking  by  Christ  must  contradict  himself  as 
q;>eaking  by  Moses.  For  whatsoever  Moses  spoke,  he  spoke  as 
the  immediate  dictates  of  God,  from  whom  he  received  the  law. 
But  this  is  absurd,  and  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  divine 
holiness  and  veracity. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  Christ  in  all  his  discourse  never  calls  any 
one  of  the  doctrines  opposed  by  him  the  words  of  Moses,  or  of 
the  law,  but  only  '^the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees," which  shows  that  they,  and  they  only,  were  the  persons 
with  whom  he  managed  this  whole  contest. 

Let  this  therefore  rest  with  us  as  a  firm  conclusion ;  that  Moses 
and  Christ  were  at  perfect  agreement,  whatever  the  controversy 
was  between  him  and  the  Pharisees.  And  so  from  the  scheme 
and  context  of  the  words,  I  pass  to  the  duty  enjoined  in  them, 
which  is  '^to  love  our  enemies:"  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall 
cast  under  these  three  general  heads : 

First,  I  shall  shew  negatively  what  is  not  that  love,  which  we 
are  here  commanded  to  show  our  enemies. 

Secondly,  I  shall  show  positively  wherein  it  does  consist 

Thirdly,  I  shall  produce  arguments  to  enforce  it. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these ;  what  is  not  thai  love  which  we 
must  show  our  enemies:  this  we  shall  find  to  exclude  several 
things  which  would  fain  wear  this  name. 

1.  As  first,  to  treat  an  enemy  with  a  fair  deportment  and 
amicable  language,  is  not  the  love  here  enjoined  by  Christ  Love 
is  a  thing  that  scorns  to  dwell  any  where  but  in  the  heart.  The 
tongue  is  a  thing  made  for  words ;  but  what  reality  is  there  in  a 
voice,  what  substance  in  a  sound  ?  and  words  are  no  more.  The 
kindness  of  the  heart  never  kills,  but  that  of  the  tongue  often 
does.  And  in  an  ill  sense  a  soft  answer  ma^  sometimes  break 
the  bones.  He  who  speaks  me  well,  proves  himself  a  rhetorician 
or  a  courtier :  but  that  is  not  to  be  a  fhend. 

Was  ever  the  hungry  fed,  or  the  naked  clothed  with  good 
looks  or  fair  speeches  ?  these  are  but  thin  garments  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  and  but  a  slender  repast  to  conjure  down  the  rage  of  a 
craving  appetite.  My  enemy  perhaps  is  ready  to  starve  or  peridi 
through  poverty,  and  I  tell  him  I  am  heartilv  glad  to  see  him, 
and  should  be  very  ready  to  serve  him,  but  stiU  my  hand  is  close, 
and  my  purse  shut;  I  neither  bring  him  to  my  table,  nor  loc^pe 
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him  under  my  roof;  he  asks  for  bread,  and  I  give  him  a  compli- 
ment, a  thing  ind^  not  so  hard  as  a  stone,  but  altogether  as 
diy.  I  treat  him  with  art  and  outside;  and  lastly,  at  parting, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  of  deamess,  I  shake  him  by  the  hand, 
Jbut  put  nothing  into  it.  In  a  word,  I  play  with  his  distress,  and 
dally  with  that  which  will  not  be  dallied  with,  want  and  miseiy, 
'  ^  and  a  clamorous  necessity. 
*  For  will  fair  words  and  a  courtly  behaviour  pay  debts   and 

*•  dischai^e  scores?  If  they  could,  there  b  a  sort  of  men  that 
*. '  would  not  be  so  much  in  debt  as  they  are.  Can  a  man  look  and 
^•\'  speak  himself  out  of  his  creditor's  hands?  Surely  then,  if  my 
words  cannot  do  this  for  myself,  neither  can  they  do  it  for  my 
enemy.  And  therefore  this  has  nothing  of  the  love  spoken  of  in 
the  text.  It  is  but  a  scene  and  a  mere  mockery,  for  the  receiving 
that,  cannot  make  my  enemy  at  all  the  richer,  the  giving  of 
which  makes  me  not  one  penny  the  poorer.  It  is  indeed  the 
fashion  of  the  world  thus  to  amuse  men  with  empty  caresses,  and 
to  feast  them  with  words  and  air,  looks  and  legs ;  nay,  and  it  has 
this  peculiar  privilege  above  all  other  fashions,  that  it  never  alters; 
but  certainly  no  man  ever  yet  quenched  his  thirst  with  looking 
upon  a  golden  cup,  nor  made  a  meal  with  the  outside  of  a  lordly 
dish. 

But  we  are  not  to  rest  here ;  fair  speeches  and  looks  are  not 
only  very  insignificant  as  to  the  real  effects  of  love,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  the  instruments  of  hatred  in  the  execution  of  the 
greatest  mischiefe.  Few  men  are  to  be  ruined  till  they  are  made 
confident  of  the  contrary:  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  threats 
and  roughness,  and  owning  the  mischief  that  a  man  designs ;  but 
the  pitfall  must  be  covered  to  invite  the  man  to  venture  over  it ; 
all  things  must  be  sweetened  with  professions  of  love,  friendly 
looks,  and  embraces.  For  it  is  oil  that  whets  the  razor,  and  the 
smoothest  edge  is  still  the  sharpest :  they  are  the  complacencies 
of  an  enemy  that  kill,  the  closest  hugs  tnat  stifle,  and  love  must 
be  pretended  before  malice  can  be  effectually  practised.  In  a 
word,  he  must  get  into  his  heart  with  fair  speeches  and  promises, 
before  he  can  come  at  it  with  his  dagger.  For  surely  no  man 
fishes  with  a  bare  hook,  or  thinks  that  Uie  net  itself  can  be  any 
enticement  to  the  bird. 

But  now,  if  these  outward  shows  of  fairness  are  short  of  the 
love  which  we  owe  to  our  enemies;  what  can  we  say  of  those 
who  have  not  arrived  so  far  as  these,  and  yet  pretend  to  be 
friends  ?  Disdain  and  distance,  sour  looks  and  sharp  words,  are 
all  the  expressions  of  friendship  that  some  natures  can  manifest 
I  confess,  where  real  kindnesses  are  done,  these  circumstantial 
garnitures  of  love,  as  I  may  so  call  them,  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  it  is  better  to  have  a  rough  fiiend  than  a  fawning  enemy :  but 
those  who  neither  do  good  turns,  nor  give  good  looks,  nor  speak 
'  good  words,  have  a  love  strangely  subtile  and  metaphysical :  for 
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other  poor  mortals  of  an  ordinary  capacity  are  forced  to  be  igno^ 
rant  of  what  they  can  neither  see,  hear,  feel,  nor  understand. 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  negative.  The  love  that  we  are  to 
show  to  enemies,  is  not  a  fair  external  courtly  deportment ;  it  is 
not  such  a  thing  as  may  be  learnt  in  a  dancing  school,  nor  in 
those  shops  of  fallacy  and  dissimulation,  the  courts  and  palaces 
of  great  men,  where  men's  thoughts  and  words  stand  at  an  in- 
finite distance,  and  their  tongues  and  minds  hold  no  correspon- 
dence or  intercourse  with  one  another. 

2.  Fair  promises  are  not  the  love  that  our  Saviour  here  com* 
mands  us  to  show  our  enemies.  And  yet  these  are  one  step  and 
advance  above  the  former :  for  many  fair  speeches  may  be  given, 
many  courteous  harangues  uttered,  and  yet  no  promise  made. 
And  it  is  worth  observing  how  some  great  ones  often  delude,  and 
simple  ones  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded,  by  general  discourses 
and  expressions  of  courtesy.  As,  *  Take  you  no  care,  I  will  pro- 
vide for  you.  I  will  never  see  you  want.  Leave  your  business 
in  my  hands,  and  I  will  manage  It  with  as  much  or  more  concern 
than  you  yourself.  What  need  you  insist  so  much  upon  this  or 
that  in  particular.  I  design  better  things  for  you.'  But  all  ^is 
while  there  is  no  particular  determinate  thing  promised,  so  as  to 
hold  such  a  one  by  any  real  solid  engagement  (supposing  that  his 
promises  were  such),  but  perhaps  when  the  next  advantage  comes 
in  the  way,  the  man  is  forgot,  and  balked :  yet  still  those  general 
speeches  hold  as  true  as  ever  they  did,  and  so  will  continue  not- 
withstanding all  particular  defeats ;  as  indeed  being  never  calcu- 
lated for  any  thing  else  but  to  keep  up  the  expectation  of  easy 
persons;  to  feed  them  for  the  present,  and  to  fiadl  them  in  the 
issue. 

But  now,  as  these  empty  glossing  words  are  short  of  promises, 
so  promises  are  equally  short  of  performances.  Concerning  both 
which  I  shall  say  this,  that  there  is  no  wise  man,  but  had  rather 
have  had  one  promise  than  a  thousand  fair  words,  and  one  per- 
formance than  ten  thousand  promises.  For  what  trouble  is  it  to 
promise,  what  charge  is  it  to  spend  a  little  breath,  for  a  man  to 
give  one  his  word,  who  never  intends  to  give  him  anv  thing  else  ? 
And  yet,  according  to  the  measures  of  the  world,  this  must 
sometimes  pass  for  a  high  piece  of  love ;  and  many  poor  inex- 
perienced believing  souls,  who  have  more  honesty  than  wit,  think 
themselves  wrapped  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  actually 
possessed  of  some  notable  preferment,  when  they  can  say,  "I 
have  such  a  great  person's  promise  for  such  and  such  a  thing." 
Have  they  so  ?  Let  them  see  if  such  a  promise  will  pay  rent, 
buy  land,  and  maintain  them  like  gentlemen.  It  is  at  the  best 
but  a  future  contingent;  for  either  the  man  may  die,  or  his  in- 
terest may  fail,  or  his  mind  may  change,  or  ten  thousand  accidents 
may  intervene.  Promises  are  a  diet  which  none  ever  yet  thrived 
by,  and  a  man  may  feed  upon  them  heartily,  and  never  break 
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his  fast  In  a  word,  I  may  say  of  human  promises,  what  ex- 
positors say  of  divine  proph^ies,  "that  they  are  never  under- 
stood till  they  cqme  to  be  fulfilled." 

But  how  speaks  the  scripture  of  these  matters?  Why,  in 
Rom.  xii.  20,  "  K  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst, 

five  him  driiik."  It  is  not,  Promise  him  meat  and  drink  a  week 
ence,  that  is  perhaps  two  days  after  he  is  dead  with  thirst  and 
hunger.  He  who  lives  only  upon  reversions,  and  maintains  him- 
self with  hope,  and  has  nothing  to  cover  him  but  the  clothes  of 
dead  men,  and  the  promises  of  the  living,  will  find  just  as  much 
relief  from  them,  as  a  man  in  the  depth  of  winter  feels  the  heat 
of  the  following  summer. 

But  bare  promises  are  so  far  from  answering  Christ's  precept 
of  loving  our  enemies,  that  if  they  are  not  realized  in  deeds,  they 
become  a  plague  and  a  great  calamity.  For  they  raise  an  expecta- 
tion, which,  unsatisfied  or  defeated,  is  the  greatest  of  torments; 
they  betray  a  man  to  a  fallacious  dependence,  which  bereaves 
him  of  the  succours  of  his  other  endeavours,  and  in  the  issue 
leaves  him  to  inherit  the  shame  and  mise^r  of  a  disappointment, 
and  unable  to  say  any  thing  else  for  himself,  but  that  he  was 
credulous,  and  the  promiser  false. 

3.  But  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  advance  a  degree  yet  higher,  to 
do  one  or  two  kind  offices  for  an  enemy  is  not  to  fulfil  the  pre- 
cept of  loving  him.  He  who  clothes  a  naked  man  with  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  administers  to  one  perishing  with  thirst,  a  drop  or 
two  of  water,  reaches  not  the  measure  of  his  necessity ;  but 
instead  of  relieving,  only  upbraids  his  want,  and  passes  a  jest 
upon  his  condition.  It  is  like  pardoning  a  man  the  debt  of  a 
penny,  and  in  the  mean  time  suing  him  fiercely  for  a  talent. 
Love  is  then  only  of  reality  and  value  when  it  deals  forth 
benefits  in  a  full  proportion  to  one's  need:  and  when  it  shows 
itself  both  in  universality  and  constancy.  Otherwise  it  is  only  a 
trick  to  serve  a  turn,  and  cany  on  a  design.    • 

For  he  who  would  take  a  cleanly,  unsuspected  way  to  ruin  his 
adversary,  must  pave  the  way  to  his  destruction  with  some 
courtesies  of  a  lighter  sort,  the  sense  of  which  shall  take  him  off 
from  his  guard,  his  wariness,  and  suspicion,  and  so  lay  him  open 
to  such  a  blow  as  shall  destroy  him  at  once.  The  skilful  rider 
strokes  and  pleases  the  unruly  horse,  only  that  he  may  come 
so  near  him,  as  to  get  the  bit  into  his  mouth,  and  then  he 
rides,  and  rules,  and  domineers  over  him  at  his  pleasure.  So 
he  who  hates  his  enemy  with  a  cunning  equal  to  his  malice, 
will  not  strain  to  do  this  or  that  good  turn  for  him,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  thwart,  but  rather  promote  the  main  design  of  his  utter 
subversion.  For  all  this  is  but  like  the  helping  a  man  over  the 
stile,  who  is  going  to  be  hanged,  which  surely  is  no  very  great  or 
difficult  piece  of  civility. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  we  read  of  one  whom  the 
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gr&ndees  of  the  court  procured  to  be  made  secretary  of  state,  only 
to  break  his  back  in  the  business  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose 
death  they  were  then  projecting.  Like  true  courtiers  they  first 
engage  him  in  that  fatal  scene,  and  then  desert  him  in  it,  using 
him  only  as  a  tool  to  do  a  present  state  job,  and  then  to  be 
reproached  and  ruined  for  what  he  had  done.  And  a  little  obser- 
vation of  the  world  may  show  us,  there  is  not  only  a  course  <rf 
beheading,  or  hangmg,  but  also  of  preferring  men  out  of  the 
way.  But  this  is  not  to  love  an  enemy,  but  to  hate  him  more 
artificially.  He  is  ruined  more  speciously  indeed,  but  not  less 
efficaciously,  than  if  he  had  been  laid  fast  in  a  dungeon,  or 
banished  his  country,  or  by  a  packed  jury  despatched  into 
another  world. 

II.  And  thus  having  done  with  the  negative,  I  come  now  to 
the  second  general  thing  proposed,  namely,  to  show  positively  what 
is^ncluded  vn  the  duty  gloving  our  enemies. 

It  includes  these  three  things. 

1.  A  discharging  the  mind  of  all  rancour  and  virulence  towards 
an  adversary.  The  scripture  most  significantly  calls  it  "the 
leaven  of  malice,"  and  we  know,  that  is  of  a  spreading  and  fer- 
menting nature,  and  will  in  time  diffuse  a  sourness  upon  a  man's 
whole  behaviour:  but  we  will  suppose  (which  is  yet  seldom 
foimd)  that  a  man  has  such  an  absolute  empire  and  command 
over  his  heaif ,  as  for  ever  to  stifle  his  disgusts,  and  to  manage 
his  actions  in  a  constant  contradiction  to  his  affections,  and  to 
maintain  a  firiendly  converse,  while  he  is  hot  with  the  rancour  of 
an  enemy ;  yet  all  this  is  but  the  mystery  of  dissimulation,  and 
to  act  a  part,  instead  of  acting  a  firiend. 

Besides  the  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  veiy  person  who  thus 
behaves  himself — for  enmity  is  a  resdess  thing,  and  not  to  be 
dissembled  without  some  torment  to  the  mind  that  entertains  it 
— it  is  more  easily  removed  than  covered.  It  is  as  if  a  man 
should  endeavour  to  keep  the  sparks  fi-om  flying  out  of  a  fiimace, 
or  as  if  a  birth  should  be  stopped  when  it  is  ripe  and  ready  for 
delivery,  which  surely  would  be  a  pain  greater  than  that  of 
bringing  forth. 

He  who  is  resolved  to  hate  his  enemy,  and  yet  resolves  not  to 
show  it,  has  turned  the  edge  of  his  hatred  inwards,  and  becomes 
a  tyrant  and  an  enemy  to  himself;  he  could  not  wish  his  mortal 
adversary  a  greater  misery,  than  thus  to  carry  a  mind  always  big 
and  swelling,  and  ever  ready  to  burst,  and  yet  never  to  give 
it  vent. 

But  on  the  other  side,  it  is  no  pain  for  a  man  to  appear  what 
he  is,  and  to  declare  a  real  principle  of  love  in  sensible  demon- 
strations. Does  a  man  therefore  find  that  both  his  duty  and  his 
interest  require,  that  he  should  deport  himself  with  all  signs  of 
love  to  his  enemies?  ktr-him  but  take  tbi«  easy  course  as  to 
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entertain  the  thing  in  his  heart  which  he  would  manifest  in  his 
converse,  and  then  he  will  find  that  his  work  is  as  natural  and 
easy,  as  it  is  for  fire  to  cast  abroad  a  flame.  Art  is  difficult,  but 
whatsoever  is  natural  is  easy  too. 

2.  To  love  an  enemy  is  to  do  him  all  the  real  offices  of  kind- 
ness, that  opportunity  shall  lay  in  our  way.  Love  is  of  too  sub- 
stantial a  nature  to  be  made  up  of  mere  negatives,  and  withal  too 
operative  to  terminate  in  bare  desires.  Does  Providence  cast 
any  of  my  enemy's  concernments  under  my  power ;  as  his  health, 
his  estate,  preferment,  or  any  thing  conducing  to  the  con- 
veniencies  of  his  life  ?  Why,  in  all  this  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  manifest,  whether  or  no  I  can  reach  the  sublimity  of 
this  precept  of  "loving  my  enemies." 

Is  my  enemy  sick  and  lan^ishing,  and  is  it  in  my  power  to 
cure  him  as  easily,  or  to  kill  him  as  safely,  as  if  I  were  his 
physician  ?  Christianity  here  commands  me  to  be  concerned  for 
his  weakness,  to  show  him  a  remedy,  and  to  rescue  him  firom  the 
grave ;  and  in  a  word,  to  preserve  that  life,  which  perhaps  would 
have  once  destroyed  mine. 

Do  I  see  my  enemy  defirauded  and  circumvented,  and  like  to 
be  imdone  in  his  estate  ?  I  must  not  sit  stiU  and  see  him  ruined, 
and  tell  him  I  wish  him  well ;  which  is  a  contradiction  in  prac- 
tice, and  an  impudent,  ill-natured  sarcasm.  But  I  must  contri- 
bute my  hearty  assistance  to  discover  the  fi*aud,  and  to  repel  the 
force :  and  as  readily  keep  him  firom  being  poor,  as  relieve  him  if 
he  were.  I  must  be  as  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  the  thief  who 
stole  his  goods,  who  once  plundered  mine,  as  if  the  injuiy  had 
lighted  upon  my  fiiend,  my  kinsman,  or  myself. 

And  lastly,  does  it  lie  in  my  way  to  put  in  a  word  to  dash  or 

E remote  my  enemy's  business  or  interest  ?  To  give  him  a  secret 
low,  such  a  one  as  shall  strike  his  interest  to  the  ground  for 
ever,  and  he  never  know  the  hand  fix)m  whence  it  came  ?  Can  I 
by  my  power  obstruct  his  lawfiil  advantage  and  preferments, 
and  so  reap  the  diabolical  satisfaction  of  a  close  revenge  ?  Can  I 
do  him  all  the  mischief  imaginable,  and  that  easily,  safely,  and 
successfully,  and  so  applaud  myself  in  my  power,  my  wit,  and 
my  subtile  contrivances,  for  which  the  world  shall  court  me  as 
formidable  and  considerable?  Yet  all  these  wretched  practices 
and  accursed  methods  of  growing  great,  and  rising  by  the  fall  of 
an  enemy,  are  to  fte  detested  as  infinitely  opposite  to  that  inno- 
cence and  clearness  of  spirit,  that  openness  and  fi-eedom  from 
design,  that  becomes  a  professor  of  Chnstianity. 

On  the  contrary,  amidst  all  these  opportunities  of  doing  mis- 
chief, I  must  espouse  my  enemy's  just  cause,  as  his  advocate  or 
solicitor.  I  must  help  it  forward  by  favourable  speeches  of  his 
person,  acknowledgment  of  his  worth  and  merit,  by  a  fair  con- 
struction of  doubtful  passages ;  and  all  this,  if  need  be,  in  secret, 
where  my  enemy  neither  sees  nor  hears  me  do  him  these  services, 
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and  consequently  where  I  hare  all  the  advantages  and  tempta- 
tions to  do  otherwise.  In  short,  the  gospel  enjoins  a  greater  love 
to  our  enemies,  than  men,  for  the  most  part/ now-a-days  show 
their  friends. 

3.  The  last  and  crowning  instance  of  our  love  to  our  enemies, 
is  to  pray  for  them.  For  by  this  a  man,  as  it  were,  acknow- 
ledges himself  unable  to  do  enough  for  his  enemy ;  and  therefore 
he  calls  in  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  engages  omnipotence  to 
complete  the  kindness.  He  would  fain  outdo  himself,  and 
therefore  finding  his  own  stores  short  and  dry,  he  repairs  to  infi- 
nity. Prayer  for  a  man's  self  is  indeed  a  choice  duty,  yet  it  is 
but  a  kind  of  lawfid  and  pious  selfishness.     For  who  would  not 

,  solicit  for  his  own  happiness,  and  be  importunate  for  his  own  con- 
cerns?   But  when  I  pray  as  heartily  for  my  enemy,  as  I  do  for  my 

Maily  bread;  when  I  strive  with  prajers  and  tears  to  make  God  his 
friend,  who  himself  will  not  be  mine ;  when  I  reckon  his  felicity 
among  my  own  necessities;  surely  this  is  such  a  love  as,  in  a 
literal  sense,  may  be  said  to  reach  up  to  heaven.  For  nobody 
judges  that  a  small  and  ^trivial  thinj?,  for  which  he  dares  to  pray : 
no  man  comes  into  the  presence  of  a  king  to  hes  pins.  And 
therefore,  if  a  man  did  not  look  upon  the  good  of  his  enemy,  as  a 
thing  that  nearly  affected  himself,  he  could  not  own  it  as  a  matter 
of  petition,  and  endeavour  to  concern  God  about  that  with 
which  he  will  not  concern  himself.  And  upon  the  same  ground 
also  is  inferred  the  necessity  of  a  man's  personal  endeavouring  the 
good  and  happiness  of  his  enemy :  for  prayer  without  endeavour 
IS  but  an  afiront  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  a  lazy  throwing  that 
which  is  our  own  duty  upon  God.  As  if  a  man  should  say,  Grod 
forgive  you,  God  reheve  and  comfort  you,  for  I  will  not.  But  if 
to  pray  for  an  enemy  be  a  duty,  surely  the  manner  in  which  we 
do  it  ou^ht  to  be  so  too :  and  not  such  as  shall  turn  a  supplica- 
tion for  him  into  a  satire  against  him,  by  representing  him  in  our 
prayers  under  the  character  of  one  void  of  aU  grace  and  goodness, 
and  consequently  a  much  fitter  object  for  God's  vengeance  than 
his  mercy.  And  yet  there  was  a  time  in  which  tibis  way  of 
praying  was  in  no  small  vogue  with  a  certain  sort  of  men,  who 
would  allow  neither  the  gift  nor  spirit  of  prayer  to  any  but 
themselves.  For  if  at  any  time  they  prayed  for  those  whom 
they  accoimted  their  enemies  (and  that  only  because  they  had  done 
so  much  to  make  them  so),  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  inter- 
ceding with  God  for  them,  but  a  downright  indicting  and  arraign- 
ing them  before  God,  as  a  pack  of  graceless  wretches  and  villains, 
and  avowed  enemies  to  the  power  and  purity  of  the  gospel. 
This  and  the  like,  I  say,  was  the  devout  language  of  their 
prayers,  sometimes  by  intimation,  and  sometimes  by  direct  ex- 
pression :  and  thus  under  the  colour  and  cover  of  some  plausible 
artificial  words,  it  was  but  for  them  to  call  thooe  whom  tbev  ma- 
ligned anHchtisty  and  themselves  the  hbngdmm  tf  CShrw^  wuiihm 
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they  might  very  laudably  pray  for  the  pulling  down  of  the  one, 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  other,  and  thereby  no  doubt  answer  all 
the  measures  of  a  sanctified,  self-denying  petition.*  But  as 
those  days  are  at  an  end,  so  it  were  to  be  wished  that  such  kind 
of  praying  were  so  too ;  especially  since  our  church,  I  am  sure, 
has  so  much  charity,  as  to  teach  all  of  her  communion  to  pray 
for  those  who  are  not  only  enemies  to  our  persons,  but  also  to  our 
very  prayers. 

And  tiius  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  what  it  is  to  "  love  our 
enemies;"  though  I  will  not  say  that  I  have  recounted  all  the 
instances  in  which  this  duty  may  exert  itself.  For  love  is  infi- 
nite, and  the  methods  of  its  acting  various  and  innumerable. 
But  I  suppose  that  I  have  marked  out  those  generals  which  all 
particulars  may  be  fairly  reduced  to. 

And  now,  before  I  proceed  to  the  motives  and  arguments  to 
enforce  the  duty,  I  shall,  to  prevent  some  abuses  of  this  doctrine, 
show  what  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  loving  our  enemies :  and 
that  is  to  defend  and  secure  ourselves  against  mem.  I  am  to  love 
my  enemy,  but  not  so  as  to  hate  myself:  if  my  love  to  him  be  a 
copy,  I  am  sure  the  love  to  myself  ought  to  be  the  original. 
Charity  is  indeed  to  diffuse  itself  abroad,  but  yet  it  may  lawfully 
begin  at  home :  for  the  precept  surely  is  not  unnatural  and  irra- 
tional; nor  can  it  state  the  duty  of  Christains  in  opposition  to 
the  privileges  of  men,  and  command  us  tamely  to  surrender  him 
our  lives  and  estates  as  often  as  the  hands  of  violence  would 
wrest  them  from  us.  We  may  love  our  enemies,  but  we  are  not 
therefore  to  be  fond  of  their  enmity.  And  though  I  am  com- 
manded when  my  enemy  "  thirsts  to  give  him  drink,"  yet  it  is 
not  when  he  thirsts  for  my  blood.  It  is  my  duty  to  give  him  an 
alms,  but  not  to  let  him  take  my  estate.  Princes  and  governors 
may  very  well  secure  themselves  with  laws  and  arms  against  im- 
placable enemies  for  all  this  precept :  they  are  not  bound  to  leave 
the  state  defenceless,  against  the  projects,  plots,  and  insurrections 
of  those  who  are  pleased  to  think  themselves  persecuted,  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  reign.  We  may  with  a  very  fair  comport- 
ment, with  this  precept  love  our  enemies'  persons,  while  we  hate 
their  principles  and  counterplot  their  designs. 

III.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing,  viz.  to  assign  mo- 
Hves  and  arguments  to  enforce  this  love  to  our  enemy  ;  and  they  shall 
be  taken  ' 

1.  From  the  condition  of  our  enemy's  person.  2.  From  the 
excellency  of  the  dut}'.  3.  From  the  great  examples  that  re- 
commend it:  and. 

For  the  first  of  these,  if  we  consider  our  enemy,  we  shall  find 
that  he  sustains  several  capacities,  which  may  give  him  a  just 
claim  to  our  charitable  affection. 

*  See  •omething  upon  the  like  tubject,  p.  2!»5,  of  thii  volame. 
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(1.)  As  first,  he  is  joined  "with  us  in  the  gociety  and  community 
of  the  same  nature.  He  is  a  man :  and  so  far  bears  the  image 
and  superscription  of  our  heavenly  Father.  He  may  cease  to  be 
our  friend,  but  he  cannot  cease  to  be  our  brother.  For  we  aU 
descended  from  the  same  loins,  and  though  Esau  hates  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  supplants  Esau,  yet  they  once  lay  in  the  same  womb: 
and  therefore  the  saying  of  Moses  may  be  extended  to  all  men  at 
variance ;  "  Why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another,  for  ye  are  brethren?'* 
If  my  enemy  were  a  snake  or  a  viper,  I  could  do  no  more  than 
hate  and  trample  upon  him;  but  shall  I  hate  the  seed  of  the 
woman  as  much  as  I  do  that  of  the  serpent?  We  hold  that  God 
loves  the  most  sinful  of  his  creatures  so  far  as  they  are  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  the  very  devils  could  not  sin  themselves  out  of  an 
excellent  nature,  though  out  of  a  happy  condition. 

Even  war,  which  is  the  rage  of  mankind,  and  observes  no  laws 
but  its  own,  yet  offers  quarter  to  an  enemy ;  I  suppose,  because 
enmity  does  not  obliterate  humanity,  nor  wholly  cancel  the  sym- 
pathies of  nature.  For  every  man  does,  or  I  am  sure  he  may, 
see  something  of  himself  in  his  enemy,  and  a  transcript  of  those 
perfections  for  which  he  values  himself. 

And  therefore  those  inhuman  butcheries  which  some  men  have 
acted  upon  others,  stand  upon  record  not  only  as  the  crimes  of 
persons,  but  also  as  the  reproach  of  our  very  nature,  and  excus- 
able upon  no  other  colour  or  account  whatsoever,  but  that  the 
Eersons  who  acted  such  cruelties  upon  other  men  first  ceased  to 
e  men  themselves :  and  were  indeed  to  be  reckoned  as  so  many 
anomalies  and  exceptions  from  mankind ;  persons  of  another  make 
or  mould  from  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  deriving  their 
original  not  firom  the  dust,  but  rather  from  the  stones  of  the 
earSi. 

(2.)  An  enemy,  notwithstanding  his  enmity,  may  be  yet  the 
proper  object  of  our  love,  because  it  sometimes  so  falls  out,  that 
he  is  of  the  same  religion  with  us ;  and  the  very  business  and 
design  of  religion  is  to  unite,  and  to  put,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual 
cognation  and  kindred  between  souls.  I  am  sure  this  is  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Christian  religion;  which  never  joins  men  to 
Christ  but  by  first  joining  them  amongst  themselves :  and  mak- 
ing them  ^'  members  one  of  another,"  as  well  as  knitting  them  all 
to  the  same  head.  By  how  much  the  more  intolerable  were  our 
late  zealots,  in  their  pretences  to  a  more  refined  strain  of  purity 
and  converse  with  God;  while  in  the  mean  time  their  hearts 
could  serve  them  to  plunder,  worry,  and  undo  their  poor  breth- 
ren, only  for  their  loyal  adherence  to  their  sovereign ;  sequester- 
ing and  casting  whole  families  out  of  their  houses  and  livings  to 
starve  abroad  in  the  wide  world,  against  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man ;  and  who  to  this  day  breathe  the  same  rage  towards  all 
dissenters  from  them,  should  they  once  more  get  the  reforminr 
sword  into  their  hands.     What  these  men's  religion  may  tead 
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tfaem,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  far  from  teaching  them 
to  love  their  enemies,  that  they  found  their  bitterest  enmities 
and  most  inveterate  hatreds  only  upon  religion ;  which  has  taught 
them  first  to  call  their  malice  zeal,  and  then  to  think  it  their  duty 
to  be  malicious  and  implacable. 

(3.)  An  enemy  may  be  the  proper  object  of  our  love,  because, 
though  perhaps  he  is  not  capable  of  being  changed  and  made  a 
friend  by  it  (which,  for  any  thing  I  know,  is  next  to  impossible), 
yet  he  is  capable  of  being  shamed  and  rendered  inexcusable. 
And  shame  may  smooth  over  his  behaviour,  though  no  kindness 
can  change  his  disposition ;  upon  which  account  it  is,  that  so  &r 
as  a  man  shames  his  enemy,  so  &r  he  also  disarms  him.  For  he 
leaves  him  stripped  of  the  assistance  and  ^ood  opinion  of  the 
world  around  about  him :  without  which,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  living  to  be  considerable,  either  in  his  friendship  or 
enmities. 

Love  is  the  fire  that  must  both  heap  and  kindle  ^^  those  coals 
upon  our  enemy's  head,"  that  shall  either  melt  or  consume  him. 
For  that  man  I  account  as  good  as  consumed  and  ruined,  whom 
all  people,  upon  the  common  concern  of  mankind,  abhor  for  his 
ingratitude,  as  a  pest  and  a  public  enemy.  So  that  if  my  enemy 
is  resolved  to  treat  me  spitefully,  notwiuistanding  all  my  endea- 
vours to  befriend  and  oblige  him ;  and  if  he  will  still  revile  and 
rail  at  me,  after  I  have  employed  both  tongue  and  hand  to  serve 
and  promote  him,  surely  I  shall  by  this  means  at  least  make  his 
virulent  words  recoil  upon  his  bold  face  and  his  foul  mouth ;  and 
so  turn  that  stream  of  public  hatred  and  detestation  justly  upon 
himself,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  upon  me.  And  if 
I  do  no  more,  it  is  yet  worth  while,  even  upon  a  temporal  ac- 
count, to  obey  this  precept  of  Christ,  of  "  loving  my  enemy." 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  argument  to  enforce  this 
duty,  grounded  upon  the  condition  of  my  enemy's  person. 

2.  A  second  motive  or  argument  to  the  same  shall  be  taken 
from  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself.  It  is  the  highest  perfec- 
tion that  human  nature  can  reach  irnto.  It  is  an  mtimation  of 
the  divine  goodness,  which  shines  upon  the  heads  and  rains  upon 
the  fields  of  the  sinful  and  imjust;  and  heaps  blessings  upon 
those  who  are  busy  only  to  heap  up  wrath  to  themselves.  To 
love  an  enemy  is  to  stretch  humani^  as  far  as  it  will  go.  It  is 
an  heroic  action,  and  such  a  one  as  grows  not  upon  any  ordinary 
plebeian  spirit. 

The  excellency  of  the  duty  is  sufficiently  proclaimed  by  the 
difficulty  of  its  practice.  For  how  hard  is  it,  when  the  passions 
are  high,  and  the  sense  of  an  injury  quick,  and  power  ready,  for 
a  man  to  deny  himself  in  that  luscious  morsel  of  revenge !  to  do 
violence  to  himself,  instead  of  doing  it  to  his  enemy!  and  to 
command  down  the  strongest  principles  and  the  greatest  heats 
that  usually  act  the  soul  when  it  exeits  itself  upon  such  objects. 
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And  the  difficulty  of  such  a  behaviour  is  no  less  declared  by 
its  being  so  rarely  and  seldom  observed  in  men.  For  whom 
almost  can  we  see,  who  opens  his  arms  to  his  enemies,  or  puts  any 
other  bounds  to  his  hatred  of  him  but  satiety  or  disability ;  either 
because  it  is  even  glutted  with  having  done  so  much  against  him 
already,  or  wants  power  to  do  more  ?  Indeed  where  such  a  pitch 
of  love  is  found,  it  appears  glorious  and  glistering  in  the  eyes  of 
all,  and  much  admired  and  commended  it  is :  but  yet  for  the  most 
part  no  otherwise  than  as  we  see  men  admiring  and  commend- 
mg  some  rare  piece  of  art,  which  they  never  mtend  to  imitate, 
nor  so  much  as  to  attempt  an  imitation  of.  Nothing  certainly  but 
an  excellent  disposition  improved  by  a  mighty  grace,  can  bear  a 
man  up  to  this  perfection. 

3.  The  third  motive  or  argument,  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
great  examples  which  recommend  this  duty  to  us.  And  first  of 
fdl  from  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  whose  footsteps  in  the  paths 
of  love  we  may  trace  out  and  follow  by  his  own  blood.  He  gave 
his  life  for  sinners;  that  is,  for  enenues,  yea,  and  enemies  with 
the  highest  aggravation,  for  nothing  can  make  one  man  so  much 
an  enemy  to  another,  as  sin  makes  him  an  enemy  to  God. 

"  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,"  says  Christ ;  that  is,  I 
emphatically,  I  who  say  it  by  my  example  as  much  as  by  my 
precept.  For  Christ  "  went  about  doing  good,"  Acts  x.  38.  Yes, 
and  he  did  it  still  in  a  miracle.  Every  work  that  he  did  was 
equally  beneficial  and  miraculous.  And  the  place  where  he  did 
such  wonders  of  charity  was  Jerusalem,  a  city  red  with  the  blood 
of  God's  messengers,  and  paved  with  the  sculls  of  prophets,  a 
city  which  he  knew  would  shortly  complete  all  its  cruelty  and 
impiety  in  his  own  murder,  ^ough  he  was  the  promised  and  long 
expected  Messias*.  And  in  the  prologue  to  this  murder,  his  violent 
attachment,  when  one  of  his  enemies  was  wounded,  he  bestowed 
a  miracle  upon  his  cure :  so  tender  was  he  of  his  mortal  enemies. 
Like  a  lamb,  that  afibrds  wherewithal  both  to  feed  and  clothe  its 
very  butcher :  nay,  and  while  he  was  actually  hanging  upon  the 
cross,  he  uttered  a  passionate  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers:  so  desirous  was  he,  that  though  they  had  the  sole 
acting,  yet  that  he  himself  should  have  the  whole  feeling  of  their 
sin.  In  fine,  now  that  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father, 
triumphant,  and  governing  the  world,  firom  whence  he  could  with 
much  more  ease  confound  his  most  daring  enemies,  than  the 
most  potent  grandee  can  crush  his  meanest  and  most  servile  de- 
pendants: yet  he  treats  them  with  all  the  methods  of  patience 
and  arts  of  reconcilement,  and  in  a  word,  endures  with  much 
lonff-sufiering  those  vessels  of  wrath  who  seem  even  resolved  to 
pensh,  and  obstinately  set  to  fit  themselves  for  destruction. 

And  now,  though,  after  such  an  example,  this  sort  of  argu« 
ment  for  the  loving  our  enemies  can  be  carried  no  higher,  yet 
blessed  be  God,  that  is  not  so  wholly  exhausted  by  any  one  ex- 
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ample,  but  that  it  may  be  carried  further ;  and  that  by  several 
instances,  which,  though  thev  do  by  no  means  come  up  to  a  Just 
comparison  with  it,  yet  ou^ht  to  be  owned  for  noble  imitations 
of  it.  And  such  a  one  this  happy  day  affords  us,  a  day  conse- 
crated to  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the  nativity  and  return 
of  a  prince,  who,  having  been  most  barbarously  driven  out  of  his 
kingdoms,  and  afterwards  as  miraculously,  restored  to  them, 
brought  with  him  the  greatest,  the  brightest,  and  most  stupend- 
ous instance  of  this  virtue ;  that,  next  to  what  has  been  observed 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  was  ever  yet  shown  by  man ;  Providence 
seeming  to  have  raised  up  this  pnnce,  as  it  had  done  his  father 
before  him,  to  give  the  world  a  glorious  demonstration,  that  the 
most  injured  of  men  might  be  the  most  merciful  of  men  too. 
For  after  the  highest  of  wrongs  and  contumelies  that  a  sovereign 
could  suffer  from  his  subjects ;  scorning  all  revenge,  as  more  be* 
low  him  than  the  very  persons  whom  he  might  have  been 
revenged  upon,  he  gloned  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  giving 
mercy  the  upper  hand  of  majesty  itself,  making  amnesty  his 
symbol  or  motto,  and  forgiveness  the  peculiar  signalizing  cha- 
racter of  his  reign;  herein  resembling  the  Almighty  himself  (as 
fer  as  mortality  can),  who  seems  to  claim  a  greater  glory  for 
sparine  and  redeeming  man,  than  for  creating  him.  So  that,  in 
a  word,  as  our  Saviour  has  made  love  to  our  enemies  one  of  the 
chiefest  badges  of  our  religion,  so  our  king  has  almost  made  it  the 
veiy  mark  of  our  allegiance. 

Thus  even  to  a  prodigy  merciful  has  he  shown  himself;  mer- 
ciful by  inclination,  and  merciful  by  extraction;  merciful  in  his 
example,  and  merciful  in  his  laws,  and  thereby  expressing  the 
utmost  dutifulncss  of  a  son,  as  well  %s  the  highest  magnanimity 
and  clemency  of  a  prince ;  while  he  is  still  making  that  good 
upon  the  throne  which  the  royal  martyr  his  father  had  enjomed 
upon  the  scaffold;  where  he  died  pardoning  and  praying  for 
those  whose'  malice  he  was  then  falling  a  victim  to :  and  this 
with  a  charity  so  unparalleled,  and  a  devotion  so  fervent,  that 
the  voice  of  his  prayers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  drowned  the  very  cry 
of  his  blood.  But  I  love  not  to  dwell  upon  such  tragedies,  save 
only  to  illustrate  the  height  of  one  contrary  by  the  height  of 
another;  and  therefore  as  an  humble  follower  of  the  princely 
pattern  here  set  before  us,  I  shall  draw  a  veil  of  silence  over  all ; 
especially  since  it  surpasses  the  power  of  words  sufficiently  to  set 
fbrdi,  cither  the  greatness  of  the  crimes  forgiven,  or  of  the  mercy 
diat  forgave  them. 

But  to  draw  to  a  close:  we  have  here  had  the  highest  and 
the  hardest  duty  perhaps  belonging  to  a  Christian,  both  recom- 
mended to  our  judgment  by  argument,  and  to  our  practice  by 
example ;  and  what  remains,  but  that  we  submit  our  judgment 
to  the  one,  and  govern  our  practice  by  the  other?  And  for  that 
purpose,  that  we  beg  of  God  an  assistance  equal  to  the  difficulty 
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of  the  duty  enjoined ;  for  certainly  it  is  not  an  ordinary  measure 
of  grace  that  can  conquer  the  opposition  that  flesh  and  blood, 
and  corrupt  reason  itself^  after  all  its  conyictions,  will  be  sure  to 
make  it.  The  greatest  miseries  that  befall  us  in  this  world  are 
'  fjpom  enemies ;  and  so  long  as  men  naturally  desire  to  be  happy, 
it  will  be  naturally  as  hard  to  them  to  love  those  who  they 
know  are  the  grand  obstacles  to  their  being  so.  The  light  of 
nature  will  convince  a  man  of  many  duties  which  it  will  never 
enable  him  to  perform.  And  if  we  should  look  no  further  than 
bare  nature,  this  seems  to  be  one  cut  out  rather  for  our  admira- 
tion than  our  practice.  It  being  not  more  difficult,  (where  grace 
does  not  interpose),  ^'  to  cut  on  a  right  hand,"  than  to  reach  it 
heartily  to  the  relief  of  an  inveterate,  implacable  adversary. 
And  yet  God  expects  this  from  us,  and  that  so  peremptorily,' 
that  he  has  made  the  pardon  of  our  enemies  the  mdispensable 
condition  of  our  own.  And  therefore  that  wretch,  whosoever  he 
was,  who  being  pressed  hard  upon  his  deathbed  to  pardon  a 
notable  enemy  which  he  had,  answered,  "  that  if  he  died  indeed 
he  pardoned  him,  but  if  he  lived  he  would  be  revenged  on  him :" 
that  wretch,  I  say,  and  every  other  such  image  of  the  devil,  no 
doubt,  went  out  of  the  world  so,  that  he  had  better  never  have 
come  into  it.  In  fine,  after  we  have  said  the  utmost  upon  this 
subject  that  we  can,  I  believe  we  shall  find  this  the  result  of  ally 
that  he  is  a  happy  man  who  has  no  enemies,  and  he  a  much  hiqp* 
pier  who  has  never  so  many,  and  can  pardon  them. 

God  preserve  us  from  the  one,  or  enable  us.  to  do  the  other. 
To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 

Vol.  I.— 58  2  Q 
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SERMON  XXVIII. 

FALSE    FOUNDATIONS    REMOVED,    AND    TRUE    ONES    LAID    FOR    SUCH 
WISE    BUILDERS    AS    DESIGN    TO  BUILD    FOR    ETERNITY. 

[kVetched  before  the  UnlTenity  at  St.  Mary'i,  Oxford,  December  10,  166L] 

Matthew  vn.  26,  27, 

•^nd  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine^  and  doeth  them 
notj  shall  be  likened  to  a  foolish  man^  which  hmU  his  house  upon 

^  the  sand :  and  the  rain  descended^  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  Jell :  and  great  was 
the  fall  of  it. 

It  seems  to  have  been  all  along  the  prime  art  and  method  of 
the  great  enemy  of  souls,  not  being  able  to  root  the  sense  of  re- 
ligion out  of  men's  hearts,  yet  by  his  sophistries  and  delusions 
to  defeat  the  design  of  it  upon  their  lives ;  and,  either  by  empty 
notions  or  false  persuasions  to  take  them  off  from  the  main 
business  of  religion,  which  is  duty  and  obedience,  by  bribing  the 
conscience  to  rest  satisfied  with  something  less.  A  project  ex- 
tremely suitable  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man;  whose  chief,  or 
rather  sole  quarrel  to  religion  is  the  severity  of  its  precepts,  and 
the  difficulty  of  their  practice.  So  that,  although  it  is  as  natural 
for  him  to  desire  to  be  happy  as  to  breathe,  yet  he  had  rather 
lose  and  miss  of  happiness  than  seek  it  in  the  way  of  holiness. 
Upon  which  account  nothing  speaks  so  full  and  home  to  the  very 
inmost  desires  of  his  soul,  as  those  doctrines  and  opinions,  which 
would  persuade  him,  that  it  may  and  shall  be  well  with  him 
hereafter,  without  any  necessity  of  his  living  well  here.  Which 
great  mystery  of  iniquity  being  carefully  managed  by  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  tempter,  and  greedily  embraced  by  a  man's  own 
treacherous  affections,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  false  religions, 
and  eats  out  the  very  heart  and  vitals  of  the  true.  For  in  the 
strength  of  this,  some  hope  to  be  saved  by  believing  well ;  some 
by  meaning  well ;  some  by  paying  well ;  and  some  by  shedding 
a  few  insipid  tears,  and  uttering  a  few  hard  words  against  those 
sins  which  they  have  no  other  controversy  with,  but  that  they 
were  so  unkind  as  to  leave  the  sinner  before  he  was  willing  to 
leave  them.  For  all  this  men  can  well  enough  submit  to,  as  not 
forcing  them  to  abandon  any  of  their  beloved  lusts.  And  there- 
fore they  will  not  think  themselves  hardly  dealt  with,  though 
you  require  faith  of  them,  if  you  will  but  dispense  with  good 
works.  They  will  abound,  and  even  overflow  with  good  inten- 
tions, if  you  will  allow  them  in  quite  contrary  actions.      And 
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you  shall  not  want  for  sacrifice,  if  that  may  compound  for  obe- 
'  dience ;  nor  lastly,  will  they  gradge  to  find  money,  if  somebody 
else  will  find  merit.     But  to  live  well,  and  to  do  well,  are  things 
of  too  hard  a  digestion. 

Accordingly  our  Saviour,  who  well  knew  all  these  false  hopes 
and  fallacious  reasonings  of  the  heart  of  man  (which  is  never  so 
subtile  as  when  it  would  deceive  itself),  tells  his  hearers,  that  all 
these  little  trifling  inventions  will  avail  them  nothing,  and  that 
in  the  business  of  religion,  and  the  great  concern  of  souls,  all 
that  is  short  of  obedience  and  a  good  life,  is  nothing  but  trick 
and  evasion,  firoth  and  folly ;  and  consequently  that  if  they  build 
upon  such  deceitfiil  grounds,  and  with  such  slight  materials,  they 
must  and  can  expect  no  other,  than,  after  all  their  cost  and  pains, 
to  have  their  house  fall  upon  their  heads,  and  so  perish  in  the  ruin. 

And  with  this  terrible  application  in  these  two  last  verses, 
which  I  have  pitched  upon  for  my  text,  he  concludes  his  divine 
sermon  and  discourse  from  the  mount. 

The  words  of  the  text  being  too  plain  and  easy  to  need  any  nice 
or  large  explication,  I  shall  manage  the  discussion  of  them  in  these 
four  particulars. 

I.  In  showing  the  reasons  upon  which  I  conclude  practice  or 
obedience,  in  the  great  business  of  a  man's  eternal  happiness,  to 
be  the  best  and  surest  foundation  for  him  to  build  upon. 

n.  In  showing  the  false  foundations  upon  which  many  build, 
and  accordingly  m  time  of  trial  miscarry. 

III.  In  showing  the  causes  why  such  miscarry  and  fall  away  in 
time  oftrial  or  temptation. 

rV.  And  lastly,  In  showing  wherein  the  fatal  greatness  of  their 
fall  consists. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  viz.  to  show  the  reasons  why  praC'. 
tice  or  obedience  is  the  best  and  surest  foundation  (still  supposing  it 
bottomed  upon  the  merits  of  Christ)  for  a  man  to  build  his  design 
for  heaven  and  the  hopes  of  his  salvation  upon :  I  shall  mention 
three. 

First,  Because,  according  to  the  ordinary  way  and  economy  of 
God's  working  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  nothing  but  practice  can 
change  our  (corrupt  nature;  and  practice  continued  and  per- 
severed in,  by  the  grace  of  God  will.  We  all  acknowledge 
(that  is,  all  who  are  not  wise  above  the  articles  of  our  church) 
that  there  is  a  universal  stain  and  depravation  upon  man's  nature, 
that  does  incapacitate  him  for  the  firuition  and  infinitely  pure 
converse  of  God.  The  removal  of  which  cannot  be  effected  but 
by  introducing  the  contrary  habit  of  holiness,  which  shall  by 
degrees  expel  and  purge  out  the  other.  And  the  only  way  to 
produce  a  habit,  is  by  the  firequent  repetition  of  congenial 
actions.  Eveiy  pious  action  leaves  a  certain  tincture  or  disposi- 
tion upon  the  soid,  w^iich  being  seconded  by  actions  of  the  Bame 
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nature^  whether  by  the  superaddition  of  new  degrees,  pr  a  more 
radicate  fixation  of  the  same,  grows  at  length  into  a  habit  or 
quality,  of  the  force  and  energy  of  a  second  nature. 

I  confess  the  habit  of  holiness,  finding  no  principle  of  produc* 
tion  in  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  must  needs  be  produced  hj 
supernatural  infusion,  and  consequently  proceed,  not  firom  acqui- 
sition, but  ^.  It  must  be  brought  mto  the  soul,  it  cannot 
grow  or  spnng  out  of  it  But  then  we  must  remember  that 
most  excellent  and  true  rule  of  the  schools,  that  habitus  infvsi 
ob&neniwr  per  modum  acquisitorum.  It  is  indeed  a  supernatural 
efifect,  but,  as  I  may  so  speak,  wrought  in  a  natural  way.  The 
Spirit  of  God  imitating  the  course  of  nature,  even  then  when  it 
works  something  abore  it. 

A  person  in  the  state  of  nature,  or  unregeneracy,  cannot,  by 
the  sole  strength  of  his  most  improved  penormances,  acquire  a 
habit  of  true  grace  and  holiness.  But,  as  in  the  rain,  it  is  not 
the  bare  water  that  fiructifies,  but  a  secret  spirit,  or  nitre  descend- 
ing with  it  and  joined  to  it,  that  has  this  virtue,  and  produces 
this  effect :  so  in  the  duties  of  a  mere  natural  man,  there  is  some- 
times a  hidden,  divine  influence,  that  keeps  pace  with  those 
actions,  and  together  with  each  performance,  imprints  a  holy  dis- 
position upon  the  soul;  which  after  a  long  series  of  the  like 
actions  influenced  by  the  same  divine  principle,  comes  at  length 
to  be  of  that  force  and  firmness  as  to  outgrow  and  work  out  the 
contrary  qualities  of  inherent  corruption. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  this,  though  not  a  parallel  instance, 
in  natural  actions,  which  by  frequency  imprint  a  habit  or  per- 
manent facility  of  acting,  upon  the  agent.  Grodliness  is  in  some 
sense  an  art  or  mystery,  and  we  all  know  that  it  i&  practice  chiefly 
that  makes  the  artist. 

Secondly,  A  second  reason  for  our  assertion  is,  because  action 
is  the  highest  perfection  and  drawing  forth  of  the  utmost  power, 
vigour,  and  activity  of  man's  nature.  God  is  pleased  to  vouch- 
safe the  best  that  he  can  give,  only  to  the  best  that  we  can  do. 
An  action  is  undoubtedly  our  best,  because  the  most  difficult; 
for  in  such  cases,  worth  and  difficulty  are  inseparable  companions. 
The  properest  and  most  raised  conception  that  we  have  of  Crod 
is,  that  he  is  a  pure  act,  a  perpetual,  incessant  motion.  And 
next  to  him,  in  the  rank  of  beings,  are  the  angels,  as  approaching 
nearest  to  him  in  this  perfection:  being  all  flame  and  agility, 
ministering  spirits,  always  busy  and  upon  the  wing,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  great  commands  about  the  government  of  the  world. 
And  indeed  doing  is  nothing  else  but  the  noblest  improvement  of 
being.  It  is  not  (as  some  nice  speculators  make  it)  an  airy, 
diminutive  enti^,  or  accident  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the 
soul :  but  to  denne  it  more  suitably  to  itself,  and  to  th^  soul  too, 
action  is  properly  the  soul  in  its  best  posture. 

Thirdly,  A  third  reason  is,  because  the  main  end,  drift:,  and 
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design  of  religion  is  the  active  part  of  it.  Profession  is  only  the 
badge  of  a  Christian,  belief  the  beginning,  but  practice  is  the 
nature,  and  custom  the  perfection.  For  it  is  this  which  trans- 
lates Christianity  from  a  bare  notion  into  a  real  business ;  from 
useless  speculations  into  substantial  duties ;  and  from  an  idea  in 
the  brain  into  an  existence  in  the  life.  An  upright  conversation 
is  the  bringing  of  the  general  theorems  of  religion  into  the  par- 
ticular instances  of  solid  experience ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  this, 
religion  would  exist  ho  where  but  in  the  bible.  The  grand 
deciding  question  at  the  last  day  will  be,  not  What  have  you  said  ? 
or.  What  have  you  believed  ?  but.  What  have  you  done  more  than 
others  ? 

But  that  the  very  life  of  relirion  consists  in  practice,  will 
appear  yet  further  from  those  subordinate  ends  to  which  it 'is 
designed  in  this  world,  and  which  are  as  really,  though  not  as 
principally,  the  purpose  of  it,  as  the  utmost  attainment  of  the 
beatific  vision,  and  the  very  last  period  of  our  salvation;  and 
these  are  two. 

First,  The  honouring  of  God  before  the  world.  God  will  not 
have  his  worship,  like  his  nature,  invisible.  Next  to  authority 
itself,  is  the  pomp  and  manifestation  of  it ;  and  to  be  acknow- 
ledged is  something  more  than  to  be  obeyed.  For  what  is  sove- 
reignty unknown,  or  majesty  unobserved  ?  What  glory  were  it 
for  the  sun  to  direct  the  affairs,  if  he  did  not  also  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ?  It  is  his  open  and  universal  light,  more  than 
his  occult  influence,  that  we  love  and  admire  him  for.  Religion, 
if  confined  to  the  heart,  is  not  so  much  entertained,  as  impri- 
soned: that  indeed  is  to  be  its  fountain,  but-  not  its  channel. 
The  water  ^arises  in  one  place,  but  it  streams  in  another;  and 
fountains  would  not  be  so  much  valued  if  they  did  not  produce 
rivers. 

One  great  end  of  religion  is  to  proclaim  and  publish  God's 
sovereignty,  and  there  is  no  such  way  to  cause  men  to  glorily  our 
heavenly  Father,  as  by  causing  our  light  to  shine  before  them ; 
which   I   am   sure  it  cannot  do,  but  as  it  beams  through  our 

food  works.  When  a  man  leads  a  pious  and  good  life,  every 
our  he  lives  is  virtually  an  act  of  worship.  But  if  inward 
grace  is  not  exerted  and  drftwn  forth  into  outward  practice,  men 
have  no  inspection  into  our  hearts,  to  discern  it  there.  And  let 
this  be  fixed  upon  as  a  standing  principle,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  honour  God  before  men,  but  only  by  those  acts  of  wor- 
ship that  are  observable  by  men.  It  is  our  faith  indeed  that 
recognizes  him  for  our  God,  but  it  is  our  obedience  only,  that 
declares  him  to  be  our  Lord. 

Secondly,  The  other  end  of  religion  in 'this  world,  is  the  good 
and  mutual  advantage  of  mankind  in  the  way  of  society.  And 
herein  did  the  admirable  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  appear, 
Hiat  he  was  pleased  to  calculate  and  contrive  such  an  instrument 

2q2 
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to  govern,  as  might  also  benefit,  the  world.  God  planted  religi<»x 
amongst  men  as  a  tree  of  life ;  which,  though  it  was  to  spring 
upwards  directly  to  himself,  yet  it  was  to  spread  its  branches 
to  the  benefit  of  all  below. 

There  is  hardly  any  necessity  or  convenience  of  mankind,  but 
what  is  in  a  large  measure  served  and  provided  for  by  this  great 
blessing  (as  well  as  business)  of  the  world,  religion.  And  he 
who  is  a  Christian  is  not  only  a  better  man,  but  also  a  better 
neighbour,  a  better  subject,  and  a  truer  friend,  than  he  that  is 
not  so.  For  was  any  thing  more  for  the  good  of  mankind,  than 
to  formve  injuries,  to  love  a^d  caress  our  mortal  adversaries,  and 
instead  of  our  enemy,  to  hate  only  our  revenge  ? 

Of  such  a  double,  yet  benign  aspect  is  Christianity  both  to 
God  and  man ;  like  incense,  while  it  ascends  to  heaven  it  per-^ 
fumes  all  about  it;  at  the  same  time  both  instrumental  to  God's 
worship,  and  the  worshipper's  refreshment:  as  it  holds  up  one 
hand  in  supplication,  so  it  reaches  forth  the  other  in  bene&ction. 

But  now,  if  it  be  one  great  end  of  religion,  thus  to  contribute 
to  the  support  and  benefit  of  society,  surely  it  must  needs  con- 
sist, in  the  active  piety  of  our  lives,  not  in  empty  thoughts  and 
firuitless-  persuasions.  For  what  can  one  man  be  the  better  for 
what  another  thinks  or  believes?  When  a  poor  man  begs  an 
alms  of  me,  can  I  believe  my  bread  into  his  mouth,  or  my  money 
into  his  hand?  Believing  without  doing  is  a  very  cheap  and 
easy,  but  withal  a  very  worthless  way  of  being  religious. 

And  thus  having  given  the  reasons,  why  the  active  part  of  reli- 
gion is  the  only  sure  bottom  for  us  to  build  upon,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the 

n.  Thing  proposed,  namely,  to  show  those  false  and  sandy 
foundations  which  many  venture  to  build  upon^  arid  are  accordingly 
deceived  by.  Which  fliough  they  are  exceedingly  various,  and 
according  to  the  multiplici^  of  men's  tempers,  businesses,  and 
occasions,  almost  infinite,  and  like  the  sand  mentioned  in  my 
text,  not  only  infirm,  but  numberless  also ;  yet  according  to  the 
best  of  my  poor  judgment  and  observation,  I  shall  reduce  them 
to  these  three  heads.     The 

First  of  which  is  a  naked,  unoperative  faith.  Ask  but  some 
upon  what  grounds  they  look  to  be  saved,  and  they  will  answer. 

Because  they  firmly  believe,  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ 
their  sins  are  forgiven  them."  But  since  it  is  hard  for  a  man  in 
his  right  wits  to  be  confident  of  a  thing  which  he  does  not  at  all 
know ;  such  as  are  more  cautious  will  tell  you  fiirther,  that  "  to 
desire  to  believe  is  to  believe,  and  to  desire  to  repent  is  to  repent." 
But  as  this  is  absurd  and  impossible,  since  no  act  can  be  its  own 
object  without  being  not  itself;  forasmuch  as  the  act  and  the 
object  are  distinct  tibings ;  and  consequently  a  desire  to  believe 
can  no  more  be  belief,  than  a  desire  to  be  saved  can  be  salvation ; 
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SO  it  is  further  intolerable  upon  this  account,  that  it  quite  dispirits 
religion,  by  placing  it  in  languid,  abortive  velleities,  and  so  cuts 
the  nerves  of  all  endeavour,  by  rating  glory  at  a  bare  desire,  and 
eternity  at  a  wish. 

But  because  the  poison  of  this  opinion  does  so  easily  enter, 
and  so  strangely  intoxicate,  I  shall  presume  to  give  an  antidote 
against  it  in  this  one  observation,  namely,  that  all  along  the 
scripture,  where  justification  is  ascribed  to  faith  alone,  there  the 
woiti  fakh  is  still  used  by  a  metonymy  of  the  antecedent  for  the 
consequent,  and  does  not  signify  abstractedly  a  mere  persuasion, 
but  the  obedience  of  a  holy  life  performed  in  the  strength  and 
virtue  of  such  a  persuasion.  Not  that  this  justifies  meritoriously 
by  any  inherent  worth  or  value  in  itself,  but  instrumentally  as  a 
condition  appointed  by  Grod  upon  the  performance  of  which,  he 
freely  imputes  to  us  Christ's  righteousness,  which  is  the  sole, 
proper,  and  formal  cause  of  our  justification.  So  that  that 
instrumentality,  which  some,  in  the  business  of  justification, 
attribute  to  one  single  act  of  credence,  is  by  this  ascribed  to  the 
whole  aggre^te  senes  of  gospel  obedience,  as  being  that  which 
gives  us  a  title  to  a  perfect  righteousness  without  us,  by  which 
alone  we  stand  justified  before  God.  And  this  seems  with  frill 
accord  both  to  scripture  and  reason  to  state  the  business  of  justi- 
fication, by,an  equal  poise  both  against  the  arrogant  assertions  of 
self-justiciaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wild  opinions  of  the 
Antmomians  on  the  other. 

But  whether  the  obedience  of  a  pious  life,  performed  out  of  a 
belief  or  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  ou^t  to  pass  for 
that  faith  which  justifies,  or  only  for  the  effect  or  consequent  of 
it,  yet  certainly  it  is  such  an  efllect  as  issues  by  a  kind  of  conna- 
tural, constant  efficiency  and  result  from  it.  So  that  how  much 
soever  they  are  distinguishable  by  their  respective  actions  from 
one  another,  they  are  absolutely  inseparable  by  a'  mutual  and  a 
necessary  connexion :  it  belonging  no  less  to  the  faith  which  justi- 
fies to  be  operative,  than  to  justify:  indeed  upon  an  essential 
accoimt,  more;  forasmuch  as  it  is  operative  by  its  nature,  but 
justifies  only  by  institution. 

Secondly,  The  second  frdse  ground  which  some  build  upon,  is 
a  fond  reliance  upon  the  goodness  of  their  heart,  and  the  honesty 
of  their  intention.  A  profitable,  and  therefore  a  very  prevailing 
fallacy ;  and  such  a  one  as  the  devil  seldom  uses  but  with  suc- 
cess ;  it  being  one  of  his  old  and  long  experimented  fetohes,  by 
the  pretences  of  a  good  heart,  to  supplant  the  necessity  of  a  good 
life.  But  to  allege  the  honesty  of  the  mind  against  the  charge 
of  an  evil  course,  is  a  protestation  ag^st  the  fact,  which  does 
not  excuse,  but  enhance  its  guilt.  As  it  would  look  like  a  very 
strange  and  odd  commendation  of  a  tree  to  apologize  for  the 
sourness  of  its  firuit,  by  pleading  that  all  its  goodness  lay  in  the 
root 
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»  But  in '  the  discourses  of  reason,  such  is  the  weakness  and 
shortness  of  its  reach,  that  it  seldom  suggests  ar^menti  Jk 
priori  for  any  thing,  but  by  a  low  and  humble  gradation  creeps 
from  the  effect  up  to  the  cause,  because  these  first  strike  and 
alarm  the  senses ;  and  therefore  St.  James  speaks  as  good  pUfe- 
sophy  as  divinity  when  he  says,  James  ii.  18,  "  Show  xqb  tiiy 
faith  by  thy  works."  Every  action  being  the  most  lively  poiw 
traitiAre  and  impartial  expression  of  its  emcient  principle,  as  the 
complexion  is  the  best  comment  upon  the  constitution:  for  in 
natural  productions  there  is  no  hypocrisy. 

Only  we  must  observe  here,  that  good  and  evil  actions  bear  a 
very  different  relation  to  their  respective  principles.  As  it  is 
between  truth  and  falsehood  in  argumentation,  so  it  is  between 

food  and  evil  in  matters  of  practice.  For  though  from  an  arti- 
cial  contrivance  of  false  principles  or  premises  may  emerge  a 
true  conclusion,  yet  firom  true  premises  cannot  ensue  a  false :  so, 
though  an  evil  heart  may  frame  itself  to  the  doing  of  an  action  in 
its  kind  or  nature  good,  yet  a  renewed,  sanctified  principle  cannot 
of  itself  design  actions  really  vicious.  The  reason  of  which  is, 
because  the  rormer,  in  such  a  case,  acts  upon  a  principle  of  dis- 
simulation; and  no  man  by  dissembling  sdffects  to  appear  worse 
than  he  is,  but  better.  But  all  this  while,  I  speak  not  of  a  single 
action,  but  of  a  conversation  or  course  of  acting:  for  a  pious  man 
may  do  an  evil  action  upon  temptation  or  surprise,  but  not  by 
the  tenor  of  his  standing  principles  and  resolutions.  But  when 
a  man's  sin  is  his  business  and  the  formed  purpose  of  his  life,  and 
his  piety  shrinks  only  into  meaning  and  intention ;  when  he  tells 
me  his  heart  is  right  with  God,  while  his  hand  is  in  my  pocket, 
he  upbraids  my  reason,  and  outfaces  the  common  principles  of 
natural  discourse  with  an  impudence  equal  to  their  absurdity. 

This,  therefore,  I  affirm,  that  he  who  places  his  Christianity 
only  in  his  heart,  and  his  religion  in  his  meaning,  has  fairly 
secured  himself  against  a  discovery  in  case  he  should  have  none, 
but  yet,  for  all  that,  shall  at  the  last  find  his  portion  with  those 
who  indeed  have  none.  And  the  truth  is,  those  who  are  thus 
intentionally  pious,  do  in  a  very  ill  and  untoward  sense  verify 
that  philosophical  maxim,  that  what  they  so  much  pretend  to  be 
chief  and  first  in  their  intention,  is  always  last  (if  at  all)  in  the 
execution. 

Thirdly,  The  third  and  last  false  ground  that  I  shall  men- 
tion, upon  which  some  men  build  to  their  confusion,  is  party  and 
singularity.  If  an  implicit  faith  be  (as  some  say)  the  property  of 
a  Roman  catholic,  then  I  am  sure  popery  may  be  found  where 
the  name  of  papist  is  abhorred.  For  what  account  can  some  give 
of  their  religion,  or  of  that  assurance  of  their  salvation  (which 
they  so  much  boast  of),  but  that  they  have  wholly  resigned  them- 
selves up  to  the  guidance  and  dictates  of  those  who  have  the  front 
and  boldness  to  usurp  the  title  of  the  godly.     To  be  of  such  a 
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party,  of  such  a  name,  nay,  of  such  a  sneaking  look,  is  to  some 
Ibe  vexy  spirit  and  characteristic  mark  of  Christianity. 

See  what  St.  Paul  himself  built  upon  before  his  conversion  to 
Chiiflt,  Acts  xxri.  5:  "I  was,"  says  he,  "after  the  strictest  sect 
of  our  religion  a  Pharisee."  So  that  it  was  the  reputation  of  the 
sect,  upon  which  St.  Paul  then  embarked  his  salvation.  Now 
the  nature  of  this  fratemihr  or  sect  we  may  learn  from  the 
origination  of  their  name  Pnarisee;  it  being  derived  from  vwi 
paraschy  separavity  discrevUy  whence  in  Greek  they  were  ci^Ied 
a^ufna/Uvoif*  separati.  So  that  the  words  amount  to  this,  that 
St.  Paul,  before  he  was  a  Christian,  was  a  rigid  separatist 

But  singularity  is  not  sincerity,  though  too  often  and  mis- 
chievously mistaicen  for  it ;  and  as  a  house  built  upon  the  sand  is 
likely  to  be  ruined  by  storms ;  so  a  house  built  out  of  the  road  is 
exposed  to  the  invasion  of  robbers,  and  wants  both  the  con- 
venience and  assistance  of  society ;  Christ  is  not  therefore  called 
the  comer  stone  in  the  spiritual  building,  as  if  he  intended  that 
his  church  shoidd  consist  only  of  comers,  or  be  driven  into  them. 
There  is  a  by-path  as  well  as  a  broad-way  to  destmction.  And 
it  both  argues  the  nature,  and  portends  the  doom  of  chaff,  upon 
agitation  to  separate  and  divide  from  the  wheat.  But  to  such  as 
venture  their  etemal  interest  upon  such  a  bottom  I  shall  only 
suggest  these  two  words. 

First,  That  admitting,  but  not  granting,  that  the  parly  which 
they  adhere  to  may  be  truly  pious;  yet  the  piety  of  the  party 
cannot  sanctify  its  proselytes.  A  church  may  be  properly  called 
holy,  when  yet  that  holiness  does  not  diffuse  itself  to  each  par- 
ticular member ;  the  reason  of  which  is  because  the  whole  may 
receive  denomination  from  a  quality  inherent  only  in  some  of  its 
parts.     Company  may  occasion,  but  it  cannot  transfuse  holiness. 

No  man's  righteousness  but  Christ's  alone  can  be  imputed  to 
another.  To  rate  a  man  by  the  nature  of  his  companions,  is  a 
rule  frequent  indeed,  but  not  infallible.  Judas  was  as  much  a 
wretch  amongst  the  apostles,  as  amongst  the  priests.  And  there- 
fore it  is  but  a  poor  argument  for  a  man  to  derive  his  saintship 
from  the  virtues  of  the  society  he  belongs  to,  and  to  conclude 
himself  no  weed,  only  because  he  grows  amongst  the  com. 

Secondly,  Such  an  adhesion  to  a  parU'  carries  in  it  a  strong 
suspicion  and  tang  of  the  rankest  of  all  ill  Qualities,  spirituad 
pride.     There  are  two  thin^  natural  almost  to  all  men : 

First,  A  desire  of  preemmence  in  any  perfection,  but  e^ecially 
religious.  Secondly,  A  spirit  of  opposition  or  contradiction  to 
such  as  are  not  of  their  own  mind  or  way.  Now  both  these  are 
eminently  gratified  by  a  man's  listing  himself  of  a  party  in  reli- 


Suidat,    Again,  ^^apiaaios  iptapmiihos,  ptptiptottbrt,  «a0^t  Hesydk.    So  that  the  PharisMi 
l»ruperl^  were,  aod  might  be  called  the  Jewish  Cathari,  or  PuritaoB. 
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gion.  And  I  doubt  not  but  some  are  more  really  proud  of  the 
affected  sordidness  of  a  pretended  mortification,  man  others  are 
of  the  greatest  affluence  and  splendour  of  life :  and  that  man^  who 
call  the  execution  of  law  and  justice  persecution,  do  yet  sufier  it 
with  a  higher  and  more  pleasing  relish  of  pride,  than  others  can 
inflict  it.  For  it  is  not  true  zeal  rising  from  a  hearty  concern^ 
ment  for  religion,  but  an  ill,  restless,  cross  humour,  which  is  pro- 
voked with  smart,  and  quickened  with  opposition.  The  godly 
partjr  is  little  better  than  a  contradiction  in  the  adjunct,  for  he 
who  is  truly  godly,  is  humble  and  peaceable,  and  will  neither 
make  nor  be  of  a  party,  according  to  the  common  sense  of  that 
word.  Let  such  pretenders  therefore  suspect  the  sandiness  and 
hoUowness  of  their  foundation ;  and  know,  that  such  imitators  of 
Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  build  upon  the  same  ground  upon 
which  they  stood,  and  into  which  they  sunk.  And  certainly  diat 
man's  condition  is  very  unsafe,  who  accounts  his  sin  his  perfec- 
tion, and  so  makes  the  object  of  his  repentance,  the  ground  of 
his  salvation. 

And  thus  I  have  discovered  some  of  those  false  and  deceiving 
grounds  upon  which  many  bottom  their  eternal  state,  and  by 
which  they  think  themselves  in  the  direct  way  to  life  and  happi- 
ness, while  God  knows,  they  are  in  the  high  and  broad  roaa  to 
perdition.     Pass  we  now  to  the 

III.  Thing  proposed,  which  is  to  show  whence  it  is  that  such  ill 
founded  structures  arCy  upon  trials  sure  to  fall.  For  the  demonstra- 
tion of  which  we  must  observe,  that  to  the  violent  dissolution  of 
any  thing  two  things  concur :  first,  an  assault  or  impressioji  from 
without ;  secondly,  an  inherent  weakness  within.  One  is  the  active, 
the  other  the  passive  principle  of  every  change.  For  so  much  as 
there  is  of  weakness,  there  is  of  non-resistance,  and  so  far  as  any 
thing  yields  or  not  resists,  the  contrary  impression  enters,  and  by 
degrees  weakens,  and  at  length  destroys  the  subsistence  of  the 
thing  opposed. 

As  for  the  first  of  these,  the  force  and  opposition  from  without : 
it  comes  from  the  5  ftovi/poj,  the  true  common  enemy,  the  im- 
placable, insatiable  devourer  of  souls,  the  devil ;  who  will  be  sure 
to  plant  his  engines  of  battery  against  every  spiritual  building 
which  does  but  look  towards  heaven.  The  opposition  he  makes, 
our  Saviour  here  emphatically  describes  by  the  winds  blowing, 
the  rain  descending,  and  the  floods  coming,  which  is  not  an  insig- 
nificant rhetorication  of  the  same  thing  by  several  expressions 
(like  some  pulpit  bombast  made  only  to  measure  an  hour-glass), 
but  an  exact  description  of  those  three  methods  by  which  this 
assault  of  the  devil  prevails  and  becomes  victorious. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  devil 
usually  comes  upon  the  soul  as  he  fell  from  heaven,  like 
lightning.     And  he  shows  no  small  art  and  policy  by  his   so 
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doing:  for  quickness  prevents  preparation,  and  so  enervates 
opposition,  it  is  observed  of  Caesar,  that  he  did  plurima  et  max^ 
ima  beUa  sola  cekrilate  conficere :  so  that  ahnost  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions he  seldom  came  to  any  place,  but  his  coming  was  before  the 
report  of  it.  And  we  shall  find  that  the  Roman  eagles  owed 
most  of  their  great  conquests  as  much  to  their  swiftness  as 
to  their  force.  And  the  same  is  here  the  devil's  method  in  his 
wai&re  against  souls.  Upon  which  account  also  the  same 
character  that  TuUy  gave  the  forementioned  Caesar  in  his 
epistles  to  Atticus,  may  much  more  fitly  agree  to  him,  that  he  is 
monstrum  horribiU  celerUatis  et  vigilantice.  He  flies  to  his  prey, 
he  fetches  his  blow  quick  and  sure ;  he  can  shoot  a  temptation  in 
a  glance,  and  convey  the  poison  of  his  suggestions  quicker  tUan 
the  agitation  of  thought,  or  the  strictures  of  fancy.  It  is  the 
sudden  trip  in  wrestling  that  fetches  a  man  to  the  ground. 

Thus  St.  Peter,  that  giant  in  faith,  was  shamefolly  foiled  by  a 
sudden  though  weak  assault.  While  he  sits  in  the  high  priest's 
hall  warming  himself  and  thinking  nothing,  one  confounds  him 
with  this  quick  unexpected  charge,  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  "  Thou  also  % 
wast  with  Jesus  of  GsQilee."  The  surprise  of  the  onset  prevented 
his  delibejating  powers  from  rallying  together  those  succours  of 
habitual  grace,  which,  being  alarmed  by  a  more  gradual  approach 
of  the  teinptation,  would  have  easily  repulsed  it-  But  the  devil 
will  never  caution  the  soul  into  a  posture  of  defence  by  present- 
ing the  temptation  at  a  distance.  He  bites  and  shows  his  teeth 
at  the  same  instant ;  and  so  prevents  the  foresight  of  the  eye,  by 
exceeding  it  in  quickness. 

2.  His  assaults  are  furious  and  impetuous.  Temptations  come 
very  often,  as  the  devil  himself  is  said  to  do,  in  a  storm.  And  a 
gust  of  wind,  as  it  rises  on  a  sudden,  so  it  rushes  with  vehemence. 
And  if  the  similitude  does  not  yet  speak  high  enough;  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  the  text  adds  the  prevailing  rage  of  a  flood. 
And  we  know  the  tyranny  of  this  element  when  it  once  embodies 
into  a  torrent,  and  runs  with  the  united  force  of  many  waters; 
it  scorns  all  confinement,  and  tears  down  the  proudest  opposition, 
as  Virgil  fully  describes  it : 

*  •^— Rapidas  montano  flamine  torrenf , 
Sterait  agros.  aternit  aata  Icta,  bo&mque  laborea, 
Pnecipiteaqoe  trahit  aylvaa " 

With  a  parallel  encounter  does  the  devil  draw  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions of  outward  civility,  good  desires,  imperfect  resolutions,  and 
the  like,  which  are  no  more  able  to  abide  the  shock  of  such  bat- 
teries, than  a  morning  dew  is  more  able  to  bear  the  scorching 
fury  of  the  sun ;  or  than  such  little  banks  as  children  use  to  raise 
in  sport,  are  able  to  stem  or  stand  against  the  outrageous  break- 
ing in  of  the  sea.  Every  temptation  has  this  property  of  water, 
either  to  insinuate  or  to  force  its  way. 

3.  The  devil  in  his  assaults  is  restless  and  importunate.    The 
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wind  is  here  said  not  only  to  blow,  but  emphatically  to  beat  upon 
the  house.  And  as  in  a  tempest  the  blasts  are  both  sudden  and 
violent  in  their  onset,  so  they  are  frequent  in  their  returns.  Im* 
po/tunity  is  the  only  coaction  that  the  will  knows.  Where  the . 
devil  cannot  persuade,  he  will,  if  he  can,  even  weary  into  a  con* 
sent.  It  is  often  charging  that  wins  the  field.  The  tempter,  if 
he  is  repulsed  in  a  battle,  will  lengthen  his  assault  into  a  nege : 
for  the  mind  may  have  often  a  sudden  heat  of  valour  to  r^pel 
the  one,  and  yet  not  constancy  to  endure  the  other.  A  rejected 
proposal  shall  be  reinforced  with  continual  fresh  supplies  of  more 
urgent  and  repeated  persuasions. 

See  him  thrice  renewing  the  combat  with  our  Saviour;  and 
indeed  after  he  has  had  me  impudence  to  begin  a  temptation, 
it  is  always  his  prudence  to  pursue  it.  Otherwise,  opposition 
only  attempted  serves  not  for  conquest,  but  admonition.  His  as« 
saults  are  here  said  to  come  like  the  rain,  and  the  rain  never  faUs 
in  one  single  drop ;  and  yet  if  it  did,  even  a  drop  would  hollow 
and  dig  its  way  by  frequency  and  assiduity. 

It  is  observed  by  the  learned  Verulam,  what  advantage  bold 
and  importunate  men  have  over  others,  nay,  even  so  as  to  prevail 
upon  men  of  wisdom  and  resolution,  because,  as  he  excellently  notes, 
the  wisest  men  have  their  weak  times :  and  then  I  infer,  that  he 
who  is  importunate  at  all  times,  must  needs  catch  them  at  those. 

So  when  the  tempter  continues  his  importunity  and  siege  about 
a  soul,  he  has  all  these  advantages  over  it ;  as  to  view  its  strong 
holds,  and  to  spy  where  they  are  least  fortified;  to  observe  the 
intervals  and  cessations  of  duty;  when  devotion  ebbs,  and  the 
spiritual  guards  draw  off;  when  the  affections  revel,  and  slide 
into  a  posture  of  security ;  and  then  to  renew  and  bring  on  the 
assault  afresh,  and  so  to  force  a  victorious  entrance  for  his 
temptations. 

It  is  here,  as  with  the  Greeks  before  Troy;  it  was  not  their 
armies,  nor  their  Achilles,  but  their  ten  years'  siege  that  got  the 
conquest.  What  a  violent  flame  cannot  presently  melt  down,  a 
constant,  though  a  gentle  heat  will  at  length  exhale.  It  is  our 
known  duty  to  fight  and  "  resist  the  devil ;"  and  we  shall  find 
that  scarce  any  temptation  ever  encounters  the  soul  without  its 
second. 

So  then,  you  see  here  the  first  cause  of  this  great  overthrow, 
namely,  the  assault  and  impression  made  from  without  by  the 
tempter;  which  in  the  next  place  is  rendered  effectual  by  the 
impotence  and  non-resistance  of  the  soul  that  is  so  opposed ; 
which  peculiarly  answers  his  threefold  opposition  with  three  con- 
trary qualifications. 

1.  As  first,  that  it  is  frequently  unprepared.  The  soul,  God 
knows,  is  but  seldom  upon  the  watch  ;  its  spiritual  armour  is  sel* 
dom  buckled  on.  The  business,  the  cares,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  draw  it  off  firom  its  own  defence ;  business  employs, 
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care  distracts,  and  pleasure  lulls  it  aslee{).  And  is  tbis  a  posture 
to  receive  an  enemy  in  ?  an  enemy  cunning,  watchful,  and  mali- 
cious !  an  enemy  who  never  sleeps,  nor  loiters,  nor  overlooks  an 
advantage? 

2.  As  it  is  unprepared,  so  it  is  also  weak  and  feeble.  ^'  The 
spirit,"  says  our  Saviour,  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  And 
such  is  the  condition  of  man  in  this  world,  that  much  more  of 
flesh  than  spirit  goes  to  his  constitution.  Nay,  is  not  ^ce  itself 
described  under  the  weakness  of  smoking  flax,  or  a  bruised  reed  ? 
Of  which  how  quickly  is  one  extinguished,  and  how  easily  is  the 
other  broken ! 

3.  As  it  is  both  unprepared  and  weak,  so  it  is  also  inconstant. 
Peter  will  die  for  his  Master  at  one  time,  and  not  many  hours 
after  deny  and  forswear  him.  Steadfastness  is  the  result  of 
strength,  and  how  then  can  constancy  dwell  with  weakness  ?  The 
greatest  strength  of  the  mind  is  in  its  resolutions,  and  yet  how 
often  do  they  change!  Even  in  the  weightiest  concerns  men  too 
frequently  put  them  on  and  ofi"  with  their  clothes.  They  de- 
ceive when  they  are  most  trusted :  suddenly  starting  and  flying 
in  pieces  like  a  broken  bow ;  and  like  a  bow  again,  even  when 
strongest  they  can  hardly  be  kept  always  bent.  We  see  what 
iair  and  promising  beginnings  some  made.  Luke  viii.  13,  "  They 
heard  the  word,  they  received  it  with  joy,  but  having  not  root, 
they  believed  only  for  a  while,  and  so  in  time  of  temptation  fell 
away." 

Constancy  is  the  crowning  virtue,  Matt.  x.  22,  "He  who 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved."  But  then  constancy  and 
perseverance  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  above  the  production  of 
mere  nature ;  it  being  no  small  paradox  to  imagine,  that  where 
the  stock  itself  is  sUght  and  infirm,  any  thing  which  grows  out  of 
it  should  be  strong. 

And  thus  having  shown  the  threefold  impotence  of  the  soul, 
answerable  to  the  threefold  opposition  made  against  it  by  the 
devil,  what  can  we  conclude,  but  that  where  unpreparedness  is 
encountered  with  unexpected  force,  weakness  witii  violence,  in- 
constancy with  importunity,  there  destruction  must  needs  be,  not 
the  effect  of  chance,  but  nature,  and,  by  the  closest  connexion  of 
causes,  unavoidable. 

It  now  remains  that  in  the  last  place  we  show  wherein  the 

Seatness  of  this  fall  consists.     "  The  house  fdl,  and  great  was 
e  fall  thereof."    In  short,  it  may  appear  upon  these  two  ac- 
counts. 

First,  That  it  is  scandalous,  and  difluses  a  contagion  to  others, 
and  a  blot  upon  religion.  A  falling  house  is  a  bad  neighbour. 
It  is  the  property  of  evil  as  well  as  good  to  be  commumcative. 
We  still  suppose  the  building  here  mentioned  in  the  text  to  have 
had  all  the  advantages  of  visible  representment,  all  the  pomp  and 
flourish   of   external  ornament,   a  stately  superstructure,  and  a 
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beautiiril  appearance;  and  therefore  such  a  one  must  needs  perish 
as  remarkably  as  it  stood.  That  which  is  seen  afar  off  while  it 
stands,  is  heard  of  much  further  when  it  falls. 

An  eminent  professor  is  the  concern  of  a  whole  profession ;  ad 
to  nonplus  an  Aristotle  would  look,  not  only  like  a  slur  to  a  par- 
ticular philosopher,  but  like  a  baffle  to  philosophy  itself.  The 
devil  will  let  a  man  build  and  practise  high, -that  he  may  at 
length  fetch  him  down  with  the  greater  shame,  and  so  make  even 
a  Christian  an  argument  against  Christianity.  The  subduing  of 
any  soul  is  a  conquest,  but  of  such  a  one  a  triumph.  A  signal 
professor  cannot  perish  without  a  train,  and  in  his  veiy  destruction 
his  example  is  authentic. 

Secondly,  The  greatness  of  the  fall  here  spoken  of  appears  also 
in  this,  that  such  a  one  is  hardly  and  very  rarely  recovered.  He 
whose  house  falls,  has  not  usually  either  riches  or  heart  to  build 
another.  It  is  the  business  of  a  life  once  to  build.  God  indeed 
can  cement  the  ruins  and  heal  the  breaches  of  an  apostate  soul, 
but  usually  a  shipwrecked  faith  and  a  defloured  conscience  admit 
of  no  repair.  Like  the  present  time,  which  when  once  gone 
never  returns. 

What  may  be  within  the  compass  of  omnipotence,  the  secret 
of  a  -decree,  or  the  unlimited  strains  of  extraordinary  grace,  is 
not  here  disputed :  but  as  it  would  be  arrogance  for  us  men  to 
define  the  power  of  grace,  so  is  it  the  height  of  spiritual  prudence 
to  observe  its  methods.  And  upon  such  observation  we  shall 
find,  that  the  recoveiy  of  such  apostates  is  not  the  custom,  but 
the  prerogative  of  mercy.  A  man  is  ruined  but  once.  A  mis- 
carriage m  the  new  birth  is  dangerous ;  and  very  fatal  it  gener- 
ally proves  to  pass  the  critical  seasons  of  a  defeated  conversion. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  despatched  what  I  at  first 
proposed.  JNiOw  the  words  themselves  being,  as  I  said  before, 
Christ's  application  of  his  own  sermon,  cannot  be  improved 
into  a  better,  and  consequently  need  not  into  another,  except 
what  their  own  natural  consequence  does  suggest;  and  that 
is,  what  our  Saviour  himself  intimates  elsewhere,  namely,  that 
he  who  is  about  to  build,  "would  first  sit  down  and  consider 
what  it  is  like  to  cost  him."  For  building  is  chareeable,  espe- 
cially if  a  man  lays  out  his  money  like  a  fool.  Would  a  m&n 
build  for  eternity,  that  is,  in  other  words,  would  he  be  saved  ? 
let  him  consider  with  himself,  what  chains  he  is  willing  to  be 
at,  that  he  may  be  so.  Nothing  under  a  imiversal,  sincere  obe- 
dience to  all  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  can  entitle  him  to  the 
benefits  of  it ;  and  thus  far  and  deep  he  must  go,  if  he  will  lay 
his  foundation  true.  It  is  a  hard  and  rocky  work,  I  confess,  but 
the  diflBcul^  of  laying  it  will  be  abundantly  recompensed  by  the 
firmness  of  it  when  it  is  laid. 

But  it  is  a  sad  and  mortifying  consideration  to  think  upon 
what  false  and  sinking  grounds,  or  rather  upon  what  whirlpools 
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and  quicksands,  many  venture  to  build.  Some  you  shall  have 
amu^ng  their  consciences  with  a  set  of  fantastical  new-coined 
phrases,  such  as  laying  hold  on  Christ j  getting  into  Christy  and 
rolling  themselves  upon  Christ j  and  the  like ;  by  which  if  they 
mean  any  thing  else  but  obeying  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  a 
rational  hope  of  salvation  thereupon  (which  it  is  certain  that 
generally  they  do  not  mean),  it  is  all  but  a  jargon  of  empty, 
senseless  metaphors ;  and  though  many  venture  their  souls  4ipon 
them,  despising  good  works  and  strict  living  as  mere  moraiitj 
and  perhaps  as  popery,  yet  being  throughly  looked  into  and  ex-  ' 
amined,  after  all  meu-  noise,  they  are  really  nothing  but  words 
and  wind. 

Another  flatters  himself  that  he  has  lived  in  full  assurance  of 
his  salvation  for  ten,  or  twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty  years ;  that  is, 
in  other  words,  the  man  has  been  ignorant  and  confident  very 
long.  Aye,  but  says  another,  I  am  a  great  hearer  and  lover  of 
sermons,  especiaUy  of  lectures ;  and  it  is  this  which  is  the  very 
delight  of  my  righteous  soul,  and  the  main  business  of  my  life ; 
and  though  indeed  according  to  the  good  old  puritan  custom,  I 
use  to  walk  and  talk  out  the  prayers  before  the  church  door,  or 
without  the  choir,  yet  I  am  sure  to  be  always  in  at  sermon. 
Nay,  I  have  so  entirely  devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  hearing  of 
sermons,  that  I  must  confess  I  have  hardly  any  left  to  practise 
them.  And  wiU  not  all  this  set  me  right  for  heaven  ?  Yes,  no 
doubt,  if  a  man  were  to  be  pulled  up  to  heaven  by  the  ears ;  or 
the  gospel  would  but  reverse  its  rule,  and  declare,  "  that  not  the 
doers  of  the  word,  but  the  hearers  only  should  be  justified." 

But  then  in  comes  a  fourth,  and  tells  us,  that  he  is  a  saint  of 
yet  a  higher  class,  as  having  got  far  above  all  their  mean,  beg- 
garly, steeple-house  dispensations,  by  a  happy  exchange  of  them 
for  the  purer  and  more  refined  ordinances  of  the  conventicle ; 
where  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  powerful  teaching  indeed,  and  to 
hear  will-worship  and  superstition  run  down,  and  the  priests  of 
Baal  paid  off,  and  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  dieir  great  idol  the 
Common  Prayer  laid  open  with  a  witness  (not  without  some 
edifying  flings  at  the  king  and  court  too,  sometimes),  by  all  which 
his  fiadth  is  now  grown  so  strong,  that  he  can  no  more  doubt  of  his 
going  to  heaven,  than  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  heaven  to  go  to. 

So  that  if  the  conscience  of  such  a  one  should  at  any  time 
offer  to  grumble  at  him,  he  would  presently  stop  its  piouth  with 
this,  *  that  he  is  of  such  a  one's  congregation ;'  and  then  *  con- 
science say  thy  worst :'  or  if  the  guilt  of  some  old  perjuries  or 
extortions  should  begin  to  look  stem  upon  him,  why  then  all 
those  old  scores  shall  be  cleared  off  with  a  comfortable  persua- 
sion, 'that  such  as  he  cannot  fall  firom  grace,'  though  it  is 
shrewdly  to  be  feared,  that  his  only  way  of  proving  this  must 
be,  '  that  there  can  be  no  losing  or  falling  from  that  which  a  man 
never  had.' 
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But  ah !  thou  poor,  blind,  self-deluding,  and  deluded  soul !  are 
these  the  best  evidences  thou  hast  for  heaven  ?  these  the  grounds 
upon  which  thou  hopest  for  salvation?  assure  thyself  that  God 
will  deal  with  thee  upon  very  different  terms. 

For  he  absolutely  enjoins  thee  to  do  whatsoever  Christ  has 
commanded ;  and  to  avoid  whatsoever  he  has  forbidden.  And 
Christ  has  commanded  thee  to  be  '^  poor  in  spirit,  and  pure  in 
heart :"  to  subdue  thy  unruly  appetites,  to  curb  thy  lust,  to  re- 
strain thy  anger,  and  to  suppress  tiby  revenge.  And  if  any  thing 
proves  a  hinderance  to  thee  in  thy  duty,  though  it  be  as  dear  to 
thee  as  "  thy  right  eye,  to  pluck  it  out ;"  and  as  useful  to  thee  as 
thy  "  right  hand,  to  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee."  He  will 
have  thee  ready  to  endure  persecutions,  revilings,  and  all  manner 
of  slanders,  not  only  patiently  but  also  cheerfully  for  the  truth's 
sake.     He  calls  upon  thee  to   ^^  love  thine  enemies,  and  to  do 

S>od  for  evil:  ip  bless  those  that  curse  thee,  and  to  pray  for 
ose  that  despitefully  use  thee."  He  commands  thee  in  all 
things  strictly  to  do  as  thou  wouldest  be  done  by ;"  and  not  to 
cheat,  lie,  or  overreach  thy  neighbour ;  and  then  call  it  '  a  fetch- 
ing over  the  wicked,  the  better  to  enable  thee  to  relieve  the 
godly.'  He  will  not  allow  thee  to  resist  evil,  and  much  less  to 
resist  thy  governor.  He  commands  thee  to  be  charitable  without 
vain  glory,  and  devout  without  ostentation.  In  short,  he  re- 
quires thee  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  chaste  and  temperate,  just  and 
merciful ;  and  in  a  word  (so  far  as  the  pure  measures  of  humanity 
will  reach,)  "  perfect  as  thy  heavenly  Father  is  perfect." 

This  is  the  sum  of  those  divine  sayings  of  our  Saviour,  which 
he  himself  refers  to  in  my  text,  and  which  if  a  man  hears  and 
does,  all  the  powers  of  hell  shall  never  shake  him.  And  nothing 
but  a  constant,  impartial,  universal  practice  of  these  will  or  can 
speak  peace  to  thy  conscience  here,  and  stand  between  thee  and 
the  wrath  of  God  hereafter.  As  for  all  other  pretences,  they 
are  nothing  but  death  and  damnation  dressed  up  in  fair  wonfs 
and  false  shows ;  nothing  but  gins,  and  snares,  and  trepans  for 
souls,  contrived  by  the  devil,  and  managed  by  such  as  the  devil 
sets  on  work. 

But  I  have  done,  and  the  result  of  all  that  I  have  said  or  can 
^  say,  is,  that  every  spiritual  builder  would  be  persuaded  to  trans- 
late his  foundation  from  the  sand  to  the  rock :  and  not  presume 
upon  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  till  by  a  full  obedience  to  his  laws 
he  has  owned  him  for  his  sovereign.  And  this  is  properly  to 
believe  in  him:  this  is  truly  to  build  upon  a  rock;  even  that 
"  rock  of  ages,"  upon  which  every  one  that  wears  the  name  of 
Christ  must  by  an  inevitable  dilemma  either  build  or  split. 

Now  to  God,  who  is  able  to  build  us  up  in  our  most  holy  faith, 
to  establish  us  here,  and  to  save  us  hereafter,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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SERMON  XXIX. 

A  TRUE  STATE  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLEA  OF  A  TENDEB  CONSCIENCE. 

[Preaciied  before  the  Univenity  at  Christ  Cbarch,  Oxford,  in  Bfichaelmu  Term, 

1678.] 

1  Cor.  yiii.  12. 

But  token  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren^  and  wound  their  weak 

conscience^  ye  sin  against  Christ, 

I  SHALL,  by  God's  assistance,  from  these  words,  debate  the 
case  of  a  w^dc,  or  (as  some  improperly  enough  call  it)  a  tender 
conscience :  and  with  what  evidence  I  can,  show  both  what  it  is, 
and  what  privileges  it  may  jusdy  claim  from  this  and  such  other 
places  of  scripture.  One  great  one  we  have  here  set  down,  and 
that  indeed  so  great,  that  it  looks  more  Uke  a  prerogative  than  a 
privilege ;  namely,  that  to  wound  or  sin  against  it,  is  no  less  a 
crime  Sian  to  sin  against  Christ  himself. 

Our  apostle  in  two  places  of  his  epistles  treats  professedly  of 
this  argument ;  to  wit,  in  Romans  xiv.  and  in  1  Cor.  viii.  For 
the  better  understanding  of  his  design  and  meaning  in  both 
which  places,  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  some  brief  account  of 
the  subject-matter  and  occasion  of  them.  In  the  14th  chapter 
of  the  Romans  he  speaks  of  such  as  had  been  converted  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity;  some  of  which  being  but  new  con- 
verts, where  not  yet  so 'perfectly  and  entirely  Christians,  but  that 
they  still  observed  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaical  law,  as  sup- 
posing it  still  in  force.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  bein^  more 
confirmed  and  grown  up  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Christian 
liberty,  and  thereby  bemg  ftiUy  satisfied  that  the  ceremonial 
part  of*  the  Mosaic  law  was  abohshed  and  taken  away,  observed 
not  that  difiference  of  days  and  meats  which  was  prescribed  in 
that  law,  but  looked  upon  one  day  as  another,  and  indifferently 
ate  any  kind  of  meats,  being  persuaded  in  their  conscience,  that 
Christ  had  taken  away  all  such  distinction,  and  made  the  use  of 
all  lawful.  Nevertheless  the  former  sort  of  converts,  not  under- 
standing that  it  was  the  design  of  Christianity  to  abrogate  any 
thing  once  established  by  IVfoses,  had  their  consciences  still  in 
bondage  to  a  religious  observation  of  whatsoever  had  been  en- 
joined in  his  law.  And  thereupon,  though  ihey  owned  Christ, 
yet  if  any  meat  prohibited  by  Moses  was  set  before  them,  they 
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held  themselves  bound  rather  to  fast,  or  to  eat  only  herbs,  than 
by  eating  such  meat  to  break  the  law  (as  they  thought),  and 
thereby  to  defile  themselves.     This  was  their  case. 

But  in  this  8th  chapter  of  1  Cor.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  persons 
newly  converted  firom  idolatry,  and  that  touching  the  lawfulness 
or  unlawfulness  of  eating  meats  offered  to  idols.  Concerning 
which  offerings  we  must  know,  that  besides  what  was  eaten  of 
them  in  the  idol's  temple  (which  eating  was  an  act  of  religious 
worship  and  communion  with  the  idol,  as  our  eating  the  bread 
in  the  sacrament  is  a  communion  with  Christ) ;  besides  this,  I 
say,  there  was  a  certain  portion  of  those  sacrifices  which  fell  to 
the  priests,  and  which  they,  having  no  use  for,  sold  to  those  who 
afterwards  exposed  it  to  ssde  promiscuously  amongst  other  meat 
upon  the  shambles ;  firom  whence  it  was  accordingly  bought  up 
and  spent  in  private  families,  without  any  distinction  whether  it 
had  or  had  not  been  offered  to  idols.  Now,  as  for  the  former 
way  of  eating  meats  thus  offered,  namely,  in  the  idol's  temple, 
this  the  apostle  utterly  disallows  as  absolutely,  unlawful;  but 
the  latter  only  under  some  circumstances.  For  he  allows  that  it 
might  be  lawfully  bought  amongst  other  meat  in  the  market, 
and  being  so  bought,  might  be  eaten  in  any  private  house  with- 
out the  least  sin:  only  with  this  caution,  that  whereas  there 
were  some,  who  well  understood  that  meat  could  have  no  de- 
filing quality  imprinted  upon  it  by  its  consecration  to  an  idol ; 
and  others,  on  the  contrary,  having  not  so  much  knowledge,  sup- 
posed that  the  consecration  of  it  to  the  idol,  left  upon  it  such  a 
polluting  quality  and  near  relation  to  the  idol,  as  defiled  the 
eater:  the  former  sort  might  freely  and  innocently  eat  such 
meats  in  private  families,  provided  it  was  not  before  ttiose  of  the 
latter  sort;  who,  through  weakness,  having  an  opinion  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  such  meats,  might  nevertheless  be  induced  to 
use  the  same  liberty,  though  their  consciences,  in  the  mean  time, 
having  quite  another  judgment  in  this  matter,  esteemed  the  eat- 
ing them  little  better  than  idolatry.  Now  the  argument  by 
which  the  apostle  abridges  the  liberty  of  the  former  sort  of  con- 
verts, in  condescension  to  those  of  the  latter  sort,  proceeds  upon 
the  strength  of  this  assertion;  that  the  lawfulness  of  men's 
actions  depends  not  solely  either  upon  the  lawfulness  of  their 
subject-matter,  nor  yet  upon  the  conscience  of  the  doers  of  them 
considered  in  itself,  but  as  considered  with  reference  to  the  con- 
sciences of  others,  to  whom,  by  the  law  of  charity,  they  stand 
bound  so  to  behave  themselves,  as  by  none  of  their  actions  to 
give  them  occasion  of  sin.  And  this  was  the  case  of  the  persons 
here  treated  of  by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter.  Which  historical 
account  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  words  being  thus  premised, 
I  shall  cast  the  prosecution  of  them  under  these  three  heads. 

I.  I  shall  show  you  what  a  weak  conscience  is. 

II.  What  it  is  to  wound  or  sin  against  it. 
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m.  I  dial]  lay  down  some  conclusions  or  assertions,  naturaUy 
resulting  from  the  foregoing  particulars. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  what  a  weak  conscience  is.  I  said 
at  first  that  such  a  conscience  was  improperly  called  tender; 
which  in  the  sense  it  commonly  bears,  is  an  expression  of  our 
own  firaming,  and  no  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  scriptures; 
tenderness,  applied  to  the  conscience,  properly  imports  quickness 
and  exactness  of  sense,  which  is  the  perfection  of  this  faculty, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  a  spiritual  watch  to  give  us  warning  of 
whatsoever  concerns  us.  It  is  indeed  the  eye  of  the  soul ;  and 
though  the  eye  is  naturally  the  most  tender  and  delicate  part  of 
the  body,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  called  weak,  so  long  as  its  sight 
is  quick  and  strong.  Conscience,  the  more  sensible  it  is  to  accuse 
or  excuse  (which  is  its  office),  and  to  spy  out  every  littie  thing 
which  may  annoy  or  defile  the  soul,  so  much  the  more  tender  it 
is  to  be  accounted,  but  not  therefore  so  much  the  more  weak : 
which  sufficiently  shows  weakness  and  tenderness  of  conscience 
to  be  in  strictness  of  speech  two  difierent  things.  And  the  same 
appears  yet  fiirther  firom  those  contraries  to  which  they  stand 
respectively  opposed.  A  tencier  conscience  being  opposed  to  a 
hard  or  seared  conscience :  such  a  one  as  either  wholly  or  in  a 
great  measure  has  lost  the  distinguishing  sense  of  good  and  evil, 
honest  and  dishonest.  But  a  weak  conscience  is  opposed  to  a 
strong :  which  very  stren^,  we  show,  consisted  in  the  tender- 
ness or  quickness  of  its  discerning  or  perceptive  power ;  where- 
upon we  read  of  "  strong  men  and  babes"  in  Christ ;  which  de- 
nominations take  their  nse  firom  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
conscience:  for  such  as  the  conscience  is,  such  must  be  the 
Christian. 

And  here  let  none  think  my  insisting  upon  the  distinction  of 
these  terms  either  nice  or  needless :  for  it  is  no  small  artifice  of 
firaud  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  men,  by  representing  a  bad  thing 
under  a  good  name,  and  calling  weakness  of  conscience  which  is 
a  defect,  by  the  name  of  tenderness  which  is  a  perfection.  Words 
govern  the  generality  of  the  world,  who  seldom  go  so  deep  as  to 
look  into  things :  and  imposters  well  know  how  lucely  their  cause 
is  to  succeed,  if  their  terms  can  but  once  be  admitted. 

As  for  the  place  now  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  weak- 
ness of  conscience  here  spoken  of  is  opposed  to  faith :  so  that  in 
Rom.  xiv.  such  a  one  is  said  to  be  "  weak  in  the  faith,"  and  ver. 
2,  ^^  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things ;  and  another  who  is 
weak  eateth  herbs."  Where  observe  he  who  believeth  is  opposed 
to  him  who  is  weak.  Now  by  faith  here  is  not  meant  that  act 
or  quality  by  which  a  man  is  justified,  but  signifies  the  same 
with  knowledge.  As  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  "  If  any  man  see  thee  who 
hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  shall  not  the  con- 
science of  him  who  is  toeak  be  emboldened  to  do  so  too  ?"    And 
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in  ver.  7,  ^^  Howbeit  there  is  ]K>t  in  every  man  thiis  knowledge^  for 
some  with  conscience  of  the  idol  eat  it  as  a  thing  offered  to  an  idol, 
and  their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled."  So  that,  as  in  that 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  weakness  of  conscience  is  opposed  to 
i^th :  here  in  this  chapter  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  weakness 
^  is  opposed  to  knowledge.  Which  from  the  identity  of  the  case 
treated  of  in  both  places,  together  with  other  circumstances, 
evidently  demonstrate  faith  and  knowledge  to  be  here  taken  for 
the  same  thing.  In  short  therefore,  the  faith  here  spoken  of  is  a 
dear  knowledge  of  what  is  unlawful,  and  what  only  indifferent, 
together  with  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  lawful  use  of  such  in- 
different things,  aU  circumstances  being  duly  observed  in  the 
using  of  them.  And  therefore  on  the  other  side,  the  weak  con- 
science is  such  a  one  as  judges  otherwise  of  the  nature  of  things 
than  indeed  it  is,  supposmg  that  to  be  unlawful  in  itself  which 
really  is  not  so,  and  thereupon  abstaining  firom  the  use  of  it,  as 
of  a  thing  unlawful. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  weakness  of  conscience  implies 
^l  it  these  three  things : 

First,  An  ignorance  of  the  lawfulness  of  some  certain  thing 
or  action. 

Secondly,  A  suspicion  ensuing  thereupon  of  its  unlawfulness. 

Thirdly,  A  religious  fear  to  use  or  practise  it,  grounded  upon 
that  ignorance  or  suspicion. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these  ingredients,  ignorance;  which 
is  indeed  the  chief  and  principal  of  all  the  three,  as  being  the 
original  of  the  other  two.  Concerning  this,  we  must  (as  the 
ground  work  of  all)  observe,  that  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
such  an  ignorance  as  may  in  propriety  of  speech  and  sense  be^  the 
denomination  of  weakness :  which  it  is  certain  that  every  sort  of 
ignorance  neither  does  nor  can.  For  since  weakness  is  properly 
the  privation  or  absence  of  power,  that  ignorance  only  can  receive 
this  name,  which  is  not  founded  upon  any  vicious  action  or 
omission  of  the  will.  I  say  action  or  omission :  for  a  man 
ooyay  either  positively  design  and  will  the  ignorance  of  a  thing, 
by  studiously  avoidmg  all  means  to  inform  himself  of  it ;  much 
like  the  shutting  of  one's  eyes  against  the  light,  or  refusing  to 
come  to  church.  Or  it  may  be  founded  upon  some  omission ;  as 
when  the  will,  though  it  does  not  designedly  avoid  and  put  from 
it  the  means  of  knowledge,  yet  neglects  to  look  after  them.  Now 
the  ignorance  which  is  occasioned  either  of  these  ways  is  willing, 
^d  consequently  sinful:  though  usually  for  distinction  sake  the 
former  is  with  more  emphasis  termed  not  only  wHiing  but  wilful ; 
as  being  the  direct  object  of  an  act  of  volition,  and  upon  that 
account  stamped  with  a  higher  aggravation. 

That  ignorance  therefore  that  renders  and  denominates  the 
conscience  weak^  must  be  such  a  one  as  is  not  vnlling ;  which  is 
evident  upon  a  double  account. 
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1.  Because  if  must  be  such  a  one  as  renders  it  in  some  degree 
excusable ;  but  so  far  as  any  defect  is  resolved  into  the  will,  it  is 
in  that  degree  inexcusable. 

2.  Because  it  must  be  such  an  ignorance  as  renders  the  person 
having  it  the  object  of  pity  and  compassion.  But  no  man  pities 
another  for  any  evil  lymg  upon  him,  which  he  would  not  help, 
but  which  he  could  not.  One  is  his  burden,  the  other  his  choice ; 
virtually  at  least,  since  he  might  have  chosen  its  prevention.  So 
that  it  must  be  such  an  ignorance  as  is  not  (all  circumstances 
considered)  under  the  present  power  of  a  man's  will  to  remedy. 
And  consequently  it  must  be  resolved  into  one  of  these  two 
causes. 

1.  The  natural  weakness  of  the  understanding  faculty. 

2.  The  want  of  opportunities  or  means  of  knowledge. 

Either  of  which  makes  ignorance  necessary ;  as  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  see  who  wants  eyes,  and  equally  impossible  for  him 
who  wants  light ;  the  former  oeing  the  organ,  the  other  the  means 
of  seeing.  But  as  touching  the  natural  weakness  or  disability  of 
the  understanding  faculty,  we  must  observe,  that  this  may  be 
either  total,  as  in  case  of  idiotism,  frenzy,  or  the  like ;  which 
wholly  deprives  a  man  of  the  use  of  his  reason :  but  persons  in 
this  condition  fail  not  under  the  present  consideration.  Or, 
secondly,  this  disability  of  the  understanding  may  be  only  in 
part,  and  as  to  a  certain  degree  of  its  exercise.  From  whence  it 
is,  ^at  one  man  apprehend  the  same  thing  under  the  same 
advantages  of  proposal  much  more  slowly  and  difficultly  than 
another.  Which  defect  being  in  no  man's  power  to  prevent,  but 
'  coming  with  him  into  the  world ;  all  that  ignorance,  which  is 
inevitably  caused  by  it,  neither  can  nor  ever  shall  be  charged 
upon  the  will.  But  then  withal,  as  this  defect  does  not  wholly 
deprive  a  man  of  the  power  of  knowing,  but  only  of  the  readi- 
ness, easiness,  and  quickness  of  it  (upon  which  account  knowledge 
becomes  more  difficult  to  him  in  the  acquisition) ;  so  this  weak- 
ness, dulness,  or  slowness  of  a  man's  mtellectual  powers,  can 
never  totally  excuse  him  for  being  ignorant  of  what  it  was  his 
duty  to  know ;  since  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  will  by  labour 
and  industry  to  have  supplied,  and,  as  it  were,  to  have  pieced  up, 
these  failures  in  his  apprehension  ;  and  so  at  length,  to  have'ac- 
quired  the  knowledge  of  that  by  study  and  pains,  which  he  could 
not  by  the  slowness  of  his  imderstanding  take  in  at  first. 

But  then,  this  must  be  also  confessed,  that  by  reason  of  this 
diversity  in  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  men's  understandings, 
one  man  may  be  sooner  inexcusable  for  his  ignorance  of  me 
same  thing  tiban  another.  For  God  will  allow  a  man  of  slower 
parts  to  be  ignorant  of  a  thing  longer  than  a  person  endued  with 
more  ^uick  and  pregnant  sense.  He  expects  from  men  only 
according  to  the  proportions  of  his  giving  to  them ;  still  making 
an  equality  and  commensuration  between  a  man's  obligations  and 
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his  powers.  Aad  thus  much  for  the  first  and  grand  ingredient 
of  weakness  of  conscience,  which  is  ignorance. 

Secondly,  The  second  is  a  suspicion  of  the  unlawfuhiess  of  any 
thing  or  action:  and  this  is  manifestly  something  more  than  a 
bare  i^orance  of  its  lawfulness.  Though  indeed  such  an  igno- 
rance IS  of  itself  enough  to  make  the  forbearance  of  any  thing 
or  action  necessaij :  forasmuch  as  nothing  ought  to  be  done  but 
in  faith ;  that  is,  m  a  full  .persuasion  of  the  lawfulness  of  what 
we  do :  which  he  can  be  no  more  said  to  do,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  lawfulness  of  what  he  ^oes  about,  than  he  who  suspects  it  to 
be  unlawful.  IJowbeit  this  suspicion  adds  to  the  gmlt  of  the 
action,  in  case  it  be  done  during  its  continuance :  because  all  sus- 
picion is  grounded  upon  some  arguments,  which  leave  not  the 
opinion  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  a  thing  eoual,  as  in 
case  of  mere  ignorance,  but  rather  incline  us  to  a  beliei  that  it  is 
unlawful.  For  it  is  one  thing  not  to  know  whether  a  thing  be 
lawful,  another  to  doubt  shrewdly  or  suspect  that  it  is  not  so. 
Now  this  indeed  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  weakness  of  con- 
science, as  being  the  natural  product  of  ignorance,  which  seldom 
stops  in  itself:  men  in  the  dark  being  generally  fearful  and  apt 
to  suspect  the  worst  But  yet  this  suspicion  is  not  essentially 
r^uisite  to  make  a  conscience  weak ;  though  where  it  is  so,  it 
msikes  that  weakness  greater  and  more  troublesome.  For  igno- 
]^ce  is  properly  that  in  which  this  weakness  consists :  ignorance 
makes  the  sore,  suspicion  inflames  it. 

Thirdly,  The  third  and  last  thing  that  goes  to  the  making  up 
of  this  weakness  of  conscience,  is  a  religious  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  that  thing  of  the  lawfulness  whereof  it  is  thus  ignorant 
or  suspicious.  It  brings  a  man  to  that  condition  in  Col.  ii.  21, 
of  "  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  It  lays  a  tie  and  a  re- 
straint upon  his  practice,  and  enslaves  him  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
mistaking  conscience,  imder  no  less  a  penalty  than  that  of  the 
divine  wrath  and  eternal  damnation ;  bonds  not  to  be  shaken  off 
and  fences  not  to  be  broken  through  by  any  one  who  values  the 
eternal  welfare  of  his  soul. 

Now  firom  these  three  things  put  together,  I  conceive,  we  may 
collect  this  full  description  of  a  weak  conscience ;  namely,  that  it 
is  such  a  one  as  obliges  a  man  to  forbear  any  thing  or  action, 
firom  a  suspicion  that  it  is  unlawful,  or  at  least  an  ignorance  that 
it  is  lawful;  which  suspicion  or  ignorance  was  not  caused  or 
occasioned  by  his  own  will,  but  either  by  the  natural  weakness 
of  his  understanding,  or  the  want  of  such  means  of  knowledge 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  inform  him. 

This  description  ought  well  to  be  observed  and  remembered  in 
the  several  parts  of  it ;  as  being  that  which  must  give  light  into 
all  the  following  particulars. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  proposed,  which  was  to 
show  what  this  weak  conscience  is.     I  proceed  now  to  the 
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n.  Which  is  to  show,  ijofud  it  is  to  wound  or  rin  against  it. 
It  implies,  I  conceive,  these  two  things. 

1.  To  grieve,  afflict,  or  discompose  it ;  or,  in  a  word,  to  rob  it 
of  its  peace.  For  there  is  that  concernment  for  God's  honour 
dwelling  in  every  truly  pious  heart,  which  makes  it  troubled  at 
the  sig^t  of  any  action  by  which  it  supposes  God  to  be  dis- 
honoured. "  Rivers  of  tears,"  sayS  David,  "  run  down  my  eyes, 
because  men  keep  not  thy  statutes ;  and  am  I  not  erieved  with 
those  who  rise  up  against  thee?"  Every  sin  direcUy  strikes  at 
God,  but  collaterally  the  scandal  of  it  reaches  all  about  us. 
And  as  piety  commands  us  not  to  offend  God,  so  charity  enjoins 
us  not  to  grieve  our  nei^bour. 

2.  The  other  thing  miplied  in  the  wounding  of  a  weak  con- 
science, is,  to  encourage  or  embolden  it  to  act  something  against 
its  present  judgment  or  persuasion :  which  is,  in  other  terms,  to 
offend,  or  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  it :  that  is,  to  do  some- 
thing which  may  administer  to  it  an  occasion  of  Ming  or  bring- 
ing, itself  under  the  guilt  of  sin.  So  that  as  the  former  was  a 
breach  upon  the  peace,  this  is  properly  a  wound  upon  the  purity 
of  the  conscience. 

Now  the  conscience  may  be  induced  to  act  counter  to  its  present 
persuasion  two  ways. 

1st,  By  example.     2nd,  By  conmiand. 

(1.)  And  first  for  example;  which  is  the  case  here  expressly 
mentioned,  and  principally  intended.  According  to  that  of  the 
apostle  in  the  lOth  verse  of  this  8th  of  1  Cor.  where  he  says 

that  the  conscience  of  him  who  is  weak  is  emboldened  to  eat 
things  offered  to  idols,  by  seeing  him  who  has  knowledge  sit  at 
meat  in  the  idol's  temple :"  so  tibat  it  is  the  seeing  of  another  do 
so,  which  makes  the  weak  person  conclude  that  he  may  do  so  too. 
Now  the  reason  of  that  persuasive  force  which  is  in  example,  is 
fipom  a  kind  of  implicit  faith  in  the  goodness  and  lawfulness  of 
another's  actings,  groimded  upon  a  supposal  of  his  pie^  and 
judgment,  which  in  the  weak  conscience  of  one  who  beholcls  him, 
naturally  frames  such  a  kind  of  ratiocination  as  this,  ^^I,  for 
my  part,  by  the  best  of  my  understanding,  can  be  no  way  satis- 
fied of  the  lawfiilness  of  my  doing  such  an  action,  nevertheless 
such  a  one,  whom  I  esteem  a  person  truly  pious  and  more  judi- 
cious than  myself,  makes  no  scruple  of  doing  it  at  all,  which 
surely  he  would,  if  it  were  indeed  unlawfiil :  and  therefore  if  it 
be  lawfiil  for  him  to  do  thus  and  thus,  why  may  it  not  be  so  like- 
wise for  me,  albeit  my  own  reason,  I  confess,  would  persuade  me 
otherwise  ?" 

So  that  here  is  the  force  of  the  example  to  persuade,  and 
thereby,  in  this  case  to  wound :  in  that  it  mduces  a  man  to  act 
by  an  implicit  iaith  in  the  private  judgment  of  another,  against 
the  express  dictates  and  persuasions  of  nis  otni :  a  thing  duectly 
against  the  law  of  Grod  and  nature,  which  has  appointed  every 
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man's  reason  or  conscience  to  be  the  immediate  guide  or  governor 
of  his  actions. 

(2.)  The  second  way  by  which  the  conscience  may  be  induced 
to  act  contrary  to  its  present  persuasion,  is  by  command;  as 
when  a  person  in  power  enjoins  the  doing  something,  of  the  law- 
fiihiess  of  which  a  man  is  not  persuaded :  but  concerning  this, 
these  two  things  are  to  be  observed. 

First,  That  it  is  not  so  clear  that  a  mere  command  can  wound 
the  conscience  this  way;  that  id,  emboldening  it  to  act  against 
its  present  persuasions;  for  so  to  embolden  it,  is  to  msdke  it 
willing  to  act  in  this  manner;  but  a  command  as  such,  makes 
not  a  man  willing  to  do  the  thing  commanded,  but  lays  only  an 
obligation  upon  the  action  that  is  to  be  done.  Nevertheless, 
since  a  command  seldom  comes  proposed  naked  in  itself,  but  with 
the  conjunction  of  rewards  upon  performance  pf  the  thing  com- 
manded, or  of  penalties  upon  the  omission ;  one  whereof  works 
upon  a  man's  hopes,  the  other  upon  his  fears :  by  both  of  which 
ways  the  will  of  man  is  apt  to  be  prevailed  upon:  therefore  in 
this  sense  a  command  enjoining  a  man  to  do  something  against 
his  judgment,  may  be  said  to  wound  his  conscience;  not  as  a 
bare  command  (for  so  it  has  nothing  to  allure  or  gain  the  will, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  force  it),  but  as  a  command  attend- 
ed with  those  things  which  are  apt  to  entice  and  gain  upon  it. 
Add  to  this  also,  that  a  command  coming  from  a  person  noted  for 
his  piety  and  knowledge  has  the  force  of  an  example :  forasmuch 
as  the  reputation  of  the  person  derives  the  same  credit  upon  his 
law. 

Secondly,  The  other  thing  here  to  be  observed,  is  that  a  com- 
mand may  be  considered  two  ways : 

First,  As  descending  firom  one  private  person  upon  another,  as 
from  a  father  upon  his  son,  from  a  master  upon  his  servant,  from 
a  guardian  upon  his  pupil,  or  the  like.  And  I  question  not  but 
the  principal  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  chapter  extends  not 
beyond  private  persons;  but  directly  proposes  rules  only  for  the 
charitable  and  inoffensive  deportment  of  one  private  person 
towards  another.  Nevertheless,  since  by  manifest  analogy  of 
reason,  the  case  of  magistrates  or  public  persons  may  here  come 
into  consideration ;  therefore  in  the 

Second  place,  a  command  may  be  considered  as  descending 
from  a  magistrate  or  public  person  upon  persons  imder  his  juris- 
diction. And  so  I  afiirm  diat  the  supreme  magistrate  in  the 
making  of  laws,  or  giving  out  commands,  stands  not  imder  any 
obligation  from  his  office  to  frame  those  laws  to  the  good  or  ad- 
vantage of  any  particular  persons,  but  only  of  the  community  6r 
maionty  of  the  people,  which  are  properly  the  trust  committed 
to  him.  So  that  if  his  reason  or  conscience,  upon  the  best  in- 
formation he  can  get,  tells  him  that  the  making  of  such  or  such  a 
law  tends  to  the  good  of  these,  and  that  so  apparently  that  with- 
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out  it  they  would  be  unavoidably  hurt  in  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment :  if  this  law  now  becomes  an  occasion  of  sin  to  some 
particular  persons,  its  being  so  is  wholly  accidental  and  extrinsic 
to  the  design  of  the  law,  and  consequently  concerns  not  the  civil 
magistrate,  nor  makes  him  chargeable  with  those  sins  in  the  least. 
For  surely  where  the  public  good  of  all  or  most  of  the  people 
comes  into  competition  with  the  private  good  of  some  particulars, 
so  that  both  cannot  possibly  be  served  by  the  same  means,  there 
charity,  as  well  as  bare  reason,  will  teach  that  the  private  must 
stoop  to  the  public,  rather  than  the  public  be  made  a  sacrifice  to 
the  private.  In  God's  government  of  the  world  it  is  the  public 
concern  of  mankind,  that  there  should  be  summer  and  winter  in 
their  respective  seasons,  and  yet  there  are  millions  of  sick  and 
weak  persons  to  whose  distempers  the  approach  of  either  of 
those  seasons  will  prove  certainly  mortal.  Is  it  now,  think  we, 
rational  that  Grod  should  suspend  a  sunmier  or  a  winter  only  to 
comply  with  the  distemper  of  those  crazy,  bodily-weak  brethren, 
and  thereby  to  incommode  all  the  world  besides  ? 

The  case  is  much  alike  here ;  however  this  indeed  must  be 
confessed,  that  if  the  magistrate  or  supreme  power  should  make 
a  law  which  he  knew  would  be  a  direct  occasion  of  sin  to  the 
generality  or  majority  of  his  people,  the  making  of  such  a  law 
would  be  in  him  a  sin  and  a  breach  of  his  trust.  But  still  I 
affirm  that  his  office  obliges  him  only  to  provide  for  the  good  of 
the  main  body  of  his  people ;  and  if  it  so  falls  out,  that  particu- 
lars come  to  have  an  interest  distinct  from,  or  opposite  to  that, 
he  is  not,  during  such  its  opposition,  at  all  bound  to  regard  or 
provide  for  it :  nor  to  answer  for  the  inconveniences  which  may 
attend  such  persons,  either  in  their  civil  or  spiritual  concerns^ 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second  thing  proposed,  which 
wasxto  show  what  it  is  to  wound  or  sin  against  a  weak  conscience, 
namely,  that  it  is  either  to  grieve  it,  or  to  embolden  it  to  sin. 
And  if  it  be  now  objected  against  this,  that  the  text.caUs  a 
sinning  against  a  weak  conscience,  a  sirmiTig  against  Christy  to 
whom  we  can  noways  properly  be  said  to  administer  any  occasion 
or  inducement  to  sin ;  I  answer  that  this  expression  of  ^^  sinning 
a^nst"  being  applied  to  Christ,  imports  only  a  grieving  or  dis- 
obeying him :  though,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  weak  conscience,  it 
signifies  the  other  thing  too;  it  being  not  unusual  in  scripture 
for  the  same  vJOfA  to  be  repeated  in  the  veiy  same  sentence 
under  a  diverse  signification.  Having  thus  finished  the  first  two 
things,  I  come  now  to  the 

m.  And  last,  which  is  to  set  down  those  conclusions,  which^ 
by  way  of  consequence  and  deduction,  naturally  result  from  the' 
foregoing  particulars.     Which  conclusions  are  these, 

1.  That  no  man  having  been  brougjht  up,  or  for  any  length  of 
time  continued  in  the  communion  of  a  chuj^ch,  teiiching  and  pro- 
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fessing  the  true  religion,  if  he  have  but  also  the  common  use  of 
his  reason,  can  jusUy  plead  weakness  of  conscience  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  here  u8ed  by  the  apostle. 

2.  That  as  such  weakness  of  conscience  can  upon  no  sufficient 
eroupd  be  actually  pleaded,  so  upon  much  less  can  it  be  con- 
tmued  in. 

3.  That  supposing  it  might  be  both  pleaded  and  continued  in, 
yet  the  plea  of  it  ou^t  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  by  the  ciyil 
ma^strate  in  prejudice  of  any  laws,  either  actually  made  or  to  be 
made  by  him,  for  the  general  good  of  his  people.  Of  each  of 
which  in  their  order. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  that  no  man,  &c.  This  con* 
elusion  is  of  so  much  force  and  use  rightly  appUed,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  it  has  not  been  more  insisted  upon  against  those  who  dis- 
turb the  church  with  this  plea,  forasmuch  as  it  would  wholly 
cashier  and  pluck  it  up  by  the  very  roots.  And  men  mistake  the 
method  of  disputing  with  these  pretenders  to  weak  consciences 
now-a-days ;  not  considering  that  the  very  supposition  that  they 
either  have  or  can  have  a  weak  conscience  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  granted  them  ;  nor  are  we  to  debate  with  them,  how  far  and 
to  wat  degree  this  their  weakness  ourfit  to  be  yielded  to,  but 
absolutely  to  deny,  that  amongst  us  and  under  our  circumstances 
there  is  any  such  thing. 

St.  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  such  a  conscience  in  those  first  times 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  accordingly  urges  a  compUance  with 
it ;  but  where  the  cases  are  wholly  different,  there  the  privileges 
applicable  to  both  cannot  be  the  same.  In  both  these  places  in 
which  this  apostle  treats  of  this  matter,  I  show  that  the  persons 
to  whom  he  addresses  himself  were  but  new  converts.  Some  of 
which  were  just  converted  and  come  off  fix)m  Judaism,  whose 
reverence  to  the  law  of  Moses  had  been  sucked  in  by  them  with 
their  very  milk,  and  been  still  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  all  that 
people,  to  that  strange  height  almost  of  adoration,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  their  opinion  pf  the  continuance  of  that  law  even  after 
Christ's  death,  and  their  ignorance  of  its  abrogation,  were  for  a 
time  invincible.  And  for  the  other  sort  of  new  converts,  they 
were  such  as  had  been  converted  fi-om  heathenism  and  idolatry, 
and  consequently  looked  upon  every  thing  in  use  amongst  those 
heathens  with  a  suspicion  and  a  jealousy  so  strong,  that  consider- 
ing the  weakness  of  human  nature,  it  was  impossible  presently  to 
remove  it;  and  therefore  they  were  in  chari^  for  some  time  to 
be  complied  with.  For  as  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of 
education  are  exceeding  hardly  removed  and  broken,  so  being 
once  broken,  the  aversions  of  the  mind  from  them,  running  into 
the  other  extreme,  are  altogether  as  impetuous,  and  as  hardly 
governable  by  impartial  reason;  whereupon  shadows  are  often- 
times mistaken  for  substances,  whilst  men  through  immoderate 
fearfulness  first  create  to  themselves  appearances  of  evi|,  and  then 
By  {com  them. 
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But  what  is  all  this  to  the  case  of  those  now-a-days  amongst 
us  ?  who  from  their  cradle  have  or  might  have  had  the  principles 
of  true  relicion  instilled  into  them ;  who  have  still  grown  up  m  a 
church  which  protests  against  idolatry  and  superstition;  and  en- 

^'oins  nothing  that  has  any  just  appearance  of  such  things  upon  it, 
ut  offers  to  vindicate  every  thing  practised  and  enjoinea  by  it 
from  any  such  imputation :  these  men  surely  can  have  no  reason 
to  entertain  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which  possessed  men 
who  had  been  bred  up  all  their  days  in  Judaism  or  idolatry,  and 
were  but  newly  converted  from  it.  Especially  if  we  add  this 
also,  that  the  goodness  of  €rod  makes  nothing  our  duty  either  to 
believe  or  practise,  but  V(h^  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  any  com- 
mon apprehension,  which  will  not  be  wanting  to  itself.  Which 
things  smce  the  church  inculcates  to  all  within  it,  teaching  them 
to  know  by  all  the  ordinary  means  of  knowledge  whatsoever  it  is 
their  duty  to  know:  it  is  evident  that  no  man  amongst  us  can 
justifiably  plead  weakness  of  conscience  in  that  sense,  in  which 
meir  consciences  were  weak,  whom  St.  Paul  deals  with  either  in 
that  epistle  of  his  to  the  Romans,  or  in  this  to  the  Corinthians. 
For  can  any  man  living  in  the  church  allege  any  tolerable  cause 
why  he  should  be  ignorant  of  his  catechism,  a  thmg  so  short  and 
plain,  and  yet  so  full  as  to  all  things  necessary  to  be  believed  or 
practised  by  a  Christian,  that  common  sense  and  common 
industry  may  make  any  one  a  master  of  it  ? 

The  sum  of  all  therefore  is  this,  that  he  only  can  plead  weak- 
ness of  conscience  upon  scripture  grounds,  who  is  excusably 
ignorant  of  some  point  of  dutjr  or  privilege.  He  only  is  excusa- 
bly ignorant,  whose  ignorance  is  not  the  effect  of  his  will.  That 
ignorance  only  is  not  so,  which  is  caused  either  by  want  of 
ability,  of  understanding,  or  of  opportunities  and  means  of  know- 
ledge. But  he  who  has  the  common  use  of  reason  has  suflScient 
ability,  and  he  who  lives  in  a  church  professing  the  true  religion, 
has  sufficient  opportunity  and  means  of  knowing  whatsoever 
concerns  him  either  to  know  or  do. 

From  a  joint  connexion  and  unavoidable  coherence  of  which 
propositions  one  with  anothjer,  it  clearly  appears,  that  it  is  not 
weakness,  but  want  of  conscience,  which  is  the  true  distemper  of 
those  persons  who  at  this  day  disturb  the  church. 

2.  The  second  assertion  or  conclusion  was  this.  That  as  such 
weakness  of  conscience  can  upon  no  sufficient  ground  be  actually 
pleaded,  so  upon  much  less  can  it  be  continued  in.  This  must 
needs  be  confessed  by  all,  that  a  weak  conscience  in  the  apostle's 
sense  is  an  imperfection,  and  consequently  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  removed  or  laid  down.  For  as  certamly  as  growth  and  pro- 
ficiency in  knowledge  imder  the  means  of  grace  is  a  duty;  so 
certaiiMy  is  it  a  duty  not  to  persLst  in  this  weakness  of  con- 
science, which  has  its  foundation  only  in  the  defect  of  such  know- 
ledge.   So  that  St  Paul  himself,  who  is  here  willing  tihai  fiv  fls 
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present  it  diould  be  complied  with,  elsewhere  upbraids  and 
reprehends  men  sharply  for  continuing  imder  it.  As  in  1  Cor* 
iii.  1,  2,  3,  he  calls  such  "babes"  and  such  as  were  to  be*  "fed 
with  milk,  and  not  with  meat."  And  to  show  }ret  fiuther  the 
imperfection  of  this  estate,  he  says,  that  upon  this  account  he 
could  not  treat  them  as  spiritual  persons,  but  as  carnal.  The 
same  reprehension  he  repeats  in  Heb.  v.  12,  where  he  again  up- 
braids them  with  his  appellation  of  "babes,"  telling  them,  that 
"  whereas  for  the  time  Aiey  ought  to  have  been  teachers  of  others, 
they  continued  in  their  spiritusd  childhood  so  long,  that  they  had 
need  that  one  taught  them  again  which  were  the  first  principles 
.  of  the  oracles  of  &)d."  And  to  show  that  these  were  such  weak 
consciences  as  we  are  here  discoursing  of,  in  the  14th  verse  he 
opposes  them  to  such  as  were  "  of  lull  age,  and  that  by  reason  of 
use  had  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil." 
That  want  of  which  discernment  is  properly  that  thing  wherein 
this  weakness  of  conscience  does  consist.  Wnereupon  tibe  apostle 
in  the  next  chapter  calls  upon  such  to  "go  on  to  perfection;" 
which  surely  implies,  that  this  their  present,  condition  was  not 
the  perfection  which  they  were  to  rest  in. 

And  it  were  worth  the  while,  in  our  contest  with  the  pre- 
tenders to  weak  or  tender  consciences  amongst  us,  to  inouire  of 
them,  how  long  they  think  it  fit  for  them  to  continue  weak  ?  and 
whether  they  look  upon  their  weakness  and  ignorance  as  their 
fireehold,  ana  as  that  which  they  resolve  to  keep  for  term  of  life, 
and  to  live  and  die  babes  in  the  knowledge  of  the  religion  they 
profess,  to  grow  up  into  childhood,  and  at  length  go  out  of  the 
world  infants  and  weaklings  of  threescore  or  fourscore  years  old  ? 

This  certainly  they  must  intend ;  for  so  far  are  they  from  look- 
ing upon  that  weakness  or  tenderness  of  conscience  which  they 
plead  as  an  imperfection,  and  consequently  to  be  outgrown  or 
removed  by  them,  that  they  own  it  as  a  badge  of  a  more  refined 
and  advanced  piety,  and  of  such  a  growth  and  attainment  in  the 
ways  of  God,  that  they  look  down  upon  all  others  as  Christians 
of  a  lower  form,  as  moral  men,  and  ignorant  of  the  mystery  of 
the  gospel :  words  which  I  have  often  heard  from  these  impostors, 
and  which  infallibly  show,  that  the  persons  w^hom  St.  Paul  dealt 
with,  and  those  whom  we  contend  with,  are  not  the  same  kind  of 
men;  forasmuch  as  they  own  not  the  same  duty.  But  that,  it 
seems,  which  was  the  infancy  and  defect  of  those  persons,  must 
pass  for  the  perfection,  and  really  is  the  design  of  these.  And 
whereas  St.  Paul  said  to  the  former,  that  "  if  they  doubted  they 
were  damned  if  they  eat,"  these  (for  ought  appears)  account  it 
damnation  not  to  doubt;  where  doubting  of  their  duty  may 
prove  a  serving  of  their  interest. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  third  ^d  last  conclusion.  Which  is  this : 
That  supposing  this  weakness  of  conscience  might  be^  both 
pleaded  and  continued,  yet  the  plea  of  it  ought  by  no  means  to 
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be  admitted  by  the  civil  magistrate  in  prejudice  to  any  laws, 
either  actually  made  or  to  be  made  by  hun  for  the  general  good 
of  his  people.  This  was  sufficiently  manifest  in  what  I  Isdd  down 
before:  to  wit,  that  the  magistrate  is  noways  obliged  to  frame 
his  laws  to  the  good  of  any  particular  persons,  where  it  stands 
separate  from  the  good  of  the  community  or  majority  of  the 
people.  Which  consideration  alone,  though  it  be  sufficient  to 
discharge  the  magistrate  from  any  obligation  to  admit  of  such 
pleas,  yet  there  are  other  and  more  forcible  reasons  why  they  are 
by  no  means  to  be  admitted.     I  shall  assign  two  in  general. 

First,  The  first  taken  from  the  ill  and  ia^  consequences  which 
inevitably  ensue  upon  their  admission. 

Secondly,  The  other  taken  fix)m  the  qualification  and  temper 
of  the  persons  who  make  these  pleas. 

As  tOT  the  ill  consequences  springing  from  the  admission  of 
them,  though  according  to  the  ferme  nature  of  every  absurd 
principle  they  are  indeed  inniunerable,  yet  I  shall  insist  only 
upon  these  three. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  there  can  be  no  bounds  or  limits  put  to 
this  plea,  nor  any  possibility  of  defining  the  just  number  of  par- 
ticulars to  which  it  may  extend.  For  it  being  founded  in  igno- 
rance and  error,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
reach  to  all  those  things  of  which  men  may  be  ignorant,  and 
about  which  they  may  err:  so  that  there  is  no  duty,  but  men 
may  doubt  and  scruple  the  doin^  of  it,  pretending  that  their 
consciences  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  a  duty,  or  ought  to  be  done. 
Nor  is  there  any  action  almost  so  wicked  and  unjust,  but  they 
may  pretend  that  their  consciences  either  prompt  them  to  it  as 
necessary,  or  allow  them  in  it  as  lawful.  As  there  was  one  in 
the  late  blessed  times  of  rebellion  and  reformation,  who  murdered 
his  own  mother  for  kneeUng  at  the  sacrament,  alleging  that  it 
was  idolatry,  and  that  his  conscience  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to 
destroy  idolaters.  And  let  any  man  living,  if  he  can,  state  ex- 
actly how  far  conscience  will  aoubt  and  be  unsatisfied ;  and  give 
me  any  reason,  I  say,  any  solid  reason,  why,  if  it  may  plead  dis- 
satisfaction in  this  or  that  thing,  it  may  not  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple plead  it  in  any  other  thing  whatsoever.  And  so  if  the 
obligation  of  our  laws  must  then  only  begin,  when  this  plea  shall 
end,  I  fear  we  shall  never  see  either  the  end  of  one,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  other. 

2.  The  second  ill  consequence  is  this:  that  as  there  can  be  no 
bounding  of  this  plea  in  respect  of  the  particulars  about  which 
it  may  be  made;  so  when  it  is  made  there  can  be  no  possible 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  it.  For  all  the  evidence  producible 
must  be  the  word  of  him  who  makes  this  plea:  forasmuch  as  he 
only  can  be  judge  of  his  own  thought  and  conscience,  and  tell 
whether  they  be  really  under  such  a  persuasion  and  dissatisfactioa 
or  no.    But  where  men  may  pretend  conscience  in  the  behfilf 
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of  interest,  I  see  no  reason  why  their  word  should  be  taken  in 
behalf  of  their  conscience.  And  yet  if  we  hold  to  the  principle 
mKm  which  this  plea  relies,  no  other  proof  of  it  can  be  had. 
Which  if  it  be  admitted,  I  suppose  there  needs  no  other  argu- 
a^ent  to  demonstrate,  that  this  and  the  former  consequence  to- 
gether are  of  that  absurd  nature  and  malign  influence,  that  they 
must  forthwith  open  the  flood-gates  to  all  confusion,  and  like  a 
mighty  torrent  bear  down  before  them  all  law,  ri^ht,  justice,  and 
whatsoever  else  the  societies  of  mankind  are  settled  by  and  sup- 
ported with.  But  to  proceed  to  yet  a  further  and  more  destruc- 
tive  consequence.    In  the 

3.  Place,  the  admission  of  this  plea  absolutely  binds  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate,  and  subjects  hmx  to  the  conscience  of  those 
whose  du^  it  is  to  be  subject  to  him.  For  let  the  civil  powei 
make  what  laws  it  will,  if  conscience  shall  come  and  put  in  its 
exception  against  them,  it  must  be  heard,  and  exempt  the  person 
who  makes  the  exception,  from  the  binding  power  of  those  laws. 
For  since  conscience  commands  in  the  name  of  God,  the  issue  of 
the  question  must  be,  whether  God  or  the  magistrate  is  to  be 
obeyed,  and  then  the  decision  is  like  to  be  veiy  easy.  This 
consequence  is  so  direct,  and  withal  so  strong,  that  there  is  no 
bar  against  it.  So  that  whereas  heretofore  the  magistrate  passed 
for  God's  vicegerent  here  on  earth,  the  weak  conscience  is  now 
resolved  to  keep  that  office  for  itself,  and  to  prefer  the  magistrate 
to  the  dignity  of  being  its  under  officer;  for  the  magistrate 
must  make  only  such  laws  as  such  consciences  will  have  made, 
and  such  laws  only  must  be  obeyed,  as  these  consciences  shall 
Judge  fit  to  be  obeyed.  So  that  upon  these  terms  it  is  not  the 
ting,  but  the  tender  conscience  that  has  got  the  negative  voice, 
upon  the  making  of  all  our  laws,  and,  which  is  more,  upon  the 
observing  them  too,  when  they  are  made. 

I  dare  affirm  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  any  government  oi 
politic  body,  without  a  standing  force,  to  subsist  or  support  itself 
m  the  allowance  of  this  principle,  as  it  is  for  the  natural  body  to 
live  and  thrive  with  a  dagger  sticking  in  its  vitals.  Nor  can  any 
thing  be  fuller  of  contradiction  and  ridiculous  paradox,  than  to 
think  to  reconcile  the  sovereignty  of  the  magistrate,  and  the 
safetj'  of  government,  with  the  sturdy  pleas  of  dissenting  con- 
sciences. It  being  all  one,  as  if  the  sceptre  should  be  put  into 
the  subject's  hand,  in  order  to  his  being  governed  by  it. 

I  could  add  yet  further,  that,  considering  things  and  persons 
barely  in  themselves,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  God  rather  speaks  in 
the  conscience  of  a  lawful  Christian  magistrate  making  a  law, 
than  in  the  conscience  of  any  private  persons  whatsoever  dissent- 
ing fix)m  it 

And  thus  much  for  the   general  reason  against  admittmg  the 
pleas  of  weak  or  (as  some  falsely  call  them)  tender  consciences 
The 
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Second  general  reason  shall  be  taken  from  those  qualities 
which  usudly  accompany  the  said  pleas;  of  which  there  are 
two:  1.  Partiality;  2.  Hypocrisy. 

1.  And  first  for  partiality.  Few  make  this  plea  themselres, 
who  being  once  got  into  power  will  endure  it  in  others.  Consult 
history  for  the  practices  of  such  in  Germany,  and  your  own 
memories  for  the  practices  of  the  late  saints  in  Ei^land.  In 
their  general  comprehensive  toleration,  you  know,  prelacy  stood 
always  joined  with  popery,  and  both  were  excepted  together. 
Nor  was  there  any  toleration  allowed  for  the  liturgy  and  es* 
tablished  worship  of  the  church  of  England,  though  me  users  of 
it  pleaded  conscience  never  so  much  for  its  use ;  and  the  known 
laws  of  God  and  man  for  the  rule  of  that  their  conscience. 

But  those  zealots  were  above  that  le^  ordinance  of  doing  as 
thejr  would  be  done  by;  nor  were  their  consciences  any  longer 
spiritually  weak,  when  their  interest  was  once  grown  temporsQly 
strong.  And  then,  notwithstanding  all  their  pleas  of  tenaemess 
and  outcries  against  persecution,  whoever  came  under  them,  and 
closed  not  with  them,  found  them  to  be  men  whose  bowels  we&e 
brass,  and  whose  hearts  were  as  hard  as  their  foreheads. 

2.  The  other  qualification  which  generally  goes  along  with  this 
plea,  and  renders  it  not  fit  to  be  admitted,  is  hypocrisy.  Divinet 
generally  agree  upon  this  as  a  certain  evidence  of  me  sincerity 
of  the  heart,  when  it  has  an  equal  respect  unto  all  God's  com- 
mands, and  makes  duty  as  duty  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of 
its  obedience;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  its  obedience 
must  needs  be  universal.  Now  upon  the  same  ground,  if  coih 
science  be  really,  even  in  their  own  sense,  tender,  and  doubts  o£ 
the  lawfulness  of  such  or  such  a  practice,  because  it  carries  in  it 
some  appearance  and  semblance  of  evil,  though  yet  it  dare  not 
positively  afiirm  that  it  is  so ;  surely  it  must  and  will  be  equally 
afiraid  of  every  other  practice  which  carries  in  it  the  same  ap* 
pearance  of  evil ;  and  utteriy  abhor  and  fly  fit)m  those  practice? 
which  the  univeraal  consent  of  all  nations  and  religions  condemns 
as  evidently  wicked  and  unjust. 

But  the  tenderness  we  have  to  deal  with  is  quite  of  another 
nature,  being  such  a  one  as  makes  men  scruple  at  the  lawfulness 
of  a  set  form  of  divine  worship,  at  the  use  of  some  solemn  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  service  of  Grod ;  but  n^akes  them  not  stick 
at  all  at  sacrilege,  which  St.  Paul  equals  to  idolatry ;  nor  at  re- 
bellion, which  &e  prophet  makes  as  bad  as  witchcraft;  nor  at 
the  murder  of  their  lang,  and  the  robbing  and  undoing  their 
fellow  subjects;  villanies  which  not  only  Christianity  proscribes, 
but  the  common  reason  of  mankind  rises  up  against,  and  by  the 
very  light  of  nature  condemns.  And  did  not  those  who  plead 
tenderness  of  conscience  amongst  us,  do  all  these  things?  nay 
did  they  not  do  them  in  the  very  strength  of  this  plea  ? 

In  a  word,  are  the  particulars  alleged  true,  or  are  they  not? 
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If  not,  then  let  shame,  and  confusion,  and  a  just  judgment  from 
Chxl  light  upon  those  who  make  such  charges,  where  they  are 
not  due.  But  if  all  which  has  been  alleged  be  true,  then  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  truth,  let  not  those  pass  for  weaK,  and  much 
less  for  tender  consciences,  which  can  digest  such  horrid  cla- 
morous impieties.  Nor  let  them  abuse  the  world  nor  disturb 
the  church  by  a  false  ciy  of  superstition,  and  a  causeless  separa- 
tion from  her  thereupon  ?  especially  if  they  will  but  calmly  and 
seriously  consider,  whose  ends  by  all  this  they  certainly  serve, 
iBdiose  work  they  do,  and  whose  wages  they  have  so  much  cause 
to  dread. 

In  fine,  the  result  of  the  whole  discourse  is  this:  that  since 
the  weakness  of  conscience,  spoken  of  by  St  Paul,  is  grounded 
upon  some  ignorance  for  the  present  excusable ;  and  since  none 
amongst  us,  enjoying  the  means  of  knowledge  daily  held  forth 
by  the  church,  together  with  the  conmion  use  of  his  reason,  can 
be  excusably  ignorant  of  any  thing  which  he  is  concerned  to 
know,  the  plea  of  such  weakness  can  have  no  place  amongst  us« 
much  less  can  it  be  allowably  continued  in,  and  least  of  sdl  can 
it  be  suffered  to  control  the  civil  magistrate,  either  in  the  making 
or  the  execution  of  laws:  but  ought  wholly  to  be  rejected,  as 
well  for  its  pernicious  consequences,  to  wit,  that  it  is  boundless, 
and  that  the  truth  of  it  is  nowa}rs  discoverable,  and  withal  that 
it  subjects  the  sovereign  power  to  those  who  are  to  be  subject  to 
it  and  governed  by  it :  as  also  for  the  partiality  and  cruelty  oi 
its  pleaders,  who  deny  that  to  others  which  they  claim  to  them- 
selves; together  with  their  hypocrisy  in  stoopmg  at  mole-hills 
and  leaping  over  mountains,  in  practising  things  notoriously  un- 
just, while  they  stick  at  thmgs  mdifferent,  and  at  the  most  but 
doubtful. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  how  much  soever  such  pre- 
tenders may  beguile  factious  and  unstable  minds,  deceiving 
others,  and  being  deceived  themselves;  and  how  much  soever 
fliey  may  mock  the  powers  of  this  world,  yet  God  is  not  mocked, 
who  searches  the  heart,  and  looks  througn  the  pretence,  and  will 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  work,  whatsoever  may  be  his 
profession. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more.   Amen. 
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SERMON  XXX. 

« 

CHBISTIANITY    BfYSTERIOUS,  AND    THE  WISDOM    OF    GOD  IN  BCAKINO 

IT   SO. 

[Preached  at  Weatminater  Abbey,  AprU  89,  lAM.] 

1  Cob.  u.  7. 

Bui  we  speak  the  toisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery 

The  two  great  works  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  signal* 
ize  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power  b^,  were  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  redemption  of  mankmd;  the  first  of  them  de* 
dared  hj  Moses,  and  the  other  by  Christ  himself,  ^^  bringing 
life  and  immortality  to  lieht  through  the  gospel."  But  yet  so 
that,  as  in  the  openine  of  the  day  the  appearance  of  light  does 
not  presently  and  totally  drive  away  all  darkness,  but  that  some 
degrees  remain  and  mmgle  with  it :  so  neither  has  this  glorious 
revelation  of  the  gospel  quite  cleared  off  the  obscurity  of  many 
great'  thin^  revealed  in  it ;  but  that,  as  God  has  hereby  vouch- 
safed us  light  enough  to  inform  and  guide  our  faith,  so  he  has 
left  darkness  enough  to  exercise  it  too.  Upon  which  account 
the  apostle  here  designing  to  set  forth  the  transcendent  worth  of 
the  gospel  above  all  other  doctrines  whatsoever,  recommends  it 
to  our  esteem  by  these  two  qualifications  and  properties  emi- 
nently belon^g  to  it,  as — 

I.  That  it  is  die  wisdom  of  Grod ;  and 

II.  That  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery. 

As  to  the  first  of  which,  namely,  the  gospel's  being  the  wisdam 
of  God  J  that  is  to  say,  the  grand  instance  and  product  of  it ;  if 
we  would  take  a  survey  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  according  to 
the  sense  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  we  shall  find  Aristode  in 
the  sixth  of  his  Ethics  and  the  seventh  chapter  defining  it,  fovf 
xai  iHiatr^fAtj  f wr  ttijutatdtiw  f  j  ^ott :  that  is,  **  the  understand* 
ing  and  knowledge  of  things  in  their  nature  the  most  excellent 
and  valuable."  Where,  thoudi  it  ought  to  be  supposed  that 
Aristotle  carried  his  notion  no  higher  nor  further  than  the  things 
of  nature,  and  that  St.  Paul  pointed  chiefly  at  things  reveal^ 
and  supernatural ;  yet  I  cannot  see,  but  that  the  terms  made  use 
of  by  that  great  philosopher  in  the  definition,  or  rather  descrip* 
tion  of  wisoom,  laid  down  by  him,  do  with  full  propriety  and  6U 
ness  fall  in  with  the  account  here  given  of  this  divine  wisdom  by 
our  apostle  in  the  text,  and  that,  whether  we  take  it  for  a  wisdom 
respecting  speculation,  or  relating  to  practice ;  the  things  treated 
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of  in  the  gospel,  about  which  the  said  wisdom  is  employed,  being 
certainly  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  that  can  be,  upon  both 
accounts.     And  though  it  be  hard  to  determine  whether  of  the 
two    ought  to  have    the  preeminence;    yet,  I   think,   we   maj 
rationally  enough  conclude,  that  the  wisdom  here  spoken  of  is 
principally  of  a  practical  import ;   as  denoting  to  us  God's  admi- 
rable and  steady  briifging  about  his  great  ends  and  purposes,  by 
means  most  suitable  and  proper  to  them,  and  particularly  his 
accomplishing  his  grand  design  of  mercy  upon  the  world  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel;   a  doctrine  containing  in  it  all  the 
treasures  of  divine  wisdom,  so  far  as  the  same  wisdom  has  thought 
fit  to  reveal  them.     And  yet  such  has  been  the  blindness  and 
baseness  of  men's  minds  even  from  the  apostle's  time  down  along 
to  ours  (as  bad  as  any),  that  this  very  wisdom  has  not  failed  to 
meet  with  a  sect  of  men,  who,  voting  themselves  the  only  wits 
and  wise  men  of  the  world  (as  the  greatest  sots  may  easily  do), 
have  made  it  their  business  to  ridictue  and  reproach  it  as  down- 
right foolishness ;  but  yet  such  a  sort  of  foolishness  (if  the  testi- 
mony of  an  apostle  may  outweigh  the  scofis  of  a  buffoon),  as 
is  infinitely  wiser  than  all  the  wisdom  of  men.      For  the   very 
wisest  of  men  do  not  always  compass  what  they  design,  but  this 
certainly  and  effectually  does,  as  being  not  only  the  wisdom ;  but 

Secondly,  The  power  of  God  too,  the  first  infallible,  the  other 
irresistible.  In  a  word,  the  wisdom  here  spoken  of  is  a  messen- 
er  which  always  goes  as  far  as  sent ;  an  instrument  which  never 
lils  or  lurches  the  great  agent  who  employs  it,  either  in  reaching 
file  end  he  directs  it  to,  or  in  finishing  the  work  he  intends  it  for. 
So  that,  in  short,  there  could  not  be  a  higher  and  a  nobler  elogy  to 
express  the  gospel  by,  than  by  representing  it  to  us  as  the 
wisdom  of  God."  For  as  wisaora  in  general  is  the  noblest  and 
most  sublime  perfection  of  an  intellectual  nature,  and  particularly 
in  God  himself  is  the  leading,  ruling  attribute,  prescribing  to  all 
flie  rest ;  so  a  commendation  drawn  from  thence  must  needs  be 
file  most  glorious  that  can  possibly  pass  upon  any  action  or 
design  proceeding  from  such  a  one.  And  the  apostle  seems  here 
most  peculiarly  to  have  directed  this  encomium  of  the  gospel,  as 
a  defiance  to  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  the  flustenng  vain 
glorious  Greeks,  who  pretended  so  much  to  magnify,  and  even 
adore  the  wisdom  they  professed,  and,  with  great  modesty,  no 
■  doubt,  confined  wholly  to  themselves :  a  wisdom,  I  think,  little 
♦  to  be  envied  them ;  being  such  as  none  who  had  it,  could  be  the 
better,  nor  consequently  the  wiser  for. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  contained  in  the  words,  and 

Froposed  from  them ;   viz.  that  the  gospel  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 
proceed  to  the 

II.  Which  we  shall  chiefly  insist  upon,  and  that  is,  concerning 
the  mysteriousness  of  it ;  as  that  His  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mys-' 
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ttry.  For  the  prosecution  of  iwhich  we  shaD  inquire  into  and 
endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the  reasons  (so  far  as  we  may 
presume  to  judge  of  them)  why  Crod  should  deliver  to  mankind 
a  reli^on  so  fuU  of  mysteries  as  the  Christian  religion  certainly 
is,  and  was  ever  accounted  to  be.  Now  the  reasons  of  this  in 
general  I  conceive  may  be  stated  upon  these  two  grounds, 

1.  The  nature  and  quality  of  die  things  treated  of  in  the 
Christian  religion.     And 

2.  The  ends  to  which  all  religion,  both  as  to  the  general  and 
particular  nature  of  it,  is  designed,  with  relation  to  the  influence 
which  it  ought  to  have  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  for  the  nature  of  the  thin^  themselves, 
which  are  the  subject  matter  of  the  Christian  religion;  there  are 
in  them  these  three  qualifications  and  properties,  which  do  and 
must  of  necessity  render  them  mysterious,  obscure,  and  of  diffir 
cult  apprehension.     As, 

(1.)  Their  surpassing  greatness  and  inequality  to  the  mind  of 
man.  The  Christian  religion,  as  to  a  great  part  of  it,  is  but  a 
kind  of  comment  upon  the  divine  nature;  an  instrument  to  con« 
vey  right  conceptions  of  God  into  the  soul  of  man,  so  far  as  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  them.  But  now  God,  we  know,  is  an  infi- 
nite being,  without  any  bounds  or  limitations  of  his  essence, 
wonderful  in  his  actings,  inconceivable  in  his  purposes,  and  inex- 
pressible in  his  attributes;  which  yet,  as  great  as  they  are,  if 
severally  taken,  give  us  but  an  incomplete  representation  of  him. 
He  is  another  world  in  himself,  too  high  for  our  speculations,  and 
too  great  for  our  descriptions.  For  how  can  such  vast  and 
mighty  things  be  crowded  into  a  little,  finite  understanding! 
Heaven,  I  confess,  enters  into  us,  as  we  must  into  that,  by  a  veiy 
narrow  passage.  But  how  shall  the  king  of  glory,  whom  the 
heavens  themselves  cannot  contain,  enter  in  by  these  doors?  by 
a  weak  imagination,  a  slender  notion,  and  a  contracted  intellect? 
How  shall  mese  poor  short  faculties  measure  the  lengths  of  his 
eternity,  the  breadths  and  expansions  of  his  immensity,  and  the 
heights  of  his  prescience,  and  the  depths  of  his  decrees  ?  and  last 
of  all,  that  unutterable,  incomprehensible  mystery  of  two  nature^ 
united  into  one  person,  and  again  of  one  and  the  same  nature 
diffused  into  a  triple  personality  ?     All  which  being  some  of  the 

Erime,  fundamental  matters  treated  of  in  our  religion,  how  can  it 
e  otherwise  than  a  system  of  mysteries,  and  a  knot  of  dark, 
inexplicable  propositions?  Since  it  exhibits  to  us  such  things  as 
the  very  condition  of  our  nature  renders  us  uncapable  of  clearly 
understanding. 

The  Socinians  indeed,  who  would  obtrude  upon  the  worid  (and 
of  late  more  daringly  than  ever)  a  new  Christianity  of  their  own 
inventing,  will  admit  of  nothing  mysterious  in  this  religion,  no- 
thing which  the  natural  reason  of  man  cannot  have  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  perception  of:  and  this  not  only  in  defiance  of  the 
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express  words  of  scripture  so  frequently  and  fiilly  affirming  die 
contrary,  but  also  of  the  constant,  universal  sense  of  all  antiquity^ 
.  unanimously  confessing  an  incomprehensibili^  in  many  of  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  So  that  these  oold  persons  stand 
alone  by  themselves,  upon  a  new  bottom,  and  an  upstart  prin- 
ciple, not  much  above  a  hundred  years  old,  spitting  upon  all 
antiquity  before  them;  and  (as  some  who  have  written  against 
them  have  well  observed  of  them)  are  the  only  sect  of  men  in  the 
world,  who  ever  pretended  to  set  up  or  own  a  religion  without 
either  a  mjrsteiy  or  a  sacrifice  belonging  to  it.  For  as  we  have 
shown  that  they  deny  the  first,  so  they  equally  explode  the  latter, 
by  denying  Christ  to  be  properly  a  priest,  or  his  death  to  have 
been  a  propitiatory  oblation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And 
now  are  not  these  blessed  new  lights,  think  we,  fit  to  be  encou- 
raged, courted,  and  have  panegyncs  made  upon  their  wonderful 
abilities,  forsooth  ?  Whilst  they  on  the  other  side  are  employing 
the  utmost  of  those  abilities  (such  as  they  are)  in  blaspheming 
our  Saviour  and  overturning  our  religion?  But  "this  is  their 
hour,  and  the  power  of  darlmess."  For  it  is  a  truth  too  manifest 
to  be  denied,  tnat  there  have  been  more  innovations  upon,  and 
blasphemies  against  the  chief  articles  of  our  faith  published 
in  this  kingdom,  and  that  after  a  more  audacious  and  scandalous 
manner,  within  these  several  years  last  past,  than  have  been 
known  here  for  some  centuries  of  years  before,  even  those  times 
of  confusion  both  in  church  and  state  betwixt  forty-one  and 
fflxty  not  excepted :  and  what  this  may  produce  and  end  in,  God 
only  at  present  knows,  and  I  wish  the  whole  nation  may  not  at 
leiigth  feel. 

^.)  A  second  qualification  of  the  chief  things  treated  of  in  our 
religion,  and  which  must  needs  render  them  mysterious,  is  their 

SantuaUty  and  abstraction  from  all  sensible  and  corporeal  matter, 
f  which  sort  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  the  understanding  of 
man  to  form  to  itself  an  exact  idea  or  representation.  So  that 
when  we  hear  or  read  that  Grod  is  a  spirit,  and  that  angels  and 
the  souls  of  men  are  spirits,  our  apprehensions  are  utterly  at  a 
loss  how  to  frame  any  notion  or  resemblance  of  them,  but  are  put 
to  float  and  wander  m  an  endless  maze  of  guesses  and  conjec- 
tures, and  know  not  certainly  what  to  fix  upon.  Fqj-  in  this  case 
we  can  fetch  in  no  information  or  relief  to  our  understandings 
from  our  senses ;  no  picture  or  draught  of  these  things  fh)m  the 
reports  of  the  eye ;  but  we  are  left  entirely  to  the  uncertainties 
of  fancy,  to  the  flights  and  ventures  of  a  bold  imagination.  And 
here  to  illustrate  the  case  a  litUe,  let  us  imagine  a  man  ^o  was 
bom  blind,  able  upon  bare  hearsay  to  conceive  in  his  mind  all  the 
varieties  and  curiosities  of  colour,  to  draw  an  exact  scheme  of 
Constantinople,  or  a  map  of  France;  to  describe  the  towns, 
point  out  the  rivers,  and  distinguish  the  situations  of  these,  and 
the  like  great  and  extraordinary  places :   and  when  such  a  one  is 
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able  to  do  all  this,  and  not  before,  then  perhaps  may  we  also 
apprehend  what  a  spirit,  an  angel,  or  an  immaterial  being  is. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  which  sufficiently  appears  from 
this  ^ne  consideration:  That  in  all  the  descriptions  which  we 
make  of  God,  angels,  and  spirits,  we  still  describe  them  by  such 
things  as  we  see,  and  when  we  have  done,  we  profess  that  they  are 
invisible.  But  then  to  do  this  argument  right  a^ain  on  the  other 
side;  as  it  would  be  extremely  sottish  and  irrational  for  a  blind 
man  to  conclude  and  affirm  positively,  that  there  neither  are  nor 
can  be  any  such  things  as  colours,  pictures,  or  landscapes,  because 
he  finds  that  he  cannot  form  to  lumself  any  true  notion,  idea,  or 
mental  perception  of  them:  so  would  it  be  equally,  or  rather 
superlatively  more  unreasonable,  for  us  to  deny  the  great  articles 
of  our  Christianity,  because  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any 
clear,  explicit^  and  exact  representation  of  them.  And  yet  this 
is  the  true  state  of  the  whole  matter,  and  of  the  ratiocination  of 
some  men  about  it,  how  absurd  and  inconsequent  soever  we  see 
it  is.  Let  this  therefore  be  another  and  a  second  cause,  why  the 
Christian  religion  which  treats  of,  and  is  conversant  about  such 
things,  must  of  necessity  be  mysterious. 

(3.)  A  third  property  of  matters  belonging  to  Christianity, 
and  which  also  renders  them  mysterious,  is  their  strangeness  and 
unreducibleness  to  the  common  methods  and  observations  of  na- 
ture. I  for  my  part  cannot  look  upon  any  thing  (whatsoever 
others  can)  as  a  more  fundamental  article  of  me  Christian  religion 
than  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin ;  by  which  alone  the  lost  sons  of 
Adam  are  reconciled  to  their  ofiended  God,  and  so  put  into  new 
capacities  of  salvation;  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
surprising,  strange,  and  out  of  the  road  of  common  reason  than 
this,  if  compared  with  the  general  course  and  way  of  men's  act- 
ing. For  that  he  who  was  the  ofiended  person  should  project 
and  provide  a  satisfaction  to  himself  in  the  behalf  of  him  who 
had  (tended  him,  and  with  so  much  zeal  concern  himself  to  soli- 
cit a  reconciliation  with  those  whom  he  had  no  need  of  being 
reconciled  unto,  but  might  with  equal  justice  and  honour  have 
destroyed  them,  was  a  thing  quite  beside  the  common  course  of 
the  world ;  and  much  more  was  it  so,  that  a  father  should  deliver 
up  an  innocent  and  infinitely  beloved  son  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
redemption  of  his  justly  hated  and  abhorred  enemies ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  son  who  loved  his  father  as  much  as  he  could 
be  loved  by  him,  should  lay  down  his  life  for  the  declared  rebels 
and  enemies  of  him  whom  he  so  transcendently  loved,  and  of  him- 
self too:  this,  I  say,  was  such  a  transaction  as  we  can  find 
nothing*  like  or  analogous  to  in  all  the  dealings  of  men,  and  cannot 
but  be  owned  as  wholly  beside,  if  not  also  directly  contrary  to  all 
human  methods.  And  so  true  is  this,  that  several  things  ex- 
pressly afiSrmed  of  God  in  scripture  relating  to  the  prime  articles 
.  of  our  fruth  are  denied  or  eluded  by  the  Arians  and  Socinians, 
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becaope  tibej  eren  aod  oaatimSitt  tfe  noboDs  taka  i^  W 
from  vfaat  litnr  ksre  obwrFed  in  creatod  bangs,  said  partiCBfaBlf 
m  mes :  vfaich  jct  is  a  gran  fellac^  sud  incooMqaeace  marbirt- 
tng  a6  mporihtf  toifliUHa  jMiaktf ,  aad  more  ttyni  suflU&ealfy 
ccmf (lied  and  bknm  oO  l^  that  cue  pasage  of  ^e  praplKt 
eeroing  Abnidity  God;  that  ^'In  thoa^bte  are  Bot 
(faougirts,  DOT  his  ways  as  <mr  wmy%"  Isa.  It.  &  To 
may  add,  that  nekber  is  his  nature  as  oar  aatore,  mr  bis  diriiie 
person  as  our  persons.  And  if  ao,  wboe  is  the  Sodman  logic  ia 
arguing  from  one  to  the  other?  And  yet  it  is  manifrat,  that 
they  hardly  make  use  of  any  other  way  of  aigaing 
the  main  points  in  cootrorersy  between  them  aad  the 
but  this. 

But  tfiere  are  also  two  other  principal  articles  of  tibe  Qsiatiaa 
religion,  tHiieh  do  as  much  transcend  die  common  notioe  and  ob- 
senration  of  mankind  as  the  former.  One  of  which  is  the  con- 
rersion  and  change  of  a  man's  sii^ul  nature,  coamMmly  called  the 
work  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  biith;  concerning  which  men 
are  apt  to  wonder  (and  desenredly  too)  by  vshat  stxange  power 
and  efficacy  it  should  come  to  ^^  that  ever  any  one  diould  be 
brought  to  conquer  and  diake  on  those  inyeterate  appetites  and 
desires  which  are  both  so  riolent  in  thor  actings,  and  so  eaify  in 
their  original,  as  being  bom  with  him;  and  to  have  other  new 
ones,  and  those  absolutely  contrary  to  the  former  planted  in  dieir 
room.  So  that  when  our  Saviour,  in  John  iii.,  discoursed  of 
these  things  to  Nicodcmus,  a  great  Rabbi  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  be  bom  again ;  he  was  presently  amaaed 
and  nonplussed  at  it,  as  at  a  great  paradox  and  impos^bility ;  and 
forthwith  began  to  Question,  ^^How  can  these  things  be?"  In 
which  indeed  he  said  no  more  than  what  the  hearts  of  most  men 
living  are  apt  to  say  concerning  most  of  the  articles  of  our 
Christian  religion. 

But,  above  all,  the  article  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  lie  mar- 
vellously cross  to  the  common  experience  of  mankind.  For  who 
ever  was  yet  seen  by  them,  afler  a  total  consumption  into  dust 
and  ashes,  to  rise  again,  and  to  resume  the  same  numerical  body? 
This  is  a  thing  which  amongst  all  the  rare  occurrences  of  the 
world,  all  the  wonders  and  anomalies  of  nature,  was  never  yet 
met  with  in  any  one  single  instance;  and  consequently  men 
must  needs  be  apt  to  startle,  and  to  be  full  of  thought  and  scruple, 
upon  the  proposal  of  so  strange  a  thing  to  their  understandings. 
And  if  any  one  should  think  that  he  can  make  this  out  by  bare 
reason,  as  possibly  some  opiniators  may,  let  him  by  all  means  in 
the  next  place  try  the  stren^  of  his  doughty  reason  about 
transubstantiation,  or  turn  knight  errant  in  divinity,  encounter 
gianU  and  windmills,  and  adventure  to  explain  things  impossible 
to  be  explained,  lliis  therefore  is  a  third  cause  of  the  unavoid- 
able mysteriousness  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Christian  reUgion; 
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mimely  that  most  of  them  fall  neidter  Tirithin  the  common  course 
of  men'fi  actings,  nor  the  compass  of  their  observation. 

And, thus  much  for  the  first  ground  of  the  gospel's  being  de* 
livered  to  the  world  in  a  mysteiy;  namely,  the  nature  and 
qualityof  the  things  treated  of  in  the  gospel.    I  come  now  to 

2.  The  second  ground,  which  is  stated  upon  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ends  and  designs  of  reli^on.  But  before  I  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  this,  may  it  not  be  objected  that  the  grand  design 
of  religion  is  to  engage  men  in  the  practice  of  such  things  as  it 
commands ;  and  that  diis  must  needs  be  so  much  the  more  easily 
effected,  by  how  much  the  more  clearly  such  things  are  repre- 
sented to  men's  understandings,  without  any  mystery  or  obscurity 
in  them.  Forasmuch  as  the  way  to  obey  a  law  is  to  know  it: 
and  the  way  to  know  it  is  to  have  it  pbtinly  and  clearly  pro- 
pounded to  such  as  are  concerned  about  it. 

Now  to  this  I  answer,  first,  that  it  is  as  much  the  design  of 
religion  to  oblige  men  to  believe  the  credendoy  as  to  practise  the 
agenda  of  it:  and  secondly,  that  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
and  mysteriousness  of  the  credenday  considered  in  themselves, 
there  is  yet  as  clear  a  reason  for  the  belief  of  these,  as  for  the 
practice  of  the  other.  They  exceed  indeed  the  natural  force  of 
human  reason  to  comprehend  them  scientifically,  and  are  therefore 
proposed,  not  to  our  knowledge,  but  to  our  belief;  forasmuch  as 
belief  supplies  the  want  of  knowledge,  where  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  had;  and  is  properly  the  mind's  assent  to  a  thing  upon  the 
credit  of  his  testimony  who  shall  report  it  to  us.  And  thus  we 
assent  to  the  great  and  mysterious  points  of  our  faith :  for  know 
and  understand  them  thoroughly  we  cannot;  but  since  God  has 
revealed  and  affirmed  them  to  be  true,  we  may  with  the  highest 
reason,  upon  his  bare  word,  believe  and  assent  to  them  as  such. 

But  then,  as  for  those  things  that  concern  our  practice,  (upon 
which  only  the  objection  proceeds)  they  indeed  are  of  that  clear- 
ness, that  innate  evidence  and  per^icuity,  even  in  themselves, 
diat  they  do,  as  it  were,  meet  our  understandings  half  way,  and 
being  once  proposed  to  us,  need  not  our  study,  but  only  our  ac- 
ceptance ;  as  presenting  themselves  to  our  first,  our  easiest,  and 
most  eariy  apprehensions.  So  that  in  some  things  it  is  much 
more  di£»sult  for  a  man,  upon  a  very  ordinal]^  use  of  his  judg- 
ment, to  be  ignorant  of  his  duty  than  to  learn  it ;  as  it  would  be 
much  harder  for  him,  while  he  is  awake,  to  keep  his  eyes  always 
shut  than  open. 

In  sum,  the  articles  of  our  faith  are  those  depths  in  which 
die  elephant  may  swim ;  and  the  rules  of  our  practice  those  shal- 
lows in  which  the  lamb  may  wade.  But  as  both  light  and  dark- 
ness make  but  one  natural  day ;  so  here,  both  the  clearness  of 
die  agenda^  and  the  obscurity  or  mystery  of  th^  credenda  of  the  ' 
gospel,  constitute  but  one  entire  religion.  And  so  much  in 
answer  to  this  objection ;  which  being  uus  removed^  I  come  now 
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to  show  that  the  mysteriousness  of  those  parts  of  the  gospd, 
called  the  credenda^  or  matters  of  our  &ith,  is  most  subservient 
to  the  great,  important  ends  of  religion;  and  that  upon  these 
following  accounts. 

(1.)  Because  religion  in  the  prime  institution  of  it  was  de»gned 
to  make  impressions  of  awe  and  reverential  fear  upon  men's 
minds.  The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  licentious,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  it  is  more  averse  from  than  duty :  nothing  which 
it  more  abhors  than  restraint.  It  would,  if  let  alone,  launch  out 
and  wantonize  in  a  boundless  enjoyment  and  gratification  of  all 
its  appetites  and  inclinations.  And  therefore  Gkxl,  who  designed 
man  to  a  supernatural  end,  thought  fit  also  to  engage  him  to  a 
way  of  living  above  the  bare  course  of  nature:  and  for  that 
purpose  to  oblige  him  to  a  severe  abridgment  and  control  of 
his  mere  natural  desires.  And  this  can  never  be  done,  but  by 
imprinting  upon  his  judgment  such  apprehensions  of  dread  and 
terror,  as  may  stave  ofi*  an  eager  and  luxurious  appetite  from  its 
desired  satis&ctions,  which  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  has 
thought  fit  in  some  measure  to  do,  by  nonplussing  the  world  with 
certam  new  and  unaccountable  revelations  of  himself  and  the 
divine  methods  of  a  mysterious  religion. 

To  protect  which  firom  the  saucy  encroachments  of  bold  minds, 
he  has  hedged  it  in  with  a  sacred  and  majestic  obscurity  in  some 
of  the  principal  parts  of  it :  which  that  it  is  the  most  effectual 
way  to  secure  a  reverence  to  it  bom.  such  minds,  is  as  certain  as 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind  can  make  it;  it  being  an 
observation  too  frequent  and  common  to  be  at  all  doubted  of,  that 
*  familiarity  breeds  contempt;'  and  it  holds  not  more  in  point 
of  converse  than  in  point  of  knowledge.  For  as  easiness  of  ac- 
cess, frankness  and  openness  of  behaviour,  does  by  degrees  lay 
a  man  open  to  scorn  and  contempt,  especially  from  some  disposi- 
tions ;  so  a  full  inspection  and  penetration  into  all  the  difficulties 
and  secrets  of  any  object  is  apt  to  make  the  mind  insult  over  it, 
as  over  a  conquered  thing ;  for  all  knowledge  is  a  kind  of  con- 
qtiest  over  the  thing  we  know. 

Distance  preserves  respect,  and  we  still  imagine  some  tran- 
scendent worth  in  things  above  our  reach.  Moses  was  never 
more  reverenced  than  when  he  wore  his  veil.  Nay,  the  very 
sanctum  sanctorum  would  not  have  had  such  a  veneration  from  the 
Jews  had  they  been  permitted  to  enter  into  it,  and  to  gaze  and 
stare  upon  it,  as  often  as  they  did  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
temple.  The  high  priest  himself,  who  alone  was  suffered  to 
enter  into  it,  yet  was  to  do  so  but  once  a  year;  lest  the  fi-e- 
quency  of  the  sight  might  insensibly  lessen  that  adoration  which 
so  sacred  a  thing  was  still  to  maintain  upon  his  thou^ts. 

Many  men,  who  in  their  absence  have  been  great  and  admira- 
ble for  their  fame,  find  a  diminution  of  that  respect  upon  their 
personal  presence :  even  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul  himself  found 
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It  SO ;  as  he  himself  tells  us,  2  Ccr.  x.  10.  And  upon  the  sam« 
account  it  is^  that  the  kings  of  some  nations,  to  keep  up  a  living 
and  a  constant  awe  of  themselves  in  the  minds  of  dieir  subjects, 
^ow  themselves  to  them  but  once  a  year:  and  even  that  perhaps 
may  be  something  with  the  oftenest,  considering  that  persons  whose 

Seatness  generally  consists  rather  in  the  height  of  their  condition, 
an  in  the  dep^  of  their  understanding,  seldom  appear,  freely 
and  openly,  but  they  expose  themselves  in  more  senses  than  one. 

In  all  great  respect  or  honour  shown,  there  is  something  of 
wonder ;  but  a  thing  often  seen,  we  know,  be  it  never  so  excel- 
lent, yet  ceasing  thereby  to  be  new,  it  ceases  also  to  be  wondered 
at.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  worth  or  excellency,  but  the 
strangeness  of  a  thing  which  draws  the  eyes  and  admiration  of 
m^n  after  it ;  for  can  any  thing  in  nature  be  imagined  more 
glorious  and  beautiftil  than  the  sun  shining  in  his  ftill  mi^t,  and 
et  how  many  more  spectators  and  wonderers  does  the  same  sun 

d  under  an  eclipse ! 

But  to  pursue  this  notion  and  observation  yet  further,  I  con- 
ceive it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider,  how  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  all  the  sober  and  wise  nations  of  the  world  still  to  reserve  the 

Sreat  rites  of  their  religion  in  occuUo,  Thus,  how  studiously 
id  the  Egyptians,  those  great  masters  of  all  learning,  lock  up 
their  sacrea  things  from  all  access  and  knowledge  of  the  vulgar! 
whereupon  their  gods  were  pictured  and  represented  with  their 
finger  upon  their  mouth,  thereby,  as  it  were,  enjoining  silence  to 
their  votaries,  and  forbidding  all  publication  of  their  mysteries. 
Nor  was  this  all,  but  for  the  better  concealing  of  the  sacra  arca- 
na of  their  religion,  they  used  also  a  peculiar  character  unknown 
to  the  common  people,  and  understood  only  by  themselves ;  and 
last  of  all,  that  they  might  yet  the  more  surely  keep  off  all 
others  from  any  acquaintance  with  these  secrets,  the  priesthood 
was  made  hereditary  amongst  them,  by  which  means  they  easily 
secured  and  confined  the  knowledge  of  their  sacerdotal  rites 
wholly  within  their  own  family.  The  like  also  is  reported  of 
the  FhcEnicians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Greciians,  tiiat  they 
had  their  "p«  ypd/ifmtay  and  their  ^^*<wf  a;»p«wf^P<H,  their  sacred 
and  peculiar  way  of  writing,  by  which  they  rescued  the  reverend 
mysteries  of  their  religion  from  the  rude  inspection  of  the  rout. 
And  lastly,  that  the  same  course  of  secresy  and  concealment 
was  also  followed  by  the  Romans,  though  in  a  different  way,  and 
not  by  the  use  of  such  peculiar  characters,  is  sufficiently  evident, 
firom  that  known  introduction  and  prologue  to  their  sacred  rites, 
Procul  este  prof  am;  by  which  they  drove  far  away  the  profane, 
and  such  were  all  those  accounted  who  were  not  actually  engaged 
in  the  said  religious  performances.  And  now  to  what  purpose 
do  these  several  instances  serve,  but  to  ^ow  us,  that  as  in  the 
Jewish  church  the  people  were  not  suffered  to  enter  into  flie 
holy  of  holies,  nor  to  pry  or  look  into  the  ark,  no,  nor  so  mu<$h 
Vol.  I.— 63  2x2 
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as  to  touch  it ;  and  all  this  by  the  particular,  express  prohibition 
of  God  himself;  so  amongst  the  heathens,  the  most  civilized, 
learned,  and  best  reputed  nations  for  wisdom  have,  by  the  bare 
light  and  conduct  of  their  natural  reason,  still  taken  the  same 
way  to  establish  in  men's  minds  a  veneration  for  their  religion : 
that  is,  by  keeping  the  chief  parts  and  mysteries  of  it  shut  up 
-from  the  promiscuous  view  and  notice  of  that  sort  of  men,  who 
are  but  too  quickly  brought  (God  knows)  to  slight  and  nauseate 
what  they  once  think  they  understand. 

Now  that  the  several  religions  of  the  forementioned  nations  of 
the  Gentiles  were  false  and  idolatrous,  I  readily  own ;  but  thut 
their  method  of  preserving  the  reverence  of  them  (which  is  all 
that  I  here  insist  upon)  was  founded  upon  any  persuasion  they 
had  of  the  falsehood  and  idolatiy  of  the  said  religions,  this  I 
absolutely  deny ;  since  it  is  not  imaginable  that  any  sort  of  men 
whatsoever  could  heartily  own  and  profess  any  sort  of  religion, 
which  they  themselves  fully  believed  to  be  false ;  and  therefore 
since  it  could  not  be  but  that  they  believed  their  several  religions 
true,  though  really  and  indeed  they  were  not  so,  yet  the  way 
which  they  took  to  keep  up  an  awfiil  esteem  of  mem  in  the 
hearts  of  such  as  professed  them,  was  no  doubt  founded  upon  an 
excellent  philosophy  and  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  man's 
mind,  in  relation  to  sacred  matters.  So  that,  although  their 
subject  was  bad,  yet  their  argumentation  and  discourse  upon  it 
wasJiighly  rational. 

(2.)  A  second  ground  of  the  mysteriousness  of  religion,  as  it 
is  delivered  by  Grod  to  mankind,  is  his  most  wise  purpose  thereby 
to  humble  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  man's  reason.  A  quality 
so  peculiarly  odious  to  God,  that  it  may  be  said,  not  so  much  to 
imprint  upon  men  the  image,  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  very 
essence  of  Lucifer.  The  way  by  which  man  first  fell  from  his 
original  integrity  and  happiness  was  by  pride,  founded  upon  an 
irregular  desire  of  knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  be  a 
course  most  agreeable  to  the  divine  wisdom  to  contrive  man's 
recovery  by  such  a  method  as  should  abase  and  nonplus  him  in 
that  very  perfection,  whereof  the  ambitious  improvement  first 
cast  him  down  from  that  glorious  condition.  In  short,  man 
would  be  like  Grod  in  knowledge,  and  so  he  fell ;  and  now  if  he 
will  be  like  him  in  happiness  too,  God  will  effect  it  in  such  a 
way,  as  shall  convince  him  to  his  face  that  he  knows  nothing. 
The  whole  course  of  his  salvation  shall  be  all  riddle  and  mystery 
to  him ;  he  shall,  as  I  may  so  express  it,  be  carried  up  to  heaven 
'  in  a  cloud.  Instead  of  evidence  springing  fit)m  things  them- 
selves, and  clear  knowledge  growing  from  such  an  evidence,  his 
understanding  must  now  be  contented  with  the  poor  dim  light  of 
faith ;  which,  as  I  have  shown,  guides  only  in  the  strength  and 
light  of  another's  knowledge,  and  is  properly  a  seeing  with 
another's  eyes,  as  being  otherwise  wholly  unable  to  inform  us 
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about  the  great  things  of  our  peace,  by  an  immediate  inspection 
of  those  things  themselves. 

Whereupon  we  find  the  gospel  set  up,  as  it  were,  in  triumph 
over  all  that  wisdom  and  phflosophy  which  the  learned  and  more 
refined  parts  of  the  world  -so  much  boasted  of,  and  valued  tl\em- 
selves  upon ;  as  we  have  it  in  1  Cor.  i.  from  the  17th  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter:  "Where  is  the  wise,  where  is  the  scribe, 
and  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?"  God  is  there  said  to 
have  made  foolish  the  very  wisdom  of  it.  So  that  when  "  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God ;"  that  is,  by  all  their  philosophy 
could  not  find  out,  either  how  he  was  to  be  served  or  by  what 
means  to  be  enjoyed,  this  grand  discoveiy  was  made  to  tjiem  by 
"  the  foolishness  of  preaching"  (as  the  world  then  esteemed  it); 
nay,  and  of  preaching  the  cross  too;  a  thing  utterly  exploded 
both  by  Jew  and  Greek,  as  the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable, 
and  contrary  to  all  their  received  principles  and  reasonings  about 
the  way  of  man's  attaining  to  true  happiness.  And  yet  as  high 
as  they  bore  themselves,  meir  strongest  reasonings  were  to  bend 
to  this  weakness  of  God  (as  the  apostle  in  derision  of  those 
who  thought  it  so  there  calls  it),  and  their  sublimest  wisdom  to 
stoop  to  this  foolishness,  if  so  be  they  were  not  resolved  to  be 
too  strong  and  too  wise,  forsooth,  to  be  saved.  For  as  the 
primitive  effect  of  knowledge  was  first  to  puff  up  and  then  to 
throw  down ;  so  the  contrary  method  of  grace  and  faith  is  first 
to  depress,  and  then  to  advance. 

The  difficulty  and  strangeness  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of 
our  religion,  such  as  are  those  of  the  trinity  and  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  are  notable  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God  to  keep  the  soul  low  and  humble,  and  to  check 
those  self-complacencies  which  it  is  apt  to  grow  into  by  an  over- 
weening conceit  of  its  own  opinions,  more  than  by  any  other 
thing  whatsoever.  For  man  naturally  is  scarce  so  fond  of  the 
offspring  of  his  body,  as  of  that  of  nis  soul.  His  notions  are 
his  darlmgs ;  so  that  neither  children  nor  self  are  half  so  dear  to 
him  as  the  onlv  begotten  of  his  mind.  And  therefore,  in  the 
dispensations  of  religion  Grod  will  have  his  only-begotten,  this 
best-beloved,  this  Isaac  of  our  souls  (above  all  other  offerings 
that  a  man  can  bring  him)  to  be  sacrificed  and  given  up  to  him. 

(3.)  God  in  great  wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  put  a  mysteri- 
ousness  into  the  greatest  articles  of  our  religion,  thereby  to- 
engage  us  in  a  closer  and  more  diligent  search  into  them.  He 
would  have  them  the  objects  of  our  study,  and  for  that  purpose 
has  rendered  them  hard  and  difficult.  For  no  m^  studies  thmgs 
plain  and  evident,  and  such  as  by  their  native  clearness  do  even 
prevent  our  search,  and  of  their  own  accord  offer  themselves  to 
our  understandings.  The  foundation  of  all  inquiry  is  the  ob- 
scurity as  well  as  worth  of  the  thing  inquired  alter.  And  God 
has  thought  good  to  make  the  constitution  and  complexion  of  our 
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religion  such  as  may  fit  it  to  be  our  business  and  our  task;  to 
require  and  take  up  all  our  intellectual  strengths,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  try  the  force  of  our  best,  our  noblest,  and  most  active  faculties. 
For  if  it  were  not  so,  then  surely  human  literature  could  noways 
promote  the  study  of  divinity,  nor  could  skill  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  be  any  Mep  to  raise  us  to  those  higher  q>ecuIations4 
But  so  the  experience  of  the  world  (maugre  all  fanatic  pretences, 
all  naked  truths,  and  naked  gospels,  or  rather  shameful  naked- 
ness, instead  of  either  truth  or  gospel)  has  ever  yet  found  it  to  be. 
For  still  the  schools  are  and  must  be  the  standing  nurseries  of 
the  church :  and  all  the  cultivation  and  refinement  they  can  be* 
stow  upon  the  best  wits  in  the  use  of  tlie  most  unwearied  industry, 
are  but  a  means  to  facilitate  their  advance  higher,  and  to  let  them 
in  more  easily  at  the  strait  gate  of  those  more  hidden  and  involved 
propositions,  which  Christianity  would  employ  and  exercise  the 
mind  of  a  man  with.  For  suppose  that  we  could  grasp  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature,  as  to  all  the  particulars  and  varieties  of 
being  and  motion,  yet  shall  we  find  it  a  vast,  if  not  an  impossible 
leap  from  thence  to  ascend  to  the  full  comprehension  of  any  one 
of  Grod's  attributes,  and  much  more  from  -thence  to  the  mysterious 
economy  of  the  divine  persons ;  and  lastly,  to  the  astonishing  work 
of  the  world's  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  himself, 
condescending  to  be  a  man,  that  he  might  die  for  us.  All  which 
were  things  nidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  in  spite  of  all 
their  wisdom  and  prudence;  as  being  heights  above  the  reach, 
and  depths  beyond  tiie  fathom  of  any  mortal  intellect. 

We  are  commanded  by  Christ  to  search  the  scriptures  as  the 
great  repository  of  all  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  our  religion, 
and  whosoever  shall  apply  himself  to  a  thorough  performance  of 
this  high  command,  shall  find  difficulty  and  abstruseness  enough 
in  the  things  searched  into  to  perpetuate  his  search.  For  they 
are  a  rich  mine,  which  the  greatest  wit  and  diligence  may  dig  in 
for  ever,  and  still  find  new  matter  to  entertain  the  busiest  con- 
templation with,  even  to  the  utmost  period  of  the  most  extended 
life.  For  no  man  can  outlive  the  reasons  of  inquiry,  so  long  as 
he  carries  any  thing  of  ignorance  about  him:  and  that  every 
man  must  and  shall  do  while  he  is  in  this  state  of  mortality. 
For  he,  who  himself  is  but  a  part  of  nature,  shall  never  compass 
or  comprehend  it  all. 

•  Truth,  we  are  told,  dwells  low,  and  in  a  bottom ;  and  the  most 
valued  things  of  the  creation  are  concealed  and  hidden  by  the 
great  Creator  of  them  from  the  common  view  of  the  world. 
Gold  and  diamonds,  with  the  most  precious  stones  and  metals. 
He  couched  and  covered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  the  very 
condition  of  their  being  giving  them  their  burial  too.  So  that 
violence  must  be  done  to  nature,  before  she  will  produce  and 
bring  them  forth. 

And  then,  as  for  what  concerns  the  mind  of  man,  God  has  in 
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his  wise  providence  cast  things  so,  as  to  make  the  business  of 
men  in  this  world  improvement ;  that  so  the  very  work  of  their 
condition  may  still  remind  them  of  the  imperfection  of  it.  For, 
surely,  he  who  is  still  pressing  forward  has  not  yet  obtained  the 
prize.  Nor  has  he  who  is  only  growing  in  knowledge,  yet 
arrived  to  the  full  stature  of  it.  Growth  is  progress;  and  all 
progress  designs  and  tends  to  the  acquisition  of  something  which 
the  growing  person  is  not  yet  possessed  of. 

(4.)  The  fourth  and  last  reason  which  I  shall  allege  of  the 
mysterious  dispensation  of  the  gospel  here,  is,  that  ihe  mil,  entire 
knowledge  of  it  may  be  one  principal  part  of  our  felicity  and 
blessedness  hereafter.  All  those  heights  and  depths  which  we 
now  stand  so  much  amazed  at,  and  which  so  confound  and  baffle 
the  subtlest  and  most  piercing  apprehension,  shall  Aen  be  made 
clear,  open,  and  familiar  to  us.  Grod  shall  then  display  the 
hidden  glories  of  his  nature,  and  withal  fortify  the  eye  of  the 
soul  so  that  it  shall  be  able  to  behold  and  take  them  in,  so  far  as 
the  capacities  of  a  human  intellect  will  enable  it  to  do.  We 
shall  then  see  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  unriddled 
and  made  plain  to  us ;  all  the  knots  of  God's  decrees  and  pro- 
vidence untied  and  made  fit  for  our  understanding,  as  well  as  bur 
admiration.  We  shall  then  be  transported  with  a  nobler  kind  of 
wonder,  not  the  effect  of  ignorance,  but  the  product  of  a  clearer 
and  more  advanced  knowledge.  We  shall  admire  and  adore  the 
works  and  attributes  of  the  great  God,  because  we  shall  see  the 
gloribus  excellency  of  the  one,  and  the  admirable  contrivances  of 
the  other,  made  evident  to  our  very  reason ;  so  as  to  inform  and 
satisfy  that  which  before  they  could  only  astonish  and  amaze. 

The  happiness  of  heaven  shall  be  a  happiness  of  vision  and  of 
knowledge ;  and  v^e  shall  there  pass  from  the  darkness  of  our 
native  ignorance,  from  the  dusk  and  twilight  of  our  former  no- 
tions, into  the  broad  light  of  an  everlasting  day :  a  day  which 
shall  leave  nothing  undiscovered  to  us  which  can  be  fit  for  us  to 
know.  And  therefore  the  apostle,  comparing  our  present  with 
our  future  condition  in  respect  of  Aose  dinerent  measures  of 
knowledge  allotted  to  each  of  tiiem,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  tells  us,  that 
"  here  we  see  but  darkly  and  in  a  glass ;"  and  a  glass,  we  ImoWy 
often  gives  a  false,  but  always  a  faint  representation  of  the  ob- 
ject: but  then,"  says  he,  "shall  we  see  God  face  to  face."  And 
again,  "  Here  we  know  but  in  part,  but  there  we  shall  know  as 
we  are  known ;  and  that  which  is  perfect  being  come,  then  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away."  Reason  being  then  un- 
clogged  from  the  body,  shall  have  its  full  flight,  and  a  free,  un- 
controlled passage  into  all  things  intelligible.  We  shall  then 
surmount  theae  beggarly  rudiments  and  mean  helps  of  knowledge, 
which  now  by  many  little  steps  gradually  raise  us  to  some  short 
speculation   of  the  nature  of  things.     Our  knowledge  shall  be 
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Hien  intuitiye  and  above  discourse;  not  proceeding  by  a  long 
circuit  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  as  now  in  this  vale  of 
imperfection  it  is  forced  to  do ;  but  it  ^all  then  fully  inform  the 
whole  mind,  and  take  in  the  whole  object,  by  one  single  and  sub- 
stantial act. 

For  as  in  that  condition  we  shall  enjoy  the  happiness,  so  we 
shall  also  imitate  the  perfection  of  angels,  who  outshine  the  rest 
of  the  creation  in  nothing  more  tKan  m  a  transcendent  ability  of 
knowing  and  judging,  which  is  the  very  glory  and  crowning  ex- 
cellency of  a  created  nature.  Faith  itseU*  shall  be  then  accounted 
too  mean  a  thing  to  accompany  us  in  that  estate ;  for  being  only 
conversant  about  things  not  seen,  it  can  have  no  admittance  into 
that  place,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  which  shall  be  to  convey  to 
UB  the  knowledge  of  those  things  by  sight,  which  before  we  took 
wholly  upon  trust.  And  thus  I  have  given  you  some  accoimt, 
first  of  the  mysteriousness  of  the  gospel,  and  then  of  the  reasons 
of  it;  and  that  both  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves 
which  are  treated  of  in  it,  as  also  from  those  great  ends  and  pur- 
poses which  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  designed  it  to. 

From  all  which  discourse  several  very  weighty  inferences  might 
be  drawn,  but  I  shall  collect  and  draw  frt)m  thence  only  these 
three:  as. 

First,  The  high  reasonableness  of  men's  relying  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  church  in  general,  and  of  their  respective 
teachers  and  spiritual  guides  in  particular,  rather  than  upon  their 
own  private  judgments,  in  such  important  and  mysterious  points 
of  religion,  as  we  have  been  hitherto  discoursing  of;  I  say,  upon 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  made  it  their  constant  business, 
as  well  as  their  avowed  profession  to  acquaint  themselves  "with 
these  mysteries  (so  far  as  human  reason  can  attain  to  them),  and 
that  in  order  to  the  instruction  and  information  of  others. 

Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  other  profession  in  the  world, 
besides  this  of  divinity,  wherein  men  do  not  own  something  of  a 
mystery,  and  accordingly  reckon  it  highly  rational  and  absolutely 
necessary  in  many  cases,  to  resign  and  submit  their  own  judg- 
ments to  the  judgments  of  such  as  profess  a  skill  in  any  art  or 
science  whatsoever.  For  whose  judgment  ought  in  all  reason  to 
be  followed  about  any  thing — ^his,  who  has  made  it  his  whole  work 
and  calling  to  imderstand  that  thing ;  or  his,  who  has  bestowed 
his  whole  time,  parts,  and  labour  upon  something  else,  which  is 
wholly  foreign  to  it,  and  has  no  cognation  at  all  with  it? 

But  there  is  not  only  reason  to  persuade,  but  also  authority  to 
obUge  men  in  the  present  case.  For  see  in  what  notable  words 
the  prophet  asserts  this  privilege  to  the  priesthood  under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  Mai.  ii.  7,  "  The  priest's  lips,"  says  he,  "  should 
preserve  knowledge,  and  the  people  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth ;"  adding  this  as  a  reason  of  the  same,  '^  for  he  is  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 


r  • 
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For  which  woidsy  no  doubt,  this  prophet  would  hsLve  passed 
for  a  man  of  heat,  or  high-churchman,  now-a-days :  for  in  goad 
earnest,  they  run  veiy  high,  and  look  very  severely  upon  our  so 
much  applauded  or  rather  doated-upon  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
are  so  fsur  from  casting  the  least  eye  of  favour  upon  it,  that  they 
are  a  more  direct  and  mortal  stab  to  it,  than  all  the  pleas,  argu- 
ments, and  apologies  I  could  ever  yet  read  or  hear  of,  have  been 
a  defence  of  it. 

Nor  does  the  same  privilege  sink  one  jot  lower  under  the 
Christian  constitution ;  for,  >as  we  have  already  shown  that  the 
gospel  is  full  of  mysteries,  so  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  declared  the  "  stewards  of  these  mysteries ;"  and  what- 
soever  any  one  dispenses  as  a  steward,  he  dispenses  with  the 
authority  and  in  the  strength  of  an  office  and  commission;  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  hard  to  prove,  that  a  minister  of  the  goq>el 
can  be  obliged  to  dispense  or  declare  an^  thing  to  the  people, 
which  the  people  are  not  upon  his  declaration  of  it  equally  bound 
to  believe  and  assent  to. 

An  implicit  faith  indeed  in  our  spiritual  guides  (such  as  the 
church  of  Rome  holds)  I  own  to  be  a  great  absurdity,  but  a  due 
deference  and  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  said  guides  in  the 
discharge  of  their  ministry,  I  affirm  to  be  as  great  a  duty.  And  I 
state  the  measures  of  this  submission,  in  a  belief  of,  and  an  obedience 
to,  all  that  a  man's  spiritual  guide  shall  in  that  capacity  declare  and 
enjoin,  provided  that  a  man  does  not  certainly^  know,  or  at  least 
upon  very  great  and  just  grounds  doubt,  any  thmg  to  the  contrary; 
which  two  conditions,  I  allow,  ought  always  to  be  supposed  in  tnis 
case :  and  then  if  no  objection  from  either  of  these  shall  interpose, 
I  affirm  that  every  man  stands  obliged  by  the  duty  he  owes  to  his 
spiritual  pastor,  to  believe  and  obey  whatsoever  his  said  pastor 
shall  by  virtue  of  his  pastoral  office  deliver  to  him.  In  a  word,  if 
men  would  but  seriously  and  impartially  consider  these  three  things : 
First,  that  the  gospel  or  Christian  religion  is,  for  the  most  part 
of  it,  made  up  of  mysteries :  secondly,  that  God  has  appointed  a  « 
certain  order  of  men  to  declare  and  dispense  these  mysteries ;  and 
thirdly  and  lastly,  that  it  was  his  wisdom  thus  to  order  both  these ; 
certainly  men  would  both  treat  the  gospel  itself  more  like  a 
mystery,  and  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  more  like  the  dispensers 
of'^  so  high  and  sacred  a  mysteiy,  man  the  guise  and  fashion  of  our 
present  blessed  time  disposes  them  to  do ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
men  would  be  less  confident  of  their  own  understandings,  and  more 
apt  to  pay  reverence  and  submission  to  the  understandings  of  those 
who  are  both  more  conversant  in  these   matters  than  they  can 

rtend  to  be,  and  whom  the  same  wisdom  of  God  has  thought 
to  appoint  over  them  as  their  guides.  For  the  contrary  prac- 
tice can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  high  self-opinion,  and  a  man^s 
being  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  which  is  a  sure  way  to  be  so  in 
nobody's  else. 
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In  fine,  every  one  is  apt  to  think  liimself  able  to  be  his  own 
divine,  his  own  priest,  and  his  own  teacher,  and  he  should  do 
well  to  be  his  own  phj^cian  and  his  own  lawyer  too.  And  then, 
as  upon  such  a  course  he  finds  himself  speed  in  the  matters  of 
this  world,  let  him  upon  the  same  reckon  of  his  success  in  the 
other. 

Secondly,  We  learn  also  fix)m  the  fore^ing  particulars  the 
gross  unreasonableness  and  the  manifest  sophistry  of  men's  making 
whatsoever  they  find  by  themselves  not  intelligible  (that  is  to  say, 
by  human  reason  not  comprehensible),  the  measure  whereby  they 
would  conclude  the  same  also  to  be  impossible.  This,  I  say,  is  a 
mere  fallacy,  and  a  wretched  inconseauence:  and  yet  nothing 
occurs  more  commonly,  and  that  as  a  prmciple  taken  for  granted, 
in  die  late  writings  of  some  heterodox,  pert,  unwary  men,  and 
particularly  it  is  the  main  hinge  upon  which  all  me  Socinian 
arguments  against  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  turn  and  depend ; 
but  withal  so  extremely  remote  is  it  firom  all  truth,  that  there 
is  not  the  least  show  or  shadow  of  reason  assignable  for  it,  but 
upon  this  one  supposition,  namely,  that  the  reason  or  mind  of 
man  is  capable  of  comprehending  or  thoroughly  understanding 
whatsoever  it  is  possible  for  an  infinite  divine  power  to  do.  This, 
I  say,  must  be  supposed,  for  no  other  foundation  can  support  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  to  wit,  that  whatsoever  is  humanly  not 
intelligible,  is  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  upon  the  same  account 
also  impossible.  But  &en  every  one  must  needs  see  and  explode  . 
the  horrible  falseness  of  the  forementioned  supposition,  upon 
which  alone  this  assertion  is  built ;  and  consequently  this  assertion 
itself  must  needs  be  altogether  as  false.  i 

For  who  can  comprehend  or  thoroughly  understand  how  the 
soul  is  united  to,  and  how  it  acts  by  and  upon  the  body  ?  Who 
can  comprehend  or  give  a  full  account  how  sensation  is  per- 
formed ?  Or  who  can  lay  open  to  us  the  whole  mechanism  of 
motion  in  all  the  springs  and  wheels  of  it.  Nay,  who  can  resolve 
and  clear  off  all  die  difficulties  about  the  composition  of  a  con- 
tinued quality,  as  whether  it  is  compounded  of  parts  divisable  or 
indivisable?  both  of  which  are  attended  with  insuperable  objec- 
tions: and  yet  all  these  things  are  not  only  possible,  but  also 
actually  existent  in  nature.  From  all  which  therefore,  and  from 
a  thousand  more  such  instances,  which  might  easily  be  produced, 
I  conclude,  that  for  any  one  to  deny  or  reject  the  mysteries  of 
our  religion  as  impossible,  because  of  the  incomprehensibleness  of 
them,  is  upon  all  true  principles,  both  of  divinity  and  philosophy, 
utterly  inconsequent  and  irrational. 

Thirdly,  In  the  third  and  last  place,  we  learn  also  from  what 
has  been  discoursed,  the  great  vanity  and  extravagant  presump- 
tion of  such  as  pretend  to  clear  up  all  mysteries,  and  determine 
all  controversies  in  religion.     The  attempts  of  which  sort  of  men  . 
I  can  liken  to  nothing  so  properly  as  to  those  pretences  to  in&lli- 
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Die  cures,  which  w^  didljr  see  posted  up  in  evjery  comer  of  the 
streets ;  and  I  think  it  is  great  pity,  but  that  both  these  sort  of 
pretences  were  posted  up  together.  For  I  know  no  universal, 
infiedlible  remedy,  which  certainly  cures,  or  rather  carries  off  aU 
diseases,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  disputes,  but  death :  which  yet, 
for  all  that,  is  a  remedy  not  much  in  request.  Quacks  and 
moimtebanks,  are,  doubtless,  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  men  in 
physic,  but  much  more  so  in  divinity:  they  are  both  of  them 
always  very  large  in  pretence  and  promise,  but  short  in  per- 
formance, and  generally  fatal  in  their  practice.  For  there  are 
several  depths  and  difficulties,  as  I  noted  before,  both  in  philo- 
sophy and  divinity,  which .  men  of  parts  and  soUd  learning,  after 
all  their  study,  find  they  cannot  come  to  the  bottom  of,  but  are 
forced  to  give  them  over  as  things  unresolvable,  and  will  by  no 
means  be  brought  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  ^either  side  of  the 
question. 

Amongst  which  said  difficulties  peihaps  there  is  hardly  a  greater 
and  more  undecidable  problem  in  natural  theology,  and  which 
has  not  only  exercised  but  even  crucified  the  greatest  wits  of  aH 
ages,  than  the  reconciling  of  the  immutable  certainty  of  God's 
foreknowledge  with  the  freedom  and  contingency  of  all  human 
acts,  both  good  and  evil,  so  foreknown  by  him.  Both  parts  of 
whi^h  problem  are  certainly  true,  but  how  to  explain  and  make 
out  the  accord  between  them  without  overthrowing  one  of  them, 
has  hitherto  exceeded  the  force  of  man's  reason.  And  therefore 
Socinus  very  roimdly,  or  rather  indeed  very  profanely,  denies  any 
such  prescience  of  future  contingents  to  be  in  God  at  all.  But  as 
profane  as  he  was  in  thus  cutting  asunder  this  knot,  others  have 
been  as  ridiculous  in  pretending  to  unite  it.  For  do  not  some  in 
their  discourses  about  the  divine  attributes  and  decrees,  promise 
the  world  such  a  clear  account,  such  an  open  explicit  scheme  of 
those  great  things,  as  should  make  them  plain  and  evident  even 
to  the  meanest  capacities  ?  And  the  truth  is,  if  to  any  capacities 
at  all,  it  must  be  to  the  meanest ;  for  to  those  of  a  higher  pitch 
and  a  larger  compass,  these  things  neither  are,  nor  will,  nor  ever 
can  be  made  evident.  And  if  such  persons  could  but  obtain  of 
Heaven  a  continuance  of  life,  till  they  made  good  what  they  so 
confidently  undertake,  they  would  be  in  a  sure  way  to  ouflive 
not  only  Methuselah,  but  even  the  worid  itself.  But  then  in 
come  some  other  undertakers,  and  promise  us  the  same  or  greater 
wonders  in  Christian  theology,  oflfering  by  some  new  whunsical 
explications  of  their  own  to  make  Ae  deepest  mysteries  of  our 
Christian  faith  as  plain,  easy,  and  intelligible,  forsooth,  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four;  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  will  repre- 
sent and  render  them  such  mysteries  as  shall  have  nothing  at  all 
mystical  in  them.  • 

And  now  is  not  this,  think  we,  a  most  profoimd  invention,  and 
much  like  the  discovery  of  some  New-found-land,  some  O  Brazil 
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in  divinity?  With  so  much  absurd  confidence  do  some  discourse, 
or  rather  romance  upon  the  most  myirterious  points  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ;  that  any  man  of  sense  and  sobriety  would  be  sept  to 
think  such  persons  not  only  beside  their  subject,  but  beside  them- 
selves too.  And  the  like  censure  we  may  justly  pass  upon  all 
other  such  idle  pretenders;  the  true  character  of  which  sort  of 
men  is,  that  he  who  thinks  and  sa^  he  can  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  resolve  all  controversies,  xmdeniably  shows  that 
he  really  understands  none. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  here  observe  the  true  way  by  which 
these  great  and  adorable  mysteries  of  our  religion  come  first  to  be 
ridiculed,  and  blasphemed,  and  at  len|;th  totally  laid  aside  by 
some ;  and  that  is,  by  their  being  first  innovated  upon  and  new 
modelled  by  the  bold,  senseless,  and  absurd  explications  of  others. 
For,  first  of  all,  such  innovators  break  down  those  sacred  mounds 
which  antiquity  had  placed  about  these  articles,  and  then  heretics 
and  blasphemers  rusK  in  upon  them,  trample  them  under  foot,  and 
quite  throw  them  out  of  our  creed.  This  course  we  have  seen 
taken  amongst  us,  that  the  church  (God  bless  it,  and  those  who 
are  over  it)  has  been  hitherto  profoundly  alent  at  it ;  but  how  long 
God,  whose  honour  is  most  concerned,  will  be  so  too,  none  can 
tell.  For  if  some  novelists  may  put  what  sense  they  please  upon 
the  writings  of  Moses,  and  others  do  the  Uke  with  the  articles»of 
the  Christian  church  also,  and  the  greatest  encouragement  attend 
both,  I  cannot  see  (unless  some  extraordinary  providence  prevent 
it)  but  that  both  these  religions  are  in  a  direct  way  to  be  run  down 
amongst  us,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  too. 

Let  every  sober,  humble,  and  discreet  Christian  therefore  be 
advised  to  dread  all  tampering  with  the  mysteries  of  our  faith, 
either  by  any  new  and  unwarrantable  explications  of  them,  or 
descants^  upon  them.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  I 
am  sure  had  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
gospel  as  any  in  his  time,  and  a  greater  plenty  of  revelations 
than  any  one  could  pretend  to  since  him,  treated  those  matters 
with  much  another  kind  of  reverence,  crying  out  with  horror  and 
amazement,  "  O  the  depth  and  unsearchableness  of  the  things  of 
God !"  in  Rom.  xi.  33.  And  again,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things!"  in  2  Cor.  ii.  16.  This  was  his  judgment,  these  were 
his  dioughts  of  these  dreadful  and  mysterious  depths;  and  the 
same,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  thoughts  and  judgment  of  all  others 
concerning  them,  who  have  any  thing  of  depth  themselves.  For 
as  the  same  apostle  again  has  it  in  that  most  noted  place  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  "  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness :  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen 
of  angels,  believed  on  in  the  world,  and  received  up  into  glory." 

To  which  God  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  great,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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SERMON  XXXI. 

THE    LINEAL    DESCENT    OF    JESUS    OF    NAZARETH    FROM    DATU)    BY 
HIS   BLESSED   MOTHER  THE   VIRGIN   MARY. 

Rev.  XXII.  16,  latter  part. 

I  am  the  root  and  the  ^spring  ofDanid^  ajui  the  bright  and 

morning  star. 

The  words  here  pitched  upon  by  me  are  the  words  of  Christ 
now  glorified  in  heaven,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  by  the  union  of  a 
double  festival,  to  represent  to  us  both  the  nativi^  and  epiphany, 
while  they  lead  us  to  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  direction  of  a 
star:  diough  with  this  difference,  I  confess,  that  both. the  means 
directing,  and  the  term  directed  to,  do  in  this  place  coincide ;  and 
Christ,  the  person  speaking  as  well  a%  spoken  of,  is  here  the  only 
^star  to  direct  us  to  himself.  The  nativity  of  Christ  is  certainly 
a  compendium  of  the  whole  gospel,  in  that  it  thus  both  begins 
and  ends  it,  reaching  from  the  first  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  to 
this  last  of  the  Revelation ;  which  latter,  though  it  be  confessedly 
a  book  of  mysteries  and  a  system  of  occult  divinity,  yet  surely 
it  can  contmn  nothing  more  mysterious  and  stupendous  than  the 
mystery  here  wrapped  up  in  the  text ;  where  we  have  Christ  de- 
claring himself  both  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David.  For 
that  any  one  should  be  both  father  and  son  to  the  same  person,  pro- 
duce himself,  be  cause  and  effect  too,  and  so  the  copy  give  being 
to  its  original,  seems  at  first  sight  so  very  strange  and  unaccoimt- 
able,  that  were  it  ftot  to  be  adored  as  a  mystery,  it;  would  be  ex- 
ploded as  a  contradiction.  But  since  the  gospel  has  lifted  us 
above  our  reason,  and  taught  us  one  of  thi  great  arcana  of  hea- 
ven, by  assuring  us  that  divinity  and  humanity  may  cohabit  in 
one  subsistence,  that  two  natures  may  concur  in  the  same  perscm, 
and  heaven  and  earth  mingle  without  confusion;  we  being  thus 
taught  and  persuaded,  shall  here  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  whole 
economy  of  Christ's  glorious  person,  and  to  show  what  a  miracle 
he  was,  as  well  as  what  miracles  he  did,  by  considering  him 
under  the  three  several  respects. 

I.  As  the  root ; 

II.  As  the  offspring  of  David.     And 

in.  As  he  is  here  termed,  "  the  bright  and  morning  star." 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these:  Christ  was  the  root  of  David; 
but  how  ?  Certainly  in  respect  of  something  in  him  which  had  a 
being  before  David.    But  his  humanity  had  not  so,  being  of 
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a  much  later  date,  and  therefore  as  a  mere  man  he  could  not  be 
the  root  of  David ;  whereupon  it  follows  that  he  must  hare  been 
so  in  respect  of  some  other  nature:  but  what  that  nature  was 
will  be  the  question.  The  Arians  who  denied  his  divinity,  but 
granted  his  pre-existence  to  his  humanity  (which  the  Soonians 
^solutely  deny), held  him  to  be  the  first  bom  of  the  creation; 
Ihe  first  and  most  glorious  creature  which  God  made,  a  spiritual 
substance  produced  by  him  long  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  afterwards  in  the  fulness  of  time  sent  into  a  body, 
and  so  made  incarnate.  This  is  what  they  hold ;  whereby  it  ap- 
pears how  much  they  differ  firom  the  school  of  Socinus,  though 
some  with  great  impertinence  confound  them.  Arius  taught  that 
Christ  had  a  spiritual  subsistence  before  the  world  began ;  Soci- 
nus held  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and  had  no  subsistence  or 
being  at  all,  till  such  time  as  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ohost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  I  shall  not  much  con- 
cern myself  about  these  two  opinions,  as  they  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another ;  but  only  remark  this  of  them,  that  Socinus 
asserts  a  thing  considered  barely  in  itself  more  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, which  can  much  better  conceive  of  Christ  as  a  man  naturally 
consisting  of  soul  and  body',  than  as  such  a  heterogeneous  com- 
position of  a  body  and  I  know  not  what  strange  spiritual  sub- 
stance existing  before  the  creation,  as  the  Arians  represent  him ; 
but  then  on  me  other  side,  the  opinion  of  Arius  is,  of  the  two, 
much  more  difficult  to  be  confuted  by  scripture:  for  as  to  Soci- 
nus, the  chief  arguments  brought  firom  thence  against  him  are 
not  such  as  are  taken  from  the  name  or  actions  of  God,  attribu- 
ted to  Christ;  which  he  thinks  he  easily  answers  by  asserting 
that  God  is  a  name  not  of  nature,  but  of  power  and  dominion: 
and  that  Christ  is  called  God  because  of  the  power  and  govern- 
ment of  all  things  put  into  his  handc;  as  earthly  kings  also,  in 
their  proportion,  have  in  scripture  the  same  title  upon  the  same 
account.  But  the  arguments  which  bear  hardest  upon  Socinus, 
are  such  as  are  taken  from  those  scriptures,  which  beyond  all 
possibility  of  rational  contradiction  declare  the  pre-existence  and 
precedent  being  of  Christ  to  his  conception,  such  as  John  viii. 
58,  Before  "  Abraham  was,  I  am ;"  and  in  John  xvii.  5,  "  Glorify 
me,  O  Father,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was;"  which  all  the  Socinians  in  the  world  could 
never  yet  give  any  clear,  proper,  and  natural  exposition  of; 
but  unnaturally  and  illogically  pervert  and  distort  them  in  defi- 
ance of  sense  and  reason,  and  all  the  received  ways  of  interpre- 
tation. But  now  as  for  Arius,  the  allegation  of  these  and  the 
like  scriptures  prejudice  not  his  hypothesis  at  all:  who  grants 
Christ  to  have  been  a  glorious  spiritual  substance  of  an  existence 
not  only  before  Abraham,  but  also  before  Adam,  and  the 
angels  diemselves,  and  the  whole  host  of  the  creation.  But 
what!   was  Chiist  then  the  root  of  David  only  in  respect  of  this 
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spiritual,  pre-existmg,  created  substance,  first  found  out  and  set 
up  by  Anus?  No,  certainly;  for  the  scripture,  and  (the  best 
comment  upon  the  scripture)  a  general  council,  and  that  also  Ae 
first  and  most  famous,  even  the  council  of  Nice,  have  condenmed 
this.  And  all  those  scriptures  which  make  Christ  either  one 
with,  or  equal  to  the  Fadier,  clearly  confute  and  overthrow  so 
absurd  as  well  as  blasphemous  an  assertion.  Let  this  therefore 
be  fixed  upon,  that  Christ  was  the  root,  or  original  of  David,  as 
he  was  of  all  mankind  besides ;  namely,  in  respect  of  his  divinihr ; 
of  that  infinite,  eternal  power,  which  displayed  itself  in  the 
works  of  the  creation :  for  "  by  him  all  things  were  made,"  as 
tiie  evangelist  tells  us,  John  i.  3.  But  how  ready  natural  reason 
will  be  to  rise  up  against  this  assertion,  I  am  not  ignorant ;  and 
how  [that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  like  ourselves,  should  be 
accounted  by  nature  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  omniscient, 
onmipotent,  and  eternal]  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  proposi- 
tion not  only  false,  but  foolish,  and  fitter  to  be  laughed  than 
disputed  out  of  the  world,  this  also  is  no  surprise  to  us.  But 
tiien  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  founded 
upon,  or  to  take  its  rise  from  the  bare  discourses  of  reason,  he 
must  be  very  much  a  stranger  to  reason  himself,  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  deny ;  for  if  it  may  be  proved  by  reason  (as  I  doubt  not 
but  it  may)  that  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  addressed  to 
men;  and  consequently  ought  to  be  understood  and  interpreted 
according  to  the  familiar  natural  way  of  construction  proper  to 
human  writings;  then  I  affirm  that  to  deny  Christ  to  be  natu- 
rally God,  is  irrational;  when  his  being  so  is  so  frequently 
asserted  throughout  the  whole  scripture,  and  that  in  as  clear 
terms  as  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  express  his  mind  by  tb 
another,  if  it  were  his  purpose  to  declare  this  very  thing  to  him. 

And  therefore  I  have  pften  wondered  at  the  preposterous 
tenets  of  Socinus,  and  that  not  so  much  for  his  denymg  the  na- 
tural deity  of  our  Saviour,  as  that  he  should  do  it  after  he  had 
written  a  book  for  the  authority  of  the  scripture.  For  upon  the 
same  reasons  that  he  and  his  sect  deny  the  deity  of  Christ, 
I  should  rather  deny  the  scripture  to  be  of  divine  authority. 
They  say,  for  Qhrist  to  be  God  is  a  thing  absurd  and  impossible ; 
from  which  I  should  argue,  that  that  writing  or  doctrine  which 
affirms  a  thing  absurd  and  impossible,  cannot  be  true,  and  much 
less  the  word  of  God.  And  that  the  gospel  affirms  so  much  of 
Christ  we  may  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  any  impartial  heathen, 
who  understands  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  But  he 
who  first  denies  the  deity  of  Christ  as  absurd  and  impossible,  and 
thereupon  rejects  the  divine  authority  of  the  scripture  for 
affirming  it,  may  be  presumed  upon  the  supposal  of  the  former 
to  do  the  latter  very  rationaUy.  So  that  he  who  would  take  the 
most  proper  and  direct  way  to  convince  such  a  one  of  his  heresy 
(if  there  be  any  convincing  of  one  who  first  takes  up  his  opinion, 

2u2 
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and  then  seeks  for  reasons  for  it)  must  not,  I  conceive,  endeaTour 
in  the  first  place  to  convince  him  out  of  scripture  [that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God],  but  turn  the  whole*  force  and  stress  of  his  di^u- 
tation  to  the  proof  of  this  [that  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God 
to  mankind,  and  upon  that  account  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
writings  of  men  use  and  ought  to  be],  and  if  so,  he  who  will 
make  sense  of  them,  must  grant  the  divinity  of  Christ  to  be 
clearly  asserted  in  them,  and  irreiragably  inferred  from  them. 
In  short,  if  the  adversaries  of  Christ's  divinity  can  prove  Christ 
not  to  be  Grod,  they  must  by  consejquence  prove  that  the  scrip- 
tures, naturally  and  grammatically  interpreted,  are  not  the  word 
of  God.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  church  being  assured  that  the 
scriptures  so  interpreted  are  the  word  of  God,  is  conseauentlj 
assured  also,  that  Christ  is  and  must  be  God.  Nevertheless,  if 
according  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  men  of  this  sect, 
this  and  all  other  mysteries  of  our  religion  should  be  put  to 
answer  for  themselves  at  the  bar  of  human  reason,  I  would  fain 
know,  wherein  consists  the  paradox  of  asserting  Christ  to  be 
God?  for  no  man  says  Aat  his  human  nature  is  his  divine,  or 
that  he  is  God  as  he  is  man.  But  we  assert  that  he  who  is  God 
is  also  man,  by  having  two  natures  united  into  one  and  the  same 
substance.  And  if  the  soul,  which  is  an  immaterial  substance,  is 
united  to  the  body,  which  is  a  material ;  though  the  case  is  not 
altogether  the  same,  yet  it  is  so  very  near,  that  we  may  well  ask 
what  repugnancy  there  is,  but  that  the  divine  nature  may  as  well 
be  united  to  the  human  ?  I  believe,  if  we  reduce  things  to  our 
way  of  conception,  we  shall  find  it  altogether  as  hard  to  conceive 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  former,  as  of  the  two  latter:  and 
this,  notwithstanding  that  other  difference  also  of  finite  and  infi* 
nite  between  them :  for  why  a  finite  and  an  infinite  being  may  not 
be  united  to  one  another  by  an  intimate  and  inseparable  relation, 
and  an  assumption  of  the  finite,  into  the  personal  subsistence  of 
the  infinite,  I  believe  it  will  be  hard  for  any  one  to  give  a  solid  and 
demonstrative  reason :  for  scoffs  and  raillery,  the  usual  arguments 
brought  against  it,  I  am  sure  are  not  so.  But  I  forget  myself; 
for  the  persons  here  disputed  against  believe  not  the  soul  to  be 
either  immaterial  or  naturally  immortal  ;*  but  are  much  the  same 
with  the  Sadducees,  and  upon  that  account  fitter  to  be  cru^ed 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  as  destructive  to  government  and  society, 
than  to  be  confuted  as  merely  heretics  in  religion. 

I  conclude  therefore  against  the  scoffs  of  the  heathen,  the  dis- 
putations of  the  Jews,  the  impiety  of  Arius,  and  the  bold,  blas- 

*Tantiim  id  mihi  Tidetur  sUtni  poMe,  post  banc  vitam,  hominis  animam  mt« 
animum  non  ita  per  se  subaistere,  ot  ulla  prsmia  poeoasve  sentiat,  vcl  CTtiam  ilia  aen* 
tiendi  sit  capax. 

And  again.  In  ipso  primo  homine  totius  immortalitatis  rationem  nni  gratia.  Dei  tri> 
bnno;  nee  in  ipsa  creatione  qaicquam  immortalis  vite  in  homine  ng:noiicu.  Socin.  Ep.  5« 
ad  Job.  Volkelium.  See  more  of  the  like  nature  cited  by  the  learned  Dr.  AsbweH,  in  hia 
DitMrtation  De  Socino  et  Socinianiamo,  p.  187.  188,  189,  dtc 
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phemous  assertions  of  Socihus,  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  bom 
at  Bethlehem,  of  the  Vimn  Mary,  is  God,  God  by  nature,  the 
maker  of  all  thin^,  the  fountain  of  being,  the  Ancient  of  Days^ 
the  first  and  the  last,  of  whose  being  there  was  no  beginning, 
and  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  this  one 
proposition  the  very  life  and  heart  of  Christitoity  does  consist. 
For  as,  that  there  is  a  Grod,  is  the  grand  foundation  of  religion 
in  eeneral :  so,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And,  I  believe  it  will  one  day  be  found,  that 
he  who  will  not  acknowledge  Christ  for  his  creator,  shall  never 
have  him  for  his  redeemer. 

Having  thus  shown  how  Christ  was  the  root  and  original  of 
David,  pass  we  now  to  the  next  thing  proposed,  which  is  to 
show 

n.  That  he  was  his  offspring  too,  and  so^  having  asserted  his 
divinity,  to  clear  also  his  humanity.  That  the  Christian  religion 
be  true,  is  the  eternal  concernment  of  all  those  who  believe  it, 
and  look  to  be  saved  by  it :  and  that  it  be  so,  depends  upon  Jesus 
Christ's  beine  the  true  promised  Messias  (the  grand  and  chief 
thing  asserted  by  him  in  his  gospel);  and  lastly,  Christ's  being 
the  true  Messias  depends  upon  his  being  the  son  of  David,  ana 
king  of  the  Jews.  So  that  unless  this  be  evinced,  the  whole 
foundation  of  Christianity  must  totter  and  ftJl,  as  being  a  cheat 
and  an  imposture  upon  the  world.  And  therefopt  let  us  undei^ 
take  to  clear  this  great,  important  truth,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  true  seed  of  David,  and  rightful  king 
of  the  Jews. 

His  pedigree-  is  drawn  down  by  two  of  the  evangelists,  by  St. 
Matthew  in  his  first  chapter,  and  b^  St.  Luke  in  his  thiid,  finom 
whence  our  adversaries  oppose  us  with  these  two  great  difficulties. 

1.  That  these  two  evangelists  disagree  in  aeducing  of  his 
pedigree. 

2.  That  supposing  they  were  proved  to  asree,  both  of  their 
pedigrees  tenmnate  in  Joseph,  and  therefore  belong  not  to  Jesos, 
who  was  not  indeed  the  son  of  Joseph,  but  of  Mary. 

In  answer  to  which  we  are  to  observe,  that  concerning  this 
whole  matter  there  are  two  opinions. 

First,  That  both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  only  the  pedi- 

See  of  Joseph  is  recounted,  in  the  first  his  natural,  in  the  other 
s  legal.  For  it  being  a  known  custom  among  the  Jews,  that  a 
man  djing  without  issue,  his  brother  should  marry  his  widow, 
and  raise  up  seed  to  him,  Eli  hereupon  dying  without  any  child, 
Jacob  took  his  wife  and  of  her  begat  Joseph ;  who  by  this  means 
was  naturally  the  son  of  Jacob,  as  St.  Matthew  deduct  it ;  and 
legally  or  reputedly  the  son  of  Eli,  as  St.  Luke.  And  then  to 
make  Jacob  and  Eh  brothers,  who  are  diere  set  down  in  diflerent 
Imes,  it  is  said  that  Matthan  of  the  line  of  Solomon,  and  Mdchi 
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of  the  line  of  Nathan,  successively  married  the  same  woman 
(Estha  b^  name)  of  whom  Matthan  begat  Jacob,  and  Melchi 
begat  £h:  whereupon  Jacob  and  Eli  bein^  brothers  by  the 
mother,  though  of  different  fathers,  Eli  dymg  without  issue, 
Jacob  was  obliged  by  law  to  many  his  relict,  and  so  to  raise  i^) 
seed  to  his  brother  Eh. 

Now  all  this  is  grounded  upon  an  ancient  story  of  one  Julius 
Africanus  recorded  by  Eusebms,  in  his  first  book  and  seventh 
chapter.  And  of  late  Faustus  Socinus,  (who  havine  denied 
Christ's  divine  nature,  was  resolved  to  cut  him  short  both  root 
and  branch,  and  to  deny  his  human  too ;  at  least  as  to  the  most 
considerable  circumstance  of  it,  which  concerned  the  credit  of  his 
being  the  true  Messias),  he,  I  say,  catches  at  this  forlorn  stoiy,  ^ 
and  ascribes  much  to  it  in  that  book  of  his  called  LecHoms 
SacrtB;  and  though  generally  a  professed  despiser  of  antiquity, 
yet  when  he  thinkis  it  may  make  any  thing  for  his  purpose,  he  can 
catch  at  every  fabulous  scrap  of  it,  and  thereupon  vouches  this 
as  authentic,  even  for  its  antiquity.  From  which  opinion  it 
follows,  that  Christ  was  only  the  reputed  son  of  David,  that  is  to 
say,  because  his  mother  was  married  to  one  who  was  really  of 
David's  Une.  And  this  the  whole  sect  of  Socinus  affirms  to  be 
sufficient  to  denominate  and  make  Christ  the  son  of  David,  and 
accordingly  allow  him  so  to  be  upon  no  other  or  nearer  account. 

But  of  the  authors  and  asserters  of  this  opinion  we  may  well  de- 
mand, that  admitting  Christ  might  upon  this  account  be  called  the 
^  son  of  David  in  the  large  and  loose  way  of  that  denomination,  yet 
how  could  he  for  this  only  reason  be  called  the  seed  of  David  ?  Nay, 
and  what  is  yet  more  full  and  express,  be  said  to  be  "made  of  the 
seed  of  David,"  as  it  is  in  Rom.  i.  3 ;  and  further,  to  be  "  the 
firuit  of  his  loins,"  as  it  is  in  Acts  ii.  30, 1  say,  with  what  pro- 
priety, or  accord  with  the  common  use  of  speaking,  could  one 
man,  be  said  to  be  another  man's  seed  and  the  fruit  of  his  loins, 
when  he  had  no  other  relation  to  him  in  the  world,  than  that  his 
mother  only  married  with  a  person  who  stood  so  related  to  that 
other  ?  I  believe  the  Jews  would  desire  no  greater  a  concession 
from  us  than  this,  whereby  to  conclude  and  argue  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth not  to  have  been  the  true  Messias.  Let  us  therefore  leave 
this  opinion  to  itself,  as  destructive  to  the  main  foundation  of 
our  religion,  and  fit  to  be  owned  by  none  but  the  mortal  enemies 
of  Christ  and  Christianity,  the  Jews  and  the  Socinians ;  and  so 
pass  to  the 

Second  opinion,  which  is,  that  both  Joseph  and  Mary  came 
from  David  by  true  and  real  descent,  and  that,  as  Joseph's  gene- 
alogy and  pedigree  is  set  down  in  Aat  line  which  St.  Matthew 
S'ves  an  account  of;  so  the  Virgin  Mary's  lineage  is  recited  in 
at  which  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke ;  which  opinion,  as  it  has  been 
generally  received  by  divines  of  the  greatest  note,  and  best 
answers  those  difficulties  and  objections  which  the  other  is  beset 
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vnih ;  so  I  shall  endeavour  fully  to  clear  and  set  it  down  in  these 
following  propositions. 

1.  The  first  proposition  is  this,  That  the  designs  of  the  two 
evangelists,  in  Aeir  respective  deductions  of  our  Saviour's  pedi- 
gree, are  very  different.     For  St.  Matthew  intends  only  to  set  down 
his  political  or  royal  pedigree,  by  which  he  had  right  to  the  crown 
of  ^e  Jews ;  but  St.  Luke  shows  his  natural  descent  throudi  the 
several  successions  of  those  firom  whom  he  took  flesh  and  blood. 
And  that  this  is  so,  besides  that  natural  reason  taken  firom  the 
impossibility  of  one  and  the  same  person's  having  two  several 
fiaithers,  as  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  seem  at  first  sight  to  im- 
port :   we  have  these  further  ar^ments  for  the  said  assertion ;   as 
first  that  St.  Matthew  begins  his  reckoning  only  from  Abraham ; 
to  whom  the  first  promise  of  the  kingdom  was  made.  Gen.  xvii. 
6.     But  St.  Luke  runs  his  line  up  to  Adam,  the  first  head  and 
fountain  of  human  nature ;  which  plainly  shows  that  one  deduced 
only  his  title '  to  the  crown,  the  other  the  natural  descent  of  his 
humanity.      And  then  in  the   second  place,   that  St.   Matthew 
used  the  word  [begat]  only  in  a  political  sense,  is  further  clear 
from  this,  that  he  applies  it  to  him  who  had  no  child,  even  to 
Jeconiah,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said  in  Jeremiah  xxii.  30,  that 
God  "wrote  him  childless."     Whereupon,  being  deposed  by  the 
king  of  Babylon,  Zedekiah  his  uncle  was  made  king,  and  after- 
wards, upon  the  removal  of  him  also  for  his  rebellion,  there  re- 
maining no  more  of  the  line  of  Solomon,  Salathiel  being  next  of 
kin,  was  declared  king  of  the  Jews:  which  Salathiel,  upon  that 
account,  is  said  to  be  begot  by  Jeconiah,  in  St.  Matthew ;   not 
because  he  was  naturally  his  son,  but  legally  and  politically  so ; 
as  succeeding  him  in  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.     For  though 
in   1   Chron.  iii.  17,  there  is  mention  of  Assir  and  of  Salathiel, 
as  it  were  of  two  sons  of  Jeconiah ;  yet,  in  truth,  Assir  there  is 
not  the  proper  name   of  a  person,  nor  of  any  son  of  Jeconiah, 
but  is  only  an  appellative  of  Jeconiah  himself,*  signifying  one 
under  captivity,  or  in  bonds,  as  Jeconiah  then  was  in  Babylon, 
when  Salathiel  was  declared   king.      And  that  Salathiel  is  not 
there  set  down  as  his  son  in  a  natural  sense,  is  evident  from  the 
16th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  Zedekiah  is  likewise  said 
to  be  his  son,  though  naturally  he  was  his  uncle;  yet  because 
Zedekiah  first  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Salathiel  next, 
'Jeconiah  still  surviving,  therefore  both  of  them,  in  that  political 
sense  I  spoke  of,  are  said  to  be  his  sons,  whom,  in  a  natural  sense^  the 
prophet  Jeremy  (as  has  been  shown)  declares  to  have  been  childless. 

2.  The  second  proposition  is  this,  That  as  David  had  several 
sons  by  former  wives,  so  by  Bathsheba  also  he  had  three  besides 
Solomon,  of  which  the   eldest  next  to  him  was  Nathan  :t   ami 

*  Ai  k  stands  rectified  by  Junius  and  Treroellius,  who  place  the  conma  after  Aidtv 
and  not  between  Jeconiah  and  that.  ^ 

t  Note  that  those  four  sons  of  DaTid  by  Bathsheba  mentioned  in  1  ChrM.  iiL'B» 

Vol.  I.— 66 
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tbat  Christ  descended  naturally  from  David,  not  by  Solomon,  but 
Nathan.  And  accordingly  that  St.  Luke  deduces  only  Nathan's 
line ;  upon  which  account  it  is  that  the  Jews  at  this  day,  in  op* 
position  to  the  Christians,  make  it  one  main  article  of  their  creed, 
that  the  Messias  was  to  descend  naturally  from  Solomon;  and 
accordingly  pronounce  a  curse  upon  all  those  who  assert  the  con- 
trary :  though  to  this  very  hour  they  have  not  been  able  to  assign 
who  was  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  whom  God  wrote  childless ;  nor  to 
show  any  solid  reason  why,  if  Jeconiah  had  any  natural  issue  of 
his  own,  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Judah  came  to  be  devolved 
upon  the  line  of  Nathan,  as  it  actually  was  in  Salathiel  and  his 
successors.  Add  to  this,  which  is  a  thing  well  worth  observing, 
that  although  it  is  frequently  said  in  scripture,  that  the  Messi^ 
should  descend  from  David,  yet  it  is  never  said  that  he  should 
descend  from  Solomon.  For  though  in  1  Chron.  xxii.  10,  it  is 
said  of  Solomon,  that  God  would  "establish  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever,"  yet  it  is  not  said  that  he  would 
establish  it  in  his  seed  or  line ;  and  besides,  the  kingdoin  here 
spoken  of  and  intended,  was  the  spiritual  kingdom  over  the  church 
of  God,  typified  in  that  temporal  one  of  Solomon :  which  spiritual 
kingdom  was  established  only  in  the  person  of  the  Messias,  whom 
we  believe  to  have  been  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  great  king  and 
head  of  the  church,  "God  blessed  for  ever." 

3.  The  third  proposition  is  this,  That  the  crown  of  Judah 
being  now  come  into  the  line  of  Nathan  in  Salathiel,  whose  im- 
mediate son  was  Pedaiah  (though  not  mentioned  in  the  succession, 
because  he  died  before  his  father's  assumption  to  the  crown),  and 
next  to  Salathiel,  the  great  and  renowned  Zorobabel ;  forasmuch 
as  St.  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  from  Jeconiah  to  Zorobabel; 
after  whom  they  divide,  each  ascribing  to  him  a  different  suc- 
cessor, viz.  one  of  them  Abiud,  and  the  other  Rhesa;  we  are 
rationally  to  suppose  that  these  two  were  the  sons  of  Zorobabel : 
and  that  from  Abiud  the  elder  brother  (who  only  had  a  right  to 
the  crown  and  kingdom)  lineally  descended  Joseph,  accordmg  to 
the  calculation  of  St.  Matthew;  and  that  from  Rhesa,  the 
younger  brother,  descended  Mary,  of  whon^  Jesus  was  bom, 
according  to  St.  Luke's  description:  for  though  in  the  above- 
mentioned  third  chapter  of  1  Chron.  (where  there  is  an  account 
given  of  Zorobabel's  sons)  there  occur  not  the  names  of  Abiud 
and  Rhesa,  yet  it  being  common  with  the  Jews  for  one  man 
sometimes  to  have  two  names,  there  is  ground  enough  for  us, 
without  any  presumption,  to  believe  and  conclude  that  it  so  hap- 
pened here. 

4.  The  fourth  proposition  is    this,  That  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  not  to  reckon  the  woman  by  name  in  her  pedigree,  but 

ar«  not  there  set  down  according  to  the  order  of  their  birth.  For  Solomon,  thoneh 
last  named,  waa  certainly  born  first;  and  I^athan,  as  he  is  generally  reckoned,  immedi* 
■leljr  next. 
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_  to  reckon  the  husband  in  right  of  his  wife.  For  which  reason 
Joseph  is  twice  reckoned,  viz.  first  in  his  own  right  by  St. 
Matfliew,  and,  secondly  in  his  wife  Maiy's  right  by  St.  Luke. 
For  Mary  was  properly  the  daughter  of  Eli ;  and  Joseph  who  is 
there  reckoned  after  him,  is  so  reckoned,  not  as  his  natural  son, 
but  as  his  son-in-law,  instead  of  his  wife  Mary,  according  to  that 
custom  of  the  Jews.  Whereupon  it  is  noted  by  Chemnitius,  that 
St.  Luke  doth  not  say  that  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Eli,  or  Eli 
begat  Joseph,  as  St.  Matthew  precisely  doth,  that  Jacob  begat 
Joseph,  but  fov  *Hx*,  who  was  of  Eli,"  that  is,  was  related  to 
him,  and  belonged  to  his  family,  viz.  as  his  son-in-law.  Nor 
ought  any  to  object  against  Maiy's  being  the  daughter  of  Eli, 
that  ancient  and  received  tradition,  which  reports  her  the 
daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna;  for,  as  the  learned  Bishop 
Montague  observes,  Eli  and  Joachim,  however  they  are  two 
words,  and  very  different,  are  yet  but  one  name,  and  signify  but 
one  person ;  Eli  being  but  vrtoxopiatixovy  a  diminutive  of  Eliakim, 
and  Eliakim  the  same  with  Jehoiachim  or  Joachim,  as  appears 
from  2  Kings  xxiii.  34,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4,  quoting  withal  two 
noted  Jewish  rabbies,*  viz.  Macana  Ben  Nehemiae,  and  Rabbi 
Hacadosh,  in  confirmation  of  the  same,  and  with  particular  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  father  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  there  pointed  out 
by  them  as  the  mother  of  the  Messias. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  proposition  is  this.  That  although  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  naturally  descended  only  from  Maiy,  yet  he  derives  not 
his  title  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  the  Jews  originally  by  the 
line  of  Mary,  forasmuch  as  she  sprang  from  the  line  of  Rhesa  the 
younger  son  of  Zorobabel,  but  received  that  from  Joseph,  who 
was  of  the  elder  line  by  Abiud ;  which  line  of  Abiud  failing  in 
Joseph,  as  having  no  issue,  the  right  of  inheritance  devolved 
upon  one  of  the  younger  line,  viz.  upon  Mary,  and  consequently 
upon  Jesus  her  son  and  legal  heir.  From  whence  there  rises  this 
unanswerable  argument,  both  against  the  opinion  of  those  who 
affirm  Joseph  to  have  had  other  children  by  a  former  wife;  as 
also  against  that  old  heresy  of  Helvidius,  who  against  the  general 
and  constant  sense  of  the  church,  denied  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary,  affirming  that  Joseph  had  other  children  by  her  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  Spanhemius,  in  his  DuMa  Evangelica,  con- 
cludes against  the  opinion  of  Helvidius  (which  I  much  marvel  at) 
merely  upon  the  account  of  decency  and  congruity,  as  judging  it 
more  suitable  and  agreeable  to  that  honourable  esteem  we  ought 
to  have  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  mother,  to  hold  that  after  his 
birth  she  remained  a  perpetual  virgin.  But  I  add,  that  to  assert 
so,  seems  not  only  decent,  but  of  as  absolute  necessity,  as  that 
Jesus  Christ  the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  rirfit  king  of  the  Jews. 
For  had  Joseph  had  any  children  either  by  Mary,  or  any  other 
wife,  they,  as  coming  from  fhe  elder  line  of  Abiud  by  Joseph 

*  Actt  aod  Monuments  of  the  Church,  p.  528. 
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their  father,  must  have  claimed  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  right,  and  not  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  vfho  descended  from  a 
younger  line,  and  so  could  not  legally  inherit,  but  upon  default 
of  issue  from  Joseph  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  elder:  for 
this  was  the  law  of  Moses,  which  in  this  case  would  have  barred 
Jesus  from  a  title  to  the  kin^om  of  the  Jews.  But  we  know 
Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  law  m  eyeiy  part  and  tittle  of  it ;  and 
therefore  would  never  have  owned  himself  king  of  the  Jews,  c<mi- 
trary  to  the  express  injimctions  and  tenor  of  it.  For  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  gospel  makes  mention  of  the  .brouiers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus,  yet  it  is  known  to  be  most  usual  in  the 
Jewish  language  to  call  any  collateral  kindred,  as  cousins  and 
cousin-germans,  by  that  name.  And  antiquity  reports  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  have  had  two  sisters,  the  children  of  which  might  veiy 
well  be  called  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  So  that  from  hence  there 
can  be  no  necessity  of  granting  that  Jesus  had  any  brother  or 
sister,  either  by  his  mother  Mary,  or  his  reputed  ana  legal  frtther 
Joseph. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  out  our  blessed  Saviour's 
descent  from  the  line  of  David.  But  as  for  that  opinion  which 
asserts  him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  his  modier 
MaiT  was  cousin  to  Elizabeth  who  was  of  that  tribe,  it  is  very 
weak  and  groundless.  For  no  man  asserts  Jesus  to  have  been  so 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  to  exclude  all  relation  to  other  tribes 
and  families,  with  which  by  mutual  marriages  he  might  well  con- 
tract a  kindred;  it  being  prohibited  to  none  but  heiresses  to 
marry  out  of  their  own  family.  And  as  for  another  opinion, 
which  (in  order  to  the  making  of  Christ  a  priest)  affirms  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  from  whom  Christ  descended,  to  have  been  a 

f*  )riest,  as  Solomon  was  a  king,  and  so  to  have  founded  a  sacerdotal 
ine  as  Solomon  did  a  royal ;  this  being  a  conceit  both  so  ground- 
less in  itself,  and  withal  so  expressly  contradicted  by  the  scrip- 
ture, which  in  Heb.  vii.  13,  so  positively  affirms,  that  no  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  ever  gave  attendance  at  the  altar ;"  I  say,  upon 
this  account  it  deserves  no  further  thought,  and  much  less 
confutation. 

Now  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been  delivered,  it  briefly  amounts 
to  thus  much,  that  the  royal  line  of  David  by  Solomon  being 
extinct  in  Jeconiah,  the  crown  and  kingdom  passed  into  the 
immediately  younger  line  of  Nathan  (another  son  of  David)  in 
Salathiel  and  Zorobabel ;  which  Zorobabel  having  two  sons,  Abiud 
and  Rhesa,  the  royal  dignity  descended  of  right  upon  the  line  of 
Abiud,  of  which  Joseph  was  the  last,  who  marrying  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  sprung  from  the  line  of  Rhesa  the  younger  son  of 
Zorobabel,  and  withal  having  no  issue  himself,  his  right  passes 
into  the  line  of  Mary,  being  the  next  of  kin,  and  by  mat  means 
upon  Jesus  her  son.  Whereupon  ne  was  both  naturally  the  son 
of  David,  and  also  legally  the  king  of  the  Jews :   which  latter  is 
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accounted  to  us  by  St.  Matthew,  as  the  former  is  by  St.  Luke ; 
who  delivers  down  the  pedigree  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
aftid  daughter  of  Eli:  though  Joseph  her  husband  only  stands 
there  named  according  to  the  known  way  of  the  Jews'  computing 
their  genealogies. 

And  this  to  me  seems  a  most  clear,  full  and  manifest  deduc- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  pedigree  from  David,  which  yet  I  shall 
farther  confirm  with  this  one  consideration;  that  whatsoever 
cavils  the  modem  Jews  and  others  make  now-a-days  against  the 
genealogies  recorded  by  the  evangelist ;  yet  the  Jews,  their  con- 
temporaries, who  were  most  nice  and  exactly  skilful  in  things  of 
this  nature,  and  withal  most  maliciously  bent  against  Christ  and 
Christianity,  never  offered  to  quarrel  against  or  invalidate  the 
accounts  they  have  given  us  of  this  particular ;  which  had  they 
been  faulty,  the  Jews  would  most  certainly  have  done  ;  this  giv- 
ing them  so  vast  an  advantage  against  us.  And  this  consideration 
alone,  were  we  now  not  able  particularly  to  clear  these  matters, 
is  of  that  weight  and  substance,  that,  so  &r  as  terms  of  moral 
certainty  can  denK>nstrate  a  thing,  it  ought  with  every  sober  and 
judicious  person  to  have  even  the  force  of  a  demonstration.  But 
die  discussion  which  has  already  passed  upon  this  subject  will 
afford  us  ground  firm  enough  for  the  most  rational  and  impartial 
belief  to  stand  upon.  However,  if  any  one  knows  some  other 
way  of  clearing  tiiis  great  article  of  our  faith,  which  may  better 
accord  all  difficulties,  and  lie  open  to  fewer  and  lesser  exceptions, 
he  will  do  a  worthy  service  to  the  Christian  religion  to  produce 
it,  and  none  shall  be  more  thankfal  to  him  for  it  than  myself. 

Having  thus  finished  the  second  part  of  my  text,  which  speaks 
Christ  "  the  offspring  of  David,"  according  to  his  human  nature ; 
as  the  first  declared  him  "  the  root  of  David"  in  respect  of  his 
divine,  I  shall  descend  now  to 

HI.  That  last  part  of  the  text,  which  represents  him  to  us 
under  the  glorious  denomination  of  the  bright  and  matTiing  star. 

Three  things  there  are  considerable  in  a  star.  1.  The  nature 
of  its  substance.  2.  The  manner  of  its  appearance.  3.  The 
quality  of  its  operation.  In  every  one  of  wluch  respects  Christ 
bears  a  lively  resemblance  to  it. 

1.  And  first  for  the  nature  of  its  substance.  It  is  commonly 
defined  in  philosophy  the  purest  and  most  refined  part  of  its  orb ; 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  those  meteors  and  shining 
nothings  that  ascend  no  further  than  the  air,  how  high  soever  the 
mistake  and  ignorance  of  vulgar  eyes  may  place  9iem;  as  also 
fit)m  the  other  parts  of  the  celestial  sphere  or  orb  in  which  it  is. 
In  like  manner,  was  not  Christ  the  purest  and  the  noblest  part  of 
the  world,  which  was  the  sphere  and  orb  wherein,  dunng  his 
humiliation,  he  was  pleased  to  move  ?  He  was  the  veiy  flower, 
the  extract  and  quintessence  of  mankiiid,  uniting  all  the  perfec- 
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tions  of  it  in  his  person,  without  anj  alloy  or  mixture  of  imper- 
fection. Upon  which  account  David,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
calls  him  ''  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men,"  as  being  '^  anointed  widi 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows :"  that  is,  the  graces  of  the 
Spirit  descended  not  upon  him  in  those  minute  portions  and 
stinted  measures  that  they  do  upon  other  mortals,  llieir  drop 
was  nothing  to  his  ocean. 

And  to  show  yet  fiirther  of  how  pure  a  make  he  was,  we  know 
him  to  have  been  wholly  untouched  with  any  thing  of  that 
original  stain,  which  has  universally  sunk  into  the  nature  of  all 
men  besides.  He  was  a  second  Adam  without  any  of  the  guilt 
contracted  by  the  first ;  he  was  bom  a  man  without  any  human 
imperfections;  a  rose  without  thorns.  He  was  nothing  but 
purity  itself;  virtue  clothed  in  a  body,  and  innocence  incarnate. 
So  blameless  and  firee  fix)m  all  shadow  of  guilt,  that  the  veiy 
Jews,  his  bitter  enemies,  gave  him  this  testimony,  '^  that  he  had 
done  all  thmgs  well,"  Mane  vii.  37.  And  even  Pilate,  his  unjust 
judge,  though  he  took  from  him  his  life,  yet  left  him  his  inno- 
cence, declaring  openly,  '^  that  he  found  in  him  no  fault  at  all," 
John  xviii.  38. 

There  are  spots,  they  say,  not  in  the  moon  only,  but  also  in 
the  face  of  the  sun  itself:  but  this  star  was  of  a  greater  and 
more  unblemished  lustre,  for  not  the  least  spot  was  ever  dis- 
covered in  it,  though  malice  and  envy  itself  were  the  perspect- 
ives through  which  most  of  the  world  beheld  it.  And  as  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  celestial  luminaries  to  receive  no  tincture, 
sullage,  or  defilement,  from  the  most  noisome  sinks  and  dunghills 
here  below,  but  to  maintain  a  pure,  untainted,  virgin  light,  in 
spite  of  all  their  exhalations :  so  our  Saviour  shined  in  the  world 
with  such  an  invincible  light  of  holiness,  as  suffered  nothing  of 
the  corrupt  manners  and  depraved  converse  of  men  to  rub  the 
least  filth  or  pollution  upon  him.  He  was  not  capable  of  receiv- 
ing any  impression  firom  all  the  sin  and  villany  which,  like  a 
contagion,  fastened  upon  every  soul  round  about  him.  In  a 
word,  he  was  pure,  righteous,  and  undefiled ;  not  only  above  the 
world,  but,  what  is  more,  in  the  midst  of  it. 

2.  The  next  thing  considerable  in  a  star  is'  the  manner  of  its 
appearance.  It  appears  but  small,  and  of  a  little  compass;  so 
that,  although  our  reason  assures  us  that  it  is  bigger  than  the 
whole  earth,  yet  our  sight  would  seem  to  persuade  us,  that  it  is 
not  much  bigger  than  a  diamond  sparkUng  upon  the  circle  of  a 
little  ring.  And  now  how  appositely  does  this  consideration 
also  suit  the  condition  of  our  Saviour!  who,  both  in  his  rising 
and  shining  upon  the  world,  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  but 
a  small  and  a  contemptible  thing;  a  poor,  helpless  man;  first 
living  upon  a  trade,  and  then  upon  something  that  was  much 
meaner,  namely,  upon  alms.  Whereupon,  what  slight  thou^ts 
had  they  of  his  person !  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  an  ordi 
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B&iy  soul,  joined  to  an  ordinary  body;  and  so  sent  into  the 
world  to  take  his  course  in  the  common  lot  of  mortality.  They 
little  dreamed  of  a  Deity,  and  of  something  greater  than  the  world 
lodged  in  that  little  tabernacle  of  his  flesh.  So  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  being  the  great  and  almighty  God,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
King  of  kings,  yet  the  generality  of  inen  took  him  for  but  a  mean 
person,  and  such  another  living  piece  of  clay  as  themselves.  And 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  his  being  thought  so,  but  the  same 
that  makes  stars  to  be  thought  little  things,  even  their  height  and 
vast  distance  from  poor  earthly  spectators  ?  so  the  glories  of  Christ's 
person  were,  by  the  very  transcendency  of  their  height,  placed 
above  the  reach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  apprehension..  And  God 
must  yet  elevate  our  reason  by  revelation,  or  the  Son  of  God  him- 
self will  still  seem  but  a  small  thing  in  our  eyes.  For  carnal  reason 
measures  the  greatest  things  by  aU  the  disadvantages  of  their  out- 
ward appearance,  just  as  little  children  judge  of  the  proportion  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  reckoning  that  to  be  the  smallness  of  the  object  which 
is  only  the  distance  of  the  beholder,  or  the  weakness  of  the  organ. 

3.  The  third  and  last  thing  to  be  considered  in  a  star  is,  the 
quality  of  its  operation,  which  is  twofold :  first,  open  and  visible, 
by  its  light:  secondly,  secret  and  invisible,  by  its  influence.     And, 

First,  This  mormn^  star  operates  by  its  brightness  and  lus- 
tre ;  in  respect  of  which  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  light,  and,  as  it 
were,  day  in  its  minority;  clearing  the  heavenly  stage,  and 
chasing  away  all  other  stars,  till  it  reigns  in  the  firmament  alone. 
And  now,  to  make  good  the  comparison  between  Christ  and  this, 
we  shall  show  how  he  by  his  appearance  chased  away  many 
things  much  admired  and  gazed  at  by  the  world,  and  particularly 
these  three. 

(1.)  Much  of  the  heathenish  worship  and  superstition,  which 
not  only  like  a  cloud,  but  like  a  black  and  a  dark  night,  had  for 
a  long  time  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  made  such 
triumphs  over  the  reason  of  mankind,  that  in  nothing  more  ap- 
peared the  ruins  and  decays  of  our  nature.  And  it  was  unques- 
tionably the  greatest  and  severest  instance  of  the  divine  wrath 
upon  man  for  his  original  apostasy  from  Grod,  thus  to  leave  him 
confounded  and  uncertain  in  the  management  of  the  greatest 
affair  and  concernment  of  his  soul,  his  religion:  so  that,  as  it 
was  then  ordered,  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  strange  confused 
compound  of  absurdity,  and  impiety.  For  as  to  the  object  of 
their  worship,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  they  worshipped  devils, 
1  Cor.  X.  20 ;  and  elsewhere  they  worshipped  men  like  them- 
selves ;  nay,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things ;  and,  as  his- 
torians tell  us,  roots  and  herbs,  leeks  and  onions ;  yea,  and  their 
own  base  desires  and  affections ;  deifying  and  budding  temples 
to  lust,  anger,  revenge,  and  the  like.  In  sum,  they  worshipped 
all  things  but  Grod,  who  only  of  all  things  was  to  have  been 
worshipped. 
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Now  upon  the  coming  of  Christ,  very  mudi,  though  not  all,  of 
this  idolatrous  trumpery  and  superstition  was  driven  out  of  the 
world:  so  that  many  of  the  oracles  (those  great  instruments  of 
delusion)  ceased  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  nativity.  The 
divine  power  then  dispossessing  the  devil  of  his  greater  temples, 
as  well  of  his  lesser,  the  bodies  of  men :  and  so  casting  down 
the  throne  of  fallacy  and  superstition,  by  which  he  had  so  long 
enslaved  the  vassal  world,  and  led  it  captive  at  his  pleasure. 

(2.)  As  the  heathenish  &lse  worship,  so  also  the  Jewi^  im- 
perfect worship  began  to  be  done  away  by  the  coming  of  Christ 
The  Jews  indeed  drew  their  religion  from  a  purer  fountain  than 
the  Gentiles;  God  himself  being  the  author  of  it,  and  so  both 
ennobling  and  warranting  it  with  the  stamp  of  divine  authority. 
Yet  Grod  was  pleased  to  limit  his  operations  in  this  particular  to 
the  narrowness  and  small  capacities  of  the  subject  which  he  had 
to  deal  with ;  and  therefore  die  Jews,  being  naturally  of  a  gross 
and  sensual  apprehension  of  thines,  had  the  economy  of  their 
religion,  in  many  parts  of  it,  brought  down  to  their  temper,  and 
were  trained  to  spirituals  by  the  ministiv  of  carnal  ordinances. 
Which  yet  God  was  pleased  to  advance  m  their  signification,  by 
making  them  types  and  shadows  of  that  glorious  archetype  that 
was  to  come  into  the  world,  his  own  Son ;  both  in  person  and 
office  by  admirable  mystery  and  contrivance  fitted  to  be  the  great 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  He  therefore  being  the  person  to  whom 
all  the  prophets  bore  witness,  to  whom  ail  ceremonies  pointed, 
and  whom  all  the  various  types  prefigured;  it  was  but  reason 
that  when  he  actually  appeared  in  the  world,  all  that  previous 
pomp  and  apparatus  should  go  off  the  stage,  and,  like,  shadows, 
vanish  before  the  substance.  And  accordingly  we  look  upon  the 
whole  Mosaical  institution  as  having  received  its  period  by  Chrisf, 
as  defunct  and  ceased ;  and  the  church  now  grown  up  to  that 
virility  and  stature,  as  to  be  above  the  discipline  of  beggarly 
rudiments,  and  like  an  adult  heir  passing  firom  the  pedagogy  of 
tutors,  to  assume  its  full  liberty  and  inhentance :  for  those  whom 
Christ  makes  free  are  free  indeed. 

(3.)  And  lastly,  All  pretended  false  Messiahs  vanished  upon 
the  appearance  of  Christ  the  true  one.  A  crown  will  not  want 
pretenders  to  claim  it,  nor  usurpers,  if  their  power  serves  them, 
to  possess  it :  and  hereupon  the  messiahship  was  pretended  to  by 
several  impostors:  but  fallacy  and  falsehood  being  naturally 
weak,  they  still  sunk  and  came  to  nothing.  It  must  be  confessed 
indeed,  that  there  rose  up  such  counterfeits  after  Christ  as  well 
as  before  him ;  yet  still,  I  think,  their  defeat  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  coming:  because  as  a  light  scatters  the  darkness  on  all 
sides  of  it ;  so  there  was  such  a  demonstration  and  evidence  given 
ot  Jesus'  being  the  true  Messias  by  his  coming  in  the  flesh,  that 
it  cast  its  discovering  influence  both  backwards  and  forwards; 
and  equally  bafHed  and  confuted  the  pretences  of  those  who  went 
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before,  and  of  those  who  rose  up  after  him.  So  potent  and 
victorious  is  truth,  especially  when  it  comes  upon  such  an  errand 
from  heaven,  as  to  save  the  world. 

Amon^  ihose  several  false  Messiahs,  it  is  remarkable  that  one 
called  himself  Barchocab,  or  the  son  of  a  star:  but  by  his  fall 
he  quickly  showed  himself  of  a  nature  far  differing  from  this 
glorious  morning  star  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  even  then 
was  fixed  in  heaven  while  it  shone  upon  the  earth.  It  was  not 
the  transitoiy  light  of  a  comet,  which  shines  and  glares  for  a 
while,  and  then  presently  vanishes  into  nothing ;  but  a  li^t  dura- 
ble and  immortal,  and  such  a  one  as  shall  outlive  the  sun,  and 
shine  and  bum  when  heaven  and  earth  and  the  whole  world  shall 
be  reduced  to  cinders. 

Having  thus  shown  how  Christ  resembled  a  star  in  respect 
of  his  external  visible  shinings  to  the  world,  by  which  he  drove 
away  much  of  the  heathenish  idolatry,  all  the  Jewish  ceremonies, 
together  with  all  the  pretences  of  all  counterfeit  Messiahs,  as 
the  light  dispels  and  chases  away  the  darkness ;  come  we  now 
in  die 

Second  place,  to  see  how  he  resembles  a  star  also  in  respect  of 
its  internal  secret  operation  and  influence  upon  all  sublunary  in- 
ferior beings.  And  indeed  this  is  the  noblest  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  resemblance.  Stars  are  thought  to  operate  power- 
fully even  then  when  they  do  not  appear ;  and  are  felt  by  their 
effects,  when  they  are  not  seen  by  their  fight.  In  like  manner, 
Christ  often  strikes  the  ^ul,  and  darts  a  secret  beam  into  the 
heart,  without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  person 
wrought  upon.  And  mis  is  called  both  properl]^  and  elegantly 
by  St.  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  19,  "  the  day-star's  arising  in  our  hearts ;" 
that  is,  by  the  secret  silent  workings  of  his  Spirit  he  iUuminates 
the  judgment,  bends  the  will  and  the  afibctidns,  and  at  last 
changes  the  whole  man :  and  this  is  that  powerful  but  still  voice 
by  which  he  speaks  eternal  peace  to  the  souls  of  his  elect  in  the 
admirable  but  mysterious  work  of  their  conversion.  So  that  our 
great  concern  and  inquiry  should  be,  whether  those  heavenly 
Beams  have  reached  us  inwardly,  and  pierced  into  our  minds,  as 
well  as  shone  in  our  faces:  and  whether  the  influence  of  this 
star  upon  us  has  been  such  as  to  govern  and  draw  us  after  it,  as 
it  did  the  wise  men,  and  thereby  both  make  and  prove  us  wise 
unto  salvation.  For  light  is  operative  as  well  as  beautiful,  and 
by  working  upon  the  spirits  afiects  the  heart  as  well  as  pleases 
the  eye.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  let  us  be  strict  and  im- 
partial in  this  search,  where  the  thing  searched  for  is  of  such 
consequence.  For  since  there  are  felse  lights,  light  itself  should 
be  tried ;  and  if  we  would  know  infallibly  whether  it  be  the 
li^t  from  above,  by  which  we  are  led  and  live;  and  whether 
this  morning  star  has  had  its  fiiU  efficacy  upon,  or  ra&er  within 
us ;  let  us  see  whe&er  or  no  it  has  scattered  ue  eknids  and  duk- 
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ness  of  our  spiritual  ignorance,  and  tbe  noisome  fogs  of  our  lusts 
and  vile  affections.  Do  we  live  as  the  sons  of  light  ?  do  we  walk 
as  in  the  day,  without  stumbling  into  the  mire  of  our  old  sins  ? 
these  are  the  only  sure  evidences  that  Christ  is  not  only  a  star 
in  himself,  but  such  a  one  also  to  us.  For  when  the  dayspring 
from  on  high  visits  us  truly  and  effectually,  it  first  takes  us  out 
of  these  shadows  of  death,  and  then  guides  our  feet  into  the 
ways  of  peace.  i 

To  which  Grod  of  his  mercy  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all ;  to  whom 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XXXII. 

JESUS   OF  NAZARETH   PROVED   THE   TRUE  AND   ONLY  MESSIAH. 
[Preached  at  St.  Mary'a,  Oxon,  before  the  Univeraitj,  Chrittmaa  Day,  1665.] 

John  i.  11. 

He  came  to  his  owrij  and  his  oum  received  him  not. 

I  CANNOT  tbink  it  directly  reauisite  to  tbe  prosecution  of  these 
words,  nor  will  the  time  allottea  for  it  permit,  to  assert  and  vin- 
dicate the  foregoing  verses  from  the  perverse  interpretations  of 
that  false  pretender  to  reason  and  real  subverter  of  all  religion, 
Socinus,  who  in  the  exposition  of  this  chapter,  together  with 
some  part  of  the  eighth  (both  of  them  taken  from  the  posthumous 
papers  of  his  uncle  Lelius)  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
Babel  of  blasphemies,  with  which  he  afterwards  so  amused  and 
pestered  the  Christian  world,  and  under  colour  of  reforming  and 
refining,  forsooth,  the  best  of  religions,  has  employed  the  utmost 
of  his  skill  and  art  to  bring  men  indeed  to  believe  none.  And 
therefore  no  small  cause  of  grief  must  it  needs  be  to  all  pious 
minds,  that  such  horrid  opinions  should  find  so  ready  a  reception 
and  so  fatal  a  welcome  m  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  they 
have  done ;  considering  both  what  they  tend  to,  and  whom  they 
come  from.  For  they  tend  only  to  give  us  such  a  Christ  and 
Saviour,  as  neither  the  prophets  nor  evangelists  know  or  speak 
any  thing  of.  And  as  for  their  original,  if  we  would  trace  them 
up  to  that,  through  some  of  the  chief  branches  of  their  infamous 
pedigree,  we  must  cany  them  a  little  backward  from  hence ;  first 
to  the  forementioned  Faustus  Socinus  and  his  uncle  Lelius,  and 
from  them  to  Gentilis,  and  then  to  Servetus,  and  so  through  a  long 
interval  to  Mahomet  and  his  sect,  and  from  them  to  Photinus, 
and  from  him  to'Arius,  and  from  Arius  to  Paulus  Samosatenus, 
and  from  him  to  Ebion  and  Cerinthus,  and  from  them  to  Simon 
Magus,  and  so  in  a  direct  line  to  the  devil  himself:  under  whose 
conduct  in  the  several  ages  of  the  church  these  wretches  succes- 
sively have  been  some  of  the  most  notorious  opposers  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  overthrown 
the  belief  of  it  in  the  world,  could  they  by  all  their  arts  of 
wresting,  corrupting,  and  fidse  interpreting  the  holy  text,  have 
brought  the  scriptures  to  speak  for  them;  which  they  could 
never  yet  do.  And  amongst  all  the  scriptures  no  one  has  stood 
80  directly  and  immovably  in  tiheir  nmy  m  Ifais  first  chapter  of 
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St.  John's  goroel,  a  chapter  carrying  in  it  so  bright  and  full 
an  assertion  of  the  eternal  godhead  of  the  Son,  that  a  man  must 
put  common  sense  and  reason  extremely  upon  the  rack,  before  he 
can  give  any  tolerable  exposition  of  it  to  the  contrary.  So  that 
an  eminent  Dutch  critic  (who  could  find  in  his  heart,  as  much  as 
in  him  lay,  to  interpret  away  that  noble  and  pregnant  place  of 
scripturfe,  John  viii.  58,  "  Before  Abraham  was  I  am,"  from  being 
any  proof  at  all  of  Christ's  eternal  pre-existence  to  his  incarna- 
tion, and  so  to  give  up  one  of  the  main  forts  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  Socinians)  has  yet  been  forced  by  the  over- 
powering evidence  of  this  chapter  (notwithstanding  all  his  shifts, 
too  manifestly  showing  what  he  would  be  at)  to  express  himself 
upon  this  subject  more  agreeably  to  the  sense  of  the  catholic 
church,  than  in  many  other  places  he  had  done.  And  well  indeed 
might  he,  even  for  shame  itself,  do  so  much,  when  it  is  certain 
that  he  might  have  done  a  gr^at  deal  more.  For  such  a  com- 
manding majesty  is  there  in  every  period  almost  of  this  chapter, 
that  it  has  forced  even  the  heathens  and  atheists  (persons  who 
valued  themselves  not  a  little  upon  their  philosophy^  to  submit 
to  the  controlling  truth  of  the  propositions  here  dehvered,  and 
instead  of  contradicting  or  disputing,  to  fall  down  and  worship. 
For  the  things  here  uttered  were  mysteries  kept  hid  for  ages, 
and  such  as  God  had  for  four  thousand  years  together,  by  all 
the  wise  arts  and  methods  of  his  providence,  been  preparing  the 
world  for,  before  it  could  be  fit  or  ripe  to  receive  them:  and 
therefore  a  most  worthy  subject  they  must  needs  have  been  for 
this  beloved  apostle  to  impart  to  mankind,  who  having  so  long 
lain  in  the  bosom  of  truth  itself,  received  all  things  fit)m  that 

Seat  original  by  more  intimate  and  immediate  communications 
an  any  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  were  honoured  with.  In  a 
word,  he  was  of  the  cabinet ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  he  spake 
oracles. 

In  the  text  we  have  these  two  parts : 

I.  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  in  those  words,  ^^  he  came  to 
)iis  own." 

n.  Christ's  entertainment,  being  come,  in  those  other  words^ 
"  his  own  received  him  not." 

I.  In  the  former  of  which  there  being  an  account  given  us  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  stupendous  actions  that  the  world  was 
ever  yet  witness  of;  there  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  a  truer  measure 
taken  of  the  nature  of  it,  than  by  a  distinct  consideration  of  the 
several  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  which  are  these.  1.  The 
person  who  came.  2.  The  condition  from  which  he  came.  3. 
The  persons  to  whom  he  came.  And  4.  And  lasdy,  the  time  of 
his  coming.     Of  all  which  in  their  order.     And 

1.  First  for  the  person  who  came.  It  was  the  second  person  in 
the  glorious  Trinity,  the  ever  blessed  and  eternal  Son  of  God; 
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concerning  whom  it  is  a  miracle  and  a  kind  of  paradox  to  our  reason 
(considering  the  condition  of  his  person)  how  he  could  be  said  to 
come  at  ^1 ;  for  since  all  coming  is  motion  or  progression  from 
a  place  in  which  we  were,  to  a  place  in  which  we  were  not  before ; 
and  since  infinity  implies  an  actual  comprehension  of,  and  a 
.  presence  to  all  places,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  who  was  God, 
could  be  said  to  come  any  whither,  whose  infinity  had  made  all 
progression  to,  or  acquisition  of  a  new  place  impossible.  But 
Chnst,  who  delighteth  to  mingle  every  mercy  with  miracle  and 
wonder,  took  a  finite  nature  into  the  society  and  union  of  his 
person :  whereupon  what  was  impossible  to  a  divine  nature,  was 
rendered  very  possible  to  a  divine  person;  which  could  right- 
fully and  properly  entitle  itself  to  all  the  respective  actions  and 
properties  of  either  nature  comprehended  within  its  personality: 
so  that  being  made  man,  he  could  do  all  things  that  man  could 
do,  except  only  sin.  Every  thing  that  was  purely  human, 
and  had  nothing  of  any  sinfiil  deficiency  or  turpitude  cleaving 
to  it,  fell  within  the  verge  and  compass  of  his  actions.  But 
now  was  there  ever  any  wonder  comparable  to  this!  to  behold 
divinity  thus  clothed  in  flesh!  the  creator  of  all  things  hum- 
bled not  only  to  the  company,  but  also  to  the  cognation  of 
his  creatures !  It  is  as  if  we  should  ima^e  the  whole  world 
not  only  represented  upon,  but  also  contained  in  one  of  our  little 
artificial  globes ;  or  the  body  of  the  sun  enveloped  in  a  cloud  as 
big  as  a  man's  hand ;  all  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  aston- 
ishing impossibilities;  and  yet  as  short  of  the  other,  as  the 
greatest  finite  is  of  an  infinite,  between  which  the  disparity  is 
immeasurable.  For  that  God  should  thus  in  a  manner  transmrm 
himself,  and  subdue  and  master  all  his  glories  to  a  possibility  of 
human  apprehension  and  converse,  the  best  reason  would  have 
thought  it  such  a  thing  as  God  could  not  do,  had  it  not  seen  it 
actually  done.  It  is,  as  it  were,  to  cancel  the  essential  distances 
of  things^  to  remove  the  bounds  of  nature,  to  bring  heaven  and 
earth,  and,  which  is  more,  both  ends  of  the  contradiction  together. 
And  thereupon  some,  who  think  it  an*  imputation  upon  their 
reason  to  believe  any  thing  but  what  they  demonstrate  (which 
is  no  thanks  to  them  at  all),  have  invented  several  strange  hypo- 
theses and  ^vos  to  clear  up  these  things  to  their  apprehensions ; 
as  that  the  divine  nature  was  never  personally  united  to  the  hu- 
man, but  only  passed  through  it  in  a  kind  of  imaginaiy,  fimtastic 
way ;  that  is,  to  speak  plainly,  in  some  way  or  other  which  neither 
scnpture,  sense,  nor  reason  know  any  thing  of.  And  others  have 
by  one  bold  stroke  cut  ofi*  all  such  relation  of  it  to  the  divine 
nature,  and  in  much  another  sense  than  that  of  the  psalmist, 
made  Christ  '^  altogether  such  a  one  as  themselves,"  that  is  a 
mere  man,  4«xo(  ay^ptaKca^,  for  Socinus  would  needs  be  as  good 
a  man  as  his  Saviour. 
But  this  opinion,  whatioever  ground  it  may  have  got  in  this 
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latter  age  of  the  church,  yet  no  sooner  was  it  vented  and  de- 
fended by  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  but  it  was  immediately 
crushed  and  universally  rejected  by  the  church :  so  that  although 
several  other  heresies  had  their  course,  and  were  but  at  length 
extinguished,  and  not  without  some  difficulty,  yet  this,  like  an 
indigested  meteor,  appeared  and  disappeared  almost  at  the  same 
time.  However  Socinus  beginning  where  Photinus  had  long  * 
before  left  off,  licked  up  his  deserted  forlorn  opinion,  and  lighting 
upon  worse  times  has  found  much  better  success. 

But  is  it  true  that  Christ  came  into  the  world?  then  sure,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  that  this  is  a  solid  inference,  that  he  had  an  ex- 
istence and  a  being  before  he  came  hither ;  since  every  motion  or 
passage  fix)m  one  place  or  condition  to  anodier  supposes  the  thing 
or  person  so  moving  to  have  actually  existed  under  both  terms ; 
to  wit,  as  well  under  that  from  which,  as  to  that  which  he  passes. 
But  if  Christ  had  nothing  but  a  human  nature,  which  never 
existed  till  it  was  in  the  world,  how  could  that  possibly  be  said 
to  come  into  the  world  ?  The  fruit  that  grows  upon  a  tree,  and 
so  had  the  first  moment  of  its  existence  there,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  or  truth  of  speech  be  said  to  have  come  to  that  tree, 
since  that  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  somewhere  else  before. 
I  am  fiair  from  building  so  great  and  so  concerning  a  truth  merely 
upon  the  stress  of  this  way  of  expression ;  yet  tiff  the  reasoning 
grounded  upon  it  be  disproved,  I  suppose  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
despised,  though  it  may  be  seconded  with  much  better. 

But  the  men  whom  we  contend  with,  seem  hugely  injurious  to 
him,  whom  they  call  their  Saviour,  while  they  even  crucify  him 
in  his  divinity,  which  the  Jews  could  never  do ;  making  his  very 
kindness  an  argument  against  his  prerogative.  For  ms  conde- 
scending to  be  a  man  makes  them  infer  that  he  is  no  more ;  and 
faith  must  stop  here,  because  sight  can  go  no  further.  But  if  a 
prince  shall  design  to  be  familiar  and  to  converse  with  those  upon 
whom  he  might  trample,  shall  his  condescension  therefore  unlang 
him,  and  his  familiarity  rob  him  of  his  royalty?  The  case  is  the 
nme  with  Christ.  Men  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  a  deity 
and  infinity  should  lie  within  so  narrow  a  compass  as  the  con- 
temptible dimensions  of  a  human  body :  that  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence  should  be  ever  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  abased  to  the  homely  usages  of  a  stable  and  a 
manger :  that  the  glorious  artificer  of  the  whole  universe,  "  who 
spread  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,"  could  ever  turn  carpenter  and  exercise  an  in- 
glorious trade  in  a  little  cell.  They  cannot  imagine,  that  he  who 
commands  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  and  takes  up  the 
ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  could  be  subject  to  the  mean- 
nesses of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  afflicted  in  all  his  appetites  : 
that  he  who  once  created,  and  at  present  governs,  and  shall  here- 
after judge  the  world,  should  be  abused  m  all  his  concerns  and 
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relations,  be  scourged,  spit  upon,  mocked,  and  at  last  crucified. 
All  which  are  passages  which  lie  extremely  cross  to  the  notions 
and  conceptions  that  reason  has  framed  to  itself  of  that  high  and 
impassible  perfection  that  resides  in  the  divine  nature.  For  it  is 
natural  to  men  to  be  very  hardly  brought  to  judge  things  to  be 
•  any  more  than  what  they  appear;  and  it  is  also  as  natural  to 
tfacm  to  measure  all  appearances  hj  sense,  or  at  the  furthest  by 
reason;  though  neither  of  them  is  a  competent  judge  of  the 
things  which  we  are  here  discoursing  of. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  state  or  condition 
from  which  Christ  came;  and  that  was  from  the  bosom  of  his 
Father,  from  the  incomprehensible,  surpassing  glories  of  the  god- 
head, from  an  eternal  enjoyment  of  an  absolute,  uninterrupted 
bliss  and  pleasure,  in  the  mutual,  ineffable  intercourses  between 
him  and  his  Father.  The  heaven  of  heavens  was  his  habitation, 
and  legions  of  cherubims  and  seraphims  his  humble  and  constant 
attendants.  Yet  he  was  pleased  to  disrobe  himself  of  all  this 
magnificence,  to  lay  aside  his  sceptres  and  his  dories,  and  in  a 
wora  to  empty  himself  as  fiair  as  the  essential  fulness  of  the 
Deity  could  be  capable  of  such  a  dispensation. 

And  now,  if  by  the  poor  measures  and  proportions  of  a  man, 
we  may  take  an  estimate  of  this  great  action,  we  shall  quickly 
find  how  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood  to  have  been  happy,  to 
descend  some  steps  lower,  to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  for 
that  of  a  peasant,  and  to  view  our  happiness  only  by  the  help  of 
memory  and  long  reflections.  For  how  hard  a  task  must  obe- 
dience needs  be  to  a  spirit  accustomed  to  rule  and  to  dominion! 
How  uneasy  must  the  leather  and  the  firieze  sit  upon  the  shoulder 
that  used  to  shine  with  the  purple  and  the  ermine!  All  change 
must  be  grievous  to  an  estate  of  absolute,  entire,  unmingled  hap- 
piness ;  but  then  to  change  to  the  lowest  pitch,  and  that  at  first, 
without  inuring  the  mind  to  the  burden  by  gradual,  intermedi- 
ate lessenings  and  declensions,  this  is  the  sharpest  and  most 
afflicting  calamity  that  human  nature  can  be  capable  df.  And 
yet  what  is  this  to  Christ's  humiliation  ?  He  who  tumbles  firom  a 
tower  surely  has  a  greater  blow  than  he  who  slides  from  %  mole- 
hill.  And  we  may  as  well  compare  the  falling  of  a  crumb  from 
the  table,  to  the  falling  of  a  star  from  the  firmament,  as  think 
the  abasement  of  an  Alexander  from  his  imperial  throne,  and 
from  the  head  of  all  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  greatness,  to 
the  condition  of  the  meanest  scullion  that  followed  his  camp,  any 
ways  comparable  to  the  descension  of  him  who  was  "the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person," 
to  the  condition  of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  servant,  and  a  crucified 
'malefactor;  for  so  was  Christ  treated.  This  was  the  strange  leap 
that  he  made  from  the  greatest  height  to  the  lowest  bottom: 
concerning  which  it  might  be  well  pronounced  the  greatest  won- 
der in4he  world,  that  he  should  be  able  so  far  to  humble  himself, 
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were  it  not  yet  a  gieatier  that  he  could  be  willing.  And  thua 
much  for  the  second  circumstance. 

3.  The  third  is,  the  persons  to  whom  he  came,  expressed  by 
that  endearing  Jterm  ^'his  own;"  and  this  in  a  more  peculiar, 
advanced  sense  of  propriety.  For  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
were  his  own  by  creation,  and  what  is  consequent  to  it  by  the  ri^t 
of  possession  and  absolute  dominion ;  but  the  Jews  were  his  own 
by  fraternal  ri^  of  consanguinity.  He  was  pleased  to  derive 
his  humanity  £ix)m  the  same  stock,  to  give  them  the  honour  of 
being  able  to.  pall  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  their  brother^ 

They  were .  his.  own  also  ]by  the  ri^t  of  chuidiship,  as  se- 
lected 3nd  enclosed  hj  God.  from  ainidst  all  other  nations,  to  be 
the  seat  of,  his  worship,  -and  .the  '^reat  conservatory  of  all  the 
sacred  oracles  and  means  of  salvation.  The  Gentiles  mi^t  be 
called  God's  own,  as  a  man  calls  his  haU  or  his  parlour  his  own, 
which  yet  others  pass  through  and  make  use  of;  but  the  Jews 
were  so,  as  a  man  accounts  his  closet  (xr  his  cabinet  his  own ; 
that  is,  by  a  peculiar,  incommunicable  destination  of  it  to  his 
own  use. 

» 

,  Those  who  have  that. hardy  curiosity  as  to  examine  the  reason 
cil  God's*  actions  (which   men  of  reason  should  still  suppose), 

.  .Vrond^,  jhat^  sincQ  d^e  design  of  Christ's  coining  was  universal 
^d'e^t^ding  ta  all  mankind,. he  should  address  himself  to  so 
inconsiderable  a  spot  of  the  world,  as  that  of  Palestine,  confining 
the  scene  o£  all  his  life  and  actions  to  such  a  small  handful  of 
men ;  whereas  it  would  have  seemed  much  more  suitable  to  the 
purposjes  of  his  coming,  to  have,  made  Rome,  at  that  time  the 
metropolis  of  the  vpestern  ^orld,  and  holding  an  intercourse  with 
all  nations,  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  abode :  as  when  a  prince 

.  would  promiilge  a  law ;  because  he  cannot  with  any  convenience 
do  it  in  all  places,  therefore  he  does  it  in  the  most  eminent  and 
conspicuous.  To  which  argument  frequently  urged  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity,  he  who  would  seek  for  a  satisfactory  answer 
iBrom  a^  thing  but  the  absoluteness  of  God's  sovereignty,  will 
find  himself  defeated  in  his  attempt  It  was  the  mere  result  of 
the  divine  good  pleasure,  that  the  fountain  of  life  should  derive 
a  blessing  to  all  nations,  from  so  narrow  and  contemptible  a 
head. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  think  it  observable,  that  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  whole  work  of  man's  redemption  carry  in  them  the 
marics,  not  only  of  mercy,  but  of  mercy  acting  by  an  unaccount- 
able sovereignty :  and  that  for  this  very  reason,  a»  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  convince  the  world  that  it  was  purely  mercy  on  God's 
part,  without  any  thing  of  merit  on  man's,  that  did  all.  For 
when  God  reveals  a  Saviour  to  some  few,  but  denies  him  to 
more;  sends  him  to  a  people  despised,  but  passes  over  nations 
victorious,  honourable,  and  renowned,  he  thereby  gives  the^  world 
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to  know  that  his  own  will  is  the  reason  of  his  proceedings.  For 
it  is  worth  remarking,  that  there  is  nothing  that  befalls  men 
equally  and  alikfe,  bu^  they  are  prpne  to  ascribe  it  either  to 
nature  or  merit.  But  where  the  plea  of  the  receivers  is  equal, 
and  yet  the  dispensation  of  the  benefits  vastly  unequal,  there 
men  are  taueht  diat  the  thing  received  is  grace ;  and  that  they 
have  no  claim  to  it  but  the  courtesy  of  the  dispenser  and  the 
largess  of  heaven ;  which  cannot  be  questioned,  because  it  waters 
my  field,  while  it  scorches  and  dries  up  my  neighbour's.  If  the 
sun  is  pleased  to  shine  upon  a  turf,  and  to  gild  a  dunghill,  when 
perhaps  he  never  looks  into  the  bed-chamber  of  a  prince,  we  can- 
not yet  accuse  him  for  partiality.  That  short  but  most  signifi- 
cant saying  in  the  evangelist,  May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with 
my  own  ?"  Matt.  xx.  15,  being  a  full  and  solid  answer  to  all  such 
objections. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  circumstance  of  Christ's  coming  re- 
lated to  the  time  of  it :  he  came  to  the  Jews,  when  they  were  in 
their  lowest  and  worse  condition,  and  that  in  a  double  respect, 
national  and  ecclesiastical. 

(1.)  And  first  upon  a  civil  or  national  account.  It  was  not 
then  with  them  a  sin  those  triumphant  days  of  Solomon,  when 
for  plenty,  riches,  and  grandeur,  they  had  little  cause  either  to 
make  firiends  or  to  fear  enemies,  but  shone  as  the  envy  and  terror 
of  all  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  At  the  best  now  they 
were  but  a  remnant,  and  a  piece  of  an  often  scattered,  conquerea, 
and  captivated  nation :  but  two  tribes  of  twelve,  and  those  under 
the  Roman  yoke,  tributary  and  oppressed,  and  void  of  any  other 
privilege  but  only  to  obey,  and  to  be  fleeced  quietly  by  wnomso- 
ever  was  appointed  their  governor.  This  was  their  conditicm: 
and  could  diere  be  any  inducement  upon  the  common  principles 
and  methods  of  kindness  to  visit  them  in  that  estate?  which 
could  be  nothing  else  but  only  to  share  with  them  in  servitude, 
and  to  bear  a  part  in  their  oppression. 

The  measure  of  men's  kindness  and  visits  bestowed  upon  one 
another,  is  usually  the  prosperity,  the  greatness,  and  the  interest 
of  the  persons  whom  they  visit ;  that  is,  because  their  favour  is 
profitable,  and  their  ill-will  formidable ;  in  a  word,  men  visit 
others  because  they  are  kind  to  themselves.  But  who  ever 
saw  coaches  and  liveries  thronging  at  the  door  of  the  orphan  or 
the  widow,  (unless  peradventure  a  rich  one),  or  before  the  house 
or  prison  of  an  afflicted,  decayed  firiend  ^  No,  at  such  a  time  we 
account  them  not  so  much  as  our  own;  that  unfiiends  and  un- 
brothers,  and  dissolves  all  relations,  and  it  is  seldom  the  dialect 
of  my  goodfriendj  any  longer  than  it  is  my  great  Jriend. 

But  it  was  another  sort  of  love  that  warmed  the  breast  of  our 
Saviour.  He  visits  his  kindred,  nay  he  makes  them  so  in  the 
lowest  ebb  of  all  tfieir  outward  enjoyments ;  when  to  be  a  Jew 
was  a  name  of  disgrace,  and  to  be  circumcised  a  mark  of  in&my : 
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80  that  tfaey  might  very  well  be  a  peculiar  people,  not  only  be- 
cause God  separated  them  from  all  other  nations,  but  because  aD 
other  nations  separated  themselves  from  them. 

(2.)  Consider  them  upon  an  ecclesiastical  account,  and  so  we 
shall  find  them  as  corrupted  for  a  church,  as  they  were  demised  for 
a  nation.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  i  21,  it  was  his 
complaint,  ^^  that  the  fidthful  city  was  become  an  harlot ;"  that  is, 
notable  for  two  things,  as  harlots  usually  are,  paint  and  impurity. 
Which  growing  corruption,  in  all  the  intervening  time,  from  thence 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  received  a  proportionable  improvement : 
so  that  their  teachers,  and  most  seraphic  adored  doctors  of  the  law, 
were  still  ranked  with  hypocrites.  For  the  text  of  Moses  was  used 
only  to  authorize  a  false  comment,  and  to  warrant  the  impiety  of  a 
perverse  interpretation.  Still  for  all  their  villanies  and  hypocrisies 
they  borrowed  a  veil  from  Moses ;  and  his  name  was  quoted  and 
pretended  as  a  glorious  expedient  to  countenance  and  varnish  over 
well  contrived  corruptions.  Nay,  and  they  proceed  so  high,  that 
those  who  vouched  the  authority  of  Moses  most,  deny  the  being  of 
immaterial  substances,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  whira  is 
wrapped  up  the  very  spirit  and  vital  breath  of  all  religions :  and 
these  men  had  formed  themselves  into  a  standing  and  considerable 
sect  called  the  Sadducees ;  so  considerable,  that  one  of  them  once 
stepped  into  the  high-priesthood ;  so  that  whether  you  look  upon 
the  Sadducees  or  Pharisees,  they  had  brought  the  Jewish  chmch 
to  that  pass,  that  they  ''  established  iniquity  by  a  law,"  or,  which 
is  worse,  turned  the  law  itself  into  iniquity. 

Now  the  state  of  things  being  thus  amongst  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming,  it  eminentiy  offers  to  us  the  considera- 
tion of  these  two  things. 

First,  The  invincible  strength  of  Christ's  love,  that  it  should 
come  leaping  over  such  mountains  of  opposition,  that  it  should 
triumph  over  so  much  Jewish  baseness  and  villany,  and  be  gra- 
cious even  in  spite  of  malice  itself.  It  did  not  knock  at,  but 
even  break  open  their  doors.  Blessing  and  happiness  was  in  a 
manner  thrust  upon  them.  Heaven  would  have  taken  them  by 
force,  as  they  should  have  taken  heaven :  so  that  they  were  fain 
to  take  pains  to  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness,  and  it  cost 
-•  them  labour  and  violence  to  become  miserable. 

Secondly,  It  declares  to  us  the  immovable  veracity  of  God's 
promise.  For  surely,  if  any  thing  could  reverse  a  promise,  and 
untie  the  bands  of  a  decree,  it  would  have  been  that  uncontrolled 
impiety  which  then  reigned  in  the  Jewish  church,  and  that  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  temple  itself  was  profaned  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  a  rendezvous  of  hig^ers  and  drovers,  and  a  place  not  for 
the  sacrificing,  but  for  the  selling  of  sheep  and  oxen.  So  that 
God  might  well  have  forgotten  his  promise  to  his  people,  when 
they  had  altered  the  very  subject  of  the  promise,  and  as  much  as 
in  them  lay  had  ceased  to  be  his  people. 


V. 
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n.  We  have  here  finished  the  first  part  of  the  text,  and  taken 
an  account  of  Christ's  coming  to  his  own,  and  his  coming  through 
so  many  obstacles :  may  we  not  therefore  now  expect  to  see  him 
find  a  magnificent  reception,  and  a  welcome  as  extraordinary  as 
his  kindness  ?  for  where  should  any  one  expect  a  welcome,  if  not 
coming  to  his  own?  and  coming  also  not  to  charge,  but  to  enrich 
them,  not  to  share  what  they  had,  but  to  recover  what  they  had 
lost;  and,  in  a  word,  to  change  their  temporals  ink  eternals,  and 
bring  an  OTcrfiowing  performance  and  firuition  to  Uxoae  who  have 
liTed  hitherto  only  upon  promise  and  expectation;  but  it  fell  out 
much  otherwise,     his  own  received  him  not" 

Nor  indeed  if  we  look  fiirther  into  the  world  shall  we  find  this 
usage  so  veiy  strange  or  wonderfiil.  For  kindred  is  not  firiend- 
ship,  but  only  an  opportunity  of  nearer  converse,  which  is  the 
true  cause  of  a  natural  inducement  to  it.  It  is  not  to  have  the 
same  blood  in  one's  veins,  to  have  lain  in  the  same  womb,  or  to 
bend  the  knee  to  the  same  father,  but  to  have  the  same  incHnar 
dons,  the  same  affections,  and  the  same  soul,  that  makes  the  firiend. 
Otherwise  Jacob  may  supplant  Esau,  and  Esau  hate  and  design 
the  death  of  Jacob.  And  we  constantly  see  the  grand  seignior's 
coronation  purple  dipped  in  the  blood  of  his  murdered  brethren, 
sacrificed  to  reason  of  state,  or  at  least  to  his  own  unreasonable 
fears  and  suspicions.  But  firiends  strive  not  who  shall  kill,  but 
who  shall  die  first.  If  then  the  love  of  kindred  is  so  small,  surely 
the  love  of  countrymen  and  neighbours  can  promise  but  little 
more.  A  prophet  may,  without  die  help  of  his  prophetic  spirit, 
foresee  that  he  shall  nave  but  litde  honour  in  his  own  country. 
Men  naturally  malign  the  greatness  or  virtue  of  a  fellow  citizen 
or  a  domestic ;  they  think  the  nearness  of  it  upbraids  and  obscures 
them :  it  is  a  trouble  to  have  the  sun  still  shinmg  in  their  faces. 

And  therefore  the  Jews  in  this  followed  but  the  common 
practice  of  men,  whose  emulation  usually  preys  upon  tU^e  next 
superior  in  the  same  family,  company,  or  profession.  ^..The 
bitterest  and  the  loudest  scolding  is  for  the  most  part  amcxigst 
those  of  the  same  street.  In  short,  there  is  a  kind  of  ill  disposi- 
tion in  most  men,  much  resembling  Aat  of  do^,  they  bark  at 
what  is  high  and  remote  from  them,  and  bite  what  is  next. 

Now  in  this  second  part  of  the  text,  in  which  is  represented 
die  entertainment  which  Christ  found  in  the  worid,  expressed 
to  us  by  these  words,  "  his  own  received  him  not,"  we  shall  con- 
ader  these  three  things. 

1.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  Jews  rejected  Christ 

2.  The  unreasonableness  of  those  grounCb.     And, 

3.  The  great  arguments  that  they  had  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  first  of  these:  to  recken  up  all  the  pretences  that 
the  Jews  allege  for  their  not  acknowled^g  of  Christ,  would  be 
as  endless  as  me  tales  and  fooleries  of  their  rabbies,  a  sort  of  men 
noted  for  nothing  more  than  two  veiy  ill  quahties,  to  wit,  that 
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they  are  still  giveii  to  invent  and  write  lies,  and  those  such 
unhkely  and  incredible  lies,  that  none  can  believe  them  but  such 
as  write  them.  But  the  exceptions  which  seem  to  cany  most  of 
reason  and  argument  with  them  are  these  two. 

First,  That  Christ  came  not  as  a  temporal  prince. 

Secondly,  That  they  looked  upon  hun  as  an  underminer  and  a 
destroyer  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

(1.)  As  for  the  first.  It  was  a  persuasion  which  had  sunk 
into  flieir  very  veins  and  marrow,  a  persuasion  which  they  built 
upon  as  the  grand  iundamental  article  of  all  their  creed,  that 
their  Messiah  should  be  a  temporal  prince,  nor  can  any  thing 
beat  their  posterity  out  of  it  to  this  day.  They  fancied  nothing 
but  triumphs  and  trophies,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
licking  the  dust  before  them  under  the  victorious  conduct  of  their 
Messiah;  they  expected  such  a  one  as  should  discnslave  them 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  make  the  senate  stoop  to  their  sanhedrim, 
and  the  capitol  do  homage  to  their  temple.  Nay,  and  we  find 
the  disciples  themselves  leavened  with  the  same  conceit:  their 
minds  still  ran  upon  the  grandeurs  of  an  earthly  sovereignty, 
upon  sitting  at  Christ's  right  and  left  hand  in  his  kingdom, 
banqueting  and  making  merry  at  his  table,  and  who  should  have 
the  greatest  office  and  place  under  him.  So  carnal  were  the 
thou^ts  even  of  those  who  owned  Christ  for  the  Messiah;  but 
how  much  more  of  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  who  contemned  and 
hated  him  to  the  same  degree  ?  So  that  while  they  were  feeding 
themselves  with  such  fancies  and  expectations,  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that  they  would  receive  a  person  bearing  himself  for  the 
Messiah,  and  yet  in  the  poor  habit  and  profession  of  a  mean 
mechanic,  as  also  preaching  to  them  nothing  but  humility,  self- 
denial,  and  a  contempt  of  those  glories  and  temporal  felicities, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  they  had  made  the  very  design  of  their 
religion?  Surely  the  frustration  of  their  hopes,  and  the  huge 
contrariety  of  these  things  to  their  beloved  preconceived  notions, 
could  not  but  enrage  them  to  the  greatest  disdain  and  rejection 
of  his  person  and  doctrine  imaginable. 

And  accordingly  it  did  so:  for  they  scorned,  persecuted,  and 
even  spit  upon  him  lon^  before  his  crucifixion;  and  no  doubt, 
between  rage  and  derision,  a  thousand  flouts  were  thrown  at 
him :  as.  What !  shall  we  receive  a  thread-bare  Messiah,  a  fellow 
fitter  to  wield  a  saw  or  a  hatchet  than  a  sceptre?  For  "is  not 
this  the  carpenter's  son  ?"  And  have  we  not  seen  him  in  his  shop 
and  his  cottage  amongst  his  pitifiil  kindred  ?  And  can  such  a  one 
be  a  fit  person  to  step  into  the  throne  of  David,  to  redeem  Israel, 
and  to  cope  with  all  the  Roman  power  ?  No,  it  is  absurd,  unrea- 
sonable, and  impossible :  and  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  Romans  is 
nobler  than  to  be  freed  by  the  hand  of  such  a  deliverer. 

(2.)  Their  other  grand  exception  against  him  was,  that  he  set 
himself  against  the  law  of  Moses,  their  reverence  to  which  was  so 
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sacred,  tiiat  tiiey  judged  it  the  unchangeable  rule  of  all  human 
actions ;  and  that  their  Messiah  at  his  coming  was  to  impose  the 
observation  of  it  upon  all  nations ;  and  so  to  establish  it  for  ever : 
nay,  and  they  had  an  equal  reverence  for  all  the  parts  of  it,  as 
well  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  as  the  moral ;  and  (being 
naturally  of  a  gross  and  a  thick  conception  of  things)  perhaps 
a  much  greater.  For  still  we  shall  find  them  more  zeaious  m 
tithing  mint,  and  rue,  and  cummin,  and  washing  pots  and  platters 
(where  chiefly  their  mind  was)  than  in  tiie  prime  duties  of  mercy 
and  justice.  And  as  for  their  beloved  sabbath,  they  placed  the 
celebration  of  it  more  in  doing  nothing,  than  in  doing  good ;  and 
rather  in  sitting  still,  than  in  rescuing  a  life,  or  saving  a  soul.  So 
that  when  Chnst  came  to  interpret  and  reduce  the  moral  law  to 
its  inward  vigour  and  spirituality,  they,  whose  soul  was  of  so 
gross  a  make,  that  it  was  scarce  a  spint,  presently  defied  him  as 
a  Samaritan  and  an  impostor,  and  would  by  no  means  hear  of 
such  strange  impracticable  notions.  But  when  from  refining  and 
correcting  their  expositions  and  sense  of  the  moral  law,  he  pro- 
ceeded dso  to  foretell  and  declare  the  approaching  destruction  of 
their  temple ;  and  therewith  a  period  to  be  put  to  all  their  rites 
and  ceremonies,  they  grew  impatient,  and  could  hold  no  longer, 
but  sought  to  kill  him ;  and  tiiereby  thought  that  they  did  God 

S>od  service,  and  Moses  too.  So  wonderfully,  it  seems,  were 
ese  men  concerned  for  God's  honour,  that  they  had  no  way  to 
show  it,  but  by  rejecting  his  Son,  out  of  deference  to  his 
servant 

We  have  seen  here  the  two  great  exceptions  which  so  blocked 
up  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Jewish  nation  against  Jesus 
Christ  their  true  Messiah,  that  when  he  came  to  his  own,  his  own 
rejected  and  threw  him  off*.     I  come  now  in  the  next  place, 

2.  To  show  the  weakness  and  unreasonableness  of  these  excep- 
tions.    And, 

First,  For  Christ's  being  a  temporal  monarch,  who  should  sub- 
due and  bring  all  nations  under  the  Jewish  sceptre.  I  answer, 
that  it  was  so  far  from  necessary,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  the  Messiah  should  be  such  a  one,  and  that  upon  the  account 
of  a  double  supposition,  neither  of  which,  I  conceive,  will  be 
denied  by  the  Jews  themselves. 

(1.)  The  first  is  the  professed  design  of  his  coming,  which  was 
to  be  a  blessing  to  all  nations.  For  it  is  over  and  over  declared 
in  scripture,  tnat  "in  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  that  is,  in  the 
Messiah,  "  all  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.''  But  now 
if  they  mean  this  of  a  temporal  blessing,  as  I  am  sure  they  intend 
no  other,  then  I  demand  how  this  can  agree  with  his  being  such  a 
prince,  as,  according  to  their  description,  must  conquer  all  people, 
and  enslave  them  to  the  Jews,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,"  as  their  vassals  and  tributaries,  and,  in  a  word,  liable 
upon  all  occasions  to  be  insulted  over  by  the  worst  conditioned 
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people  in  the  world  ?  A  worthy  blessing  indeed,  and  such  a  one 
as  I  believe  few  nations  would  desire  to  be  beholden  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham  for.  For  there  is  no  nation  or  people  that  can  need 
the  coming  of  a  Messiah  to  bless  them  in  this  manner,  since  theji 
may  bless  themselves  so  whensoever  they  please,  if  they  will  but 
send  messengers  to  some  of  their  nei^boiirs,  wiser  and  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  and  declare  their  estates  and  country 
at  their  service,  provided  they  will  but  come  and  make  them 
slaves  without  calling  them  so  ;  by  sending  armies  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  forts  and  garrisons,  to  seize  their  lands,  moneys,  and 
whatsoever  else  they  have ;  and  in  a  word,  to  oppress,  oeggar, 
and  squeeze  them  as  dry  as  a  pumice,  and  dien  trample  upon 
them  because  they  can  eet  no  more  out  of  them.  Let  any  peo- 
ple, I  say,  as  they  shall  hke  this,  apply  to  some  potent  overgrown 
frince,  whom  the  fools,  his  neighbours,  shall  have  made  so,  and 
dare  undertake  that  upon  a  word  speaking,  they  shall  find  him 
ready  to  be  such  a  Messiah  to  them  at  any  time.  And  yet  this 
was  all  that  the  gentile  world  could  gain  by  those  magnificent 
promises  of  the  Messiah  (as  imiversal  a  blessmg  as  the  prophets 
had  foretold  he  should  be)  if  the  Jews'  opinion  concermng  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom  over  the  rest  of  die  world  should  take 
place.  But  since  they  judge  such  a  kind  of  government  so  great 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  it  is  pity  but  they  shoiud  have  a  large  and 
lasting  enjoyment  of  it  themselves,  and  be  made  to  feel  what  it  is 
to  be  peeled  and  polled,  fleeced  and  flayed,  taxed  and  trod  upon 
by  the  several  governments  they  should  happen  to  fall  under; 
and  so  find  the  same  usage  from  other  princes  which  they  had  so 
liberally  designed  for  them,  under  their  supposed  Messiah:  as 
indeed  through  the  just  judgment  of  God  they-  have  in  a  great 
measure  found  ever  since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

(2.)  The  other  supposition  upon  which  I  disprove  the  Messiah's 
being  such  a  temporal  prince,  is  the  unquestionable  truth  of  all 
the  prophecies  recorded  of  him  in  scripture ;  many  of  which 
declare  only  the  sufierings,  his  humility,  his  low,  despised  estate ; 
and  so  are  utterly  incompatible  with  such  a  princely  condition. 
Those  two,  the  first  Psalm  xxii.,  the  other  in  Isa.  liii.,  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  this.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  indeed,  that  several  have 
attempted  to  make  them  have  no  respect  at  all  to  the  Messiah ; 
but  still  the  truth  has  been  superior  to  all  such  attempts.  The 
Jewish  rabbies  for  tlie  most  part  understand  them  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  of  Israel:  and  one  we  know  amongst  our 
Christian  interpreters,*  though  it  would  be  hard  to  christen  his 
interpretation,  who  will  needs  have  this  whole  fifly-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah  to  relate  only  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  first  and 
historical  sense  of  it :  little  certainly  to  the  service  of  Christianity ; 
unless  we  can  think  the  properest  way  for  confirming  our  faith 
^especially  against  its  mortal  adversaries  the  Jews)  be  to  strip  it 

*  Se«  more  of  tbia  in  the  following  diaconne  on  laa.  liil  8. 
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of  the  chief  supports  which  the  Old  Testament  afibrds  it.  But 
every  little  fetch  of  wit  and  criticism  must  not  think  to  bear 
down  the  whole  stream  of  Christian,  catholic  interpreters;  and 
much  less  the  apparent  force  and  evidence  of  so  clear  a  prophecy. 

And  therefore  to  return  to  the  rabbies  themselves,  the  most 
learned  of  them,  after  all  such  fruitless  attempts,  understand  those 
prophecies  only  of  the  Messiah:  but  then  being  fond  of  his 
temporal  reign  and  greatness,  some  of  them  have  invented  the 
00^  ^^oxoy  of  two  several  Messiahs,  Messiah  Ben  David, 
and  Messiah  Ben  Joseph.  One  whereof  was  to  be  potent  and 
victorious,  the  other  low,  afflicted,  and  at  length  killea.  A  bold 
unheard*of  fiction,  and  never  loiown  to  the  ancient  Jewish 
church,  till  the  modem  rabbies  be^an  to  doat  and  blaspheme  at 
all  adventures.  But  there  is  no  shift  so  senseless  and  groundless 
which  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  desperate  cause  will  not  drive 
the  defenders  of  it  to.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  all  the  pretences 
which  the  Jews  have  for  the  temporal  reign  and  greatness  of 
their  Messiah  is  sufficiently  answered  and  cut  ofi*  by  these  two 
considerations:  for  to  ar^e  with  them  further  from  the  spiritu* 
ality  of  the  Messiah's  longdom,  as  that  the  end  of  it  was  to 
abefbract  ftx>m  all  carnal,  earthly,  sensual  enjoyments,  as  the  cer- 
tain hinderers  of  piety  and  underminers  of  the  spirit,  would  be 
but  a  begging  of  the  question,  as  to  the  Jews,  who  would  con- 
tend as  positively  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  intent  of  it.  And 
besides,  the  truth  is,  their  principles  and  temper  are  so  hugelv 
estranged  firoi^  such  considerations,  that  a  man  might  as  weU 
read  a  lecture  of  music  or  astronomy  to  an  ox  or  an  ass,  as  go 
about  to  persuade  them  that  their  Messiah  was  only  to  plant  ms 
kingdom  in  men's  hearts,  and  by  infusing  into  them  the  graces  of 
humility,  temperance,  and  heavenly  mindedness,  to  conquer  their 
conrupdons.  and  reign  over  their  carnal  afiections,  which  they  had 
a  great  ded  rather  should  reign  over  them.  And  thus  much  &r 
answer  to  their  first  exception. 

Secondly,  I  come  now  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
other,  grounded  upon  a  pretence  that  Christ  was  a  supplanter  of 
the  auSiority  of  Moses,  and  an  enemy  to  the  law.  And  here  for 
answer  to  Uiis,  I  grant  that  Christ  designed  the  abrogation  of 
their  ceremonial  law,  and  yet  for  all  this  I  affirm  that  Chnst  made 
good  that  word  of  his  to  the  utmost,  that  he  ^^  came  not  to  destroy 
the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it"  For  we  must  know,  that  to  destroy  a 
constitution,  and  to  abrogate,  or  merely  to  put  an  end  to  it,  are 
very  different.  To  destroy  a  thing,  is  to  cause  it  to  cease  from 
that  use  to  which  it  is  designed,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  serve : 
but  so  did  not  Christ  to  the  ceremonial  law ;  the  design  of  which 
was  to  foresignif^  and  point  at  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come.  ^ 
So  that  the  Messiah  being  come,  and  having  fmished  the  work  for 
which  he  came,  the  use  of  it  continued  no  longer ;  for  being  only 
to  relate  to  a  thing  future,  lidien  that  thing  was  past,  and  so 
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ceased  to  be  future,  the  relation,  surely,  grounded  upon  that 
futurity  must  needs  cease  also.  In  a  word,  if  to  fulfil  a  prophecy 
be  to  destroy  it,  then  Christ  by  abrogating  the  ceremonial  law 
may  be  said  also  to  hare  destroyed  it.  A  prophecy  fulfilled  is  no 
longer  a  prophecy;  the  very  subject  matter  of  it  being  hereby 
taken  away ;  so  a  type  is  no  longer  a  type  when  the  thmg  typi- 
'^fied  comes  to  be  actually  exhibited.  But  the  Jews,  who  stripped 
all  these  things  from  any  relation  to  a  spiritual  design,  thought 
that  their  temple  was  to  stand  for  ever;  their  circumcision  and 
sabbaths  to  be  perpetual,  their  new  moons  neyer  to  change,  and 
the  difference  of  meats  and  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  to  be 
unalterable.  For  alas,  poor  ignorant  wretches!  all  their  religion, 
as  they  had  made  it,  was  only  to  hate  hogs,  and  to  butcher  sheep 
and  oxen.  A  reUgion  which  they  mi^ht  very  well  have  practiaea, 
had  they  sacrificed  to  no  other  god  but  their  belly.  Having 
tfius  diown  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Jews'  exceptions^  against 
Christ ;  I  come  now  to 

3.  The  third  and  last  thing,  which  is  to  show,  that  they  had 
great  reason  for  the  contrary,  high  arguments  to  induce  them  to 
receiye  and  embrace  him  for  their  Messiah.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  an  hour  nor  of  a  day  to  draw  forth  all  those  reasons  which 
make  for  this  purpose,  and  to  urge  them  according  to  their  full 
latitude  and  dignity:  and  therefore  being  to  speak  to  those  who 
need  not  be  convinced  of  that  which  they  beUeve  already,  I  shall 
mention  but  two,  and  those  very  briefly. 

(1.)  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  this;   that  all  the  signs  and 
marks  of  the  Messiah  did  most  eminently  appear  in  Christ:    of 
all  which  signs  I  shall  fix  upon  one  as  the  most  notable,  which  is 
the   time   of  his  coming.      It  was  exactly  when  the   sceptre,  or 
government  was  departed  from  Judah,  according  to  that  prophecy 
of  Jacob :  and  at  the  end  of  Daniel's  weeks ;  at  which  time  he 
foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  come.     Upon  a  consideration  of 
which  one  of  their  own  rabbies,  but  fifty  yezurs  before  Christ,  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  be  de- 
ferred  beyond   fifty  years:    a  proportion  of  time  vastly  different 
firom  that  of  above  sixteen  hundred,  and  yet  after  this  also,  they 
can  hear  no  news  of  such  a  Messiah  as  they  expect.     The  same 
Daniel  also  affirms,  that  after  the  coming  and  cutting  off  of  the 
Messiah,  the  city  and  the  temple  should  be  destroyed:    as  clear 
therefore  as  it  is,  that  the  city  and  temple  are  destroyed,  so  clear 
is  it  that  their  Messiah  came  before  that  destruction.     From  all 
which  we  may  well  insist  upon  that  chai^  made  against  them  by 
our  Saviour,     Ye  fools,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky  and  of 
the  heavens,  but  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time  ?"     A 
time  as  evident  as  if  it  were  pointed  out  by  a  sunbeam  upon  a 
dial.     And  therefore  the  modem  Jews,  being  pinched  with  force 
of  this  argument,  fly  to  their  old  stale  evasion,  that  the  promise 
of  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  was  not  absolute  but  con* 
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ditional ;  which  condition  failing  upon  the  great  sins  of  the  Jews, 
the  time  of  his  coming  has  been  accordingly  deferred.  But  this 
answer  signifies  nothing;  for  the  veiy  design  of  the  Messiah's 
coming,  was  to  take  away  sins  and  be  a  propitiation  for  them, 
even  according  to  their  own  rabbies'  words  and  confession ;  and 
therefore  it  is  ridiculous  to  make  the  Jews'  sins  the  hinderances 
of  his  coming,  when  he  made  the  atonement  of  sins  the  chief 
reason  why  he  should  come.  In  a  word,  if  the  Messiah  was  to 
come  witmn  such  a  certain  period  of  time,  which  time  is  long 
since  expired,  and  while  the  city  and  temple  were  yet  standing, 
which  shortly  after  Christ's  commg  were  demolished ;  then  either 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  let  them  show  some  other  about 
that  time,  to  whom  that  title  might  better  belong. 

(2.)  A  second  reason  shall  be  taken  from  the  whole  course  and 
tenor  of  Christ's  behaviour  amongst  the  Jews.  Every  miracle  that 
he  did  was  an  act  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  designed  to  cure  as 
well  as  to  convince.  "  He  went  about  doing  good,"  he  conversed 
amongst  them  like  a  walking  balsam,  breathing  health  and  re- 
covery wheresoever  he  came.  Show  me  so  much  as  one  miracle 
ever  wrought  by  him  to  make  a  man  lame  or  blind,  to  incom- 
mode an  enemy,  or  to  revenge  himself;  or  show  me  any  one 
done  by  him  to  serve  an  earthly  interest.  As  for  gain  and  gold, 
he  renounced  it.  Poverty  was  his  fee,  and  the  only  recompence 
of  all  his  cures :  and  had  he  not  been  sold  till  he  sold  himself, 
the  high  priests  might  have  kept  thei^,  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for 
a  better  use.  Nor  was  fame  and  honour  the  bait  that  allured 
him :  for  he  despised  a  kingship,  and  regarded  not  their  hosannas. 
He  embraced  a  cross^  and  declined  not  the  shame.  And  as  for 
pleasure  and  softness  of  life,  he  was  so  far  from  the  least  ap- 
proach to  it,  that  he  "  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  while  the 
foxes  of  the  world  had  very  warm  places  where  to  lay  theirs.  He 
lived  as  well  as  wrought  miracles.  Miracles  of  austerity,  fasting, 
and  praying,  long  journeys,  and  coarse  receptions ;  so  fiiat  if  we 
compare  his  doctrine  with  his  example,  his  very  precepts  were 
dispensations  and  indulgences,  in  comparison  of  the  rigours  he 
imposed  upon  himself. 

Let  the  Jews  therefore,  who  shall  except  against  Christ  as  an 
impostor,  as  they  all  do,  declare  what  carnal  or  secular  interest 
he  drove  at ;  and  if  not,  what  there  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that 
can  prompt  him  to  an  endurance  of  all  these  hardships,  to  serve 
no  temporal  end  or  advantage  whatsoever.  For  did  ever  any 
sober  person  toil  and  labour,  and  at  length  expose  himself  to  a 
cruel  death,  only  to  make  men  believe  that  which  he  neither  did 
npr  could  believe  himself?  and  so  by  dying  in  and  for  a  lie,  must 
procure  himself  damnation  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  destruc- 
tion in  this?  But  if,  for  all  this,  they  will  still  make  Christ  a 
deceiver,  they  must  introduce  upon  mankind  new  principles  of 
acting,  cancel  and   overturn  the  old  acknowledged  methods  of 
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nature^  and,  in  a  word,  either  affirm  that  Christ  was  not  a  man, 
or  that  he  was  influenced  by  ends  and  inclinations  contrary  to  all 
the  rest  of  mankind:  one  of  which  must  unavoidably  follow; 
but  neither  of  them  ought  to  be  admitted,  where  sense  or  reason 
is  so  much  as  pretended  to. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  finished  what  I  first  proposed  to  be 
discoursed  of  firom  these  words,  "  He  came  to  his  own,  and  his 
own  received  him  not."  In  which  that  men  may  not  run  them- 
selves into  a  dangerous  mistake,  by  thinking  the  Jews  the  only 
persons  concemeof  in  these   words,   and    consequently  that  tfate 

fuilt  here  charged  upon  them  could  affect  none  else;  we  most 
now,  that  almough  upon  the  score  of  the  natural  cognation 
between  Christ  ana  the  Jews,  the  text  calls  them  by  that  appro- 
priating charactc" "  his  own,"  and  accordingly  speaks  of  his  coming 
to  them  as  such ;  yet  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  who  have 
had  the  gospel  preached  unto  them,  are  as  really  his  own  as  any 
of  the  race  of  Abraham  could  be  (if  those  may  be  called  his  own 
whom  he  had  so  dearly  bought),  and  consequently  that  we  are  as 
capable  of  having  Christ  come  to  us,  as  the  Jews  themselves 
were.  And  accordingly  he  actually  has,  and  every  day  does 
come  to  us;  not  in  the  same  manner,  indeed,  but  to  the  same 
purpose;  not  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  with  the  majesty  of 
a  Saviour;  that  is  to  say,  he  comes  to  us  in  his  word,  in  his 
sacraments,  and  in  all  the  benefits  of  his  incarnation ;  and  those 
exhibited  to  us  with  as  much  reality  and  effect,  as  if  with  our 
very  eyes  we  beheld  the  person  of  our  benefactor.  And  then 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  are  altogether  as  capable  of  his  coming 
to  us,  as  his  kindred  and  contemporaries  the  Jews  themselves 
were;  so  are  we  likewise  as  capable  of  not  receiving  him,  as 
those  wretches  were  or  could  be.  And  therefore  let  no  man 
flatter  himself  with  reference  to  Christ,  as  the  Jews,  in  much  the 
like  case,  did  with  reference  to  the  old  prophets;  boasting,  for- 
sooth, that  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fathers  they  would 
have  had  no  hand  m  the  blood  of  those  holy  messengers  of  Grod, 
Matt,  xxiii.  30.  Let  no  vicious  person,  I  say,  though  never  so 
noted  and  professed  a  Christian,  conclude  from  hence,  that  had 
he  lived  when  and  where  our  Saviour  did,  nothing  could  have 
induced  him  to  use  him  as  those  miscreants  had  done.  For 
though  I  know  that  such  men,  as  bad  as  they  are,  do  with  great 
confidence  aver  all  this,  and  think  themselves  in  very  good  earnest 
while  they  do  so ;  yet  as,  in  general,  he  who  thinks  he  cannot 
deceive  himself  does  not  sufficiently  know  himself;  so,  in  this 
particular  case,  every  hypocrite  or  wicked  liver  professing  Chris- 
tianity, while  he  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner,  is  really  im- 
posing upon  himself  by  a  false  persuasion ;  and  would  (though  he 
may  not  know  so  much)  have  borne  the  very  same  malignity  to- 
wards our  Saviour,  which  those  Jews  are  recorded  to  have  done ; 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  would  have  infallibly  treated 
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him  with  the  same  barbarity.     For  why  did  the  Jews  themselves 
use  him  so  ?    Why  ?  because  the  doctripes  he  preached  to  them 

were  directly  contrary  to  their  lusts  and  corrupt  affections,  and 
defeated  their  expectations  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  who  should 
have  answered  their  sensual  desires  with  the  plenties  and  glories 
of  such  an  earthly  kingdom,  as  they  had  wholly  set  their  gross 
hearts  and  souls  upon.     Accordingly  let  us  now  but  shift  the 
scene,  and  suppose  Christ  in  person  preaching  the  same  doctrines 
amongst  us,  and  withal  as  much  hated  and  run  down  for  an  im- 
postor by  the  whole  national  power,  ciril  and  ecclesiastical,  as  it 
then  fared  with  him  amongst  the  Jews ;  and  then  no  doubt  we 
should   see   all  such  yicious  persons  finding  themselves  pricked 
and   galled  with   his  severe  precepts,   quickly  fall  in  with  the 
stream  of  public  vogue  and  authority,  and  as  eagerly  set  for  the 
taking  away  his  life,  as  against  reforming  their  own.    fTo  which 
we  may  further  add  this,  that  our  Saviour  himself  passes  the 
very  same   estimate   upon   every  such  wicked   professor  of  his 
gospel,  which  he  then  did  upon  the  Jews  themselves,  in  that  his 
irrefragable  expostulation  with   them,  "  Why  call  ye  me   Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  command  you  ?"  Luke  vi.  46 : 
implying  thereby,  that  this  was  the   greatest  hostility  and  aflront 
that  men  could  possibly  pass  upon  him.     And  no  aoubt  but  the 
Jews  themselves,  who  avowedly  rejected  Christ  and  his  doctrine, 
out  of  any  almost  invincible  prejudice  infused  into  them  by  their 
teachers  and  rulers,  concerning  the  utter  inconsistency  of  both 
with  the  Mosaic   constitution,  were  much  more   excusaole  before 
God,  than  any  Christians  can  be,  who  acknowledging  the  divine 
authority  both  of  his  person  and  his  gospel,  do  yet  reverse  and 
contradict  that  in   their  lives   and   actions,  which   they  avow  in 
their  creeds  and  solemn  declarations.     For  he  who  prefers  a  base 
pleasure  or  profit  before  Christ,  spits  in  his  face  as  much  as  the 
Jews  did :  and  he  who  debauches  his  immortal  soul,  and  prosti- 
tutes it  to  the  vile  and  low  services  of  lust  and  sensuality,  cruci- 
fies his  Saviour  afresh,  and  puts  him  to  as  open  a  shame  as  ever 
Pontius   Pilate,   the   high   priest,   or  those   mercenary  tools,   the 

'  very  soldiers  themselves  did.     They  do  not  indeed  pierce  his  side, 
but,  what  is  worse,  they  strike  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 

And  now,  if  the  passing  of  all  these  indignities  upon  one  who 
came  into  the  world  only  to  save  it,  and  to  redeem  those  very 
persons  who  used  him  so,  is  not  able  to  work  upon  our  ingenuity, 
should  not  the  consequences  of  it  at  least  work  upon  our  fears, 
and  make  us  consider  whether,  as  we  affect  to  sin  like  the  Jews, 
it  may  not  be  our  doom  to  suffer  like  the  Jews  too?  To  which 
purpose,  let  us  but  represent  to  ourselves  the  woeful  estate  of 
Jerusalem  bleeding  under  the  rage  and  rapine  of  the  Roman 
armies ;  together  with  that  face  of  horror  and  confusion,  which 
then  sat  upon  that  wretched  people,  when  the  casting  off  their 
Messiah  had  turned  their  advocate  into  their  judge,  dieur  Saviour 
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into  their  enemy ;  and  by*  a  long  refusal  of  his  mercy,  made  them 
ripe  tar  Ihe  utmost  executions  of  his  justice.  After  which  pro- 
ceeding of  the  divine  vengeance  against  such  sinners,  should  it 
not,  one  would  think,  be  both  the  interest  and  wisdom  of  the 
stoutest  and  most  daring  sinners  in  the  world,  forthwith  to  make 
peace  with  their  Redeemer  upon  his  own  terms  ?  And  (as  hard 
a  lesson  as  it  seems)  to  take  his  yoke  upon  their  necks,  rather 
than  with  the  Jews  to  draw  his  blood  upon  their  heads  ?  espe- 
cially since  one  of  the  two  must  and  will  assuredly  be  their  case  ; 
for  the  methods  of  grace  are  fixed,  and  the  measures  stated  :  and 
as  little  allowance  of  mercy  will  be  made  to  such  Christians  as 
reject  Christ  in  his  laws,  as  to  those  very  Jews  who  nailed  him 
to  the  cross. 

In  fine,  Christ  comes  to  us  in  his  ordinances  with  life  in  one 
hand  and  death  in  the  other.  To  such  as  receive  him  not,  he  brings 
the  abiding  wrath  of  God,  a  present  curse,  and  a  future  damna- 
tion :  but  to  as  many  as  shall  receive  him"  (according  to  the 
expression  immediately  after  the  text)  "  he  gives  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God."  That  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  as  happy 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  as  infinite  goodness  acting  by 
infinite  wisdom  can  make  them. 

To  him  therefore,  who  alone  can  do  such  great  tilings  for  those 
who  serve  him,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more.    Amen. 


THE  END   OF  VOLUME   I. 
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